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A  BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH  OF  THE  AUTHOR. 


REV.  PROF.  CAMPBELL,  D.D., 

OF  NEW-BRUNSWICK. 


James  Spencer  Cannon,  the  author  of  the  lectures  contained  in  this 
volume,  was  bom  in  the  island  of  Cura^oa,  January  28,  1116,  His  father 
was  a  sea-captain,  and  of  Irish  extraction  ;  his  mother  was  a  native  of  New- 
England.  Captain  Cannon's  home  was  in  the  city  of  New-York,  from  which 
port  he  usually  sailed ;  and  Mrs.  Cannon  seems  to  have  frequently  accom- 
panied her  husband  upon  his  voyages.  The  latter  fact  will  account  for  the 
birth  of  James  at  Curagoa,  and  also  for  the  interment  of  Mrs.  Cannon  in 
the  Friends'  burying-ground  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  Md, 

Upon  the  death  of  Mrs.  C,  the  captain  placed  his  three  children,  Joseph, 
William,  and  James  Spencer,  the  youngest,  in  the  academy  of  Peter  Wilson, 
LL.D.,  at  Hackensack,  N.  J.  Here  they  remained  three  or  four  years,  when 
death  deprived  them  of  their  father.  Captain  C.  had  taken  passage  for 
Crharleston,  S.  C,  in  a  vessel  conunanded  by  Philip  Freneau,  th^poet  Dur- 
ing the  progress  of  the  voyage,  a  violent  storm  arose,  and  Mr.  Freneau,  who 

* 

was  not  a  practical  navigator,  being  unable  to  manage  the  vessel,  gave  up 
the  command  to  Captain  Cannon ;  and  while  the  gale  was  still  raging.  Cap- 
tain C.  was  knocked  overboard  by  the  jib-boom  and  lost. 

The  orphans  were  made  to  feel  the  cruelty  of  the  wicked ;  two  persons 
took  charge  of  the  estate  of  the  deceased,  and  the  lawful  heirs  never  received 
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a  penny  of  their  father^s  property.  But  the  Father  of  the  fatherless  raised 
up  a  warm  friend  for  James  in  the  person  of  Henry  Brevoort,  Esq.,  of  Hack- 
ensack,  who  from  the  time  of  Captain  C.'s  decease  down  to  Jameses  licensure 
defrayed  all  the  expenses  of  his  education. 

James  began  his  classical  studies  under  that  able  and  pious  teacher,  Dr. 
Wilson,  and  finished  them  under  the  Doctor's  successor,  the  Rev.  Alexander 
Millar.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Peter  Labagh,  who  was  a  fellow-student  of  Dr.  Can- 
non, declares  that  he  was  an  indefatigable  student,  and  enjoyed,  in  an  emi- 
nent degree,  the  affection  and  confidence  of  his  teachers. 

In  the  year  1794,  James,  together  with  Dr.  Labagh  and  the  Rev.  Garret 
Mandeville,  made  a  profession  of  religion  in  the  Reformed  Dutch  church  of 
Hackensack,  then  under  the  pastoral  care  of  Rev.  Dr.  Solomon  Freligh ;  and 
Dr.  C.  then  prosecuted  his  theological  studies  under  the  care  of  his  pastor 
until  the  spring  of  1796.  As,  however.  Dr.  Freligh  was  not  a  Professor  of 
Theology,  and  could  not  give  the  certificate  which  was  required  by  the  Clas- 
sis.  Dr.  C.  went  to  Dr.  Livington  on  Long  Island,  and  for  two  months  prose- 
cuted his  studies,  at  the  end  of  which  time  Dr.  L.  gave  him  the  usual 
professional  certificate.  Hereupon  he  and  Mr.  Peter  Labagh  presented 
themselves  to  the  Classis  of  Hackensack,  and  after  a  thorough  and  satis- 
factory examination,  protracted  through  two  days,  they  were  both  licensed 
to  preach  the  gospel. 

After  his  licensure.  Dr.  C.  received  several  calls  from  churches  then  vjfcant^ 
but  finally  determined  to  devote  himself  to  the  care  of  the  united  churches 
of  Millstone  and  Six-Mile-Run,  which  had  recently  become  vacant  by  the 
resignation  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Van  Harlingen.  Upon  the  termination  of  the 
collegiate  relation  between  these  two  churches.  Dr.  C.  devoted  the  whole  of 
his  time  to  the  church  at  Six-Mile-Run.  This  was  his  only  field  of  labor, 
where  for  tMrty  years  he  quietly  but  most  successfully  cultivated  the  vine- 
yard of  the  Lord. 

One  who  knew  him  well,  thus  speaks  of  him  as  a  minister :  ^  His  preach- 
ing was  characterized  by  a  clear  exhibition  of  divine  truth,  and  was  thought 
to  be  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  tastes  and  various  exercises  of  the  pious. 
He  was  a  Barnabas  rather  than  a  Boanerges.  His  labors  were  attended  with 
an  even  and  gradual  success,  rather  than  by  any  thing  of  the  nature  of 
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revivals.  Aa  a  member  of  the  Church  judicatures,  he  was  mild  and  judicious, 
and  stood  high  in  the  confidence  of  his  brethren." 

In  1826,  he  was  elected  Professor  of  Pastoral  Theology  and  Ecclesiastical 
History  and  Government,  the  duties -of  which  office  he  continued  to  fulfil 
with  distinguished  fidelity  and  success  till  the  time  of  his  death.  The  Church 
was  bereaved  of  his  services  and  example  on  Sabbath,  the  twenty-fifth  of 
July,  1852. 

Do  you  wish  proof  of  his  learning  ?  These  lectures  will  afibrd  you  the 
fullest  demonstration.  Do  you  wish  to  hear  of  his  benevolence  ?  Go  ask 
the  poor,  who  never  went  empty  from  his  door,  •  Do  you  wish  to  know  his 
courtesy,  his  unwearied  diligence  in  the  discharge  of  duty,  his  piety  ?  Ask 
your  pastors,  who  owe  so  much  to  him ;  or  go  to  those  of  his  old  parishion- 
ers who  still  survive  him ;  from  these  you  will  learn  that  we  do  well  to 
mourn  the  loss  of  our  finther  and  fiiend. 
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LECTURES  ON  PASTORAL  THEOLOGY. 


LECTURE  L 

L  Pastorftl  Theology,  as  a  Bcience— -defined. 
n.  An  Evangelical  Pastor,  the  subject  of  a  Divine  calL 
nL  The  Evangelical  Pastor  a  Gospel  Minister — ^Distinguished, 

FlrsL  From  Patriarefis, 

1.  Ilis  order  purely  ecclesiasticaL  • 

2.  Is  not  a  sacrificing  priest  '« 

3.  The  dispensation  under  which  he  acts,  not  typical 

4.  His  office  not  derived  from  the  law  of  primogeniture. 
6.  Serves  a  Saviour  crucified,  etc. 

Second.  From  the  Priests  and  Levites  under  the  Law. 

1.  His  official  parentage  not  sacerdotal. 

2.  Not  required  to  oflFer  up  animal  sacrifices. 
8.  Not  directed  by  the  Ceremonial  Law,  etc 
4.  Is  subordinate  to  no  earthly  high  priest. 

Third.  From  apostles^  prophets^  workers  of  miracles,  etc. 

Lastly,  From  "Licentiates  '* — ^Their  functions  defined — Limits  o^  etc. 

IV.  The  Pastoral  Office  involved  in  the  gospel  ministry — ^Their  commission  to  preach, 
administer  sacraments,  "  feed  the  flock,"  govern,  etc. — Their  office  the  same, 
whether  local  or  itinerant.     Ordained  as  foreign  missionaries. 

V.  The  great  end  of,  the  glory  of  God  and  the  salvation  of  men — ^Effects  o^  etc. 

VL  Bpeeial  qualifications,  the  first  branch  of  the  science  of  Pastoral  Theology. 

PART  L 

QUALIFICATIONS  OF  THE  PASTOKAL  OFFICE. 

Tliese  qualifications  are, 
FmsT.  A  special  call  of  God 

1 
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L  Under  the  New  Testament  Dispensation,  this  call  is^ 

1.  Immediate,   from   Christ   himself  and  hence   extraordinary — 

Apostles,  prophets,  etc,  necessity  o(  at  the  opening  df  the 
New  Dispensation — ^Haa  ceased  to  exist. 

2.  Mediate^  through  ordinary  meaner  by  the  Church. 

n.  This  mediate  call  of  God  to  the  pastoral  office  is 

Partly  internal^   which  comprehends,   JPlrst,  True  conversion — 
Secondf  A  fervent  desire  for  the  salvation  of  souls — ITiirdf  Due 
qualifications — ^not  affected  by  variations  in  circumstances  and 
events  of — 
Partly  external, 

IIL  The  external  instrument  is»  the  Church  of  God.  Proofs:  1.  God 
commands  it — 2.  The  agents^  episcopal  presbyters,  with  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Church — ^Ihis  the  primitive  and  ancient  custom — 
Cyprian  quoted— Also,  Waddington. 

ly.  This  power  of  the  Churcli,  not  a  sovereign  or  despotic,  but  a  minis- 
terial and  limited  power.  Scripture  pi-ooia:  Heb.  xiii.  7;  2  Tim. 
ii.  1 ;  Acts  ,Sx.  Proper  subordination  of  the  congregation  to  the 
gospel  ministry.  Their  consent^  either  tacit  or  expressed,  etc — 
This  ministry  to  be  maintained  and  perpetuated — Patronage  un- 
Bcriptural  and  unlawful 

V.  A  regular  call  by  the  Church,  followed  by  Ordination,  Yarious  uses 
of — Observed  by  the  apostles  —  Not  now  essential — May  be  pri- 
vate, but  ordinarily  public,  and  on  the  Sabbath — Reordination — 
Deposition,  for  impiety,  heresy,  etc 

VL  The  power  of  ordination,  in  whom  vested — ^The  gospel  ministry — 
Acts  xiv.  23  examined — ^Terms  used  by  the  apostles  to  denote  it. 
Further  proofs — ^Dr.  Owen  quoted — Also  Calamy — ^Hypothetical 
cases,  how  answered. 

YIL  Ordination,  iine  titulo. 

Practical  reflections: 

"  Count  the  cost" — ^The  ministry  not  be  sought  as  a  mere  pro- 
fession— ^A  special  call  of  God  to  the  work  indispensable — ^Let 
each  one  ask,  Have  I  received  it? — Exhortation  to  such — ^These 
have  "no  confidence  in  the  fleah,"  etc. — Obstacles  unavailing 
with  such — ^Their  trials — Their  encouragements. 


LECTURE  n. 

QUALIFICATIONS  OF  THE   PASTORAL  OFFICE,  CONTINITED. 

Second.  A  second  qualification,  euitable  intelleelttal  endouiment^ 

I.  Required  by  the  Word  of  God.     Proofs :  1.  Their  name — 2.  Design 
or  end  of  their  ministry — 3.  From  the  subjects  of  their  preaching — 
4.  From  the  power  of  infidel  opponents — 6.  From  their  position 
in  civil  society. 
IL  Objection.     "  The  apostles  were  unlearned  men,"  etc    Ans. 
1.  iMpiration  in  them  supplied  the  place  of  learning. 
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2.  With  them  necessary — ^No  such  necessity  now  exists. 
8.  Human   eruditioo — ^In   what  sense  necessary — relatively  and 
ordinarily — Robert  Hall  quoted. 

HL  The  measure  of  knowledge — Cannot  have  too  much — ^How  revealed. 

1.  Not  by  oral  traditions^  but  by  writing — Importance  of  a  know. 

ledge  of  Greek  and  Hebrew,  etc 

2.  Necessity  o(  from  the  infinite  variety  of  matter  in  the  Sacred 

Scriptures — Julian  and  Pope  Paul  Ih  quoted — Answer  to 
fanatical  objections — ^The  true  question  stated. 
IV.  A  mind  well  stored  with  a  knowledge  of  Bible  theology  indispensa- 
ble— To  be  attained  only  by  searching  the  Scriptures — ^Ignorance 
of,  its  injurious  effects — Rowland  Hill  quoted — ^Duty  to  study  the 
Scriptures  further  enforced — John  Newton  and  Luther  quoted — 
Value  of  theological  schools — ^May  be  abused-7~Rowland  Hill  on — 
No  objection  to. 

V.  Motives  to  urge  the  evangelical  pastor  to  increase  his  intellectual 
stores  of  knowledge. 

Tbdkd.  a  third  qualification,  A  development  of  the  graces  of  the  divine  life. 
1.  Heavenly-mhidedaeM — 2.  HwnUity — Practical  observations:  1.  Uses  to 
be  made  of  the  vwriout  hnovoledge  attained — 2.  Also  of  the  above-named 
Christian  graces. 


LECTURE  m. 

QUALIFICATIONS  OP  THE  PASTORAL  OFFICE,   CONTINUED. 

GRACES. 

To  heavenly-mindedness  and  humility  are  added, 

8.  Hartnle89neu  or  inoffensiveness. 

4.  Prudence. 

5.  Qramty — ^The  Evangelical  Pastor  cautioned  against^  (1.)  Contracting  of 

heavy  debts — (2.)  Acceptance  of  invitations  to  social  parties  and 
feasts — Jerome  quoted — (3.)  Must  shun  the  company  of  open  enemies 
of  his  religion,  such  as  atheists,  deists,  and  scoffers— (4.)  Must  avoid 
the  habit  of  disputation — (5.)  Also  all  exhibitions  of  violent  anger^ 
weakness  of  mind  arising  from  fear,  etc. 

6.  Zfo/.    The  term  defined — Its  object,  the  salvation  of  men — Christ,  the 

great  pattern  of — ^The  apostles — ^The  Reformers — Its  necessity — Must 
comport  with  the  other  graces — A  false  zeal  to  be  guarded  against. 

7.  Fortilude — ^Explained — Its  source,  faith  in  God's  Word — ^Tests  of— From 

worldly  prosperity,  the  Influence  of  the  press,  lukewarmness,  prevail- 
ing errors,  etc. 

FoVBTB.  A  fourth  qualification  of  the  evangelical  pastor.     ''An  aptness  to  teacV — 
Marks  of  a  want  of— The  possession  o^  how  known. 
Practical  reflections : 
The  various  duties  and  trials  of  the  gospel  ministry,  inferred  from  th« 
graces  required  as  a  qualification  of  that  office — The  duty  o(  to  abound 
in  prayer — ^In  self-examination — ^Further  cautions  and  exhortations  to. 
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LECTURE  IV. 

QUALIFICATIONS  OF  THE   PASTORAL  OFFICE,  CONTINUED. 

GIFTS PRAYER. 

Necessary  gifts  or  endowments  of  those  who  are  "  apt  to  teach.''    These  are  tuto : 
the  gift  of  prayer,  and  the  gift  of  preaching  the  Word. 

FIRST.  The  Gift  of  Pbatkb. 

L  Prayer  an  es«enUal  pari  of  the  public  worship  of  God — In  what  it 
consists — The  first  act  of  worship  under  the  New  Dispensation — 
'  Necessity  o^  on  the  part  of  Christian  pastors — ^The  act  of  public 
pastoral  prayer  defined — ^Hence, 

1.  The  Christian  minister  "  is  the  representative  of  those  who 

believe  with  the  heart." — Vitringa. 

2.  To  vkom  to  be  addressed — Gentilism — the  theology  and  ritual 

worship  of  the  Church  of*  Rome  mostly  borrowed  from 
Pagan  temples — ^Divided  into  Latreia  and  DotUeia — ^Error 
of — Prayer  to  be  addressed,  not  to  the  Virgin  Mary  and  to 
saints,  but  to  God  alone. 

8.  Pastoral  prayer  must  be  audible  and  in  a  knoum  tongue — ^Dif- 
ference between  silent  or  secret  and  audible  prayer — Be- 
longs to  the  pastor  alone — ^The  practice  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  in  offering  prayers  in  an  unknown  tongue,  opposed 
by  the  practice  of  the  Hebrews  under  the  Law,  and  by 
Christ  and  the  primitive  and  ancient  Christiana. 

4.  Pastoral  prayer  must  be  diversified  in  matter — Intellectual — 
Consistent  with  and  based  upon  God's  promises. 

'  n.  For  the  performance  of  this  duty,  the  pastor  must  be  well  quali- 

fied by, 

1.  The  Grace  of  prayer.     The  talent  and  9pirit  of  prayer  ex 

plained — ^The  grace  of  prayer  defined. 

2.  The  gift  of  prayer,  what  I — Excludes  varitien  forma — Other- 

wise the  gift  of  prayer  unnecessary — Liturgical  forms,  how 
far  allowable. 

IIL  No  Divine  Law  to  enjoin  written  forms  of  prayer  alone,  either 
public  or  private — Proofs  that  the  Lord's  Prayer  furnishes  no 
authority  for: 

1.  It  was  designed  by  Christ  as  a  model. 

2.  If  not^  as  no  other  form  was  given,  no  other  can  be  used^ 

Dilemma  of  our  adversaries. 

3.  Was  not  used  by  the  apostles,  etc,  as  the  basis  of  written 

forms — Palmer  quoted — No  proof  in  history  of  the  exist- 
ence and  use  of  apostolical  liturgies. 

4.  Public  prayers  not  to  be  restricted  to  the  Lord's  Prayer — 

It  was  given  before  the  crucifixion,  and  hence  contains 
no  direction  to  pray  in  the  name  of  Christ,  etc — ^Vain 
repetitions  practised  by  the  heathen  and  imitated  by  the 
Church  of  Rome — Cautions  against — ^How  regarded  by 
primitive  believers. 
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5.  It  famishes  no  authority  to  bind  the  consciences  of  any  by 
written  forms.        • 

ly.  The  orgurMfU  for  exclasive  written  form8»  as  drawn  from  the  alleged 
practice  of  Christ — Synagogue  worship — Ground  of  concessions 
of  their  utility  by  the  evangelical  churches,  etc.  Arguments 
against  the  above : 

1.  The  synagogue  liturgies  not  prescribed  by  the  Spirit  of 

God — Were  of  human  origin. 

2.  No  authority  to  be  derived  therefor  from  Christ's  ministra* 

tions  while  on  earth — Dean  Prideaux  quoted. 
8.  Christ  not  a  regular  minister  of  any  synagogue. 

4.  The  synagogue  form  of  worship  not  copied  by  the  apostles — 

Ephes.  vL 

5.  Final  argument  against  written  forms^  as  drawn  from  the 

synagogue  prayers,  etc. 

V.  The  plea  of  expedienei/,  in  the  use  of  written  forms^  considered^If 
expedient  only,  then  the  "Book  of  Common  Prayer"  cannot,  as 
some  pretend,  be  of  divine  authority — Alleged  early  origin  of 
liturgies — That  of  Matthew,  of  Peter,  of  James,  of  Mark,  etc — 
Fallacy  of — ^True  sources  of,  pointed  out — ^Began  first  to  be  en- 
forced in  the  early  part  of  the  fifth  century — Not  complete  even 
in  the  seventh  century — ^The  yift  of  public  prayer  therefore  not 
to  be  restrained  by  the  alleged  antiquity  of  liturgies — ^Argument 
of  uniformity — Fallacy  of. 

YL  Alleged  objection  against  prayer  without  written  forms,  that  they 
are  made  up  of  "crude  and  undigested  thoughts,'*  considered. 

1.  The  allegation  not  proved. 

2.  The  Church  cautioned  against  inedifying  pastoral  prayer. 
8.  This  evil  not  found  in  any  well-governed  churches. 

4.  Not  true  of  -able  and  faithful  pastors^   whose  business  is 
prayer. 

YQL  Another  objection  against  extemporaneous  prayers  is,  that  we  are 
not  prepared  to  say  "Amen"  to  the  petitions  offered — ^Fallacy  of. 

YIU.  Arguments  in  support  of  extemporaneous  prayer. 

1.  Proof  from  the  book  of  Psalms — ^The  apostles  and  primitive 

Christians  used  no  written  forms — ^The  early  Fathers  re- 
ferred to  and  quoted. 

2.  Extemporaneous  prayer  belter  adapted  to  the  spirit  of  devo- 

tion— Dr,  Watts  and  Bishop  Wilkins  quoted 
8.  It  gives  scope  to  the  improvement  of  the  giftf  and  to  the 
operation  of  the  ffrace,  of  prayer — Opposite  tendency  of 
the  use  of  written  forms — ^This  evil  felt  by  the  most  ardent 
friends  of  the  "Book  of  Common  Prayer" — ^Archbishop 
Seeker  and  Mr.  Talbot 
4.  It  is  best  adapted  to  the  diversified  circumstances  in  the 
natural   and  spiritual  life   of  his  flock  —  EpiBCopalians, 

dilemma  of. 

* 

IX.  The  gift  of  prayer  a  talent  which  the  Evangelical  Pastor  is  bound  to 
exercise — Also  to  improve — 1.  Fanaticism  rebuked — 2.  Inspira- 
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tion  not  promised,  nor  to  be  expected — ^The  gift  of  prayer  to  be 
improved — (1.)  By  renewed  communications  of  the  Holy  Spirit — 
(2.)  By  familiarity  with  the  devotional  parts  of  Scripture — (8.) 
By  mental  improvements — (4.)  By  exercising  the  gift  of  prayer. 
(6.)  By  cultivating  the  graces  of  the  Spirit 

Practical  reflections : 

Difference  between  Maying  prayecs  and  praying — Review  past 
experience  in  prayer — Cionsider  its  present  exercise — ^Prayers  of 
the  hypocrite,  the  formalist^  and  the  true  Christian,  compared — 
Necessity  of  the  graae  of  prayer — ^How  acquired — ^The  only  souroe 
of  growth  in  grace — ^A  graceless  minister  described — ^Exhortation 
to  BteadfustoesB. 


LECTURE  V. 

QUALIFICATIONS  OF  THE  PASTORAL  OFFICE,   CONTINUED. 

HATTER,    ORDER,    AND    MANNER   OF   PASTORAL   PRATER. 

The  Westminster  Directory,  regarding  the  "Book  of  Common  Prayer.**  The  fore- 
croing  arguments  against,  seasonable.  The  Evangelical  Pastor  must  regard  the 
three  things  following  in  his  public  prayers,  namely :  the  matter,  the  order,  and  the 
manner  of. 

I.  ^^  matter.    Directions: 

1.  The  pastor  must  ttxtdy  the  various  states  of  his  own  heart 

2.  Must  read  and  Etudy,  especially,  the  devotional  parts  of 

Scripture. 
8.  Must  strive  to  know  the  state  of  his  flock. 
4.  Must  engage  in  secret*  prayer — Examples;  Luther,  John 

Knox,  Welsh,  Leighton. 
6.  Must  carry  with  him  the  various  wants  of  all. 
6.  Must  depend  upon  and  supplicate  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit 

IL  The  order  of  prayer — Necessity  thereof  for  edification.  ■ 

1.  Gives  expression  to  the  nature  of  public  worship. 

2.  The  only  way  to  avoid  omissions,  repetitions^  etc 
8.  Also  to  promote  devotion. 

Ist  Rules  for  preserving  this  order  in  prayer: 

1.  Habitual  thinking  on  all  important  subjects. 

2.  Must  distinguish  generals  from  particulars. 
8.  Connect  things  of  the  same  kind. 

4.  Pressing  evils  and  special  mercies  should   occupy  much 
thought  in  prayer. 

2d.  Various  general  methods  of  prayer — Some  divide  the  matter  into 
ten  parts,  others  into  eight,  others  five,  and  others  again,  two— 
I  recommend  the  five  following  parts,  namely: 

1.  Invocation,  Its  nature  and  object  explained — Should  vary  in 

length. 

2.  ConfeMum.    Its  nature  and  importance— Comprehends  two 

things,  a  sense  of  guilt  and  contrition — A  form  of,  in  the 
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liturgy  of  the  Reformed  Ghorch — To  be  accompanied  with 
short  profession^  of  faith. 

3.  Petition,    Should  occupy  a  large  place  in  prayer — Subjects 

of,  numerous. 

4.  Thankigivinff.    This  duty,  obvious — Subjects  of,  numerous. 

5.  Intereemon.    In  behalf  of  others — ^It  is  either,  (I.)  General 

for  all  classes  and  conditions  of  men ;  or,  (2.)  Particular, 
for  individuals — ^Manner  of  concluding  prayers. 

IIL  Manncb  of  prayer.    This  embraces  three  things : 

1.  Gesture,  The  posture  must  express  reverence — Different  forms 

of — staudiug,  kneeling,  bowing  the  head — ^The  first  to  be 
.preferred — ^The  gestures  should  be  few — ^Eyes  should  be 
closed. 

2.  Pronunciettion,  or  tone  of  voice.    Must  be  distinct— Dot  dic- 

tatorial— Neither  too  low  nor  too  elevated. 
8.  Style,  or  language.     General  directions  for. 

Practical  reflections : 

Must  distinguish  between,  1.  The  extraordinary  and  the  ordi- 
nary gifts  of  the  Spirit;  and  especially,  2.  Between  the  gifts  and 
the  graces  of  the  Spirit. 

(1.)  Prophecy,  an  jextraordinary  gift;  (2.)  Miracles,  another; 
(8.)  Doctrinal  knowledge,  an  ordinary  gift;  (4.)  Utterance,  an- 
other; (6.)  The  talent  of  performing  audible  prayer,  another^ 
Further  directions  and  cautions — Conclusion. 


LECTURE  VI. 

QUALiriCATIONS  OF  THE  PASTORAL  OFFICB,   CONTINUED. 
GIFTS — THE    GIFT   OF   PREACHING   THE   WORD. 

SECOND.  The  Gift  of  pREACHiNa  the  Word. 

Introduction — ^Design  of,  to  be  "teachers** — ^Distinction  between  the 
gift  of  prayer  and  that  of  preaching — ^The  latter  the  most  important — 
The  redemption  of  sinner?,  the  great  end  of  all  God*B  works — ^Difficul* 
ties  to  encounter — Not  to  be  overcome  by  perpetual  miracles,  but  by 
a  Special  ministry — ^The  wisdom  of  God  in  this  arrangement — ^Unlike 
the  orations  of  the  heathen,  which  were  limited  to  one  nation,  the 
publication  of  the  gospel  is  universal — Hence  the  superiority  of  the 
divine  ordinance  of  "preaching,"  as  a  means  of  salvation — the  primi- 
tive number  large — ^Wonderful  eflfects  ot,  prove  its  divine  origin — 
Preaching,  not  ritualism,  the  great  work  of  the  gospel  ministry — Its 
awful  responsibilities — ^Hence,  the  "gift  of  preaching"  an  essential 
qualification  of  the  Evangelical  Pastor. 

L  The  term  preaching  defined — ^It  signifies  to  convey  a  message — ^Is 
descriptive  of  the  Christian  ministry  as  an  office — ^Its  design  or 
end. 

1.  Preaching  is  both  a  gift  and  a  duty.     Consider  it  as  a  gift. 
The  term  defined — Is  susceptible  of  improvement -»- Is 
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imperioQsly  demanded  by  the  nature  of  the  service — This  is 
evident,  (1.)  from  Paul's  instructions  to  Timothy  and  Titus; 
and,  (2.)  from  the  nature  of  the  duty  of  preaching. 
2.  Directions  for  the  improvement  of  this  gift : 

(1.)  The  renewing  grace  of  God  in  the  heart — ^Examples :  Luther, 
Knox,  Brainard. 

(2.)  By  the  improvement  of  the  mental  powers. 

(8.)  By  frequent  conversation  with  pious  and  experienced  Chris- 
tians. 

(4.)  By  the  outpourings  of  the  Spirit  of  God  upon  the  people. 

(6.)  By  selecting  useful  matter,  and  studying  the  manner  of 
preaching. 

II.  Preaching  comprehends  two  things,  namely:  1.  The  sermon  itself 
as  a  piece  of  composition ;  and,  2.  The  delivery  of  it 

»  1st  The  skrmox  as  a  oomposftiox.    This  includes  five  things : 

First,  The  proper  mtbjects  for — ^Tlie  Scriptures  the  only  source  of — ^Departures 
from,  in  the  early  ages,  by  substituting  the  teachings  of  Aristotle  for 
those  of  Christ — In  Wickliflfe's  time — ^The  Romish  Church — Many  Pro- 
testants labor  to  suppress  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  by  substituting 
systems  of  human  device — Socinianism — ^Deism — ^The  subjects  of  preach- 
ing  various — ^Those  suitable  for  ordinary  discourses  are : 

(1.)  The  fall  and  depravity  of  human  nature. 

(2.)  The  evil  of  sin,  and  destruction  of  the  impenitent 

(3.)  The  perfection  of  the  moral  law — Its  penalties,  etc 

(4.)  The  Saviour,  in  his  person,  offices,  and  states. 

(6.)  The  constitution  of  the  covenant  of  grace. 

(6.)  The  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit 

(7.)  The  privileges  of  God's  people,  etc 

But  the  preacher  is  not  confined  to  these.  He  must  preach 
historical,  prophetic,  and  typical  discourses — ^Difficult  passages 
— ^Directions  in  treating  them — A  caution — ^Topics  not  to  be 
dwelt  on,  such  as  ancient  heresies,  Millerism,  temperance,  the 
divine  decrees,  etc 

2d.  Directions  for  the  selection  of  proper  subjects. 

1.  The  preacher  must  keep  in  view  the  end  of  his  mission,  to 

preach  "Christ  crucified." 

2.  He  must  preach  to  those  who  hear  Aim,  not  .to  the  absent 

3.  He  must  wutch  the  various  changes  in  the  religious  states  of 

his  flock — Move  with  caution  among  them — Consult  the 
judicious  among  his  church  officers — Guard  against  gossips 
— Not  be  too  much  in  the  streets. 

4.  Also  the  leading  exercises  of  his  own  mind — ^He  must  not 

only  combat  error,  but,  especially,  feed  his  flock. 

Practical  reflections: 

The  gift  of  preaching  acquires  its  value  from  its  connection  with 
the  ministry  of  Chri-  t's  go?pel — Is  a  preaching  and  teaching  min- 
istry— Its  power  during  the  apostolic  age — Opposed  by  prelacy 
and  ritualism,  which  aim  to  supplant  preaching  by  the  introduction 
of  ceremonials — Confirmed  by  historic  facts — Must  be  defended 
against  these  assaults — ^Address  to  tliose  about  to  enter  the  harvest- 
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field — ^The  exalted  honor  of  the  office — ^The  original  command, 
"Go,  preach,"  etc.,  is  unrepealed — Calls  into  exercise  all  the  facul- 
ties of  body  and  soul — Counsel  and  encouragement  to  such — 
Curran. 


LECTURE  Vn. 

QUALIFICATIONS  OP  THE  PASTORAL  OFFICE,   CONTINUED. 
GIFTS THE    GIFT    OF    PREACHING    THE   WORD. 

On  the  Composition  of  Sermons, 

On  this  subject^  in  the  preceding  lecture,  I  have  treated  of  the  subjects  of  preach- 
ing.    Your  attention  is  now  directed : 

Sbcond.  To  the  thmigJUs  vr  sentiments  in  a  sermon.    The  proper  character  of  ser- 
mons depends  upon  the  ideas  and  arguments  expressed.    To  this  end : 

1.  Thej  must  be  pregnant  with,  and  illustrative  of,  divine  truth 

— Free  from  metaphysical  subtleties ;  also  from  light  and 
frothy  sentiments — ^Must  be  sound  and  practical,  rather 
than  popular. 

2.  The  thoughts  and  sentiments  must  be  pertinent^  as  opposed 

to  unnecessary  amplification. 
8.  They  must  also  be  profonnd—'The  term  explained — ^An  illuB- 

tration  given  from  "  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God,"  etc 
4.  They  should  also  be  select — Must  avoid  diffusiveness;  also 

irrelevant  matter. 

The  method  to  be  observed  in  acquiring  matter  for  discourses: 

(1.)  Reading  the  Scriptures,  and  other  standard  writings  on  the 
subject;  and,  (2.)  Reflection — ^Directions  in  the  selection 
of  proper  works — Cannot  extend  his  researches  too  far — 
Must  digest  what  he  reads — Avoid  borrowing  from  others 
— ^Take  time  for  study  and  reflection.  (3.)  Importance  of 
prayer — ^Bradford.    The  next  thing  to  be  considered  ia^ 

Third.  Style;  the  manner  of  expressing  thoughts  to  others: 

1.  Language  the  instrument — "English  undefiled*  the  sonroe— 

Use  small  words — Pope  and  Milton — ^Importance  of. 

2.  Style  is  various — Should  be  adapted  to  the  particular  subject 

of  the  discourse. 
8.  The  rules  of  composition  in  general  use  prescribed: 

(1.)  Perspicuity,  as  opposed  to  obscurity. 

(2.)  Great  importance  of — ^Hearers  composed  as  well  of  the 
illiterate  as  the  educated. 

(3.)  It  must  be  grammatically  correct 

(4.)  Use  plain  words — Obsolete  and  scholastic  words^  and 
coining  terms»  etc.,  to  be  avoided — ^Eyils  of — Consub- 
stantiation  —  Luther — Justincation  — ^Wesley — Feel- 
ing, etc — ^Words  sanctioned  by  long  usage  to  be  the 
standard — A  caution. 

(5.)  Connection  of  the  thoughts  essential  to  perspicuity — 
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Ayoid  the  use  of  language  either  vulgar  or  unintel- 
ligible— Robert  Walker — Bishop  Porteus. 

4.  ChoiHty  and  dignity  form  another  attribute  of  style.  The 
terms  defined — ^Violations  of — ^Dr.  South — ^The  friends — 
Use  of  pert»  quaint^  witty  expressions — George  Whitefield 
— ^Rowland  Hill — ^By  expressions  indicative  of  anger  and 
malignity — Is  opposed  to  all  gaudy  and  glittering  orna- 
ments of  speech.    To  this  is  added : 

6.  The  nervous  style;  the  result  of  strength  of  mind,  strong 
conceptions,  happy  selection  of  words,  etc. ;  and, 

6.  The  pcUketic  style.  To  what  part  of  the  discourse  it  belongs 
— How  to  be  used — ^Is  called  "  unction"  by  the  French. 

Practical  reflections : 

1.  To  preach  well,  is  a  talent  of  a  superior  order,  etc 

2.  The  nobleness  of  the  service  should  excite  to  strenuous  exer- 

tions. 

3.  Should  keep  in  view  the  great  end  to  which  the  gift  of 

preaching  the  Word  is  to  be  consecrated — Christ  the  great 
pattern — ^Archbishop  Usher. 


LECTURE  Vm. 

QUALIFICATIONS  OF  THE   PASTORAL  OFFICE,   CONTINUED. 

GIFTSt— THE    GIFT    OF   PREACHING    THE   WORD. 

Texts — Plan  or  Arrangement  of  Sermons. 

Fou&TO.  Teosts,    The  term  explained — ^Embraces  the  tehole  Word  of  Chd — Use  of 
particular  parts  as  a  text 

Ist  Apocryphal  books,  uninspired — ^Evils  arising  from  the  use  of — 
The  Word  of  God  alone  taken  as  the  text^  two  great  qnestions 
arise : 

First  May  an  edifying  sermon  be  composed  and  spoken  with- 
out a  text  ? — Not  used  by  our  Lord  or  his  apostles — Reasons 
therefor — ^The  use  of  texts  naturally  results  from  the  divine 
command  to  **  preach  the  Word'' — ^Its  utility  evident 

Second.  May  one  or  more  passages  be  used  as  a  text,  as  lead- 
ing to  a  subject^  without  referring  to  every  fact  or  circumstance 
which  the  words  of  such  a  text  exf  ress  ?  Yes ;  if  the  text  contain 
the  subjeetf  which  must  be  distinctly  stated — Illustrations  given 
— ^Analysi^ — When  to  be  used — ^Tillotson — ^Bourdalou. 

The  utility  of  the  use  of  texts  depends  much  upon  their 
proper  selection : 
(1.)  An  illustration  given. 
(2.)  The  text  must  form  a  distinct  proposition^  which  shall 

express  the  meaning  of  the  sacred  writer — ^Its  relation 

to  the  context 
(8.)  Should  guard  against  the  selection  of  too  many  passages— 

When  to  use  a  eopioiu  text — ^Directions  for  the  selection 

of  suitable  texts. 
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FiFTR.  The  PLAN,  or  arrangement  of  a  sermon.  Importance  of  logical  order  or 
method  in  the  arrangement  of  a  sermon — ^Evils  of  an  unmethodical  dis- 
course— ^A  written  analysis  recommended. 

The  proper  method  to  be  pursued  in  the  composition  of  sermons — ^The 
attention  directed, 

L  To  the  constituent  parts  of  a  sermon.  These  are  two :  Firsts  the 
explication  or  discussion  of  the  subje^;  second,  the  application  or 
improvement  of  it     But  I  shall  consider  the  following: 

1.  Tlie  introduction^  or  exordium-^This  not  an  essential  part  o( 

though  ordinarily  to  be  used. 
(1.)  Tlie  introduction  should  be  short;  (2.)  Also  marked 
and  pertinent;  (3.)  Also  clear;  and,  (4.)  Modest — A 
caution. 

2.  The  nexusy  or  connection — ^Not  always  necessary  to  show  the 

context — Generally  necessary — ^Three  rules  given. 
Practical  reflections: 

1.  The  gospel  ministry  divinely  instituted  to  secure  two  great 

ends — Claims  of  the  subjects  already  treated  upon  the 
serious  attention  of  such — Eminence  in  knowledge,  and 
the  gift  of  preaching,  require  study  and  pains-taking — 
"Covet  earnestly  the  best  gifts.** 

2.  Directions  to  the  pastor  in  the  walks  of  private  and  social 

life — In  language  be  perspicuous — ^Avoid  pedantry — ^Use 
a  chaste  and  dignified  style  in  conyersation—- Be  kind  and 
affectionate. 


LECTURE  IX. 

QUALIFICATIONS  OF  THE  PASTORAL  OFFICE,   CONTINUED. 

GIFTS THE    GIFT   OF   PREACHING   THE   WORD. 

Texts — Plan  or  Arrangement  of  Sermons, 

8.  The  third  constituent  part  of  a  sermon  is,  its  division.    Necessary — ^Analysis: 

(1.)  No  one  inyariable  rule  can  be  prescribed — ^The  subject  illustrated  by 
various  examples;  (2.)  The  division  should  comprehend  the  whole 
subject;  (3.)  The  general  division  must  consist  of  as  few  heads  as 
possible ;  (4.)  Not  necessary  to  announce  them  all  at  the  opening  of 
the  discourse. 

4.  The  fourth  constituent  part,  the  discitssion  or  exposition.  This,  though  the  most 
important,  yet  not  the  roost  difficult  part,  is  made  up  of  two  parts,  namely: 
^rst,  explication  of  the  text — ^The  process  explained — Rules  to  discuss  a  text 
well:  1.  Must  understand  the  meaning  of  ^our  text;  2.  Enter  not  deeply  into 
metaphysical  discussion ;  3.  Motives  to  a  godly  life  must  be  drawn  from  gospel 
considerations ;  4.  Let  the  discussion  be  animated — ^Various  modes  of  discus- 
sion— Distinguished  by  Claude  into  four,  namely :  i  By  explication.  The  pro- 
cess explained — ^Examples — ^Difficulties  of,  how  oyercome — Must  be  compared 
with  other  passages — Is  of  two  kinds,  simple  and  compound — Explained — ^Par- 
ticulars not  to  be  overlooked — Lecturing,  a  most  useful  mode  of  preaching 
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ii.  Bj  observation.  Different  mode  of  treating  historical  facta  and  scriptural 
characters — Hunter's  Sacred  Biography — ^Must  be  directly  pertinent — Illustra- 
tion— Four  observations — Improvement  of  the  subject  in  four  particulars; 
iii  By  eoniinued  application.  Advantages  of — George  Whitefield — Avoid 
efforts  to  imitate ;  iv.  By  a  dittinct  proportion.  Mode  of. 
6.  The  fifth  constituent  part  of  a  sermon  is  its  application,  or  improvement.  This  a 
most  difficult  and  important  part  of  a  sermon — Vitringa — Improvement  of  ser- 
mons is  of  two  kinds :•(!.)  By  inferences.  Subjects  best  suited  for,  historical, 
proverbs,  and  parables — Are  of  two  kinds»  doctrinal  and  practical;  (2.)  By 
direct  application.  Cautions — A  good  application  must  have  the  following 
propei*ties:  First,  it  must  be  directly  drawn  from  the  subject;  second,  it  must 
be  pointed;  third,  faithful — In  what  true  faithfulness  consists;  fourth,  ani- 
mated. 

Manner  in  which  a  sermon  is  to  be  concluded :  Recapitulation — Conclusion 
should  not  be  abrupt — Close  by  invitation,  rather  than  denunciation. 

A  question :  Should  a  sermon  always  be  committed  to  writing  before  it  is 
spoken  ?  Answer :  Is  not  absolutely  necessary — Depends  much  on  the  extent 
of  knowledge,  and  the  gift  of  utterance — Robert  IIoll — Such  men  few  in  num- 
ber— ^Writing  strongly  recommended — ^Advantages  of — Evils  of  its  neglect — 
Advantages  of  long  practice. 

Practical  reflections: 

In  view  of  the  preceding,  it  may  be  asked:  "Who  is  sufficient  for  these 
things  P  A  word  of  encouragement — Caution  against  imitating  empty  de- 
claimers:  1.  "Give  thyself  to  reading;"  2.  Be  not  satisfied  with  small  attain- 
ments ;  3.  Study  the  system  of  divine  truth  as  a  whole ;  4.  Aim  to  be  qualified 
for  permanent  usefulness — ^The  neglect  of  this^  the  cause  of  frequent  changes 
from  place  to  place. 

LECTURE  X. 

QUALIFICATIONS  OF  THE  PASTORAL  OFFICE,   CONTINUED. 
GIFTS THE    GIFT   OF   PREACHING   THE   WORD. 

On  the  Delivery  of  Sermons, 

The  gift  of  preaching  most  displayed. 

Sixth.  In  the  delivery  of  a  sermon,   A  defective  delivery  destroys  the  effect  of  the 
best  com])osition,  and  vice  versa. 

I.  The  great  organ  of  delivery,  the  human  voice — "When  properly  culti- 
voted,  requires  few  gestures — George  Whitefield — Delivery,  a 
talent  which  may  be  greatly  cultivated — Demosthenes — ^An  error 
corrected — Delivery  should  be  diligently  improved — Ordinary 
rules  of,  equally  applicable  to  the  pulpit,  etc. — Practice  neces- 
sary— Directions  and  cautions — ^The  properties  of  a  good  delivery 
in  a  pastor  are : 

1.  Solemnity  of  countenance  and  of  manner  —  "The  place 
whereon  such  Atand  is  holy  ground" — Directions — Such 
solemnity  is  opposed  to  gloom,  sourness,  indifference,  and 
a  smirking  and  smiling  countenance;  also  to  quaintness 
and  w^it,  etc. 
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2.  Distinctness  of  pronunciation. 

8.  Animated  speaking — ^To  be  kept  within  due  bounds — ^FIow 
on  gradually — ^Directions — George  Whitefield — ^Voice  and 
action — A  mistake  corrected. 

4  Must  be  affectionate  and  pathetic — Need  not  shed  tears — 
Avoid  denunciation — Irritability — ^Directions:  (1.)  Mark 
the  most  important  passages;  (2.)  Avoid  bodily  exhaus- 
tion ;  (3.)  Seek  to  obtain  a  composed  and  solemn  frame  of 
mind ;  (4.)  Feel  deeply  that  he  is  to  preach  the  gospel  of 
the  blessed  God ;  (5.)  Attend  to  his  voice  and  gestures. 

n.  Action :  1.  Must  correspond  with  the  voice ;  2.  With  the  sentiments 
delivered ;  8.  With  Uie  sacredness  of  the  place ;  4.  For  the  gos- 
pel's sake,  strive  to  be  a  good  speaker — ^Be  not  discouraged  by 
detraction. 

Question:  Should  sermons  be  read^  or  delivered  memoriterf 
Great  diversity  prevails  on  this  subject — Most  ministers  read — 
Most  people  prefer  delivery  from  memory — Dr.  Campbell — ^Dr. 
Blair — Arguments  in  favor  of  reading:  (1.)  Good  readers  are 
more  numerous  than  good  speakers — ^This  fact  denied ;  (2.)  Read- 
ing saves  time  and  labor — ^Wherein  admissible;  (3.)  Reading 
secures  order  and  accuracy  of  expression — ^IIow  far  correct — 
Advantages  of  one  who  speaks  from  memory  over  one  who  reads 
— Arguments  in  favor  of  preaching  without  reading:  (1.)  It  was 
adopted  by  the  apostles  and  Christian  Fathers — Also  by  the  Re- 
formers; (2.)  Committing  and  speaking  a  sermon  strengthens  the 
power  of  the  memory — ^Two  evils ;  (3,)  Produces  familiarity  with 
the  Scriptures — ^This  the  strongest  argument ;  (4.)  It  has  the  gen- 
eral sentiment  in  its  favor — Historical  remarks  on  the  two  cus- 
toms; (5.)  Is  more  efficient  as  a  means  of  reproof,  admonition, 
and  affectionate  expostulation;  (6.)  It  opens  the  way  for  many 
useful  and  pertinent  thoughts,  etc. — It  better  comports  with  the 
nature  of  his  calling,  duties,  interruptions,  etc     / 

Remarks: 

i  Candidates  for  the  gospel  ministry  should  be  educated  for 

both  reading  and  speaking  their  sermons. 
iL  Natural  gifts  and  endowments  vary — No  one  way  can  be 

prescribed.  • 
iil  The  conclusion  is,  that  students  of  theology  should  aim  both 
to  read  and  speak  welL 

Practical  reflections: 

The  composition  and  delivery  of  sermons  is  entitled  to  serious 
consideration — ^The  age  and  genius  of  the  people  require  it — 
Should  labor  to  be  "  able  ministers  of  the  New  Testament'* — Heed 
not  denunciation. 
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LECTURE  XL 


PABT  IL 


PASTORAL    DUTIES. 
The  DrUy  of  Prayer. 

Duties.  The  term  defined — ^Pastoral,  the  highest — ^Relate  to  public  action — ^Must 
be  paMorSf  as  well  as  heralds  and  preachers — May  be  itinerant  or  local — Respon- 
sibilities great — ^All  comprehended  under  the  name  of  pastoral  instruction,  by  teach- 
ing and  example — Particular  public  duties  are, 

L  Offebino  up  fbatkb  in  social  worship. 
IL  Pbbachino  the  Wobd. 

IIL   AdMINISTEBING  the  holt  SAGBAMKHTa. 

IV.'  CATECBiznra  the  toung. 

V.    YlBITING,  ESPECIALLY  THf  SICK. 
YI.    GoVBBlf  INO  THE  FLOCK — ^DlSGCPLIKE. 

YIL  Coopebating  with  otheb  ministebs^  efo. — Promised  reward  to  the 
faithful— The  first  duty: 

L  Pastobal  pbateb  in  sooal  woBsmp.    On  prayer  as  a  pastoral 'gifl^  see  Lecture  lY. 
and  Y. — Is  now  treated  as  a  duty-^Is  private,'  domestic,  public — ^Is  to  be  offered, 

1.  For  all  saints — Wherefore!    Answer:  (1.)  From  their  relation  to  one 

another  and  to  Christ — Socinus — ^Answer  to ;  (2.)  From  their  relation 
to  the  earth  as  the  salt  of — ^Their  covenant  safety  does  not  exclude  the 
duty  of  prayer — ^Must  pray  especially  for  his  own  flock — ^Directions 
and  cautions. 

2.  For  the  conversion  of  sinners — Naming  persons  in,  not  commended. 

8.  For  an  enlargement  of  the  visible  Church — ^Important  considerations 
and  directions — In  the  larger  prayer,  three  defects:  (1.)  Didactic  style; 
(2)  Censuring  in  prayer ;  (3.)  Praying  too  long — The  closing  prayer — 
Directions  —  Other  prayers — Sacramental — Private — Domestic —  W i th 
the  sick — On  other  suitable  occasions — Canons  for  the  regulation  of; 
i  Know  the  state  of  his  own  flock;  ii.  Seek  the  aids  of  the  Spirit: 
iii.  Accommodate  himself  to  their  circumstances,  eto. ;  iv.  Avoid  pro- 
lixity in — ^An  inquiry :  How  shall  I  know  that  I  have  the  special  grace 
of  God  in  prayer! — Answered — Encouragements  to  pastoral  prayer — 
Praying  societies,  etc. 

Practical  reflections : 

The  pastor  will  need  large  measures  of  grace — Guard  against  form- 
ality, pride,  empty  display,  etc. — Weapons  not  carnal — Discourage- 
^  ments — ^Directions  —Dilapidated  churches — ^Encouragements — ^Yalue  of 

praying  societies — ^Are  under  the  special  care  of  the  pastor  and  his 
elders — Difference  between  a  faithful  and  unfaithful  pastor. 
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LECTURE  Xn. 

PASTORAL  DUTIES,  CONTINUED. 
THE     DUTT     OF     FRBAOHINO     THE   WORD. 
The  next  datj  of  a  pastor  is, 

Q.   That  of  PREACHING  THS  WORD. 

• 

1.  The  dispensation  of  God's  Word  hj  a  pastoV  is  public,  and  as  such  is  usually 

called  "preaching."    (See  Lectures  VL,  VIL,  VUL,  etc) 

(I.)  When  and  how  often  to  be  performed — Restrictions  imposed — 
George  Whitefield — Revivals — Dangers  of,  to  the  pastor — Cau- 
tions— Infirm  state  of  health — Young  ministers  must  not  preach 
too  frequently — ^With  these  limitations  in  view,  the  preaching 
of  the  Word  cannot  be  too  frequent:  i  The  Sabbath;  ii.  Other 
weekdays;  iii.  On  funeral  occasions — ^Directions;  iy.  Occasions 
for  social  prayer  and  catechizing. 

(2.)  In  preaching  the  Word,  grecU  diligence  is  required :  i  God  has  com- 
manded it;  iL  It  is  the  divinely  ordained  instrument  for  the 
salvation  of  sinners;  iii.  Rewards  promised  to  the  faithful; 
iv.  Urged  by  the  condition  and  wants  of  his  flock ;  y.  By  the 
example  of  his  Master. 

(8.)  Results  of  a  faithful  preaching  of  the  Word. 

(4.)  Further  suggestions  as  to  the  proper  occasions  of  preaching,  etc 

2.  The  manner  of  dispensing  God's  Word.    This  must  be  done, 

(1.)  By  declaring  the  whole  counsel  of  God — ^An  illustration  given  in 

four  particulars — ^Fearlessly,  but^ 
(2.)  In  wisdom — ^This  necessary,  from  the  variety  of  the  subjects^  etc 
(8.)  With  faithfulness ;  but, 
(4.)  Must  avoid  personalities. 
(5.)  And  in  the  spirit  of  compassion,  etc. 

Thus  much  regarding  the  public  administration  of  the  Word. 
Consider  next^ 
The  more  private  and  limited  dispensation  of  it : 
First,  week-days,  on  suitable  occasions ;  second,  but  not  to  the  neg- 
lect of  suitable  preparations — Difference  between  the  ministry  of 
the  apostles  and  that  of  this  day — Still,  third,  the  spirit  of  the  duty 
to  preach  from  house  to  house  must  be  maintained. 

8.  In  what  consists  the  difference  between  a  public  and  private  dispensation  of 

the  Word. 
Practical  reflections: 

Cautions  against,  1.  A  love  of  criticism;  2.  Against  the  love  of  praise; 
8.  Be  humble. 

LECTURE  Xin. 

PASTORAL  DUTIES,    CONTINUED. 
ABMINIBTR  ATION     OF     THE     SACRAMENTS. 

Tbssb  are  rouB  in  numbkb.  Two  under  the  AxcnsNT  Dispensation,  CntccMOBioir 
AND  THE  Passover.  Two  under  the  New  Dispensation,  Baptism  and  the  Lord's 
Supper. 
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On  what  constitutes  the  doctrine  of  the  Sacraments  in  general :  1.  The  Ordinances 
so  called ;  2.  The  word  "  Sacrament"  not  used  in  Scripture — ^Derivation  of — ^By  whom 
and  how  used — ^True  history  o£ 
(1.)  In  what  sense  the  term  Sacrament  may  be  retained. 

(2.)  Scriptural  terms  used  to  denote  the  sacraments  are  ".Sign"  and  "Seal" — ^Erro- 
neous comment  of  Tiringius,  a  Roman  Catholic,  on  Gen.  zvii  4,  exposed — 
Another  by  a  Menoonist  Baptist — ^Erroneous  comments  on  Rom.  iy.  11,  in 
three  particulars,  exposed.     The  next  duty  of  the  Christian  Pastor  is^ 
III.  The  ApMiNisTRATiox  of  the  sacraments. 

To  sacraments  belong  five  things ;  namely, 
FiBST.  A  Divine  Inttitution :  1.  Sacraments  were  instituted  by 
God  himself— Proofs :  (1.)  Are  founded  on  the  will  of 
God;  (2.)  Are  religious  ordinances;  (3.)  Things  con- 
tained in  the  promises  can  only  be  given  of  God; 
(4.)  Evident  from  the  nature  of  the  Church  as  an 
organized  body;  (6.)  Proofs  that  they  were  instituted 
by  God  himself.  2.  This  is  true,  L  Of  Circumcision ; 
il  Of  the  Passover;  iii.  Of  Baptism;  iv.  Of  theLord's> 
Supper — Socinian  views  o^  refutation  of — Yolckelius 
— ^True  nature  and  design  of  Circumcision.  To  sacra- 
ments belong, 
Sboono.  a  vitible  sign  in  a  Sacrament :  In  what  it  consists,  shown 
in  four  particulars — ^Proofs  that  it  is  essential — Three 
arguments — Objection — ^Mode  of  development  of — How 
visible  signs  in  sacraments  are  to  be  distinguished  from 
others,  etc. — Proof  that  the  visible  signs  or  elements 
alone  do  not  constitute  the  sacraments. 
Third.  Pass  from  the  visible  sign  to  tke  thing  signified:  The 
doctrine  of  visible  signs  further  elucidated  under  the 
Old  Dispensation.  (1.)  Were  designed  as  memorials — 
This  true  of  Circumcision — ^Of  the  Passover — ^Both 
were  of  a  mixed  character — ^Errors  of  Baptists  and 
others — ^Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supi^er  spiritual  in 
their  nature,  and  designed  for  universal  application ; 
(2.)  Privileges  of,  various;  (8.)  The  Church  as  founded 
on  the  Abrahamic  Covenant  constituted  of  a  two-fold 
seed,  etc. — An  important  inference — ^Wherein  the  visible 
sign  and  the  thing  signified  are  to  be  distinguished, 
shown  in  four  particulars. 


LECTURE  XIV. 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  SACRAMENTS. 
OBSEBYATIOKS     ON     THE     SACRAMENTS,     CONTINUED. 

FouBXB.   On  the  union  of  the  external  sign  with  the  thing  signified  by  it. 

1.  This  union — WTiat  called — ^The  **  Forma"  of  the  sacraments — ^Deriva- 

tion of — "  The  matter"  of — In  what  it  consists. 

2.  Errors  regarding  this  union:  (1.)  Romish  views  of;  (2.)  Lutheran 

views  of — True  doctrine  of:  L  N<^atively ;  ii  Positively:  iiu  This 
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union,   how  formed;  (3.)  Another  Romish  yiew  regarding  the 
doctrine  of  Intention — Fallacy  of  in  three  particulars. 
8.  Remarkable  phraseology  of  the  inspired  writers  in  relation  to  the 
sacraments : 

Ist  To  the  sign,  in  some  passages,  is  given  the  name  of  the 
thing  signified — Four  examples — ^Examination  of  each 
ieriatim — Romish  errors  respecting  them  refuted — ^Tirin- 
gius  on  baptismal  regeneration — Refuted  in  three  argii- 
ments.  But,  farther: 
2d.  The  thing  iignified  bears  the  name  of  the  sign — ^Bellarmine's 

and  Crellius*s  comments  on  1  Cor.  v.  7 — Answers  to. 
8d.  To  the  sign  is  sometimes  ascribed  the  power  and  efficacy  of 
the  thing  Signified — Acts  zxiL  16,  Bellarmine  on — Answer 
to— The  Baptists  on — Answer  to.     Again, 
4th.  To  the  thing  signified  is  sometimes  ascribed  the  ceremony  in 

relation  tn  the  sign. 
6th.  The  names  of  the  Old  Testament  sacraments  used  to  desig- 
nate the  tnembers  of  the  Church  under  the  New — ^This  is  a 
most  impoi*tant  fact,  in  two  particulars,  r^arding  the  Bap- 
tists and  others — Conclusion : 
(1.)  The  Sacramenti  and  the  Word,  wherein  they  agree 
and  differ :  First  They  have  the  following  things 
in  common :  L  Both  proceed  from  God ;  ii.  Both 
address  the  mind  through  the  external  senses; 
ilL  Both  to  be  dispensed  solely  by  ministers  of 
the  Word — Proofs,   in  four  particulars — ^This 
doctrine  violently  opposed  by  Romanists — De- 
fense of,  in  three  particulars. 

The  sacraments  and  the  Word  means  by  whicli 
the  Holy  Spirit  operates — Both  exhibit  and 
express  the  grace  of  the  gospel. 

On  the  Romish  errors  regarding  their  efficacy. 
(2.)  On  the  difference  between  the  Word  and  sacra 

ments — ^This  shown  in  eight  particulars. 
(8.)  Wherein  the  Christian  sacrifices  are  distinguish- 
able from  the  sacraments,  shown  in  two  particu- 
lars., 
(4.)  Wherein  the  sacraments  under  both  Testaments 
agree  and  differ :  i.  Wherein  they  agree,  shown 
in  two  particulars — ^Errors  of  Baptists  and 
Romanists  exposed;  ii  Whereini  they  differ, 
^own  in  four  particulara. 


LECTURE   XV. 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  SACRAMENTS,   CONTINUBD. 

THE  DESIGN  OR  END  OF  THE  SACRAMENTS. 

To  sacraments  belong, 
/tFTiL  The  Design  or  End  for  which  they  were  established. 

2 
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L  The  glory  of  God  the  grand  end. 
n.  Subordinately,  variotis  other  important  ends ;  as^ 

1.  To  signify  spiritual  things — AH  admit  this^  Socinians  excepted — 
Transubstantiation. 

2i  Are  9eal9  of  the  privileges  and  blessings  of  the  everlasting  cove- 
nant— ^Denied  by  Socinians,  Papists,  and  Mennonists — ^Argu- 
ment to  prove  that  they  are  seals — ^Various  arguments  of  oppos- 
ing sects  considered — ^Those  drawn  from  drcumcition  answered 
— ^The  Passover — ^Baptism — ^The  Lord's  Supper — Objection  by 
the  Papistsr— Answered  in  three  particulars — Objection  by  Anti< 
peedobaptists — ^Answered  in  three  particulars — ^Direct  argument 
in  proof  of — Objection  of  the  Baptists  answered — ^Direct  argu- 
ment * 

8.  A  third  subordinate  end,  to  distinguish  the  visible  Church  of 
God  from  the  unbelieving  world — Proved  in  three  particulars. 

4.  Another  end  of  the  sacraments — ^To  enable  believers  to  testify  their 

miion  and  communion  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  same  covenant 
blessings — ^An  objection  of  Socinus — ^Answered  in  four  particu- 
lars. 

5.  Another  end — ^It  binds  believers  to  the  practice  of  all  the  duties  of 

the  covenant. 

6.  Sacramental  signs  and  seals  are  not  promises  made  to  any  individ- 

ual, but  to  the  whole  visible  Church. 

UL  The  number  of  the  sacraments. 

1.  Under  the  Ancient  Dispensation  they  were  Uoo^  and  no  more — 
Errors  of  the  Papists  and  the  Baptists  respecting  Circimicision 
and  the  Passover. 
%  Under  the  New  Dispensation  also  two,  and  no  more— Further 
remarks  on  the  word  "Sacraments" — ^The  Papists  add^w  others 
— p-We  must  know  what  they  are. 
(I.)  Chnfirmaiion — What — ^Proof  that  it  is  not  a  divine  ordi- 
nance. 
(2.)  jPenitenee — ^What — Fallacy  of  in  two  particulars. 
(8,)  Sxtreme  UnctUm — What — Fallacy  of  in  two  particulars. 
(4.)  i/arreaQW— -What— In  four  particulars — ^The  Papal  theory 
o(  as  founded  on  Ephes.  vi.  81,  82 — Answer,  in  five  par- 
iicuIarBi 
(6.)  MiniiUrial  Order — ^Proof  that  it  is  not  a  Bacramen<>  in 
two  particolara. 


LECTURE  XVL 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  SACRAMENTS,   CONTINUED. 

I 

OIRCUMCISION ITS   ADMINISTRATION. 

A  few  additional  points  of  doctrine,  in  relation  to  the  ancient  sacraments. 

FIRST.  CiacuMoisioN — Importance  of  an  understanding  of  this  ancient  seal  of  the 
covenant 
1.  The  original  terma»  what: 
(1.)  When  instituted. 
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(2.)  By  whom  instituted — God. 
(8.)  With  whom  instituted — ^Abraham. 
(4.)  When  instituted  with  him. 
2.  CircomciBion,  as  an  external  or  visible  sig^ — ^What-*It8  institution 
shown  in  three  particulars — ^Reasons  for^— Three  assigned — ^The 
instrument  employed. 
8.  The  thing  signified — Shown  in  four  particulars. 

4.  Circumcision  a  seal — ^The  end  accomplished  thereby — Rom.  iv.  11, 

explained  in  four  particulars — ^Forms  the  basis,  first,  of  the  doc- 
trine of  justification  by  faith  without  works ;  Second,  that  cir- 
enmcision  was  not  only  a  sign  but  a  seal  of  the  righteousness  of 
iaith-^-Objeetions  of  opponents:  ^Plnt,  Socinians — Answered  in 
two  particulars ;  Second.  Do.  answered  in  three  particulars ;  Third. 
Objections  to  circumcision  as  a  seal :  1.  By  Socinians — ^Answered 
in  two  particulars ;  2.  By  do.  answered  in  three  particulars ;  8. 
By  Episcopius^  the  leader  of  the  Arminians — Answered,  in  two 
particulars : 

5.  Union  or  agreement  of  the  sign  with  the  thing  signified. 

6.  To  whom  administered. 

(1.)  To  adults:  i.  To  Abraham's  household;  ii  To  strangers;  iii. 
Proved  by  the  practice  of  the  patriarchs. 

(2.)  To  infants:  Mrst  Circumcised  by  Abraham  on  the  eighth 
day — By  the  ancient  Church,  down  to  the  introduction  of  the 
New  Testament  Dispensation — In  Egypt ;  Second  This  fact 
not  denied ;  Third  The  time  for  the  circumcision  of  adults 
not  determined  by  the  Divine  Law ;  Fourth.  Proves  the  exist- 
ence in  the  visible  Church  of  infant  church  membership- 
Two  important  results  follow :  1.  It  removes  the  objections, 
of  Antipiedobaptists ;  2.  Proves  that  the  right  of  infant 
church  membership  remains,  so  long  as  the  covenant^  of 
which  it  is  a  law,  continues  in  force — Proof,  that  neither 
the  change  in  the  dispensation,  nor  the  abrogation  of  the 
right  of  circumcision,  repeals  the  right  of  infant  church 
membership,  in  three  particulars:  I^rst.  The  Abrahamic 
Covenant  has  still  its  visible  sign  in  another  sacrament ; 
Second  The  adaptation  of  this  sacrament  to  infants;  Third 
That  sacrament  is  Baptism — ^Shown  in  two  particulars — 
Objections :  1.  If  this  be  so,  the  baptized  are  bound  to  keep 
the  Ceremonial  Law — Answer,  in  four  particulars ;  2.  That 
spiritual  circumcision  has  come  in  the  place  of  external 
circumcision,  Col.  IL,  11,  12, 13 — ^Answered,  in  two  particu- 
Uurs ;  Fowrth.  Direct  Proofs.    See  following  lecture. 


LECTURE  XVn. 

ADMINISTRATION  OP  THE  SACRAMENTS,   CONTINUED. 

ft 

PKEPRTUITT  OF  THB  ABRAKAMIO  COVENANT — INFANT  CHURCH  MEMBERSHIP— 

CIRCUMCISION — BAPTISM. 

Recapitulation  of  the  preceding  lecture — ^Direct  proofs  of  the  perpetuily  of  th^ 
Abrahamic  Covenant, 
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L  The  visible  Church  organized  on   the  basis  of  the  Abrahamic 
Covenant   of  circumcision  —  Janeway's   Letters   and  Mason's 
Essays  on. 
IL  The  Abrahamic  Covenant  not  abrogated  under  the  New  Testament 
dispensation — Objection  by  the  Baptists,  that  the  new  is  called 
"  a  better  covenant,*'  etc. — Answered  in  four  particulars. 
IIL  Proof  from  the  fact,  that  the  believing  Gentiles  were  by  Peter 
included  in  that  covenant 
Also,  from  the  import  of  the  term   "  Everlasting,"  as  applied 
to  that  covenant. 
IV.  Images,  olive  tree,  etc 
y.  The  names  which  designate  a  relation  to  that  covenant^  applied 

alike  to  Jews  and  Gentiles,  shown  in  two  particulara 
VL  The  same   blessings  secured  to  Abraham  by  circumcision,   are 
enjoyed  by  the  New  Testament  believers. 
Infant  church  memberfhlp  did  not  depend  upon  the  visible 
sign  of  circumcision,  but  upon  the  covenant  itself,  which  is 
still  in' force;  therefore,  infant  church  membership  cannot 
be  abrogated — Arguments  in  proof  of. 
The  silence  of  the  New  Testament  writers  regarding  infant 
church  membership,  as  urgeii  by  the  Baptists,  no  argument 
against  it,  shown  in  two  particulars : 
L  But  the  New  Testament  writers  are  not  silent  as  to  this  matter. 
Proof:  from  the  words  of  Christ,  Matt  xix.  13, 14 ;  Mark  x.  13, 
16.     Objection  by  Socinians   and  Baptists — ^Answered  in  five 
particulars — Another  objection  by  the  Baptists — ^Answered — 
Another  objection — Answered. 
IL  The  next  argument  drawn  from  the  relation  of  children  to  "  tlie 
kingdom  of  God,"  shown  in  two  particulars — Objection  by  the 
Baptists — Answered  in  two  particulars — Another  objection  by 
the  Baptists — Answered  in  throe  particulars — ^A  third  objeotiop 
by  the  Baptists — ^Answered  in  two  particulars. 


LECTURE  XVIIL 

INFANT  CHURCH  MEMBERSHIP,   CONTINUED. 
CIRCUMCISION ^BAPTISM. 

Farther  proofs^  drawn  from  passages  in  the  New  Testament  Recapitulation  of 
the  preceding  lecture. 

IIL  The  first  proof;  from  the  words  of  Peter,  Acts  ii.  89 :  1.  Who  were 
intended  by  the  words,  "  you  and  your  children  ?'*  Answer : 
The  Jews — ^Two  facts  stated — Objection  by  the  Baptists — 
Answered  in  three  particulars — Another  objection  by  the 
Baptists,  answered  in  two  particulars — 2.  What  we  are  to 
understand  by  "the  promise**  in  Acts  ii.,  "to  you  and  to  your 
children  t"  explained,  in  connection  with  other  promises. 

rV.  Prom  the  words  of  Paul,  Rom.  iv.  18, 14:  Explained  in  four  par- 
ticulars— ^Two  inferences. 
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V.  From  tlie  words  of  Paul,  Gal.  iii.  14 :  Explained — ^Inference — ^Re- 
capitulatioQ  of  the  preceding  arguments,  in  four  particulars. 
Proof,  from  "  the  Baptism  of  Households." 


LECTURE  XIX. 

THEPASSOVER. 

The  next  sacrament^  under  the  Old  Testament  dispensation,  comes  now  to  be 
considered,  namely : 

SECOND.  The  Passover. 

I.  The  Name :  The  original  terms  whence  it  is  derived — ^What  it 
denoted,  and  to  what  to  be  applied — Shown  in  four  particulars. 
IL  By  whom  instituted — Jehovah. 

1.  The  time  of  imstitution — ^Two  particulars. 

2.  The  time  when  celebrated — Shown  in  four  particulars. 

(1.)  The  m9nth — ^Two  remarks;  (2.)  The  day  of  the  month ; 
(8.)  Tlie  time  of  the  day ;  (4.)  The  two  eveniugSF-^Remarks. 
8.  The  places  of  celebration. 

(1.)  In   different  places — ^Egypt — ^The  wilderness — Gilgal. 
(2)  One  particular  place — ^The  Land  of  Promise,  Jerusalem. 

4.  The  vvtible  sign  of;  (1.)  The  lamb  or  small  beast ;  (2.)  Oxen — 

On  what  occasion  used— The  lamb  the  ordinary  victim — 
Its  qualities,  etc,  in  three  particulars — ^Further  pailiculars 
respecting  the  lamb;  L  The  slaying  of;  ii.  Sprinkling  of 
the  blood,  shown  in  three  particulars;  iii.  Roasting  the 
ilesh ;  iv.  Eating,  .shown  in  three  particulars. 

5.  The  thing  signified  by  the  Pascover — It  was, 

(1.)  A  memorial  feast — Children  admitted  to— Not  thereby 

to  be  admitted  to  the  Lord*s  Supper.     It  was  also, 
(2.)  An  expiatory  sacrifice — ^Denied  by  Socinians — Proved, 
in  four  arguments — Was  a  type  of  the  sacrifice  of 
Christ  for  sin. 
(3.)  The  Passover,  also,  was  of  a  sacramental  character — 
Proof  of,  shown  in  four  particulars — ^What  it  signified 
in  its  typical  relation  to  Christ,  the  antitype,  shown  in 
four  particulars. 

6.  Agreement  between  the  ngn  and  the  thing  signified — Shown 

in  two  particulars. 
Y.  The  partakers  of  the  Passover — First.  The  whole  congregation 
— Exceptions — ^Erastus,  Prynne,  and  others  affirm,  that  even 
the  morally  unclean  might  oat  the  Passover— Three  ad- 
missions— Error  of  the  Erastian  theory  shown  in  three 
ai*gumont3 — The  subject  resumed  in  the  next  lecture. 
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LECTURE  XX 

THE  PASSOVER — ^WOMEN — FEAST    OF   UNLEAVENED    BBEAB — 

BAPTISM. 

RECAPITULATION THE     SUBJECT    CONTINUED. 

Besides  the  circumc'iBed  Israelites, 

Second,  The  Women  of  Israel  were  admitted  to  the  Passover — A  diffl> 
culty  met  and  answered,  in  six  particulars.. 

Third,  Families — Number  in  each — Provisions  by  law  for  those  una- 
voidably prevented  from  celebrating  the  Passover. 

FowrtK  Proselytes. 

The  Featt  of  Unleavened  Bread, 

Distinction  between  it  and  the  Passover — ConclusioxL 

BAPTISM. 

Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  sacraments  under  the  Kew  Dispensation; 
and, 

FIRST.   Holy  Baptdsm — Derivation   of  the   term,   from   the  Greek,  Baiiti^fUh 
Matt  iii.  7  ;  xxi.  15 ;  Rom.  vi.  4.     Your  attention  is  direct-ed, 
L  To  the  baptism  of  the  Hebrews. 

1.  The  subjects — Proielytea  from  other  nations.    Hence, 

(1.)  The  "  divers  washings  "  of  which  Paul  speaks,  Heb.  ix. 

10 — ^Maimonides  on. 
(2.)  Not  claimed  by  them  to  be  founded  in  a  Divine  com- 
mand.    ' 
(8.)  Immersion,  the  moae — Remarks  on. 
(4.)  The  act  performed,  not  by  church  officers,  but  by  the 
proselytes  themselves 

2.  The  children  of   these    prosely^es — ^How  were   they  treated 

in  the  Jewish  Church  I — Those  brought  with  them — ^Both 
,         circumcised  and  baptized — ^Those  born  after — Only  circum- 
cised— ^Tbree  important  inferences. 

n.  The  baptism  of  John :  This  subject  involves  a  controversy  with 
the  Baptists  on  many  points — What  the  Baptists  affirm  respecting 
the  baptism  of  John. 

First.  That  Christian  baptism  was  promulgated  by  him. 

Second,  That  he  and  his  disciples  administered  one  of  the  sacra- 
ments of  tie  Christian  Church — ^Answer — Facts  admit- 
ted in  regard  to  the  baptism  of  John.     It  is  conceded, 

1.  That  John  came  from  God. 

2.  That  he  baptized  by  immersion,  or  washing.  But, 
8.  That  he  did  not  derive  his  commission  from  Christ. 
4.  He  came  to  prepare  the  way  for  Messiah — ^This 

the  pivot  on  which  his  whole  mission  turns — 
Two  passages  explained:  (1.)  Isaiah  xL  8: 
(2.)  Mai.  ill  1. 
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Urit  Wliat  is  meant  by  "  the  way  of  the  Messiah,  or  Redeemer/' 
as  employed  by  the  prophets,  evangelists,  and  the 
apostle  Paul,  explained. 

Second.  How  the  way  was  thus  prepared  by  John — Obstacles  in 
the  way  of  Messiah — A  view  of  his  character  and  work 
neeee'sary  to  explain  them. 

1.  Character  and  work  of  Christ 

2.  Wrong  notions  of  the  Jews  respecting  them. 

8.  Their  strong  attachment  to  the  tabemade  and 

temple  worship. 
4.  But  Christ  came  to  break  doym  the  middle  wall 

of  partition  between  Jew  and  Qentile. 
Further  remarks  respecting  the  ministry  of  John : 
(1.)  It  was  administered  at  the  end  of  the  Old, 
and  beginning  of  the  Xf ew  Dispensation — 
What  follows,  on  the  Baptist  hypothesia. 
shown  in  two  particulars — Conclusion — 
The  sabjeot  resumed  in  the  next  Lecture. 


LECTURE  XXI. 

HOLY  BAPTISM — ^THE  SUBJECT  CONTINUED. 

John's  mikistrt  and  baptism  preparative — John's  baptism  not  a  saora- 

'  MENT — not   christian   BAPTISM. 

m 

Recapitulation.    Proof, 
L  That  John's  baptism  was  not  a  Christian  sacrament 

1.  No  provision  was  made  for  its  perpetual  observance  in  tl)6  Church  os  a  stand- 

ing sacrament 
(1.)  His  baptism  expired  with  his  death. 

(2.)  No  provision  made  for  its  continuance  by  Christ — ^The  sacrament 
of  holy  baptism  not  instituted  till  after  the  resurrection. 

2.  The  ministry  of  John  merely  preparative,  evident  from  a  view  of  its  princi- 

pal parts,  shown  in  five  particulars — Conclusion. 
8.  Further  evidence  from  John's  preaching,  in  five  particulars. 

H.  John's  baptism  was  not  Christian  baptism — ^Arguments  in  proof  o(  derived  from 
Robert  Hall,  etc 

1.  The  commission  to  baptize  all  nations  originated  in  the  express  command  of 

Christ,  which  John's  did  not 

2.  John's  baptism  was  administered  before  the  Christian  dispensation  opened,  etc 
8.  Christian  baptism  is  a  sacrament  of  visible  initiation  into  the  Christian 

Church,  as  distinguished  from  the  ancient  Jewish  Church,  shown  in  two 
particulars. 

4.  The  baptism  of  John  was  unto  repentance  and  reformation,  as  a  preparation 

for  the  approaching  kingdom  of  God ;  but  the  institution  of  Christ  included 
an  explicit  profession  of  faith  in  him  as  the  Lord  of  that  kingdom. 

Three  observations  on: 

5.  Christian  baptism  was  invariably  administered  in  the  name  of  Christ,  but 

John's  baptism  was  not  performed  in  that  name. 
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6.  John  not  only  distinguished  his  baptism  from  that  of  Christy  which  was  to 
follow  his,  but  Christ's  baptism  is  distinguished  from  JohnX  etc. 

7.^  No  provision  made  for  its  continuance. 

8.  The  apostles  re-baptized  those  who  had  been  baptized  by  John,  etc. — Instances 
of — ^Three  inferences — ^The  last  inference  (namely,  that  those  baptized  by 
John  did  not  receive  the  Holy  Spirit)  violently  opposed  by  certain  Baptist 
writers — ^The  facts  in  this  controyersyi  as  founded  on  Acts  xviii.  28,  et  seq., 
fully  discussed — ^ApoUos^  etc 


LECTURE    XXn. 

HOLY  BAPTISM — THE  SUBJECT  CONTINUED. 

John's  baptism,  and  the  baptism  administered  by  Christ's  disciples, 

temporary. 

Recapitulation  of  the  facts  in  the  case  of  Apollosi  at  the  close  of  the  preceding 
Lecture,  with  further  remarks  concerning  him — ^Further  facts  in  this  controyersy,  in 
proof  that  John's  baptism  was  temporary,  as  derived  from  Acts,  chapter  xix. — ^Direct 
arguments  resumed  from  the  preceding  Lecture. 

9.  John's  ministry  and  baptism  were  limited  to  the  Jews,  eta 
10.  The  Abrahamic  Covenant^  of  which  the  New  Economy  is  a  more  full  dispen- 
sation, included  infants — ^But  John  did  not  baptize  infants — Conclusion — 
Two  inferences — Remarks  on  the  baptism  which  our  Lord's  disciple^  by  his 
order,  administered  before  the  resurrection — ^This  transaction  recorded  John 
iiL  22-26,  and  John  iy.  1 — ^These  records  examined — Proof  that  the  baptism 
administered  by  them  wAs  not  the  sacrament  of  baptism  afterwards  insti- 
tuted by  Christ     The  arguments  are  the  following : 

(1.)  The  faith  required  in  John's  baptism  had  not  Jesus  of  Nazareth  for  its 

object,  nor  was  it  administered  in  the  name  of  Christ 
(2.)  So  many  would  not  have  been  baptized  by  the  disciples  in  Judea,  if 
at  their  baptism  they  had  known  and  acknowledged  (as  is  required 
of  adults  in  Christian  baptism)  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  the 
Christ 
(8.)  This  baptism  by  the  disciple?,  like  that  of  John,  was  only  a  temporary 

baptism. 
(4.)  Baptism  administered  by  our  Lord's  disciples  could  not  belong  to  the 
New  Testament  dispensation  and  Church,  for  these  were  not  yet  in 
being. 
(6.)  Our  Lord,  for  a  short  time,  directed  his  disciples  to  baptize— Objects 
of,  shown  in  two  particulars. 

LECTURE    XXm. 

CHRISTIAN     BAPTISM. 

NAME  INSTITUTION  VISIBLE      SIGN. 

Recapitulation  of  the  preceding  Lecture.    The  subject  of  the  present  Lecture  is, 
Baptism  as  a  sacrament,  instituted  by  Christ  after  the  resurrection — ^To  it  as  such 
belong  three  things,  namely :  L  Its  doctrine;  2.  Its  history;  8.  Its  pastoral  admin- 
istration. 
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L  Of  the  Doctrine  of  Baptism.    Under  this  head,  consider, 

1.  Its  name — derived  from  the  Greek,  "  BartttiT/ia,"  Matt  iii.  Y ;  xxi  16 ;  Rom. 

"VL  4 — Remarks  on — ^Various  applications  of  the  verb  BarC'tt^ — ^from 
Ba^tf^ — and  the  noun  " BaTttKTfia" 

FiBST.  Literally,  as  applied,  1.  To  civil  purposes^  (for  example,  to 
human  bodies,)  in  the  sense,  (1.)  Of  dipping,  or  irmneraing ; 
(2.)  Of  washing  ;  (3.)  Articles  of  domestic  use ;  (4.)  Aspersion, 
or  sprinkling — Erroneous  use  of  these  terms  by  the  Baptists ; 
2.  Their  ceremonial  use — Heb.  ix.  10,  iun^opoig  Barttiafidti, 
explained. 

Second.  XJsedJiguraiively :  What  thej  signify,  shown  in  three  particulars. 

2.  The  divine  institution  of  baptism. 

(1.)  Instituted  by  Christy  as  the  sacrament  of  the  Abrahamic  Covenant 
under  the  New  Dispensation. 

(2.)  The  time  when  instituted,  after  the  resurrection — ^Two  remarks  on. 

(3.)  At  the  first  institution  of  the  gospel  ministry. 

(4.)  Its  perpetual  observance  obligatory — Rejected  by  Socinians  and 
Quakers — Reply  to,  in  three  particulars — Further  remarks  on  the 
Quaker  theory  of  baptism  by  the  Spirit  only,  in  seven  particulars. 

8.  Baptism  as  a  visible  sign.    This  consists  in  the  use, 

(1.)  Of  pure  natural  water — ^Unauthorized  additions  to,  by  the  Churches 

of  Rome  and  England — Mohammedans. 
(2.)  Prescribed  action  in  baptism — ^Mode,  by  immersion,  affusion,  and 
sprinkling — Baptist  objections — ^Answers  to — Direct  arguments  in 
support  of  the  mode  by  aspersion  and  sprinkling — ^Three  prelimi- 
naries— ^Arguments,  etc 
i  The  baptism  of  three  thousand  persons  by  immersion  in  half 

a  day  by  the  twelve  apostles  impossible. 
ii  Admitting  the  baptism  of  the  Eunuch  to  have  been  by  im- 
mersion, (though  improbable,)  the  circumstances  in  the  cases 
of  Paul,  the  Jailer,  and  others,  favor  that  of  aspersion. 
ilL  Sprinkling  by  blood  and  water  divinely  appointed,  and  of 

common  use  among  the  Jews, 
iy.  Christ's  yoke  easy — Conclusion — ^Trine  immersion  and  sprink- 
ling. 

LECTURE   XXIV. 

CHRISTIAN  BAPTISM — SUBJECT  CONTINUED. 
THK    VISIBLE    SIGN THE   THING   SIGNIFIED BAPTISMAL   REGENERATION. 

Recapitulation.    Another  appendage  of  the  action  of  Christian  baptism  as  a  sacra- 
ment, in  addition  to  the  mode,  is. 

Second.  The  union  of  the  Word  of  God  with  the  application  of  the  water,  in  the 
name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost — Remarks  on : 

1.  Must  be  proclaimed  in  the  form  prescribed  by  Christ. 

2.  Publication  of  the  name  of  the  person  baptized — Remarks,  (1.)  On 

the  word  "  Christening" — When  improperly  used ;  (2.)  On  the 
words  "  Regeneration  and  Regenerated,"  as  used  by  the  ancient 
Fathers;  (3.)  On  the  words  "Illumination"  and  "Enlightened;" 
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(4.)  Result  of  the  loose  use  of  by  the  Churches  of  Rome  and  En^ 
land,  and  bj  Lutherans^  Methodists^  etc. — ^The  dogma  of  bap- 
tismal regeneration. 

3.  Baptism  not  regeneration — ^Proofs : 

L  The  material  substance  used  in  baptism  cannot  reach  the 

mind — Objection — ^Answer, 
n.  All  who  have  partaken  of  the  sacraments  not  real  conyerts— 

Israelites — Simon  Magus. 
IIL  Faith  and  repentance  required  of  adults  before  baptism. 
IV.  Regeneration  necessary  to  salvation — Baptism  not 
y.  The  administration  of  sacraments  a  discretionary  act  of  the 
minister — Not  so  of  the  disposal  of  the  Spirit    To  the  doc- 
trine of  baptism  belongs, 

4  The  thing  signified — In  what  it  consists. 

(1.)  It  seals  to  the  Church  the  various  grace  of  the  Covenant 
(2.)  Is  not  communicated  in  the  same  measure,  or  alike,  to  all — 
Reasons  therefor,  in  two  particulars — Proof,  in  three  par- 
ticulars— ^These  apply  to  the  Lord's  Supper,  but  particu- 
larly to  baptism — ^Applied  to  the  case. 
First,  Of  iNPANTs,  in  two  particulars. 
Second.  Of  adults,  in  four  particulars. 

5.  Agreement  between  the  sign  and  the  thing  signified — ^This  so  obvi- 
'  ous  as  to  require  no  remarks. 

6.  The  lawful  partakers  of  baptism,  or  the  subjects  o£     These  are, 

(1.)  Adults — Believing— No  dispute  regarding  them. 
(2.)  Infants — Rejected  by  the  Baptists — ^Their  right  to,  supported 
by  the  following  arguments :  namely, 
L  The  perpetuity  of  the  Abrahamic  Covenant,  shown 
in  two  particulars. 
XL  The  substitution  of  baptism  in  the  place  of  circum- 
cision— ^Denied  by  the  Baptists — A  case  supposed 
— ^Recapitulation  of  proofs  in  a  former  Lecture,  in 
three  particulars — Objection — ^Answered,  in  four 
particulars 
IIL  From  the  relation  which  infants  sustain  to  God  and 

his  Church.    ' 
ly.  Apostolic  example — ^Two  remarks  on — ^Facta  reviewed 
in  two  particulars — Conclusion. 


LECTURE  XXV. 

HISTORY  OF  BAPTISM — ITS  PASTORAL  ADMINISTRATION. 

To  the  ordinance  of  Baptism,  as  a  Christian  sacrament^  belongs, 
1.  Its  Bistort:  Preliminaries — ^Design  and  use  of — Confined  in  this  lecture  to  in* 
fants — Limited  to  the  period  of  Augustine — ^Authorities  quoted. 

1.  The  Afostles,  and  those  who  acted  with  them — ^Examples. 

2.  Hermes. 

8.  Justin  Mai*tyr — ^Three  remarks  on  his  testimony. 
4.  IremcuS)  A.  D.  160 — Two  remarks  on. 
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ft.  Tertullian — ^Remark. 

6.  Origen. 

7.  Cyprian,  Bishop  of  CarUiage — ^Fidua — Council  of  Carthage^  A.  D.  268. 

8.  OptAtus,  A.  D.  360 — Remarks. 

9.  Gregory  Nazianzen. 

10.  Ambrose. 

Those  writers  who  flourished  from  A.  D.  880  to  Augustine. 

11.  Chrysostom. 

12.  Athanasius — ^Pelagius — Controversy  awakened  by  his  errors^  etc. 
18.  Jerome,  or  Hieronymus. 

14.  Augustine— Three  remarks  on   1  Cor.  viL,    "  Else  were  your  children  un- 
clean," etc 
Objection  of  the  Baptists,  that  the  baptism  of  infants  was  an  unscrip- 
tural  innoration — Claim    the  Waldenses,  etd — Reply  to,   in  two 
particulars — Waldensian  testimony  in  defense  of  infant  baptism — 
The  last  article  connected  with  Christian  baptism  as  a  sacrament 

II.  Its  Pastoral  Administration — ^Preliminaries — ^Directions  in  reference  to  the  sub- 
jects of^ 

1.  Infants  :  Remarks  on, 

(1.)  The  qnaliflcations  of  the  parents  who  present  children  for  holy 

baptism. 
(2.)  Important  questions,  regarding  those  church  members  who  have 

not  fulfilled  their  baptismal  vows. 
(3.)  Recent  action  of  General  Synod  on. 
(4.)  Further  questions  on. 
(5.)  MThen  parents  should  apply  to  the  pastor  for  the  baptism  of  their 

children — Reasons  for. 
(6.)  Parents  to  be  instructed  in  regard  to  the  doctrine  and  obligations  o£ 

2.  Adults: 

(1.)  On  application,  time  to  be  given  for  pastoral  instruction  and 

examination,  etc 
(2.)  To  be  administered  in  public  assemblies — ^Private  baptism— Five 

reasons  given  against 
(8.)  To  be  administered  on  the  Sabbath. 
(4.)  How  to  be  administered. 
(6.)  A  record  of  the  baptised  to  be  kept 


LECTURE  XXVL 

THE    lord's    supper. 

The  last  of  the  four  divinely  appointed  sacraments,  and  the  second  under  the 
New  Dispensation  is, 

THE    lord's   supper. 

Preliminaries — Its  basis,   the  'Abrahamic  Covenant — ^Early  and    gradually  cor- 
rupted, until  it  degenerated  into  the  Popish  Mass — Corrupted, 

1.  By  the  Romish  Church. 

2.  By  Unitarians. 

8.  By  some  Protestant  denominations — ^Lutherans — ^The  Church  of  England 
and  others — Importance  of  a  right  underetanding,  etc,  of — ^Its  doctrine, 
history,  and  administration. 
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I.  Ita  Doctrine:     Tliis  comprehends  the  name,  Divine  inBtitution,  visible  sign, 
the  thiog  signified,  the  partakers^  and  the  design  o^  etc. 

1.  The  name. 

(1.)  Derivation  of — Whj  called  a  "  supper,"  shown  in  four  particulars — 
Other  names — Mass  or  Missa — "Bread"— "The  cup  of  blessing" 
—  "The  breaking  of  bread" — "Sacrificium" — "The  sacrament 
of  the  altar" — ^The  first  and  last  condemned. 

2.  ItB  Divine inttUtUion:  (1.)  Christ  its  author;  (2)  Mode  of,  ita  analogy 

to  the  Passover ;  (3.)  What  taught  thereby,  shown  in  three  particulan^ 
(4.)  Bread  and  wine  in  the  passover  changed  from  a  common  to  a  special 
use :  (5.)  Christ  commands  its  observance. 
Objection  by  the  Quakers,  that  this  institution  is  not  obligatory — 
Answered  in  five  argument& 

8.  The  visible  sign.    The  elements  consist^ 

FiasT.  Of  the  symbols  themselves — Bread  and  wine. 

1.  Bread — Kind,  etc. — Papists  use  wafers — ^Folly  of — ^Three 

reasons  for  rejecting  their  use. 

2.  Wine — Remarks  on — Color  of — Whether  to  be  mixed  with 

water — Whether  other  elements  can  be  substituted.    To 
the  visible  sign  belongs  also, 

Seoond.  The  actions,  both  of  the  administrator  and  the  recipient 

FnusT.  The  actions  of  Christ — ^What  he  did  and  said  in  dis- 
tributing the  bread  and  wine — Wliat  he  did  in 
relation  to  the  bread,  shown  in  four  particulars — ^And 
to  the  tBine,  shown  in  three  particulars — What  he 
SAID— His  words  were  either,  (1.)  Preceptive,  or, 
(2.)  Explanatory — Remarks  on.  In  relation  to  the 
**bready"  "This  is  my  body,  given — ^broken — ^for 
you :"  Matt  xxvL ;  Mark  xiv. ;  1  Cor.  x.  24 — Same 
Willi  the  lamb  in  the  passover — Perversion  of,  by 
Romanists. 

Traksubstantiatton— Arguments  against. 

I.  Such  transubstantiation  contradicted  by  the  whole  history  of  its  instita- 
tion,  etc 
IL  Is  destructive  of  the  human  nature,  and  hence  of  the  person  of  Christ, 
in.  Contradicts  the  testimony  of  our  senses— Objection  by  Papists— Answered  in 
three  particulars. 


LECTURE  XXVn.       . 

THE   lord's  SUPPER,   CONTINUED. 
TRANSUBSTANTIATION ^THE    CCP THE   THING    SIGNIFIED. 

The  arguments  against  transubstantiation  resumed : 
IV.  If  Christ's  words,  "  this  is  my  body,"  changed  the  bread  into  his  real  body, 

then  he  did  not  die,  etc. 
V.  Is  contradicted  by  all  the  facts  connected  with  the  crucifixion,  resurrection, 

and  ascension  of  Christ. 
VI.  Is  contxadicted  by  Scripture. 
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Vn.  Destroys  the  character  of  the  Lord's  Supper  as  a  sacrament,  and  makes  the 

Saviour  not  an  object  of  faith,  but  of  carnal  enjoyment 
VIIL  Involyes  the  working  of  a  miracle,  without  exciting  astonishment. 
IX  Is  opposed  by  the  history  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  the  sentiments  of  the 
primitive  and  ancient  Fathers — Concluding  remarks — The  words,  "  this  is 
my  body,**  to  be  understood  litercdly. 

The  words  of  Christ,  in  relation  to  the  cup,  aret, 

First  Preceptive — Perversion  of  by  Romanists. 

PopUfi  prohibition  of  the  cup  to  the  laity^ — Principal  reason 
for— That  the  disciples  were  all  priests  and  not  laity— Answered 
— Other  objections  by  Romanists  to  the  giving  the  cup — ^Bel- 
larmine — Answered — ^Another  writer — Answered — ^Another 
by  Bellarmine — ^Answered — Further  arguments  in  proof  of 
the  existence  of  the  law  requiring  communion  in  both  kinds. 

(1.)  The  command  of  the  Saviour  is  express. 

(2.)  The  disciples  did  all  drink  of  the  cup. 

(3.)  Inferred,  from  the  relation  believers  sustain  to  Christ 

(4.)  Proo^  from  1  Cor.  x.,  xi. 

(6.)  The  abuse  of  the  cup  by  the  Corinthians,  proof  that 
they  had  access  to  it  by  law. 

Second.  The  explanatory  words,  etc.,  "  This  cup  is  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  my  blood,"  etc. — Defended  agaiust  Romish  perver- 
sions— Their  true  sense  explained,  in  three  particulars. 
"We  now  come  to  consider. 

Second,  The  actions  of  the  diadplea,  as  the  first  communicants,  etc — Shown 
in  three  particulars. 

4.  The  thing  aign^ed  and  sealed  by  the  visible  signs  in  the  Lord's  Supper. 

Urtt  The  tign^   what? — In  general — In  particular — Conclusion — A 
question  answered. 
Second.  SecUa — ^Explained  in  four  particulars. 

5.  Agreement  between  the  iign  and  the  thing  signified, 

6.  The  lawful  partakers  of  the  Holy  Supper — ^Erastians — ^Those  who  admit 

all  the  baptized — Proof,  that  the  Lord's  Supper  is  not  a  converting 
ordinance,  in  five  arguments. 

Objection.  But  did  not  all  the  Israelites  eat  the  Passoyer  f  (See 
Lecture  on.) 

Question.  Can  the  Lord's  Supper  be  lawfully  administered  to  children  I 
— ^Answered — Conclusion. 

7.  The  e7td  for  which  the  Holy  Supper  was  instituted — Shown  in  seven  par- 

ticulars— ^Private  communion  condemned — Conclusion — ^The  obligations 
which  it  imposes — Shown  in  four  particulars. 


LECTURE   XXVIII. 

THE    lord's    SUPPER,    CONTINUED. 
THE     HISTORY     OF    THE     LORd's     SUFPSR. 

This  lecture  treats, 
IL  Of  the  History  of  the  Holy  Supper. 

Preliminaries — ^Two  facts  in  r^ard  to  it : 
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FiBST.  The  apottolic  age :  Its  administration  frequent ;  2.  It  involved  an  avowal 
of  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel :  8.  Was  simple  in  its  rites ;  4.  Yet 
soon  perverted  by  unregenerate  Jews  and  Gentiles. 

First  The  heretic  Ebion — ^his  heresy  shown  in  three  particulars. 
Second  The  church  at  Corinth — Reproved  by  Paul — 1  GorinfJi. 
xl,  fully  explained,  in  four  particulars — Abuses  of  verso 
27,  by  Bellarmine  and  some  Lutheran  doctors — ^Answered 
in  four  particulars — On  1  Corinth,  xi.  28 — ^The  duty  of 
self-examinatioH — ^The  law  respecting  it — What  is  included 
in  the  duty  of  self-examination — Consequence  of  an  un- 
worthy eating  and  drinking,  etc,  1  Corinth.  xL  29,  30 — 
Summary  of  the  preceding  exposition. 

SEOoifD.  Age  of  the  Apostolical  Fathers ;  These  are :  (1.)  The  five  following,  name- 
ly:  Hennas,  Polycarp,  Ignatius,  Clemens,  and  Barnabas — ^Their  writings 
limited — Say  but  little  on  this  subject — Quotations  from  (1.)  Justin 
Martyr;  (2.)Irenieus;  (8.)  Ignatius;  (4.)  Irenteus  again;  (5.)  Clemens. 
Of  the  manner  of  celebrating,  etc — Justin — ^Facts  expressed  thereby, 
in  four  particulars — On  the  wor4s  "offering,  sacrifice,  and  altar '-^ 
Two  observations. 


LECTURE  XXIX. 

THE     POPISH     MASS. 

Preliminaries — General  description  of — Accounts  for  three  characteristics  of  the 
Romish  Church — Made  the  subject  of  particular  discussion  in  the  Heidelberg  Cate- 
chism— Hence,  this  Lecture. 

I.  Of  the  Mass  in  general 

1.  Its  ncune — Latin  Missa,  corrupted  into  Mass. 

(I.)  Its  origin. 

(2.)  When  first  known  in  the  apostolic  age. 

2.  The  visible  signs  and  ceremonies  o/'-^Contrariety  of,  to  those  of  the  Lord's 

Supper,  shown  in  three  particulars. 

8.  The  doctrine  of,  as  settled  by  the  Council  of  Trent^  shown  in  five  particu- 
lars :  i.  Is  founded  on  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  ;  il.  Is  a  denial 
of  the  full  atonement  for  sin  made  by  Christ ;  iiL  Is  opposed  by  every 
fact  the  Scriptures  express  in  relation  to  the  present  state  of  the  Re- 
deemer ;  iv.  Romanists  worse  than  the  Jews»  who  crucified  Christ  but 
once,  they  often ;  v.  Romanists  inconsistent,  who  olTer  up  an  unbloody 
sacrifice ;  vL  Lastly^  the  Lord's  Supper  a  eucharistic,  not  a  propitiatory 
sacrifice. 

4.  The  history  of  the  Mass — ^Not  known  to  the  apostles,  nor  to  the  early 
Latin  Christians.  f%rst.  Proof  that  the  Lord's  Supper  was  not  intended 
as  an  expiatory  sacrifice  of  the  body  of  Christ  Second,  Proof  that  from 
A.  D.  100  to  600,  no  traces  are  to  be  found  of  the  Romish  Mass:  (1.) 
Justin  Martyr  quoted;  (i.)  Romish  plea  from  Justin  Martyr's  use  of  the 
word  oblations — Answered;  (il)  Another  plea,  from  Justin's  Dialogue 
with  Trypho — Answered ;  (iil)  Another,  from  Clemens  Romanua,  etc — 
Answered;  (iv.)  Another  ditto — ^Answered;  (v.)Another,  from  Irenasus— 
Answered— Conclusion,  on  the  history  of  the  second  century ;  ii.  His- 
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tory  of,  in  the  third  century — ^Preliminary — Cyprian ;  iii  History  o^  in 
the  fourth  century ;  iv.  From  the  fourth  to  the  beginning  of  the  seventh 
century;  v.  From  A.  D.  600  to  850;  tI  From  the  period  of  Leo  IV,  . 
A.  D.  850,  to  the  Council  of  Lateran,  under  Innocent  III.,  A.  D.  1216 ; 
vii  From  Luther,  eta,  down  to  the  Council  of  Trent^  A.  D.  1689-40. 


LECTURE  XXX. 

THE    lord's    supper     (RESUMED.) 

ITS  PASTORAL  ADMINISTRATION. 

We  come  now  to  inquire  respectizlg, 
III.  The  Pastoral  Administration  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  ' 

1.  Of  his  duties  in  general, 

(1.)  Must  teach  sound  doctrine  in  regard  to  it — ^What  it  comprehends^ 
shown  in  four  particulars — ^The  idea  embraced  in  the  word  con- 
dition, what 

2.  Other  pastoral  duties.    These  relate, 

(1.)  To  the  pastor  himself  in  his  preparations.     He  should, 

FinL  Press  upon  sinners  the  duty  of  immediate  preparation. 
Second.  Avoid  interruptions  from  worldly  sources. 
Third.  Commence  his  pulpit  preparations  early  in  the  week. 
(2.)  To  the  people  of  his  charge. 

First.  Call  a  special  prayer-meeting  early  in  communion  week. 
Second.  Examine  persons  for  admission  to  communion — ^Directions 
how  to  conduct  such  examinations — Particular  cases,  how 
to  be  treated — Further  directions — ^Two  points  of  special 
inquiry  regarding  candidates,  etc. — Questions  to. 
T^rd.  Should  be  familiar  and  tender,  while  he  is  solemn  and 
faithful,  in  his  examinations. 
JFburth.  Further  directions  to  the  pastor. 
Ftfth.  The  delivery  of  an  action  sermoiu 

Sixth.  Appropriate  subjects  of  discourse  immediately  before  the 
communion. 
Seventh.  A  question,  whether  the  communion  should  be  delivered 
T  privately. 

Eighth.  Let  the  pastor  exhort^  that  the  whole  communion  Sabbath 
be  most  religiously  sanctified. 


LECTURE  XXXL 

PASTORAL    DUTIES,     RESUMED. 

CATECHETICAL   INSTRUCTION. 

L  Hie  eharaeter  of  this  dnty : 

1.  Exposition  of  2  Tim.  L  18,  **  sound  words." 

%.  To  these  "  sound  words  **  is  ascribed  "  a  form  " — Explained. 

8.  Derivation  of  the  word  catechize, 

4.  The  primitive  practice  of— Creeds— Apologies — Catechisms. 
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II.  Of  cateehiitM  in  general. 

1.  Comprehend  oral  instraction  bj  question  and  answer. 

2.  Not  given  by  divine  authority,  and  hence  not  infallible. 
8.  Early  origin  and  use  of  such  compilations. 

IIL  History  of  Catechisms;  and, 

1.  Of  the  Heidelberg  CsitefAiism — ^By  whom  compiled — Extent  of  circulation — 

A  choice  summary  of  Christian  doctrine — Occasion  on  which  it  was 
composed — ^College  of  Heidelberg — Lectures  upon,  by  Ursinus. 

2.  Of  the  lF<;«^ntn«^er  Catechism — Origin  of — English  Parliament — ^Difference 

between  the  Synod  of  Dort  and  the  Westminster  divines — ^Westminster 
Catechisms,  Larger  and  Smaller — ^Differ  from  the  Heidelberg — Query, 
whether  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  (xvth  Lord's  Day)  is  Calvinistic — 
Answered  in  three  particulars. 

IV.  Pastoral  Duty  in  reference  to  catechetical  instruction.    This  duty  urged, 

1.  From  the  relation  of  baptized  children  to  the  Qhurcli. 

2.  Importance  of,  compared  with  branches  of  knowledge. 
8.  Ffom  its  great  advantages. 

4.  It  is  actually  preaching  the  Word. 

5.  Is  productive  of  benents  to  the  pastor  himself. 

6.  Disastrous  consequences  of  its  neglect^  in  four  particulars. 

y.  DuuEcnoNs  to  pastors^  etc.,  in  six  particulars — Conclusion. 


LECTURE  XXXn. 

PASTORAL  DUTIES — THE  SUBJECT  CONTINUED. 
PASTORAL   VISITATIONS,  PART   I. 

Preliminaries — ^Difference  between  pastoral  visitations  and  the  preaching  of  the 
Word : 

L  Proofs  of  pastoral  visitation  as  a  duty.    Evident, 

1.  From  the  nature  of  th%  gospel  ministry  and  the  pastoral  office. 

2.  From  the  obligations  of,  as  enforced  by  the  examples  of  Christ  and  his 

apostles. 
S.  From  the  diversified  wants  of  those  to  whom  he  ministers. 

II.  Of  pastoral  visitations  there  are  two  kinds : 

1.  Oeneraly  embracing  the  families  of  the  whole  congregation,  whioh  may 
be  recommended  by  the  following  arguments: 

(I.)  It  makes  the  pastor  acquainted  with  his  flock. 

(2*)  It  reaches  those  who  are  otherwise  inaccessible. 

(3.)  It  serves  to  endear  the  pastor  to  his  people. 

(4.)  It  renders  the  preaching  of  God's  Word  more  effectual  to  indi- 
viduals. 

(5.)  The  benefits  of  such  pastoral  visitation  depend  upon  the  manner 
of  its  performance — Much  grace  and  wisdom  are  required  in 
its  performance — Directions:  i.  Should  study  the  sentiments 
and  habits  of  each  member  of  the  family ;  ii.  Should  prepare 
the  way  by  previous  notice  ;  iiL  Should  not  pass  by  the  poor; 
iv.  Should  be  gentle  and  affectionate  to  all — Subjects  of  in- 
struction — ^A  few  particulars  of  advice:  1.  Visits  should  be 
short ;  2.  Should  avoid  disputation;  3.  It  may  be  best  to  begin 
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'With  children ;  4.  Persons  subject  to  fear  most  be  approached 
with  caution;  5.  Must  not  be  the  arbiter  of  disputes  between 
neighbors ;  6.  Should  conclude  his  visits  bj  prayer. 


LBCTURE   XXXTTT. 

PASTOBAL  VISITATIONS,   CONTINUED. 

Pastoral  Tisitations  are^ 

2.  J^artiadar  and  oeeational,  among  individuals  and  families — ^Preliminaries 
These  visitalions  are  of  three  kinds;  namely, 
L  Visits  which  arise  from  the  ttpeeial  providence  of  Ood 

1st  The  SICK  IN  BODY — ^those  who  are  realty  sick — Directions^  in 
six  particulars.    The  characters  of  the  sick  are  of  three 
kinds: 
FirU,  The  irretigume:  May.be  ignorant  or  indifferent^ 
etc. — ^Directions;  2.  May  discover  great  hardness 
of  heart — ^Directions;  8.  May  be  self-righteous— 
DirectionSb 
Seetmd  The  ibi(6(/tJ— This  dass  described— Directions. 
Third  Thej»foiM— Directiboa 
2nd.  The  atfucted  :  When  irreligiou»t  how  to  be  treated ;  2.  When 

pioue — ^Directions  in  respect  to  them. 
8rd.  The  AWAKorKD  and  TaouBLiD  ix  mind— Preliminaries^  in  re- 
spect to  the  pastor  himself— -There  are  degrees  in  awaken- 
ing: L  Partial — ^Described-^Directions;  ii.  Stronger  work 
of  conviction — ^Described — ^Directions;  iii  Awakening  ao- 
oompanied  with  despair^— Described'— Directions. 


LBCTURE   XXXIV. 

PASTORAL  VISITATIONS,   CONTINUED. 
PASTORAL  KXBRTI0K8   IN   SEASON   OF   RELIOIOUS   DKCLSN8I0K. 

Beo^ntnlation  of  the  preceding  Lecture — Summary  of  doctrines  to  be  taught  in 
times  of  awakening.    The  farther  duty  of  the  pastor  in  his  visitationi^ 

4th.  To  mownnare  in  ZUm^  or  believers  under  the  pressure  of  sore  trials  of  faith 
—Description  of  such—- Various  oases  of:  (1.)  Those  who  doubt  of  their 
renewal  by  grace,  when  comparing  themselves  with  others — ^How  to  be 
treated ;  (2.)  Those  who  have  lost  their  first  transports^  etc — ^Directions 
regarding  such ;  (8.)  Those  whose  religions  comforts  are  fluctuating^  etc 
— ^Directions;  (4.)  Those  who  are  alarmed  at  their  state  of  declension — 
Directions;  (6.)  Those  who  are  distressed  from  strange  and  violent  tempta- 
tions—Directions.   The  next  class  of  pastoral  visits* 
IL  Are  thosa  which  are  designed  to  promote  religion,  as  a  volyuUary  act 
of  the  pastor — ^Will  be  brought  into  contact  with  various  char- 
acters— ^Talents  requisite  for. 
IIL  Visits  which  are  purely  eoeial  and  civil — ^Advantages  o(  pointed  out 
in  five  particulars — ^Two  evils  to  be  avoided :  FireL  They  must  not 
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be  too  frequent ;  Second,  They  must  not  be  Toid  of  the  salt  of 
religion. 

The  dutt  of  pastoral  exertion  in  the  tdce  or  religious  declension. 
Preliminaries — ^Early  and  more  modern  existence,  and  causesi  of  such  dedension. 
L  When  ministers  are  the  causes  of  such  declension,  shown  in  four  particulars. 
XL  When  these  declensions  originate  with  the  people.    These  are  composed  of  two 
classes;  namely, 

1.  Communicants — ^Description  of — ^How  they  promote  religious  declension, 

shown  in  five  particulars. 

2.  Non-communicants — How  religious  declension  is  promoted  by. 

Ill  Question :  How  is  the  pastor  to  aet^  in  this  sad  state  of  things  f — General  remarks 
and  directions: 

1   The  minister  should  begin  with  himselC 
2.  Labor  to  counteract  evil  influences  among  the  people. 
8.  Faithfully  preach  the  Word — ^Proper  subjects  for  discourses  in  time  of 

declension,  etc. 
4.  Form  praying  societies  among  the  pious — On  publishing  instances  of 

awakening. 
fi.  In  the  pastor^s  absence  from  the  praying  societies,  suitable  sermons  should 

be  read — ^Protracted  meetings — Remarks  on. 
6»  By  engaging  his  people  to  aid  in  the  missionary  oause^  etc,  etc. 


LECTURE    XXXV. 

PASTORAL  VIGILANCE  IN  SEASONS  OF  GENERAL  AWAKENING  AND 

« 

ENLARGEMENT  IN  THE  CHURCH. 

Preliminaries — ^Reyivals  are  extraordinary  events — Often  abused  by  those  who 
promoted  them,  etc — ^Three  important  &ct8  in  God's  dispensations  towards  his 
Church  stated. 
First  No  special  promise  given  of  numerous  awakenings  and  conversions — ^The 
work  of  the  Spirit  two-fold : 
L  Ordinary — ^The  number  of  awakenings  and  conversions  small — ^Erro- 
neous views  entertained  by  some,  etc,  on  account  of — Occasionid 
awakenings  and  additions  of  converts  to  the  Church  in  large  num- 
bers.   Hence, 
n.  The  Spirit  of  God  producing  a  general  awakening^  etc — ^Remarks — 
Design  of — ^May  not  be  the  conversion  of  the  many — ^Though  this 
not  impossible — But  to  develop  the  strength  of  sin — ^Hence,  an 
explanation  of  religious  declensions — ^Duty  of  pastoral  vigilance 
in  times  of  awakening — ^Arguments  for  the  promotion  of: 

1.  The  pastor  should  be  always  faithful,  etc 

2.  Men  are  inclined  to  conform  to  the  existing  predominant 

influence  in  society,  whatever  it  may  be. 
8.  Fear,  at  such  times^  operates  powerfully,  etc 
4b  Religion  becomes  fashionable,  and  the  principle  of  self-rightr 

.eousness  will  press  forward  to  unite  in  such  profession — 

Directions^  etc 
5.  The  pastor^s  own  heart  is  deeply  affected,  etc — ^His  dangers 
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— May  be  too  precipitate  in  admitting  to  the  Church — Mbj 
indulge  in  pride — Caution. 
Manner  of  exercising  this  pastoral  yigilance. 
J^r9t.  He  must  guard,  in  his  preaching,  against  mislead- 
ing sinners,  shown  in  four  particulars. 
Second.  Shoidd  also  guard  against  preaching  imprudently 
and  erroneously,  shown  in  three  particulars. 
Concluding  additional  directions : 

1.  Let  the  pastor,  during  religious  awakening, 

gpiard  against    undue    excitement   and 
fanaticism. 

2.  Dwell  much  in  his  sermons  on  humility  and 

poverty  of  spirit 
8.  Should  not  be  hasty  in  calling  upon  new 
converts  frequently  to  pray  in  public,  etc. 

4.  Let  the  pastor  watch  over  his  own  spirit 

5.  Labor  to  suppress  a  spirit  of  censorious- 

ness,  etc 

6.  Call  loudly  for  the  proper  fruits  of  con- 

version  in  a  life  of  godliness. 

7.  Should  not  talk  or  preach  as  though  there 

could  be  no  religion  without  excitement. 

8.  Let  the  pastor  not  run  to  publish  in  the 

newspapers  an  account  of  the  revival. 

9.  Should  himself  converse  personally  with 

all  who  are  awakened,  and  who  offer 
themselves  for  full  communion. 
10.  Should  make  suitable  inquiries  respecting 
new  converts  of  those  who  know  them. 


LECTURE   XXXVI. 

PASTORAL  INSTRUCTION  BY  EXAMPLE. 

Recapitulation. 

Doty  of  the  pastor  to  instruct  by  his  Christian  example. 

Preliminaries — 1  Tim.  iv.  12,  explained,  in  reference  to  the  word  "example^** 
''  tvftoi^ — ^Three  great  lineaments  of  the  pastor  as  an  instructor  by  example.  The 
first  of  which  is  seen, 

L  In  the  performance  of  duties  required  of  him.    These  respect^ 

1.  God— These  consist,  (1.)  In  holy  affections  of  the  heart;  (2.)  In  submission 

to  Grod's  will;  (&)  In  imitating  his  divine  Master;  (4.)  In  supreme  love 
to  God.    These  duties  respect, 

2.  Our  neighbor — ^Remarks — These  duties  pointed  out,  in  fiY^  particulars. 

Finall}',  these  duties  respect, 
XL  The  pastor  himself,  in  avoiding  forbidden  vices^  shown  in  six  particulars — 
Further  enforced,  in  six  particulara     Conclusion  of  these  Lectures  on  Pas- 
toral Theology  with, 
III.  Offering  some  considerations  exciting  to  the  faithful  performance  of  pastoral 
duties. 
1.  Let  him  consider, 

(1.)  That  he  derives  his  commisuon  from  God. 
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(2.)  Tlie  design  and  object  of  hk  office. 
(S.)  WhAt  he  owes  to  that  Saviour  who  died  for  him,  etc. 
2.  If  the  gospel  service  has  trials^  it  also  has  peculiar  consolation^  shown  in 
five  particulars. 

Some  additional  considerations  to  support  faithful  pastors  under  the 
trials  inseparable  from  the  sacred  ministry. 
First  (7ommoA  sources  of  his  trials — ^Encouragements.    Take  the  three 
following: 

1.  All  the  precious  promises  given  to  the  children  of  Ood 

are  his. 

2.  Opposition  of  a  certain  kind,  is  an  evidence  that  the 

pastor  is  well  employed. 
S.  Trials  afford  him  an  opportunity  of  setting  an  example 

before  his  flock  how  trials  and  temptations  ought  to 

be  borne. 
Second.  Of  pastoral  trials  which  are  peculiar. 

1.  Is  sometimes  removed  from  hif  kindred,  and  exposed  to 

vexations,  eta 
2  Sometimes  finds  little  visible  blessings  upon  his  labors^ 

Consolations  under  this  trial,  shown  in  five  parUcnlara. 


LECTURES 


PASTORAL   THEOLOGY. 


LECTUEE  L 

I.  PASfOBAL  Tkboi^oqt  IS  that  branch  <^  the  scienoe  of  Christian 
Theology  which  treats  of  the  quidiflcatioiui,  dutieS|  trials,  encour- 
agements, and  consolations  of  the  Evangelical  Pastor. 

IL  An  Evangelical  Pastor  is  a  person  who,  being  a  member  of 
the  body  of  Christ  by  visible  profession,  is  called  by  the  Word, 
Spirit,  and  Church  of  that  Saviour  and  King,  and  is  set  apart  in 
the  manner  pieacribed  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament,  to 
feed  that  portion  of  the  Christian  flock  which  is  committed  to  his 
special  instruction  and  care,  and  to  aid  in  administering  the  laws 
of  Christ's  kingdom  to  his  glory  and  the  benefit  of  the  subjects  of 
his  kingdom. 

nL  The  Evangelical  Pastor,  as  his  name  imports,  is  a  minister 
of  the  "  glorious  gospel  of  the  grace  of  CK>d ;"  as  such^  he  is  dis- 
tinguished, 

First,  From  those  patriarchs  who  were  ministers  of  true  religion 
in  their  respective  domestic  establishments,  before  the  giving  of 
the  law  at  Sinai,  by  the  following  circumstances,  viz : 

1.  He  is  one  of  a  pure  ecclesiastical  order,  which  is  entirely 
separate  from  either  domestic  or  civil  establishments. 

2.  He  is  not  required  by  his  office  to  offer  up  animal  sacrifices,  etc. 

3.  He  does  not  act  under  a  typical  dispensalion. 

1 
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4.  His  office  is  in  no  way  connected  math  the  ancient  custom  or 
law  of  primogeniture, 

5.  He  serves  a  Saviour  come  in  the  flesh— crucified — arisen  from 
the  dead,  and  received  up  into  glory. 

Secondly,  From  the  Priests -and  Leuites  under  the  Jaw,  the  Evan- 
gelical Pastor  is  distinguished  by  the  following  particulars,  viz : 

1.  He  does  not  belong  by  birth  or  parentage  to  a  sacerdotal 
&mily  or  tribe* 

2.  He  is  not  required  to  offer  up  animal  sacrifices. 

8.  He  is  not  directed  in  his  official  duties  by  the  ceremonial  laws 
Which  governed  the  ancient  priestibood  of  the  Church ;  and,  there- 
fore, 

4.  He  is  not  subordinate  to  any  earthly  high  priest,  but  serves 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  only  existing  '^  High  Priest  of  our  pro- 
fession." 

Thirdly,  The  Evangelical  Pastor  is  distinguished  frt>m  the  extra- 
ordinary ministers  of  the  Saviour  in  the  primitive  Church — ^the 
apostles,  prophets,  workers  of  miracles,  etc. — ^in  the  manner  of  his 
call  to  the  sacred  ministry,  in  his  powers,  in  his  gifts,  and  in  his 
field  of  labor.  In  these,  there  is  nothing  extraordinary.  He  is  a 
servant  of  Christ,  now  when  no  extraordinary  officers  are  to  be 
found  in  the  visible  Church  on  earth. 

Lazily,  The  Evangelical  Pastor  is  to  be  distinguished  from  those 
persons  whom  we  denominate  "Licentiates,"  or  "Candidates  for 
the  ministry,"  in  this  important  respect :  the  Jbrmer  are  ministers 
of  the  Word  of  God,  the  latter  are  not.  The  candidate  is  one  "  who 
desires  "  the  office  of  a  bishop  or  overseer  in  the  Church,  but  is  not 
yet  invested  with  that  office.* 

It  may  then  be  asked  here,  "  Why  is  such  a  person  ptrmitted  to 
preach  the  Word  ?"  We  answer,  such  permission  is  granted  with 
the  express  view  of  eliciting  the  judgment  of  the  Church  respecting 
the  qualifications  and  gifls  of  the  candidate  for  the  gospel  minis- 
try.    Ordinarily,  it  is  not  sufficient  that  the  ministers  of  the  Word, 

*  "  It  must  be  confessed,  we  think  it  but  fitting,  that  persons  should,  after  thej 
haye  passed  their  trials  as  to  their  abilities,  ofiiciate  for  some  time  as  candidates,  that 
they  may  hare  an  opportunity  of  passing  a  Judgment  whether  they  can  comfortably 
fix  on  the  ministry  as  the  employment  of  their  lire^  and  whether  they  are  likely  to 
have  thai  meantre  of  mooeptainc^  as  ia  neoessary  to  a  rational  hope  of  usefulness  and 
•ncceML*' — Calamjf. 
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**  who  are  forbidden  to  lay  their  hands  suddenly  on  any  man,"  are 
satisfied  with  respect  to  the  qualifications  of  one  who  desires  to  be 
admitted  into  the  ministry ;  for  ministers  alone  do  not  constitute 
the  Church.  The  Christian  laity,  who,  together  with  the  clergy, 
compose  the  visible  Church,  should,  so  far  as  circumstances  allow, 
know  such  an  applicant  for  the  sacred  office,  try  his  gifts,  and 
judge  of  his  qualifications,  before  he  is  set  apart  by  prayer  and  the 
imposition  of  hands.  When  the  Church,  after  such  trial  of  one 
whom  the  Presbytery,  by  the  certificate  of  licensure,  has  recom- 
mended to  Jier  notice,  expresses  her  approbation  by  instituting, 
after  prayer  for  Divine  direction,  a  regular  call  on  him  to  exercise 
the  ministry  and  fill  the  office  of  pastor,  then  there  is  that  concur- 
rence in  sentiment  of  the  rulers  and  of  the  members  of  the  Church 
which  authorizes  the  former  to  confer  on  the  approved  candidate 
ministerial  and  pastoral  powers,  and  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  UUter 
to  receive  him  as  a  "  steward  of  the  mysteries  of  God." 

The  license,  then  given  to  a  candidate  for  the  gospel  ministry  is 
a  very  limited'  power,  and  restricted  to  a  particular  endy  namely,  to 
the  exhibition  of  his  piety  and  gifts  before  the  Churchy  for  her  better 
judgment 

rV.  The  pastoral  office  is  involved  in  the  gospel  ministry,  which 
is  a  divine  institution.  Matt  xxviiL  18, 19.  Ephes.  iv.  9,  11, 12  : 
'*  He  gave  some  pastors  and  teachers." 

Ministers  of  the  Word  are  commissioned  not  only  to  preach,  but 
also  to  administer  the  Holy  Sacraments — a  duty  which,  in  its  fiuth- 
ful  performance,  implies  pastoral  inspection  and  care;  for  they 
are  "stewards  of  the  mysteries  of  God."  They  are  authorized, 
wherever  they  "  serve  God  in  the  gospel  of  bis  Son,"  to  "  feed  the 
sheep  and  the  lambs ;"  "  to  take  the  oversight  of  the  flock,"  so  fiir 
as  any  portion  of  it  is  committed  to  their  care ;  and  "  to  watch  for 
souls  as  those  who  must  give  account."    (Heb.  xiii.  17 ;  1  Pet.  v.  2.) 

Ministers,  whether  restricted  to  one  society  in  one  place  in  their 
labors,  or  itinerants  in  their  ministry,  still  sustain  the  pastoral 
office,  and  engage  in  the  duties  which  it  imposes. 

Those  candidates  who  are  sent  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the 
heathen  are  ordained  with  the  express  design  that  they  shall  exer- 
cise pastoral  care  over  those  who,  through  their  instrumentality,  are 
brought  to  "the  obedience  of  fiiith." 
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T.  The  great  end  which  this  insiitutioii  of  pastors  and  teachers 
has  in  view  ia,  the  glory  of  God  in  the  salration  of  men,  who, 
when  called  by  the  servants  of  the  Sarionr,  "  reoeive  the  Word  in 
the  love  of  it^  and  obey  the  truth." 

Subordinate  to  this  giand  end,  there  aroTarioiifl  other  important 
objects  to  be  effocted  by  this  ministry :  such  as  the  defense  of  gos- 
pel truth  against  error,  &e  maintenance  of  the  pure  worship  of  the 
living  God,  the  restraint  of  human  depravity  and  wickedness,  and 
the  improvement  of  the  minds  of  men,  especially  those  of  the  poor 
and  labo^g  classes,  in  knowledge,  in  morals,  uid  in  the  habits  of 
social  Older  and  peace. 

Hence  the  gospel  ministry,  vpai  from  its  useftalness  in  dissemi- 
nating  divine  trutiii  and  convertmg  sinners  to  God,  is  ad  ineslcula- 
bly  rich  Uessing  to  civil  society.  This  fiiet  is  dearly  exhibited  to 
the  eye  of  every  observer,  in  the  intellectual  and  moral  state  of 
those  nations  who  are  blessed  with  die  fldthful  ministry  of  the 
Word  and  other  ordinances  of  Oiristian  worship,  when  compared 
with  the  lamentable  condition  ci  those  people  of  various  countries 
who  either  have  not  the  Word  preached  to  th^oEi,  or,  through  the 
craftiness  of  their  priests,  are  the  slaves  of  Pagan  or  Papal  super- 
stitions. 

YL  Now,  if  the  gospel  ministry  and  the  pastoral  office  be  an 
institution  of  God,  and  if  the  designs  and  relations  of  this  ofGice  be 
such  as  we  have  just  described,  then  there  must  be  in  those  per- 
sons who  lawMly  engage  in  this  ministry  tpecbd  qualifications  for 
the  discharge  of  its  dntiss.  Let  wi  then  proceed  to  qieak  of  ilum 
qual^icaiiana  whieh  constitute,  in  their  natural  order,  the  Jiar»t 
branch  ofAe  science  cfPustorci  Theology. 


PAET    I. 

^tUALinOAllOKS   OF  ISR   PASTORAL   OFFIGB. 

Vmrn.  The  first  qualification  for  the  past(»al  office  is^  A  epecidl 
odUcfChd. 

The  Evangelical  Pastor,  it  has  been  said,  is  a  person  eaUed  hy 
God  to  serve  him  in  his  visible  Church  on  earth,  in  the  ministrj 
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of  the  Woid  and  iSaerftmeatB,  and  in  the  exetdae  of  the  keys  of 
the  kingdom  of  heaven*  The  neoeant  j  of  such  a  special  call  to 
the  pastoral  office  is  proved — 1.  From  the  relations  and  work  in- 
Tolved  in  the  ohaiact^  and  duties  of  the  Evangelical  Pastor.  He 
sustains  special  relations  to  God  the  Somour :  hence  he  is  called 
"the  servant  of  God  in  the  gospel  of  his  Son,"  '*a  minister  of  the 
New  Testament,"  "an  ambassador  for  Christy"  "a  steward  of  the 
mysteries  of  God."  In  these  relations  "a  necessity  is  laid  upon 
him,"  and  he  is  bound  to  perform  special  duties  under  an  awful 
responsibility.  Now  those  special  relations  and  duties  require  a 
special  calL  2.  From  the  passages,  Bom.  x.  15;  Heb.  v.  4, 6;  Matt. 
xxviiL  19;  Jer.  ziv.  16,  etc*  8.  From  the  broad  &ct|  every  where 
exhibited  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  "  that  mere  aptitude  or  fitness 

does  not  confer  rights" 

t  / 

L  Taking  into  view  the  New  Testament  dispensation  from  its 
commencement^  this  call  of  God  to  the  Pastoral  office  is  either, 
1,  immediate,  or  2,  mediate. 

1.  The  immediate  call  of  God  to  the  gospel  ministry  is  that  com- 
mand of  the  great  Head  of  the  Church  himself  accompanied  with 
corresponding  operations  of  his  Holy  Spirit,  which  requires  a  per- 
son to  und^iake  the  office  of  a  minister  of  the  Word  in  the  visi- 
Ue  Church.  This  call  must  proceed  immediatdy  from  the  King 
and  Saviour  of  the  Church.  It  is  therefore,  when  compared  in  its 
circumstances  with  the  mediate  odU  of  that  Bedeemer,  an  eadbraot* 
dinary  w  supematuarai  caU^  and  is  always  accompanied  with  those 
miraculous  gifts  which  are  the  proper  and  only  evidences  of  the  reality 
of  such  a  divine  call,  a|id  which  the  apostle  Paul  calls  ''  the  signs 
of  an  apostle." 

This  immediate  call  of  God  was  addressed  to  the  apostles  and 
the  inspired  prophets  who  were  employed  in  the  gospel  service  at 
the  opening  of  the  New  Testament  dispensation.  Since  that  period 
it  has  ceased  to  exist  in  the  Church.  ^ 

When  the  Church,  after  the  ascension  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
into  heaven,  was  to  be  relieved  from  the  burden  of  '*  carnal  or- 
dinances;" when  she  was  to  be  divested  of  her  cumbersome  taber- 
nacle and  typical  garments ;  when  her  worship  and  government 
were  to  be  so  mod^ed  as  to  correspond  with  those  grand  events 
which  had  taken  place,  and  to  suit  her  future  extension  among  the 
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nations  of  the  earth;  and  when  she  was  to  exhibit  herself  under 
this  new  modification,  be  established  and  protected  again§t  the 
assaults  of  the  malignant  Jews,  of  the  Pagan  philosophers,  priests, 
and  statesmen,  it  was  necessary  that  her  first  ministers  should  be 
immedicUdy  coiled  bj  the  Saviour,  and  that  their  endowments 
should  be  extraordinary. 

Necessary  was  their  immediate  divine  call ;  for  the  Master  of  the 
house  was  present  in  person  with  his  disciples  during  forty  days 
after  his  resurrection,  ^'  and  speaking  of  the  things  pertaining  to  the 
kingdom  of  God."    (Acts  i.  8.) 

Necessary  was  their  immediate  call ;  for  it  could  not  be  made 
through  the  Church,  which  was  not  yet  formed  under  the  new  dis- 
pensation. 

Necessary  were  their  supernatural  gifts ;  for  they  were  employed 
in  making  new  revelations  of  the  will  of  God ;  and  those  gifts  were 
required  to  prove  that  they  had  received  their  commission  from 
Gt)d,  and  were  his  special  agents  in  this  great  concern. 

If  any  person  now  professes  to  speak  or  act  by  divine  inspira- 
tion, he  must  be  required  to  exhibit  similar  proofs  of  his  divine 
mission ;  but  such  requisition  will  be  made  on  fidse  teachers,  pro- 
phets, and  fanatics,  in  vain. 

2.  We  conclude,  therefor^,  that  the  call  of  God  to  the  gospel 
ministry  is  now  altogether  mediate.  This  call  we  denominate  me- 
diate, not  because  there  is  in  it  no  powerftil  operation  of  God  in 
the  heart  of  the  person  so  called,  but  because  the  ordinary  means 
of  grace  are  in  the  first  instance  used  in  this  call,  and  because  the 
Church  is  employed  as  a  medium  through  which  the  call  is  made. 

n.  This  mediate  call  of  God  to  the  pastoral  office  is — 1,  partly 
internal,  and  2,  partly  external.  The  former  lies  at  the  founda- 
tion, and  is  preparatory  of  the  latter ;  the  latter  is  of  the  very 
essence  of  a  call  of  God  to  the  gospel  ministry. 

First,  The  internal  call  of  God  comprehends  the  experience 
of  true  conversion  to  God,  so  that  there  shall  be  a  renewed  mind, 
and  in  that  mind,  of  course,  sincere  love  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ 

When  the  Saviour  was  about  to  employ  Peter  in  his  gospel  ser- 
vice, he  asked  him  with  great  solemnity  and  emphasis,  "  Simon, 
son  of  Jonas,  lovest  thou  me  ?"    He  received  an  answer  in  the 
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affirmative  from  Peter,  on  which  he  said,  '^  Feed  my  sheep—feed 
my  Iambs." 

Whoever,  therefore,  wishes  to  ascertain  whether  God  has  called 
him  to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  must  first  inquire  whether  he  is 
so  renewed  by  divine  grace  as  to  perceive  by  &ith  the  glorious 
excellences  of  Christ  as  a  Saviour  who  redeems  by  price  and  with 
power  7  whether  this  Saviour  is  habitually  and  inexpressibly  pre- 
cious to  him  7  whether  he  so  loves  this  Saviour  as  "  to  count  every 
thiDg  which  the  gospel  calls  him  to  relinquish  for  his  sake  but  loss, 
for  the  excellency  of  the  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ  his  Lord  "  7 

But  though  conversion  and  the  graces  of  the  Spirit  prepare  one 
to  be  the  subject  of  the  whole  internal  call  of  Gk>d  to  the  ministry, 
yet  the  enjoyment  of  those  saving  blessings  does  not  constitute  that 
caJL  A  person  may  be  "  bom  again  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit ;" 
he  may  ''believe  with  the  heart  unto  righteousness,"  and  ''love 
the  Saviour  in  sincerity ;"  and  yet  not  be  internally  called  by  Grod 
to  his  gospel  service.  Every  true  convert  is  called  "to  God's 
kingdom  and  glory,  but  not  to  the  ministry  of  his  Word."  We 
remark,  then. 

Secondly,  That  in  the  internal  call  of  God  there  is  superadded 
to  the  experience  of  renewing  grace  those  qpecial  influences  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  which  excite  in  the  heart  of  the  converted  man  apre- 
vailing  holy  desire  to  be  employed  in  the  good  work  of  a  Christian 
bishop  or  pastor.  (1  Tim.  iii.  1.)  With  a  direct  reference  to  this 
special  operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  eminent  divine,  John 
Brown,  of  Haddington,  asks  the  student  of  divinity,  "  Has  he  filled 
you  with  deep  compassion  to  the  perishing  souls  of  men,-  and  a 
deep  sense  of  your  unfitness  for  such  arduous  work,  said  fervent 
desire  that  if  the  Lord  were  willing  to  use  you  as  an  instrument  for 
winning  souls,  he  would  sanctify  you,  and  make  you  meet  for  his 
work  7" 

Thirdly,  The  internal  call  comprehends  the  production  in  the 
mind  of  its  subject,  of  an  habitual  disposition  and  set  purpose  of 
heart,  evidenced  by  corresponding  efforts,  to  obtain  the  qualifica- 
tions for  the  pastoral  office,  by  endeavors  to  acquire  that' portion 
of  knowledge  which  will  enable  him  to  teach  others  and  to  grow 
himself  in  grace ;  and  by  a  course  of  prayer  and  conduct,  which 
shall  prove  that  the  ministry  is  seriously  aimed  at,  and  that  it  rests 
upon  the  soul  as  the  grand  object  of  desire.    If  there  be  no  re- 
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,  Bolyed  holy  ptfrpooe  and  fixed  habit  of  desire,  ^ch  as  we  now 
speak  of,  men  may  enter  into  the  ministry,  and  perform  the  exter- 
nal duties  which  it  imposes  in  a  manner  ecclesiastically  lawfol  and 

'  right,^  but  they  are  not  "  called  of  God."  K  a  young  man  enters 
a  theologicsd  haQ  in  the  same  temper  of  mind  as  that  in  which  he 
would  enter  a  iK^hool  of  medicine  or  law,  he  ought  to  weigh  his 
principles  of  action  deeply.  K  he  exhibit  the  levity  and  incon- 
fiideration  of  mind,  and  the  want  of  deep  reli^ous  feehng,  which 
is  often  seen  in  the  mere  scholar  at  a  classical  institution,  he  ought 
to  seek  better  motives  and  better  preparation  for  the  solemn  em- 
ployment which'  he  professes  to  have  in  view. 

We  have  now  described  the  internal  call ;  and  in  relation  to  it 
have  only  to  add  thatj  this  internal  call  may  be  accompanied  with 
a  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  attended  by  circumstances  and 
events,  in  the  lives  and  the  conversion  of  some  ministers  of  Christ, 
which,  when  compared  inrith  those  of  the  many  who  piously  engage 
in  the  gospel  service,  may  appear  to  be  extraordinary.  Thus,  judg- 
ing from  circumsttmces,  it  may  be  said  that  Gk>d  has  called  one  to 
the  ministry  from  his  birth.  Another  may  be  converted  under 
such  deep  convictions,  and  with  the  communication  of  so  much 
light  and  grace,  as,  wiih  the  joy  of  pardoning  mercy,  to  have  in  his 
soul  the  graces  in  very  vigorous  exercise,  prompting  him  to  pur- 
sue the  ministry  as  an  object  essential  to  his  own  peace  and  happi- 
ness, and  to  say  with  the  apostle  Paul,  "Necessity  is  laid  upon 
me :  yea,  woe  is  unto  me,  if  I  preach  not  the  gospel.''  And  a  third 
may,  in  the  uncommon  circumstances  of  all  God's  dealings  with 
him,  exhibit  certsdn  peculiarities  in  his  call  to  the  ministry,  and 
richer  endowments  for  the  work.  Examples,  illustrative  of  these 
facts,  we  may  find  in  the  history  of  the  early  lives  of  Augustine, 
Knox,  Junius,  Perkins,  Halyburton,  Davies,  John  Newton,  and 
others.  But  let  it  be  observed,  that  whatever  is  uncommon  in 
these  instances  does  not  belong  essentially  to  the  internal  eaU  of  Ood. 
To  the  internal  call  must  be  added  an  external  call  of  God,  in 
order  to  qualify  one  for  the  pastoral  office. 

in.  The  external  instrument  or  agent  by  which  this  external  call 
is  made,  is,  ihe  Church  of  God.  The  visible  Church  is  composed  of 
her  rulers  and  her  members. 

That  the  power  of  calling  to  the  pastoral  office  is  vested  in  the 
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Tulers  of  the  CSiiiidi  is  to  be  prored  b j  the  following  argumenta, 
yiz: 

h  The  command  of  Ood  given  to  ^ba  oyerseers  or  bishops  of 
the  Choich,  "  to  kj  hands  suddenly  cm  no  man,"  (1  Tim.  y.  22,) 
which  implies  the  power  of  judging  of  the  qualifications  of  men 
tar  the  gospel  service,  and  rqeoting  those  who  shall  ai^)e«r  to  be 
unqualified ;  ^to  commit  gospel  truth  and  ofder  to  fidthful  men, 
who  shall  be  able  to  teach  others  also,"  (2  Tim.  ii.  2,)  and  '^  to 
watch,  lest  grievous  wolves  enter  in,  not  sparing  the  flock..'' 
(Acta  zx.  29.) 

2.  The  power  with  which  the  episcopal  presbjters  are  invested, 
is  that  "  oversight  of  the  Church  "  and  '^  stewardship  of  the  njys- 
teries  of  Qod,"  whioh  have  directly  in  view  the  wel&re  and  pre* 
Bervation  of  die  one  and  the  holy  care  of  the  other.  (1  Pet.  v..  2 ; 
1  Ck>r.  iv.  d.)  Now  tiiis  important  tmst,  as  every  reflecting  mind 
will  percdve,  could  not  be  executed  weU  without  authority  to  re* 
eeive  into  and  exclude  from  the  ministry.  On  this  particular  sub* 
ject  there  is  no  great  diversity  of  opinion  among  Christians.  Even 
those  who  taught  "  that  the  Evangelical  Pastor  should  be  called 
and  chosen  by  the  suffirage  and  consent  of  tiie  Church,"  still  re* 
quired  that  he  should  be  solemnly  set  apart  with  the  approbatk>n 
of  the  ministry  to  whom  the  oversight  of  the  Church  is  especially 
committed,  and  by  the  '^  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the  presbytery.** 

But  the  presbyters  or  rulers  in  the  Church  of  Christ  must,  in 
ordinary  circumstances,  permit  the  members  of  the  Ohurdk  to  eo* 
operate  with  them  in  the  exercise  of  this  power  of  calling  to  ib» 
pastoral  office.  The  authorized  agency  of  the  latter  in  this  impor- 
tant concern  is  evident  firom  the  following  places  of  Scripture'; 
Acts  L  28;  vi.  S-^  ;  1  John  iv.  1.  Besides,  the  very  nature  and 
end  of  the  pastoral  office  prove  tiie  same  fact ;  for  the  Saviour  has 
given  pastors  and  teadiers,  not  merely  to  malce  known  his  will  to 
his  people,  but  also  to  subserve  all  their  spiritual  interests,  so  &r 
as  thdt  agency  can  go,  and  especially  to  be  their  mouth  in  ad- 
dressing supplication  to  Gt>d  in  public  worshipping  assemblies. 
'*  Segula  juris  est,  ab  omnibus  approbari  debet  qui  omnium  vicem 
supplet" 

The  members  of  the  primitive  and  the  ancient  Christian  Church 
exercised  this  power.  Cyprian,  vigorously  as  he  was  disposed  to 
maintain  the  episcopal  authority,  testifies  that  such  was  the  estab- 
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lished  rule  from  the  days  of  the  apostles  down  to  his  own  age.  He 
says :  "  It  is  the  people  in  whom  chiefly  is  the  power  of  choosing 
worthy  prelates,  or  refusing  the  unworthy.  Which  very  thing, 
we  see,  is  derived  from  divine  authority,  that  a  bishop  is  to  be 
chosen  in  the  presence  of  all  the  people,  and  the  worthy  and  weU 
qualified  were  to  be  approved  by  the  judgment  and  t^timony  of 
all."*  According  to  the  ancient  canons,  ''a  bishop  should  be 
chosen  by  the  presbyters  and  people."  A  late  histonaaf  of  the 
Christian  Church  has  expressed  the  &ct8  correctly:  ''Of  most  of 
the  apostolical  churches,  the  first  bishops  were  appointed  by  the 
apostles ;  of  those  not  apostolical,  the  first  presidents  were  proba- 
bly the  missionaries  who  founded  them ;  but  on  their  death  the 
choice  of  a  successor  devolved  on  the  Tnembers  of  the  society.  In 
this  election,  the  people  had  an  equal  share  with  the  presbyters  and 
inferior  clergy,  without  distinction ;  and  it  is  clear,  thai  their  right 
in  this  matter  was  not  barely  testimonial,  but  jvdicidl  and  elective. 
There  is  a  great  concurrence  of  evidence  to  show  that  no  bishop 
was  ever  obtruded  on  an  orthodox  people  without  their  consent." 
In  further  evidence  of  the  same  £act,  we  must  add  here,  that 
every  particular  ecclesiastical  society,  as  a  part  of  the  "Holy 
Catholic  Church,"  is,  in  certain  respects,  "the  pillar  and  the 
ground  of  the  truth,"  (1  Tim.  iii.  15,)  the  prop' and  the  foundati(»i 
that  supports  the  truth;  being  charged  with  the  preservation, 
maintenance,  defense,  and  circulation  of  that  written  Word  of  God 
on  which  she  is  built,  from  which  she  derives  her  provisions  and 
all  her  hopes  of  future  prosperity  in  this  world  and  of  glory- here- 
after :  though  in  other  respects,  as  hafl  just  been  observed,  that  Word 
of 'truth  is  the  foundation  on  which  the  visible  Church  herself  rests, 
being  ' '  built  upon  the  foundation  of  the  apostles  and  prophets,  Jesus 
Christ  himself  being  the  chief  comer-stone."  (Ephes.  iL  20.)  Now 
that  she  may  preserve  the  truth,  she  must  have  the  requisite  power 
of  approving  sound  teachers  and  rejecting  those  who  corrupt  the 
Word,  either  through  ignorance  or  from  regard  to  traditions  or  the 

doctrines  of  false  philosophy 

• 

IV.  But  the  power  which  the  Church  possesses  of  calling  men 


*  Cjpruinus,  lib.  1,  epbt  8.    *'IpBa  plebs  mazime  habet  potestatem  yel  eligendi 
dignos  sacerdotes,  yel  indignoe  reoiuandi,"  etc 
f  Waddington. 
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to  the  ministry  and  pastoral  office  is  not  a  sovereign  sjiddespoiic,  but' 
a  ministerial  and  Umited  power.    It  must  be  exercised  agreeably  to 
the  mind  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  expressed  in  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
tures ;  and  in  no  instance,  not  even  in  prescribing  "  rules  of  order" 
in  the  Church,  must  it  violate  the  divine  laws. 

In  the  exetcise  of  this  power,  which  belongs  to  the  rulers  and 
tiie  members  of  the  Church,  the  rulers  should  take  the  lead.  The 
Holy  Spirit  in  his  Word  calls  them  '*  leaders  or  governors."  (Heb. 
xiiL  7.)  They  are  set  apart  for  ''the  defense  of  the  gospel,"  and 
are  especially  charged  to  guard  the  ministry  firom  just  reproach, 
and  to  commit  it  "  to  faithful  men,  who  shall  be  able  to  teach 
others  also."  (2  Tim.  ii.  2.)  It  belongs  therefore  to  their  office  to 
have  great  influence  in  this  matter.  They  are  required  to  institute 
a  close  examination  into  the  gifts,  pious  habits,  and  doctrines  of 
those  persons  who  ''  desire  the  office  of  a  bishop ;"  to  seek  out  and 
encourage  such  a  promise  to  be  useful  in  the  sacred  ministry ;  and 
to  recommend  them  to  the  people  composing  Christian  congrega- 
tions.    (Acts  XX.) 

But  such  recommendation  by  the  presbyters  or  rulers  in  the 
Church  implies  that ''  the  faithful  in  Christ  Jesus  "  are  also  invested 
with  rights,  the  exercise  of  which  is  necessary  for  their  own  spiritual 
welfiire  and  the  promotion  of  the  interests  of  their  Bedeemer's 
kingdom.  It  is  their  duty  and  privilege  to  cooperate  with  the 
ministers  of  the  Word  in  looking  out  for  suitable  men  among 
themselves,  through  whom  the  ministry  may  be  perpetuated ;  in 
affi>iding  encouragement  and  help  to  such  in  their  attempts  to 
qualify  themselves,  under  the  Divine  blessing, ''  to  teach  others,  and 
to  feed  the  flock  of  Christ ;"  in  judging  of  the  fitness  of  those  whom 
their  rulers  shall  recommend  for  the  pastoral  office ;  and  in  calling 
them,  when  approved,  to  the  exercise  of  that  office,  with  a  proper 
respect  for  those  rights  with  which  the  presbytery  are  invested  by 
the  great  Head  of  the  Church. 

Irrespective  of  those  powers  of  the  gospel  ministry,  with  which 
ministry  a  Christian  congregation  are  connected,  they  should  not 
act  in  calling  one  to  the  pastoral  office,  excepting  in  a  case  of  the 
most  urgent  necessity,  such  as  either  great  corruption  and  tyranny 
in  church  rulers,  or  violent  persecutioit  by  the  enemies  of  gospel 
truth  and  order,  might  produce.  Gt>d  requires  the  ministry  of  his 
appointment  to  be  duly  regarded ;  and  in  his  providential  care  of 
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his  Church  in  her  lowast  estate,  he  has  made  an  extreme  case  to  be 
of  suoh  rare  occorrence,  that  it  will  not  disturb  the  order  of  his 
house.  "Pugnat  cum  jure  divino  et^veteri  eodesia,"  says  Me- 
lancthon,  ^*  Democratia,  in  qua  populns  capit  ad  se  electionem." 
And  Junius  correctlj  observes,  "  Populus  non  solus  judioet,  sed 
praseunte  et  moderante  actionem  clero  et  preieA) jterio.'* 

But  while  the  members  of  the  Church  are  bound  to  act  in  pro* 
per  subordination  to  their  presbyters  or  Inahops,  it  is  their  priyi* 
lege  and  their  duty,  on  occasion  of  calling  one  to  the  pastoral  office, 
to  look  well  to  it,  that  their  rvlers  do  them  no  injury ;  for  to  them 
it  pertains  to  approve  or  disapprove. 

The  consent  of  &e  people  who  are  members  of  a  Christian 
Church  may  be  either  tacit  or  expressed.  By  tacit  consent,  we 
mean  that,  after  the  object  is  proposed,  no  objection  is  offered  by 
the  people.  This  mode  may  be  adopted  or  rcgected  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  members  of  the  Church,  but  cannot  be  authoritatively  pre- 
seribed  by  the  rulers* 

The  consent  of  the  people  may  be  expressed  by  writing,  by  the 
voice,  or  by  the  lifting  up  of  the  hand.  The  mode  employed  in 
collecting  the  suffrages  is  unimportant 

How  far  the  consent  of  the  people  is  necessary  in  calling  to  the 
pastoral  office  has  been  a  subject  of  discussion.  We  are  satisfied 
that  such  consent  is  not  absolutely,  but  only  relatively  necessaiy. 

The  Saviour  has  given  it  in  special  charge  to  his  ministers  of  the 
Word,  to  maintain  and  perpetuate  the  gospel  ministry  by  "  com* 
mitting  it  to  faithful  men."  Should  the  people  therefore  cease  to 
love  the  truth,  and,  under  the  impulse  of  a  "  spirit  of  delusion," 
turn  away  from  a  fiithfiil  ministry,  and  hearken  only  to  "  teachers 
of  lies;"  should  persecution  for  a  season  scatter  the  flock,  or 
tyrants  in  the  earth  prohibit  the  exercise  of  those  rights  which 
God  has  given  to  his  people  ih  the  Church,  in  all  such  circum* 
stances  the  Ministry  not  only  may,  but  should  call  men  whom  they 
consider  to  be  qualified  to  the  pastoral  office. 

Hence  one  servant  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  or  more,  with  a  view  to 
preserve  the  ministry,  may  call  to  the  pastoral  office  when  circum- 
stances imperiously  require  this  to  be  done. 

But  the  induction  of  meh  into  the  pastoral  office  by  pairanage  is 
unscriptural  and  unlawfiil  in  the  Church. 
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Y.  A  legolar  call  to  the  ministrj  bj  tiie  diurcli  is  followed 
by  OrcUncUimf  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  oalled,  the  settiBg  apart  of  one 
to  the  gospel  miiustij  by  prayer  and  with  the  laying  on  o£  hands. 

The  imposition  of  hands  in  religions  services  iff  a  very  ancient 
earemony.  It  was  nsed  in  blessing,  in  sacrifices,  in  giving  testi- 
mony, (Lev.  24,)  and  in  ordainij^  to  offioe. 

The  imposition  of  hands  was  a  rite  <^)served  by  the  aposdes, 
(Actsxiii  S;  1  Tim.  iv- 14;  1  Tim,  v.  22;  2  Tim.  i.  6.) 

The  imposition  of  hands  is  not  essential  to  the  setting  apurt  ci 
one  to  the  exeidse  of  the  pastoral  offioe;  yet  it  onght  to  be  ob- 
served, as  it  kas  an  important  meaning: — designating  die  person 
ordained ;  distinguishing  hnn  from  dvil  officers,  and  those  to  whom 
lee  is  called  to  minister;  sigDifyingllie  peculiar  relations  of  the  office 
into  whi<^  he  is  inducted,  and  adding  solemnity  .to  his  ordination. 

In  the  apostolic  day,  the  imposition  of  hands  was  used  on  the 
commxmication  by  the  Holy  Spirit  of  miracolous  gifts ;  but  to  this 
Qse  it  was  not  restricted,  as  appears  ^m  various  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture. Besides,  it  could  have,  in  conferring  supernatural  gifts,  no 
more  efficacy,  in  itself  considered,  than  it  has  in  the  ordaining  to 
the  ministerial  office. 

The  ceremony  of  tihe  imposition  of  hands,  and  the  ordination 
with  which  it  is  connected,  may,  m  times  of  persecution,  be  per- 
finrmed  in  a  private  manner ;  but,  in  ordinary  peaceful  times,  it 
ought  to  be  performed  in  the  presence  of  the  church  engaged  in 
divine  worship.  The  Sabbath  is  a  very  suitable  day  for  this 
solemn  act    Ordination  to  the  ministry  is  Sabbath  work. 

Whether  the  imposition  of  lumds  in  such  ordination  should,  in 
any  circumstances,  be  repeated  or  not,  has  given  rise  to  various 
0(»mons  aa»mg  divines.  If  reordination  be  considered  "  merely 
as  a  repetition  of  the  bare  words  and  ceremonies  of  ordination, 
without  any  admowledgment  <^the  invalidity  of  a  form^  ordina- 
tion ;"  and  if  such  reordination  shall,  from  the  circumstances  in 
which  a  minister  of  the  Word  is  placed,  evidently  operate  to  en- 
large the  qph^re  of  his  use&lness,  it  is  not  to  be  objected  against. 
The  Scriptures  do  not  require  reordination ;  and  a  gospel  minister 
cannot  recall  his  ordination  vows,  though  he  may  for  habitual  im- 
piety,  or  for  heresy,  be  deposed  from  the  ministry  of  Christ 
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VI.  The  power  of  ordaining  to  the  gospel  ministry,  is  peculiar 
to  that  ministry.  Some  however  have  contended,  that  the  people 
in  a  particular  Christian  society,  may  not  only  call,  but  ordain  to 
the  pastoral  office,  and  offer  in  support  of  this  doctrine,  Acts  xiy. 

23;*  where  they  say  the  term  *';t*'P<"'<"^<'«^^«ri"  expresses  the  act 
of  the  people  in  ordaLoing  to  office.  The  passage  will  not  bear 
this  construction.  If  that  term  expresses  any  act  of  the  members 
of  the  Church  in  relation  to  those  persons  who  are  constituted 
presbyters,  it  is  a  choice  of  them  as  pastors,  and  not  an  crdination 
of  them  to  their  office,  by  the  impostion  of  hands. 

In  the  writings  of  the  apostles,  ordination  is  constantly  ex- 
pressed, not  by  ^^x^H^^^^^y^  but  by  other  terms,  as  ^^eTrtdeau  x^H^^^" 
'';t^^^0e0ia"  and  ";^ecpoe7rt0e9&a."  Had  the  sacred  historian  used 
**  X^H^oTovri  avreg"  to  signify  the  act  of  ordination,  he  would  have 
spoken  unintelligibly ;  for  in  no  writing,  sacred  or  pro&ne,  is  that 
word  employed  to  express  the  imposition  of  hands. 

The  arguments  to  be  offered  in  proof  of  the  doctrine,  that  the 
power  of  ordination  is  to  be  exercised  by  ministers  of  the  Word 
alone,  are  the  following,  viz : 

1.  The  directions  and  instructions  relating  to  the  ordaining  of 
men  ministers  of  the  gospel,  are  addressed  by  the  apostle  Paul,  not 
to  the  people  in  a  Christian  church,  but  to  those  who  were  by 
commission  '*  the  stewards  of  the  mysteries  of  God,"  in  his  house 
here  below. 

2.  The  practice  in  the  primitive  churches  was,  to  ordain  with 
the  approbation,  and  by  the  haiids  of  ministers  alone. 

'  8.  The  people  are  not  invested  with  the  office  and  power  of  pres- 
byters. (1  Cor.  xii.  29.)  They  are  not  placed  under  the  solemn 
obligations  inseparable  from  that  office,  and  therefore  cannot  con- 
fer or  transmit  what  they  have  not 

"  That  part  of  ordination,"  says  Dr.  Owen,  "  which  consists  in 


*  The  person  elected  was  called  X'^potovtoi.  Hence  Xf^pofovtiv  is  used  to  signifj 
to  electa  appoint,  or  constitate  to  office,  though  the  act  of  lifting  up  the  hand  be  not 
used.  Philo  employs  this  word  to  express  Pharaoh's  appointment  of  Joseph  to  be 
the  goyemor  of  E^pt^  and  God's  act  in  appointing  Moses  and  other  priests  to  their 
office. 

Lucian  uses  the  word  to  express  the  act  of  Alexander  constituting  his  deceased 
friend  Hephaestion,  a  god.  Maximus  lyrius  applies  the  term  to  the  l^prse  of  Darius, 
which  was  instrumental  in  fixing  his  princely  master  in  the  yacant  throne  of  Persio. 
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the  imposition  of  hands  b j  the  presbjtery,  I  think  necessary  l^y 
virtue  o/preceptj  and  that  to  be  continued  in  a  way  of  succession." 
The  Doctor,  howerer,  puts  a  case  of  a  Christian  man  cast  by  ship- 
wreck upon  a  country  of  some  barbarous  people,  that  never  heard 
of  the  name  of  Christ,  and  asks,  ''  Ought  he  not  to  preach  Christ 
unto  them?  And  if  God  giye  a  blessing  to  his  endeavors,  may 
he  not  become  a  pastor  to  their  converted  souls  ?"  And  Calamj 
teaches,  "  that  where  the  help  of  ministers  cannot  he  had  in  ordaining 
suitable  persons  for  ministers,  the  people  may  set  persons  apart  for 
the  office  themselves,  rather  than  live  without  ministersj^  In  uniting 
in  sentiment  with  the  above-mentioned  eminent  divines,  no  diffi- 
culty can  be  felt ;  for  the  cases  to  which  their  remarks  apply,  are 
extraordinary,  and,  as  such,  make  provision  for  themselves,  subject 
to  the  grand  requirements  of  the  law  and  gospel.  '*  God  will  have 
mercy,  and  not  sacrifice." 

VLL  A  person  qualified  for  the  ministry  may  be  lawfully 
ordained  sine  titulo,  without  any  particular  church  as  his  pastoral 
charge,  provided  the  exercise  of  his  gifts  shall  be  called  for  among 
weak  and  destitute  churches,  or  he  be  sent  as  a  gospel  missionaiy 
to  the  heathen ;  yet,  in  such  ordinations,  the  performance  of  pas- 
toral duties  is  always  had  in  view. 

Other  qualifications  for  the  pastoral  office,  in  addition  to  the 
spedal  call  of  God,  will  be  exhibited  in  the  next  lecture.  I  shall 
conclude  this  lecture  with  some  practical  reflections. 

It  is  impossible  to  consider  well  the  divine  institution,  the  solemn 
relations,  and  the  end  of  the  pastoral  office,  without  recurring  in 
thought  to  what  the  Saviour  said,  (Luke  xiv.  28 :)  "  For  which 
of  you,  intending  to  build  a  tower,  sitteth  not  down  first  and 
counteth  the  cost,  whether  he  have  sufficient  to  finish  it :  lest  haply, 
after  he  hath  laid  the  foundation,  and  is  not  able  to  finish  it,  all 
that  behold  him  begin  to  mock  him,  saying,  This  man  began  to 
build,  and  was  not  able  to  finish  ?" 

So  peculiar  are  the  relations  to  God  formed  by  the  gospel  minis* 
try,  so  holy  are  its  services,  so  arduous  its  duties,  so  various  its 
trials,  and  so  awful  its  responsibilities,  that  those  who  desire  to 
engage  in  this  ministry  ought  "  to  sit  down,  and  with  all  seriousness, 
to  count  the  cost."  Feelingly  alive  should  such  persons  be  to  the 
&ct,  that  certain  qualifications  are  required,  to  be  the  approved  and 
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faithful  senrantB  of  God  in  tho  gospel  of  his  Son.  For  "  an  un* 
warrantable  intrusion  into  this  office,"  as  one  observes,  ''  is  cer* 
tainlj  a  crime  of  a  very  high  nature."  It  ihay  well  startle  us,  after 
having  put  our  hands  to  the  plough,  "  if  we  should  find  any  reason 
to  bo  apprehensive  that  the  great  God  in  whose  name  we  take  upoi^ 
ns  to  act,  and  that  by  virtue  of  his  commission,  should  one  day  say 
to  us,  Who  hath  required  this  at  your  hands  ?" 

As  you  have  been  admitted  into  this  theological  seminary,  pro* 
fessing  to  be  actuated  by  a  strong  and  pious  desire  to  serve  the 
Saviour  in  the  ministry  of  his  Word,  X  have  begun  with  stating  to 
you  the  necessary  qualifications  fcur  that  work-— qualifications  which 
extend  from  proper  motives  of  action  to  a  perpetual  engagement  in 
this  holy  service,  and  to  a  patient  and  honorable  endurance  of  all 
the  triaJs  and  evils  connected  with  it ;  and  must,  as  I  proceed, 
exhort  you  to  inquire  very  seriously  whether  you  now  possess 
some  of  those  qualifications,  and  whether  you  aim  at  the  acquisi- 
tion, through  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  of  the  others. 

In  this  inquiry,  the  first  particular  to  be  investigated  by  you  is, 
whether  you  have  received  a  special  call  of  God,  so  far  as  that  call 
can  now  be  made,  to  engage  in  the  gospel  ministry  7 

Some  young  men  study  theology,  and  even  take  upon  them- 
selves  the  vows  of  the  gospel  minister,  without  reflecting  upon  the 
importance  of  being  called  in  a  special  manner  to  this  great  work. 
They  choose  the  ministry  from  among  the  learned  professions  as 
the  employment  most  agreeable  to  their  taste,  better  suited  to  their 
circumstances,  more  gratifying  to  the  wishes  of  their  parents  and 
relatives;  or  they  apply  to  theological  studies  with  a  view  to 
engage  in  the  ministry,  because  they  are  anxious  to  elevate  them- 
selves from  obscurity  to  a  respectable  standing  in  society,  whUe 
they  shall  enjoy  a  livelihood,  associate  with  men  of  literature  and 
science,  and  improve  their  own  minds  by  reading ;  and  it  may  be, 
that  even  the  desire  to  figure  as  an  orator,  from  a  consciousness 
that  they  possess  good  speaking  talents,  which  the  pulpit  will  allow 
them  to  display,  is  the  leading  motive  which  impels  others  in  the 
pursuit  of  the  ministry. 

How  remote  now  are  all  such  motives  and  views  from  those 
which  ought  to  exist  in  the  breasts  of  those  who  engage  in  the 
special  service  of  the  Lord  Christ  I  How  liable  do  such  render 
themselves  to  receive  the  greater  condemnation,  ''who  run  with- 
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out  being  sent,"  a&d  who  take  up  the  office  of  ambassadors  of  the 
Saviour,  without  being  specially  called  by  him  to  this  office  I 
Were  a  person  to  act  thus  towards  an  earthly  prince,  he  would  be 
denounced  as  an  impostor  and  a  traitor,  and  be  punished  accord- 
ingly. And  is  the  offense  l^s,  because  committed  against  the 
Majesty  of  heaven ?    "I  trow  not" 

Let,  then,  the  theological  student  pause  here,  and  p^ider  those 
things  which  constitute  a  special  call  of  God  to  the  gospel  min- 
istry. 

The  first  of  those  thingS)  it  has  been*  said,  is  the  experience  of 
renewing  grace,  and  the  existence  in  the  soul  of  that  ^'precious 
fidth  in  Christ,  which  works  by  love." 

"VTith  all  solemnity,  therefore,  should  the  man  who  desires  to  be 
a  minister  of  Jesus,  and  a  steward  of  the  mysteries  of  God,  interro- 
gate himself  as  he  enters  a  divinity  school,  on  the  subject  of  this 
divine  work  of  conversion.  Do  I  believe,  he  should  ask  himself, 
that  I  have  ever  been  dead  in  trespasses  and  in  sins ;  an  inteUi-' 
gent  creature  alienated  from  God,  and  under  the  awful  sentence  of 
condemnation?  Have  I  seen  that  I  was  in  myself  a  lost  and  un- 
done sinner?  Have  I  sought  to  escape  the  damnation  of  hell,  by 
pursuing,  in  the  exercise  of  faith  and  repentance,  that  way  to  which 
the  gospel  directs  sinners  ?  Has  the  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
recovered  me?  Am  I  a  converted  man?  For  an  imconyerted 
minister  of  Christ  is  surely  a  monster  in  deceit,  recommending  a 
Saviour  to  others,  to  whom  he  himself  has  not  fled  for  refiige ; 
pressing  others  to  hasten  into  the  ark,  while  he  remains  without, 
to  perish  with  the  children  of  disobedience.  And  what  an  awful 
destruction  awaits  that  impenitent  minister  who,  like  Judas  Iscariot^ 
has  betrayed  the  Son  of  man  with  a  kiss ;  a  preacher  of  Christ 
Jesus  in  hell,  there  to  be  not  only  stung  by  the  reproaches  of  his 
own  conscience,  but  also  taunted  by  devils,  who  shall  say,  "  We 
never  acted  so  inconsistently  and  deceitftilly ;  we  taever  preached 
Christ  in  whom  we  did  not  confide ;  we  never  made  public  discour- 
ses about  a  Saviour  and  his  excellenoeSj  whom  we  did  not  love." 

It  is  a  very  serious  question,  to  be  answered  m  limine^  Am  I  re- 
newed in  mind  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  shall  I  advance 
to  preach  the  gospel,  and  in  preaching  it  be  nothing  more  ''  than  a 
sounding  brass  or  a  tinkling  cymbal "  ? 

Let  me,  then,  exhort  you  to  review  your  past  experience  in  re- 
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ligion,  and  in  aid  of  such  examination  into  jonr  state  before  God, 
remind  you  that  the-  true  conyert  is  a  sincere  penitent  On  his 
conversion,  he  has  offered  np  to  God  "  the  sacrifice  of  a  broken 
heart  and  a  contrite  spirit."  Such  an  offering  is  something  more 
than  an  aflSjmatiye  answer  to  tbe  question,  "Have  you  submitted 
to  God  ?"  A  question,  which,  since  the  mystery  of  redemption  has 
been  made  known  to  the  nations  by  the  coming,  the  crucifizion, 
resurrection  and  ascension  of  Christ,  is  expressed  in  terms  much 
too  general,  and  therefore  the  aforesaid  answer  cannot  exhibit  the 
fidth  of  the  gospel ;  nor  does  that  offering  imply  deep  and  teirify- 
ing  convictions  of  sin,  accompanied  with  great  visible  distress ;  for 
many  are  so  convicted  and  so  distressed,  who  "  never  submit  to  the 
righteousness  of  God,"  and  never  truly  repent  of  their  sins ;  but  it 
implies  a  realizing  sight  of  God's  infinite  purity  and  excellency, 
and  a  sense  of  the  great  evil  of  sin,  which  has  turned  the  heart  away 
from  such  a  glorious  Being,  and  rendered  the  sinner  a  vile  and  pol- 
luted creature,  deserving  condemnation.  Such  a  creature  the  con- 
vert perceives  himself  to  be  by  nature  and  practice, ''  wherefore  he 
abhors  himself"  feeb  a  heart-breaking  sorrow  for  his  past  offenses, 
and  cherishes  through  life  those  humble  sentiments  which  classify 
him  with  that  peculiar  people  who  are  described  as  the  "poor  in 
spirit,"  and  disposed  "  to  receive  the  kingdom  of  heaven  as  a  little 
chUd." 

Further :  The  true  convert  is  one  who  has  "no  confidence  in  the 
flesh,"  and  whose  soul  embraces  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  "  Jeho- 
vah his  righteousness." 

There  is  a  fidth  of  human  origin,  resting  upon  the  general  recep- 
tion of  Christianity  in  a  land  which  receives  Christ  as  a  Saviour, 
without  perceiving  how  he  saves  siimers,  and  creates  in  their  sal- 
vation a  brighter  display  of  the  glory  of  God.  Hence  some  have 
no  other  idea  respecting  this  Redeemer  than  that  he  will,  after  the 
performance  of  certain  ecclesiastical  rites,  pardon  and  save  their 
souls  in  a  future  world ;  and  others,  still  "  going  about  to  establish 
a  righteousness  of  their  own,"  but^  not  quite  satisfied  with  the 
amount  of  their  own  good  doings,  cherish  the  fond  sentiment  that 
Christ  will  be  so  good  as  to  supply  any  little,  deficiency  in  merit 
which  may  be  found  in  themselves. 

But  the  true  convert  has  a  fidth  which  God  has  given  him.  He 
sees  with  enlightened  eyes  of  understanding,  "  that  Christ  is  the 
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end  of  the  law  for  righteousneBs,  to  every  one  that  bdieveth,"  He 
gladly  receives  him  as  such — ]s  willing  to  be  eternally  indebted  to 
the  atoning  blood  of  the  Lamb  alain  for  his  pardon  and  cleansing, 
and  experiences  a  warmth  of  affection  for  his  precious  Saviour, 
which  impregnates  in  future  all  his  sentiments,  and  ever  and  anon 
prompts  him  to  say,  "What,  O  what  shall  I  render  unto  the  Lord 
my  Bedeemer,  for  aU  his  benefits?"  The  heart  of  the  convert  is 
set  against  the  doctrine  of  self-righteousness.  He  rejoices  now  in 
ihe  belief  that  Qod  has  forgiven  him  for  Christ's  sake,  and  he  hopes 
in  the  last  great  day  to  stand  "complete  in  Christ,"  and  never  to 
be  separated  fit>m  him  more.  Meantime  he  looks  upon  himself  as 
"one  who  is  bought  with  a  price,"  and  who,  from  a  principle  of 
love,  is  bound  "  to  do  more  than  others." 

But  to  believe  in  and  love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity,  is 
not  the  whole  of  the  special  call  of  Qod  to  the  ministry.  For,  as 
we  have  observed  Before,  in  addition  to  renewing  grace,  the  Holy 
Spirit,  when  he  operates  such  a  special  call,  excites  and  maintains 
in  the  heart  of  the  convert  a  prevailing  holy  desire  to  be  employed 
in  the  gospel  service;  he  influences  the  mind  so  as  to  bend  it 
towards  the  ministerial  work.  Where  such  a  call  exists,  there 
may  be  in  the  way  of  its  subject  obstacles  apparently  insuperable ; 
the  person  may  at  first  be  allured  by  offers  fix>m  fiiends  to  aid  him 
in  other  employments ;  he  may  be  pressed  by  circumstances  to  en- 
gage in  other  pursuits ;  but  in  these  his  mind  continues  to  be  rest- 
less ;  he  is  not  in  his  proper  element ;  the  grand  desire  to  serve 
his  Saviour  in  the  gospel  is  not  extinguished;  it  remains  "like  a 
fire  in  his*bones."  Such  a  person  has  no  evidence  that  he  will 
accomplish  great  things  in  the  ministry ;  he  knows  not  that  he 
will  be  an  instrument  in  the  conversion  of  one  sinner ;  he  feels  his 
own  insufficiency  for  such  a  great  office ;  and  sometimes  he  thinks 
that  his  talents  will  be  inadequate  to  the  duties  and  difficulties 
connected  with  it.  But  the  desire  lives  in  his  heart,  for  it  is  a  call 
of  God 

May  you  be  able  to  find  that  strong,  holy  desire,  alive  in  your 
minds.  Peculiar  trials  attend  the  gospel  ministry.  It  is  not  the 
road  to  worldly  honor,  wealth,  and  greatness.  The  fidthfdl  min- 
ister must  labor  hard,  experience  many  trials  of  temper  from  the 
contradictions  of  sinners,  exercise  much  patience  under  injuries, 
and  endure  various  privations  of  good  things.    Survey  the  ground 
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well  oyer  which  you  may  be  called  to  travel,  and  then  inqniie 
whether,  in  attempting  further  progreas,  "  the  love  of  Christ  con- 
straineth  you." 

Other  reflections  connected  with  this  subject  will  occur  in  the 
fallowing  lectures. 


LECTURE    II. 

QUALIFIOATIONS  OP  THE  PASTORAL  OPPICE,   CONTINUED. 

It  has  been  stated,  that  tlie  first  qnalification  required  for  tlie 
pastoral  office,  is  the  special  call  of  God. 

Second.  Another  requisite  qualification,  is  a  measure  of  intel- 
lectual endowment  suited  to  the  work  of  the  gospel  ministry.  (Matt, 
xiu.  62.)  Our  Lord  supposes  "  every  scribe  to  be  instructed  unto 
the  kingdom  of  heaven."  "A  bishop  must  be  apt  to  teach."  (ITim. 
liL  2.)  The  "  fidthfiil  men  to  whom  the  things  of  God  are  to  be 
committed,  must  be  those  who  shail  be  able  to  teach  others"  (2  Tim. 
ii  2.)  "  My  people  are  destroyed  for  lack  of  knowledge ;  because 
thou  hast  rejected  knowledge,  I  will  also  reject  thee,  that  thou 
shalt  be  no  priest  to  me."    (Hosea  iv.  6.) 

I.  That  knowledge  is  required  in  those  who  engage  in  the  min- 
istry of  the  Word  of  God,  is  evident, 

1.  Prom  the  name  given  to  them  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  They  are 
called  "teachers,"  (Matt,  xxviii.,  Ephes.  iv.  11,)  "the  light  of  the 
world,"  (Matt.  v.  14,)  "  ambassadors  for  Christ,"  men  employed  in 
an  important  embassy,  which  they  must  be  able  to  execute,  (2 
Cor.  v.  20.) 

2.  From  the  design  or  end  of  their  ministry :  for  it  is  a  ministry 
appointed  "to  preach  the  Word,**  (2  Tim.  iv.  2,)  and  so  to  preach 
i%  "that  their  profiting  may  appear  to  all,"  (1  Tim.  iv.*  15,)  to 
"save  souls  by  sound  doctrine,"  (1  Tim.  iv.  16,)  and  "to  defend 
tibe  gospel,"  (Phil.  i.  17.) 

8.  From  the  subjects  of  their  preaching,  which  are  various  as 
well  as  important,  and  require  variou^  knowledge  in  those  who 
discuss  them. 
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4.  From  the  opposition  made  to  tlie  divine  authority  of  the 
Scriptures,  by  deists  and  atheistical  philosophers ;  and  to  sound 
doctrine,  by  heretics  and  other  enemies  of  the  truth :  for  these  are 
foes,  who  comprehend,  in  their  array,  men  of  cultivated  mindB  and 
of  various  erudition. 

6.  From  the  respectable  place  which  the  gospel  ministiy,  with  a 
view  to  success  in  their  work,  should  occupy  in  civil  society.  An 
illiterate  ministry  cannot  command  respect  in  an  intelligent  and 
polished  community. 

n.  But  here  it  may  be  objected,  "  that  the  apostles,  chosen  by 
the  Saviour  himself,  were  unlearned  men ;  that  many  of  them  were 
poor  uneducated  fishermen ;  yet  their  preachings  resulted  in  the 
conversion  of  thousands,  and  in  the  enlargement  of  the  Church." 

1.  This  objection  will  be  set  aside  by  the  simple  &ct,  that  those 
apostles  were  not  sent  out  to  preach  the  gospel  with  thai  measure 
(^knowledge  which  they  had  before  they  received  their  commissionf 
and  while  they  were  fishermen ;  but  in  addition  to  the  instructions 
which  theif  Master  had  given  them,  both  before  and  after  his 
resurrection,  they  were  taught  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  an  extraor- 
dinary way.  Accordingly,  they  were  forbidden  to  act  immediately 
in  the  gospel  service,  and  were  reqiured  "to  tarry  in  the  city  of 
Jerusalem,  after  Christ's  ascension  into  heaven,  until  they  should 
be  endued  with  power  from,  on  high."  (Luke  xxiv.  49.)  Now 
whoever,  at  any  time,  shall  be  endowed  with  the  same  "power 
fix>m  on  high,"  and  give  those  evidences  of  this  &ct  which  the 
apostles  did  to  the  Church  and  to  the  world,  Inust  be  considered  as 
fuUy  qualified  for  the  work  of  the  ministry.  "  The  fact,  then,"  as 
one  remarks,  "of  the  eleven  being  unlearned,  is  the  veiy  reason 
why  uninspired  ministers  should,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  learned: 
for,  in  the  apostles  and  primitive  evangelists,  inspiration  supplied 
the  place  of  learning ;  in  ministers  of  the  Word  now,  appropriate 
knowledge,  acquired  in  a  course  of  education,  must  supply  the 
place  of  inspiration." 

2.  Further:  At  the  commencement  of  the  New  Testament  dis- 
pensation, it  was  necessary  to  show  that  Christianity  had  its  origin 
not  in  the  wisdom  of  the  schools ;  that  it  derived  its  authority  not 
£rom  the  researches  and  deductions  of  the  learned,  but  from  the 
immediate  inspirations  and  will  of  God.    No  such  necessity  now 
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exists;  Hence  ezttaoxdinary  gifts  are  no  longer  commuiucated  by 
*  the  Holy  Spirit 

8.  But  the  absoluie  necessity  of  human  erudition  is  not  the  point 
in  dispute.  All  that  we  consider  to  be  an  indispensable  qualifica- 
tion for  the  sacred  ministiy,  in  respect  of  intellectual  endowment| 
is  a  measure  of  knowledge  which  shall  enable  one  otherwise  weU 
qualified,  "  to  preach  the  Word  unto  the  edifying  of  the  body  of 
Cifaiist"  Hence  presbyteri^  are  authorized  to  license  and  ordain 
some  who  have  not  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a  liberal  education, 
when  "  they  have  the  best  assurance  which  can  be  obtained,  that 
they  are  men  of  singular  talents,  piety,  humility,  sobriety,  good 
understanding,  and  discretion,  together  with  the  gift  of  utterance." 

But  we  consider  yarious  knowledge,  acquired  by  application  to 
study  in  the  schools,  or  elsewhere,  to  be  necessary,  relatively  and 
crdinariJjf.  Should,  however,  one  with  an  understanding  slen- 
derly furnished,  urge  in  £stvor  of  his  admission  into  the  ministry, 
this  argument^  "that  he  ought  not  to  keep  his  talents  concealed  in 
a  napkin,"  the  befitting  answer  is  that  which  the  celebrated  Bobert 
Hall  gave :  "  The  smallest  pocket  handkerchief  you  have  will  do, 
sir," 

nL  What  measure  of  knowledge  one  should  possess,  before  he 
is  ordained  to  the  ministry  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  cannot  be  exactly 
defined.  He  cannot  be  m^tster  of  too  much  science  and  literature. 
He  ought  not  to  possess  too  little  of  this  intellectual  ftimituxe :  for, 

1.  God  has  revealed  himself  to  man,  since  the  days  of  Moses, 
not  by  traditions,  but  by  writing.  And  the  languages  employed 
by  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  are  the  Hebrew  and 
Greek  languages. 

The  study  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  languages  (and  to  &cilitate 
die  aequisiton  of  these,  we  must  add  the  Latin  also)  is,  therefore, 
recommended  by  very  strong  considerations,  to  those  who  desire 
to  fill  the  office  of  a  bishop  in  the  visible  Church.  Apf^  from  that 
influence  which  the  study  of  these  languages  doubtless  has,  "  npi^ 
T^  yvfiva  lav  rev  vev^  as  Socrates  says,  the  knowledge  of  them 
is  necessary  to  correct  mistranslations  of  the  original  Scriptures, 
and  to  defend  the  true  doctrine  of  God  against  the  various  assaults 
of  error.  Hence  the  study  of  the  sacred  languages  has  ever  been 
sssodated  with  the  orthodox  fidth  in  the  Christian  ChurcL    When 
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the  revival  of  letters  took  place,  A.  D.  1470,  as  one  expresses 
it,  "illico  affulsit  evangelii  claritas," — ^*  forthwith  the  clear  light 
of  the  gospel  shone  out."  From  that  period  it  has  been  asoer^ 
tained  that  the  ablest  theologians  and  connnentators  on  the  Bible 
'among  the  Protestants,  are  those  who  were  most  conversant  wiA 
the  sacred  languages ;  and  that  even  among  the  Bcnnanists,  those 
writers  were  more  orthodox  who  understood  those  languages.  Ot 
this  fact.  Arias  Montanus,  Masius,  Yatablus,  compared  with  o&er 
Papal  writers,  are  examples. 

2.  Further :  The  Sacred  Scriptures  exhibit  an  infinite  variety  of 
matter  for  our  consideration  and  belief;  and  the  various  interest- 
ing facts  which  they  contain  require  that  those  persons  who  are 
set  apart  to  expound  them  should  be  furnished  with  that  various 
knowledge,  which  a  course  of  liberal  education  is  calculated  to 
impart.  No  one  can  be  long  employed  in  the  exposition  of  the 
written  Word  of  God,  without  perceiving  that  he  draws  upon  his 
stores  of  knowledge,  rich  as  they  may  be,  with  manifest  profit  and 
pleasure  in  his  work.  Natural  philosophy,  logic,  metaphysics, 
'  geology,  history  and  travels,  antiquities,  chronology,  geography, 
and  rhetoric,  all  contribute  their  aids  in  rendering  a  faithftd  ser- 
vant of  Christ  a  better  expounder  of  the  Word,  and  an  abler  min- 
ister of  the  New  Testament.  This  Word  has  been  connected,  by 
its  divine  Author,  with  almost  every  branch  of  science,  that  the 
religion  which  it  teaches  might  rise  higher  in  our  souls  through 
increasing  knowledge  of  the  wonderful  works  of  infinite  wisdom, 
power,  and  goodness  around  us,  and  that  it  might,  in  every  age 
and  country,  afford  its  powerful  assistance  in  promoting  the  ad- 
vances of  the  human  mind  in  intelligence. 

Very  cunningly  did  that  great  enemy  of  Christianity,  the  Ro- 
man Emperor  Julian,  act,  when  he  attempted  to  banish  the  chil- 
dren of  Christians,  and  of  course  the  future  ministers  of  Christ  in 
the  empire,  from  the  schools  of  learning.  He  wished  to  see  the 
followers  of  the  Saviour,  and  especially  their  pastors,  immersed  in 
ignorance;  lest,  as  he  said,  "they  should  be  qualified  to  argue 
with  our  gentile  dialecticians." 

In  the  same  spirit  of  hostility  to  true  Christianity,  and  with  a 
view  to  introduce  into  the  visible  Church  as  much  of  paganism  as 
could  be  concealed  under  nominal  Christian  ordinances,  Pope  Paul 
n.  said,  "it  was  sufficient  for  the  sons  of  Christians,  that  they 
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were  taugU;  to  read  and  wxite/'  Soon  indeed  would  popiah  su- 
perstition md  athekttideal  philoaophj  divide  the  Christian  world 
between  them,  weie  the  miiusteits  of  Ghxiflft  nnqualified,  through 
ignorance,  to  defend  ^hat  "  gl<^ous  gpapel "  irhich  i3  CQuusdtted  to 
their  0peeiai  tFUflt 

The  objectiona,  Uier^ore,  brought  by  oeortain  qeets  against  the 
salutary  requisitipn,  that  the  nunds  of  those  young  men  of  piety, 
who  desire  to  preach  the  gospel,  should  be  disciplined  by  a  regukr 
course  of  aqademicid  instruction,  are  the  oflbpring,  not  of  reason 
and  experience,  but  of  &naticisin! 

The  question  to  be  ^mswered  here  is  pimply  4his :  Are  the 
Scriptures  to  be  well  expounded  by  the  nunisters  of  Christ  7  We 
affirm,  but  &oatics  deny,  and  require  that  men  shoidd  speak  in 
religious  assemblies,  as  the  Spirit  dictates.  Hence  it  is  evident  that 
the  real  matter  in  controversy  is  npt,  wheth^  gospel  preachers 
shall  be  finmished  with  various  knowledge?  but,  irhether  they 
shall  be  set  iq[>art  to  expound  well  the  writton  Word  of  God?  A 
meie  academical  education  neither  operates  a  change  of  heart,  nor 
communicates  to  any  aholy  desire  to  serve  God  in  the  gospel  min- 
istry ;  yet  it  is  highly  useful  in  expanding  the  mind  through  va- 
rious knowledge,  and  in  strengthening  the  reasoning  powers,  and 
thus  fitting  a  minister  of  the  Word  to  speak  better,  '^bpth  to  the 
wise  and  the  unwise."  The  religion  of  the  heart  in  ministera,  we 
believe  to  be  the  special  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  yet  supreme 
love  of  God  alone  cannot,  &om  the  very  constitution  of  man,  store 
his  underotanding  with  &9ta,  and  make  him  an  able  minister  of 
the  New  Testament. 

IV.  But  above  all,  the  Evangelical  Pastor  should  have  his  mind 
stored  well  with  the  knowledge  of  Bible  theology,  *'  that  ie  may 
be  a  good  minister  of  Jesus  Christ,  nourished  up  in  the  words  of 
Gdth  and  good  doctrine.''    (1  Tim.  ii.  .6.) 

By  Bible  theology,  we  understand  the  science  of  the  doctrines 
taught,  and  of  the  duties  commanded  in  the  Holy  Soiptur^,  as 
those  doctrines  and  duties  compose  a  system  of  religion,  the  parts 
of  which  are  admirably  connected  together  by  the  Spirit  of  Infi- 
nite Wisdom.  That  connection,  however,  of  the  doctrines  as  well 
as  of  the  duties  of  revealed  religion,  is  not  exhibited  in  the  Sacred 
Scriptures  according  to  the  arrangement  adopted  in  philosophical 
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schools,  or  in  the  usual  order  of  human  sdence  in  uninspired  com- 
positions, for  yarious  ireightj  reasons:  among  which,  let  our 
attention  be  here  fixed  upon  one  onlj,  namely,  the  trial  of  the 
human  heart,  not  only  in  reading  all  the  parts  of  Scripture,  his- 
torical, typical,  and  prophetical,  as  well  as  didactic  and  practical, 
but  especially  '^  in  searching  them."  "  Search  the  Scriptures,"  said 
our  Lord :  "for  in  them  ye  think  ye  hare  eternal  life,  and  they  are 
ihey  which  testify  of  me." 

To  asimilar  constitution  of  things,  the  human  mind  is  subjected 
in  all  the  other  departments  of  science. 

And  can  any  arguments  be  required,  to  prore  that  the  person 
who  is  solemnly  set  apart  "to  preach  the  Word  and  to  defend  the 
gospel,"  should  understand  his  business?  Qod  does  "not  send 
his  message  by  the  hand  of  a  fool."  "  The  priest's  lips  must  teach 
knowlec^."  Accordingly  the  apostle  Paul  said  to  the  Christians 
at  Corinth,  "though  I  be  rude  in  speech,  yet  not  in  knowledge^ 
(2  Cor.  xL  6.)  Pastors  after  God's  own  heart  are  "  such  as  feed 
his  people  with  knowledge  and  with  understanding."  "Jesua 
saith  unto  them,  Have  ye  understood  these  things  7  They  say  unto 
him,  Yea,  Lord.  Then  said  he  unto  ihem.  Therefore  erery  scribe 
which  is  instructed  unto  the  kingdom  of  hearen,  is  like  unto  a 
man,  which  is  an  householder,  which  bringeth  forth  out  of  his 
treasure  things  new  and  old."  (Matt.  xiii.  61, 62.)  This  parable, 
spoken  in  illustration  of  the  question,  "  Have  ye  understood  these 
things?"  cannot  be  mistaken  in  its  doctrine. 

Ignorance  of  divine  truths  in  their  proper  connection,  has,  in 
those  who  undertook  to  preach  the  Word,  produced  much  zeal 
and  many  extravagances,  and  given  rise  to  as  many  errors,  and 
wrought  as  many  evils  in  the  visible  Church,  as  "philosophy, 
fidsely  so  called."  Mark  the  serious  errors  and  gross  superstitions 
(of  some  of  which  the  more  sober  Gentiles  would  have  been 
ashamed)  which  sprang  up  like  weeds,  in  the  dark  ages,  when 
those  who  were  the  professed  teachers  of  Christianity  were  stran- 
gers to  the  theology  of  the  Bible,  and  hardly  acquainted  with  the 
letters  of  the  gospel  alphabet  I  Mark  the  wild  fiuicies  and  other 
excesses  of  the  Anabaptists  in  Germany,  who  were  led  on  by  men 
wbo,  instead  of  studying  the  Word  of  God,  snatched  at  a  few  of 
its  passages  to  fire  their  imaginations  and  to  inflame  their  pas^ons  I 
Mark  the  course  of  fiematics  at  this  day:  th^  exclaim  with  rude 
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Yehemeaoe  against  weH-instracted  and  fidthlbl  minifters  of  the 
gospel  who  oppose  their  errora,  aud  attempt  to  apeak  unknown 
tongues,  while  ignorant  of  the  very  languages  in  which  the 
Scriptures  of  truth  were  written.* 

Strongly,  therefore,  must  it  be  demanded,  lihat  one  who  is  adr 
mitted  into  the  gospel  ministry,  should  '^understand  the  Scrip* 
tares."  And  as  these  Scriptures  speak  of  the  works  of  God  in 
creation,  providenee  and  redemption,  works  which,  under  the  di- 
rection of  infinite  wisdom,  form  a  system,  so  the  revealed  truths 
in  relation  to  that  Being  and  his  works,  must  and  do  constitute  a 
system  of  theology.  On  this  system  depends*  what  is  denomi- 
nated, the  analogy  ofJaHh^  which,  as  John  Newton  observed,  "is  a 
master-key,  that  not  only  opens  particular  doors,  but  carries  you 
through  the  whole  house."  To  use  this  key  with  wisdom,  know- 
ledge of  the  structure  in  its  various  well  connected  and  prc^r- 
tioned  parts  is  necessary ;  for  such  knowledge  alone  can  render 
one  "mighty  in  the  Scriptures,"  and  check  both  the  wUdness  of 
metaphysical  speculations  in  divinity,  and  the  ardor  of  attachment 
to  the  particular  systems  of  theology  composed  by  learned  man. 

During  the  dark  ages,  those  who  entered  into  the  priesthood,  as 
the  gospel  ministry  was  improperly  called,  neglected  the  study  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  applied  themselves  to  the  reading  of  the 
Christian  Fathers,  or  rather  the  books  which  exhibited  the  doc- 
trines contained  in  their  writings;  and  the  result  is  well  known. 
Luther  knew  it  so  well,  fiom  what  he  saw  and  felt  in  early  life, 
that  even  in  relation  to  his  own  compositions  he  said,  "  Ego  ipse 
odi  libros  meoe,  et  s»pe  opto  cos  interire,  quod  metuo,  ne  moren- 
ter  lectores  et  abducant  a  lectione  ipsius  Scriptarae,  qu»  sola  omnis 
sapientiffi  fons  est." 

But  to  improve  in  this  theologieal  science,  shall  pious  youth 
repair  to  a  theological  school  for  instruction  7  Doubtless  such  a 
course  is  to  be  pursued  by  them,  if  a  school  of  theology  shall  fsbcil- 
itate  their  progress  in  the  knowledge  of  divine  truths,  and.  call 
their  graces  as  well  as  gifts  into  exercise.  ISmeana  are  to  be  used 
in  increasing  their  knowledge  of  what  the  BiUe  teaches,  and  in 
qualifying  their  minds  for  the  better  defense  of  its  doctrines,  their 

•  "I  remember,"  said  the  late  Mr.  Rowland  Hill,  "when came  to  me 

nnd  talked  about  not  hiding  hig  talenta,  I  eould  not  help  telling  him,  that  for  mj 
part  I  tiioight  the  oloeer  he  hid  them  the  better." 
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duty  in  tiiifl  Toipeot  mu8t  be  obTioxi&  K  thej  read  witkout  the 
Ifeelp  of  suitable  insttaeton  the  choiceBt  ir<Mrks  on  theology,  they 
are  still  using  wMomt  to  fiimish  tkeir  minds  with  more  knowledge 
of  divine  truth ;  but  means  less  efficient  to  their  end.  And  means 
m«8t  be  employed,  if  that  requiate  knowledge  be  not  ccHnmuni- 
cttfced  hy  mitodb.  Some  su^  miraeukyiis  operation  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  on  the  minds  of  those  who  are  called  to  preach  the  goepel| 
is  consideied  by  certain  fimatical  sects,  who  (^pose  theological 
seminaTJefl,  to  constitute  the  q)edial  call  of  God. 

It  must  however  be  carefully  noted  beie,  that  schools  of  iheol* 
ogy,  whether  they  exist  independent  o^  or  in  connection  with^ 
uziiversities  and  oolites,  are  not  invariably  h^  to  the  piops  mind 
in  t^e  acquisition  of  the  knowledge  of  Bible  theology.  They  are 
human  institutioiis,  and  as  such,  liable  to  change  thdbr  original 
useful  character,  to  become  schoob  of  error  and  hexesy,  and  to  aid 
in  quenching  the  heavenly  fire  of  vital  religi(«,  in  oorrupting  the 
ministry  of  the  Word,  and  in  substituting  the  study  of  profime 
literature  and  philosophy  for  that  of  Bible  theology.  It  was  is 
the  view  of  the  reprehensible  mode  of  theological  education  at  sucb 
seminaries,  and  of  its  disastrous  effeols  upon  the  ministry  and  the 
3tate  of  religion,  that  the  pious  and  inde&tigable  servant  of  Christ, 
the  late  Rowland  Hill,  and  others,  (whose  language  in  relation  to 
cotemporary  preachers  was  at  some  times  v6ry  imwise,)  spoke  of 
the  '*' modem  academies  in  Britain,  as  being,  in  general,  sad-soul 
starvation  places,"  and  the  ministers  educated  in  them,  as  being 
*^  poor  tools  of  our  manufibcturing."  This  representation  might  be 
in  a  measure  correct,  and  yet,  theological  schools  conducted  in  the 
spirit  of  the  gospel,  will  possess  a  high  value  from  their  usefolness 
in  the  Church.  It  is  not  eajsy  to  estimate  accurately  the  great  ben- 
efits derived  in  the  days  of  the  Beformation,  from  the  theological 
academies  of  Geneva  and  other  Protestant  cities. 

Y.  Here  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark  to  you,  that  the  know* 
ledge  of  Scripture  doctrines  and  duties,  by  those  who  aspire  to  the 
pastoral  office,  must  be  such  as  to  instruct  them  in  relation  to  the 
important  exercise  of  fot^/yral  prayer^  and  to  famish  them  with 
skill  in  framing  addresses  to  God,  in  the  name  and  on  behalf  of  a 
Qiristian  congregation.  To  which  let  me  add,  that  so  subservient 
is  various  knowledge  to  the  usefulness  of  the  gospel  ministry,  that 


the  Bvioigelieal  PaBtor  should  giy e  himself  to  reading,  and  increase 
his  iutelleotual  stores,  so  long  as  the  powers  of  his  mind  possess 
aAj'dtiength«  Never  must  he  relax  his  exertions  to  acquire  better 
undenstanding  of  the  Scriptures,  which  have  "  depths  in  which 
elephianti  may  swinu"  Increasing  science  of  this  kind,  united 
wi A  Chrastian  humility,  tends  to  make  the  instructive  preacher  an 
*  abler  ruler  i^  the  Church  of  God,  a  wiser  counsellor  in  the  pres- 
byteiy.  For  it»is  not  in  the  preaching-desk  only,  liiat  he  must 
serve  the  Lord  Christ,  but  in  eoclesiastical  councils  also,  -viiiere  he 
is  edled  to  extend  care  ov^  ^he  very  important  interests  of  his 
Master's  kingdom. 

Third.  But  I  have  done  with  knowledge,  and  proceed  to  observe, 
that  a  tiiird  qualifk^tion  for  the  pastoral  office  is,  nich  a  devehp- 
meni  of  the  graces  (/the  divine  Ufe  in  one's  temper  and  conduct,  as 
shall  give  promise  to  the  rulers  of  the  Church  of  his  future  useful- 
ness in  the  gospel  ministry.  This  qualiflcation  is  usually  expressed 
ta^  the  tcExn  jnefy;  but  aa  this  term  is  not  sufficiently  comprehen- 
sive of  my  meaning  here,  as  one  may  be  accounted  to  have  a  good 
share  of  what  is  ordinarily  denominated  piety,  while  he  eichibits 
little  prudence,  and  little  holy  zeal,  I  shall  enumerate  those  Chris- 
tian graces  and  virtues,  which  are  considered  to  form  an  additional 
requisite  qualification  for  the  pastoral  office. 

1.  Accordingly,  I  begin  with  A^avenJy-mtn^a^rttiss. 

Heavenly-mindedness  stands  opposed  to  earthly-mindedness, 
which  consists  in  an  ifioidinate  love  and  pursuit  of  the  good  things 
of  this  world. 

Every  one  who  is  '^  bom  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit,"  is  the 
subject  of  that  diange  which  places  the  Supreme  Being  upon  the 
throne  of  his  affections,  and  causes  this  world  to  be  considered  by 
him  as  an  inferior  end  unaatirfying  good.  ''  If  any  man  love  the 
world,  (supremely,)  the  love  of  the  Father  is  not  in  him."  "  For 
whosoever  is  bom  of  Ood  oveicometh  the  world."  (1  John  ii. 
and  V.)  Yet  corrupti(ms  do  exist  in  the  renewed  mind  on  earth. 
In  such  a  mind,  covetousneas,  as  well  ^a  any  other  existing  lust  of 
the  human  heart,  may  be  ''the  sin  which  doth  more  easily  beset 
the  Christian."  H^ice,  we  find  some  whom  we  have  reason  to 
regard  as  converted  peisons,  too  strongly  wedded  still  to  the  gains 
and  riches  of  this  world,  too  avaricious  in  their  dispositions,  too 
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ardent  in  their  pursuit  of  earthly  things,  and  too  mnch  disposed 
to  estimate  such  things  above  their  proper  yalue :  and  we  must 
add,  that  if  such  a  temper  be  found  to  exist  in  one  who  aims  at 
the  ministry  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  it  is  a  disqualiflcation  for  that 
important  office.  Such  a  person  shows  that  he  is  not  sufficiently 
weaned  fix)m  this  world ;  that  his  views  of  heavenly  realities  in 
their  existence  and  glory,  are  not  sufficiently  clear  and  enlai^ged ; 
in  a  word,  he  does  not  possess  a  suitable  measure  of  heavenly- 
mindedness  I  For  a  bishop  must  not  be  "greedy  of  filthy  lucre,"  not 
covetous :  he  must,  according  to  the  requirements  of  his  divine 
Master,  exhibit  that  spirit  of  self-denial  with  regard  to  the  good 
things  of  this  life,  that  abstraction  of  his  affections  from  worldly 
enjoyments,  which  shall  prove  that  he  lives  "  in  the  consideration 
of  things  unseen  and  eternal ;"  that  he  is  prepared  to  forsake  houses 
and  lands  for  Christ's  sake,  and  that  his  own  temper  and  life 
enforce  that  Word,  which  he  is  called  to  preach  to  others;  which 
describes  the  Christian  as  "crucified  unto  this  world,"  and  which 
forbids  inordinate  solicitude  about,  and  attachment  to,  earthly  gd#d 
things. 

In  requiring  such  an  heavenly  temper  as  a  qualification  for  tbe 
pastoral  office,  it  is  not  intended,  that  those  who  engage  in  the 
gospel  service  shall  either  throw  away  the  worldly  estates  which 
they  may  possess,  or  be  indifferent  about  their  own  subsistence, 
and  the  maintenance  of  a  family,  if  Divine  Providence  has  placed 
one  under  their  care.  By  no  means :  there  is  a  divine  law,  sanc- 
tioned by  n  sentence  of  excommunication  from  the  Christian  Church, 
which  binds  pastors  as  well  as  others  to  provide  for  their  own 
households.  1  Timothy,  v.  8 :  "  But  if  any  provide  not  for  his 
own,  and  especially  for  those  of  his  own  house,  he  hath  denied 
the  faith,  and  is  worse  than  an  infidel."  They  should  be  econo- 
mists of  those  good  things  of  time  which  God  has  placed  under 
their  stewardship.  For  it  is  required  of  bishops,  that  they  "be 
given  to  hospitality:"  but  to  exercise  this  virtue,  it  is  necessary 
that  care  and  management  be  used  in  relation  to  their  means  o£ 
livelihood,  and  their  worldly  affairs. 

There  is,  then,  a  dutiful  concern  about  temporal  subsistenoe  and 

secular  affairs,  which  the  Evangelical  Pastor  must  feel ;  and  the 

want  of  this  proper  attention  is  betrayed  by  those  ministers  of  the 

'Word,  who  are  improvident,  lavish  in  their  expenditures,  or  with- 


out  r^;ud  to  their  own  ability  in  pnrae,  erer  anxious  to  place  their 
domestic  establishments  upon  a  leyel  with  the  establishments  of 
the  wealthy  and  elevated  in  society.  Hence  have  arisen  debts  and 
difficulties,  which  have  disturbed  the  minds  and  impaired  the  use- 
fulness of  such  ministers  in  no  small  degree,  and  in  s(»ne  instances 
operated  to  produce  a  separation  firom  thjdir  pastoral  charges.  But 
on  this  point  I  shall  say  nothing  further  here ;  for  it  is  not  so  much 
the  want  of  due  concern,  as  the  excess  of  worldly  affections  and 
solicitudes,  whidi  stands  opposed  to  heavenly •mindedness. 

Now  these  inordinate  cares  and  anxieties  about  earthly  things, 
may  and  do  discover  themselves-  in  various  ways,  through  the 
habitual  temper  and  actions  of  some  who  aspire  at,  and  others 
who  sustain,  the  office  of  a  minister  of  the  Word. 

One,  for  instance,  may,  from  avarice,  sin  against  the  laws  of 
Christian  hospitality  and  benevolence,  visiting  in  the. houses  of 
others  and  partaking  of  their  kindness,  while  he  is  a&aid  to  open 
his  own  doors  and  to  entertain  strangers ;  calling  in  his  sermons 
for  the  liberal  contributions  of  others,  while  he  withholds  his  own 
contribution,  or  imparts  with  a  niggardly  hand  for  the  sustenance 
of  the  poor,  and  the  promotion  of  other  benevolent  objects. 

Another  may  be  so  intent  on  adding  to  his  estate,  and  acquiring 
riches,  as  to  contemplate  with  horror  the  condition  of  the  gospel 
nussionary  among  the  heathen ;  or,  if  settled  in  a  pastoral  charge, 
to  be  constantly  pressing  his  congregation,  and  troubling  the  churdi 
officers,  on  the  subject  of  the  insufficiency  of  his  salary.  His  de- 
sires, like  the  daughters  of  the  horseleech,  cease  not  "to  cry,  Give, 
givel" 

A  third  may  be  so  eager  after  worldly  gains,  that  he  must  unite 
secular  pursuits  with  his  ministry;  he  must  engage  in  trade  and 
speculation  in  lands ;  or  he  must  employ  himself  in  the  various 
labor  of  agriculture,  giving  a  large  portion  of  his  attention  to  the 
improvement  of  his  farm,  horses,  cattle,  and  expending  but  little 
time  in  his  preparations  for  the  pulpit  He  cannot  be  content  with 
a  small  estate  for  the  gospel's  sake.  When  "the  altar"  affords  so 
little,  he  most  endeavor  to  enrich  himself  from  other  sourcea 

A  fourth  may  manifest  in  all  his  dealings  with  others  a  mean, 
penurious,  and  covetous  temper,  insisting  upon  the  uttermost 
fiffthing ;  quarrelling  about  a  few  pence ;  collecting  his  stipend  by 
personal  visits ;  threatening  a  civil  prosecution,  in  cases  in  whiol^ 
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a  little  self-de&ial  on  his  part,  snd  eren  a  little  snflbfing  at  home^ 
would  add  to  his  Teputation  and  influence  as  a  aeryant  of  Ghmt^ 
and  promote  the  interests  of  the  gospeL 

In  all  the  instances  just  mentioned,  there  is  a  want  of  heavenig- 
mindednesi :  a  defect  which  is  quickly  discovered  in  a  pastor  by 
the  people  of  his  charge ;  and  need  I  remark,  that  it  is  a  serious 
defect?  The  high  and  solemn  relations  which  the  Eyangelical 
Pastor  sustains,  and  all  the  duties  which  he  is  called  to  perform, 
stand  so  directly  opposed  to  the  lust  of  wealth,  and  the  pride  of 
life,  that,  unless  one  feels  this  paasion  well  subdued  in  his  heart; 
unless  he  believes  "that  contentment  with  godliness  is  great 
gain  ;^  unless  he  is  willing  to  be  a  poor  man,  and  to  oommit  him- 
self and  family  to  the  direction  and  care  of  Divine  Providence 
while  he  preaches  the  gospel,  he  ought  to  hesitate^  and  examine 
himself  thoroughly  before  he  enters  into  the  ministry,  and  not  rest 
satisfied  untU,  through  growth  in  grace,  his  heart  can  in  some 
measure  adopt  the  sentiment  of  Paul :  "  We  seek  not  yours,  but 
you." 

It  was  a  noble  qualification  in  Martin  Luther  for  the  gieat  work 
of  the  Beformation,  that  his  affections  were  raised  high  above 
earthly  things.  He  used  to  say,  that  he  was  variously  tempted; 
but  the  sin  of  covetousness  never  troubled  him.  T^en  he  became 
aged  in  the  service  of  the  gospel,  and  princes  and  noblemen  made 
him  rich  presents,  he  would,  in  his  private  devotions,  tell  the  Lord 
''that  he  would  not  be  put  off  with  these  things."  If  a  poor 
student  of  theology  came  to  his  house  in  distress,  he  would  supply 
his  wants,  if  he  had  money ;  and  when  he  had  no  money,  he  was 
known  to  break  down  silver  vessels,  and  bid  the  necessitous  stu- 
dent go  and  sell  the  silver,  and  relieve  himself  of  his  difficulties. 

The  late  pious  Henry  Martyn,  before  he  experienced  the  power 
of  divine  truth  in  his  soul^  could  not  resolve  upon  devotizig  him- 
self to  the  ministrv  of  the  gospel ;  "  because,  as  he  Said,  he  could 
not  consent  to  be  poor  for  Clmst's  sake."  But  after  he  felt  the 
oonstrainings  of  the  Saviour's  love,  and  grew  in  ^irituality  of 
mind,  he  could  devote  himself  to  all  the  trials  of  the  missionary 
service,  and  say,  '^  My  dear  Bedeemer  is  a  fountain  of  life  to  my 
soul.  With  resignation  and  peace  can*I  look  forward  to  a  life  of 
labor  and  entire  seclusion  from  earthly  comforts,  while  Jesus  thus 
stands  hear  me,  changing  me  into  his  own  image."     "We  axe 


jwl  to  iOnQ  wpMl  of  «I1  EwopO)'^  wkA  he  on  his  voyi^  to  India, 
^^and  I  bid  adiea  toitfor  ertw,  witlieiit  a  v^iAi  of  er«r  TOvisitinif  it ; 
and  stall  less  witk  $Ay  deaiKe  c^f  tokiag  t£p  mf  test  in  tlie  stmnge 
kad  to  wkick  I  am  gvrfng.  AS^l  so;  ^mm^  pffirithig  world! 
To  m«,  to  li^e^  aluA  be  Cbitet^ 

Tko  g06{KA  ttdniatry  s  a  boly  aad  ekviataA  sernoa  It  looks 
pcftiGitlariy  to  ibe  k^ttv^nly  wortd  for  its  gracioai  reward}  Hence, 
thiare  are  q^eeial  boMrs  oonMOted  wMi  it  ^hod  bas  said  to  bis 
iMMBtsrs  \^tej ''  Wbatooev^  ye  dtall  bind  on  eartb^  sbaU  bebotoid 
bibeaven.'*  Td»  wbiiAi  of  b»  holy^  and  migb^  aagds  botih  be  said 
tbis? 

2.  Ancpflior  giMo^peratiiigto  qmdtff  oiae  for  tiie  gospi&l  min-' 
istry,  10  kwmUbf. 

When  tbe  ^mlle  Panl  sent  fit>m  ICldtas  toBpbBBraa^  and  called 
tbe  efaleni  of  tbe  cbnrd^  (Acts  xic  li^;)  aiMlirben,  in  obedJenee  to 
bis  csU,  tbey  were  galbered  arotiiid  btm,  be  tbvs  addressed  Ibem: 
*^  Ye  know  ftotn  tbe  first  da^  thaS  1  estae  isto  Asia,  after  wbst 
maimer  I  bare  been  witb  yon  at  all  seasons,  serringdie  Lord  vri& 
mUhmmiUbg  of  BKnd."  From  liie  dsscoTeiy  of  bis  own  sinfalness; 
ftom  the  de^  sense  wbiob  be  bad  of  bis  entin  dependenoe  npoii 
tbe  grace  of  6od  in  CAxrist  Jeaus,  sosd  from  bis  admiration  of  tbe 
excdtences  of  bis  Saviotnr,  tins  eminent  snnister  of  tbe  gospel 
stood  amid  Ids  brilBaat  snceesses  in  bia  work,  '^dotbed  with  fau- 
ndity."  He  bad  lesmed  of  bis  Master  ^^to  be  meek  and  lowly  in 
beort:"  hssaot^  be  oould  endme  injttries  witii  patience,  serve  both 
the  wise  and  the  nnwise,  and  condescend  readily  to  men  of  low 
estate*  His  bsmility  appears  m  tiie  seatanente  wbid^ 
to  an  tiie  cburcbes  in  relation  to  bimadi  He  cslb  bimself  *<  less 
dian  tbe  least  of  all  saints,^  ^  wbo  am  not  meet  to  be  called  an 
q>ostle.*'  E^Iks.  in.  8:  ^Unto  me,  wbo  am  less  tban  tbe  least 
of  all  saints,  is  Ibis  grace  giren,  tbat  I  dioixld  pireacb  among  the 
Gentiles,  tbe  tuisearcbaible  riehea  of  Cbiiat."  Aad  if  bmnility 
fimned  tiie  onEnary  dress  of  one  wbooe  revelations  feooL  above 
were  so  ridi,  wbose  attaimimits  in  rdigion  were  so  bi^  and 
wboae  trimnpbs  over  tiie  powers  of  daiimetiiR  were  most  splea^d ; 
shomld  not  ibose  wbo  desire  the  office  of  a  biAop,  «nd  tbose  wbo 
are  invested  witb  tbis  sacred  effioe,  esJubit  tiiemselves  in  the  same 
dress  7  Most  correct  was  tiie  observstion  of  a  seaknis  and  sue* 
eessfnl  preacher :  ^  We  ministers  cannot  sink  too  low  in  bmnility, 
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nor  jet  liBe  too  high  in  hearenly-mindedneiB ;  but  we  maj  soon 
be  lo6t  in  the  wildemesB  of  needless  ipeculations." 

That  hnmilitj  of  aoul,  which  should  be  cuUiyated  in  preparation 
for,  and  espeoiallj  in  the  actual  exercise  of,  the  gospel  nmustrT, 
consists  in  a  deep  sense  of  one's  unworthinesSi  as  a  fiinner,  (per- 
haps once  among  the  chief  of  sinners,)  of  that  mercy  which  he 
has  found.  1.  Tim.  L  12,  18,  14*:  *'  I  thank  Cihrist  Jesus  our 
Lord,"  said  Paul,  "  who  hath  enabled  me,  for  that  he  counted  me 
fiuthful,  putting  me  into  the  ministiy,  who  was  before  a  blaa- 
phemer,  and  a  persecutor,  and  injurious;  and  the  grace  of  our 
Lord  was  exceeding  abundant  with  fidth  and  love  which  is  in 
Christ  JesQB :"— in  an  abiding  conviction  of  one's  insoffieiencj  for 
the  holy  and  arduous  work  of  the  ministiy.  2  Cor.  u.  16 : — '^  And 
who  is  sufficient  for  these  things?"  ^'  When  I  think,"  said  Henry 
Martyn,  "  of  my  shameful  incapacity  for  the  ministry,  arising  from 
my  own  neglect,  I  see  reason  to  tremble."  Such  was  the  language 
of  a  highly  gifted  and  laborious  senrant  of  the  Saviour,  concern- 
ing whom  one  who  knew  him  well  in  India  wrote,  "  He  shines  in 
all  the  dignity  of  love;  and  se^ns  to  cany  about  him  such  a 
heavenly  majesty,  as  impresses  the  mind  beyond  description :" — in 
an  habitual  ccmviction  that  one's  best  compositions,  and  best  ef- 
forts, can  of  themselves  turn  no  sinner  unto  the  Lord,  and  trans- 
form him  into  a  new  creature.  1.  Cor.  iii  6,  7 :  "I  have  planted, 
and  ApolloB  watered:  but  God  gave  the  increase.  So,  then, 
neither  is  he  that  planteth  any  thing,  neither  he  that  wateieth; 
but  God,  that  giveth  the  increase :" — in  an  habitual  dependence 
upon  the  promised  grace  of  the  Bedeemer,  and  the  aids  of  his 
Holy  Spirit  lor  support  and  success.  PhiL  iv.  18 :  "I  can  do 
all  things,  through  Christ  which  strengtheneth  me."  When  Eliot^ 
the  apostle  of  the  Indians,  in  his  last  moments,  had  spoken  of  his 
successM  labors  in  the  missionary  field,  he  paused  and  said,  "  I 
recall  that  word;  I  spdce  of  what  I  had  done.  OhI  child  of  the 
dust,  lie  low ;  it  is  Christ  that  hath  triumphed:" — in  a  proper  esti- 
mate of  one's  own  gifts ;  not  thinking  more  highly  of  himself  than 
he  ought ;  not  depreciating  the  talents  and  hbors  of  others,  but 
whenever  it  oan  be  consistently  done,  "  in  honor  preferiing 
them :" — in  a  disposition  to  place  one's  self  on  a  level  with  the 
pious  poor,  and  to  "  condeaooid  to  men  of  low  estate"  for  the  goa* 
pel's  sake;  not  arrogating  a  higher  rank,  and  assuming  great  im- 


portance,  because  either  bis  fiunily,  education  and  talents  are 
superior,  or  bis  bouse  is  better  fumisbed,  or  bis  mind  and  manners 
suited  to  tbe  polisbed  and  elevated  orders  in  society.  Bom.  i  14 : 
-'^  I  am  debtor  botb  to  the  Greeks  ai»l  to  tbe  barbarians^  botb  to  the 
wise  and  to  the  unwise."  1  Cor;  ix.  19 :  "  For  though  I  be  free  from 
all  men,  yet  have  I  made  myself  servant  unto  all,  that  I  might  gain 
the  more."  Archbishop  Usher,  who,  as  Selden  said,  "  was  learned 
to  a  miraclej"  afforded  in  his  ministry  a  bright  example  of  Chris- 
tian humility,  united  with  eminelit  piety.  It  is  recorded  of  him, 
"that  in  his  demeanor  and  behavior,  he  had  high  thoughts  of 
others,  and  as  low  of  himself.  GK>dly  persons,  of  what  rank  so- 
ever, had  great  power  with  him ;  he  would  put  them  in  his  bosom, 
visit  them  in  their  sickness,  supply  their  wants,  beg  their  prayers, 
and  countenance  their  Cause  and  persons :" — ^in  that  spirit  of  patient 
enduring  which  will  bear  up  against  revilings  for  the  gospel's  sake, 
and  move  onward  in  the  fidthfrd  discharge  of  duty  :*— finally,  in 
an  habitual  feeling,  that  one  is  called  to  the  ministry  to  serve  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  not  to  show  off  himself  by  a  display  of 
his  talents,  either  as  an  orator  or  a  metaphysician.  "Pride^"  said 
Mr.  Baxter,  "  maked  many  a  man's  sermon ;  and  what  pride  makes, 
the  devil  makes."  Pride  makes  many  a  preacher  neglect  his  stu- 
dies, insinuating  that  his  mental  powers  are  so  strong,  and  his 
acquirements  so  various  and  rich,  that  he  can  preach  well  with 
little  preparation.  Pride  in  the  ministry  frets  under  every  hard- 
ship, and  resents  in  anger  every  token  of  disapprobation,  every 
mark  of  disrespect^  and  every  injury.  Pride  in  the  pastoral  office 
courts  the  smiles  iKid  delights  in  the  compainy  of  the  rich  and  pow- 
erfuV^hUe  it  can  suffer  the  poor  to  sicken  and  die  without  pas^ 
toral  prayer,  instruction  and  consolation. 

How  important,  then,  is  an  humble  heart  in  the  gospel  service. 
''  God  giveth  grace  to  the  humble,  but  the  proud  he  knoweth  a&r 
off."  Bishop  Davenant  justly  remarks,  that  "God  does  not  per- 
mit a  spiritual  vacuum  to  exist  in  the  hearts  of  the  humble,  but 
pours  into  them  to  fill  them  with  the  streams  of  his  heavenly  gifls." 
But  I  need  not  enlarge  here;  a  proud  heart  in  the  gospel  ministry 
will  produce  various  neglects  and  numerous  troubles. 

To  cherish  and  j^romote  humility  in  his  own  soul,  let  both  him 
who  desires  to  minister  in  the  Word,  and  him  who  is  ^igaged  in 
that  service,  be  fi^uent  in  his  aoknowfedgments  before  God  in 
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0eciet  prayer,  of  Us  many  defect^^kit  liim  ftmHtarize  to  Ids  mind 
the  sentiment^  that  he  is  a  poor  creature  and  an  improfitable  ser* 
Tant> — let  him  make  Hb  p^aratioBB  iot  the  woik  of  ihe  miniBtiy 
in  the  spirit  of  prayer,  and  cry,  *'  H^  I  Lord  1*^ — let  him  reflect 
hoir  many  eSbrts  im  preadiing  well  have  prodttced  no  visibly  good 
fruits — let  him  consider,  Aat  he  is  not  called  to  win  the  &vot  and 
to  receive  the  appiaose  of  men,  bat  appointed  fo  preach  CSurist, 
and  in  preadm^  him,  to  oppose  the  sentiments  and  tlie  course  of 
Ais  present  evfl  world,  and  in  ftis  conflict  ^^  to  endure  hardship 
as  a  good  soldier  of  Jesus  CShrist"  Abd  should  his  labors  be  much 
blessed,  let  bim  be  doaUy  waichful  over  the  pride  of  his  heart 
^¥oT  he  Iten,"  said  Bowknd  BSD,  "need  to  be  Aivored  with  a 
deal  of  humility .  We  are  too  apt  to  be  proud  of  that  which  is  not 
oar  own.    0  humility,  humility,  huiAility  t'* 

In  addition  to  humility  and  heavenly-mindedness,  oth^  graces 
and  virtues  opetote  to  qualify  isnen  fer  ike  duties  of  the  sacred 
ministry.  These  will  occupy  our  attention  herealker :  the  present 
lecture  I  shall  conclude  with  some  fvHxeiktil  ob^efvtttSaM. 

1.  It  has  been  siM  that  vtifriouB  hfnowtedg^  is  required  to  render 
one  who  Is  specially  caHed  by  €k>d  to  the  ministry  of  his  Word, 
^a  workman  in  the  gospel  service,  who  need  not  be  tehamed, 
rightly  dtvidmg  the  Word  of  truth;"  and' that  in  addition  to 
schools  of  literature  and  science,  a  theolo^cal  seminary  of  evan- 
gelical principles  is  the  place  where  a  measure  of  such  knowledge 
is  to  be  more  easily  and  quicidy  obtained.  Now  these  ihcts  very 
elearly  riiow  the  manner  in  whidi  the  time  of  the  students  in  tiiis 
s^cninary  is  to  be  spent.  Your  principal  businass  here,  while  you 
are  tftt^dmg  to  your  growth  in  personal  religion,  is  to  collect 
knowledge,  such  as  will  enable  you  to  do  God's  husbandry-work 
well,  when  you  are  sent  into  the  fields  to  be  cultivated.  Study, 
dfligciirt  and  unlremitting,  is  your  great  duty.  Olose  attention  to 
reoditig,  to  Ibe  Ie(itui«8  ddivered,  and  to  preparations  for  exam- 
ination,  is  what  is  parti<»ilarly  inenmbent  on  you.  Such  is  the 
bouoe  of  instruction  pursued  here,  itoA  if  a  student  relaxes  his 
effi»rtB  and  spends  to  tiMMii  UmB  either  in  civil  visits,  or  unprt^t^ 
able  reading,  or  social  religious  and  benevolent  meetings,  or  even 
in  exhorting  in  the  various  neighborfaoods  around  him,  in  aid  of 
the  pastors  of  dnurches,  he  will  ind  himself  thrown  behind  the 
itfudioiis,  and  be  hardly  abie,  by  any  fbture  vigorous  exertion,  to 
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Gertam  it  n,  that  kuO^etitioi^  to  aft^dy  ia  «  iheologksid;  aeiniaaijy 
eifsn  wh^ai  Mcli  neglaot »  aseompMiied  with  iftBck  qaparentmdl 
to  produce  religioiis  excitements,  obfiCuies  tba  evidwce  lequiml 
to  |»»T#  etAopr  aa  bamble  wom  of  one's  paresatit  attauunemtB  in 
die  knowle^  of  ihfi  Sciiptui«6,  ov  th»  seaHty  of  bia  bn&g  ape* 
dally  oaUed  b j  God  to  the  gpspA  miakiay.  It  is  a  bloasoai  that 
pomiaei  no  lipe  finiit  The  young  pastor,  after  his  aetdsoKeiit  in 
a  ooi^gr^atknit  smit,  in  ooder  to  do  good  aeryioe,  apply  doaely  to 
reading  during  all  the  houxa  fer  sereial  years  in  sueosaaion  if  hieb 
he  can  ooBsmand,  aifier  diaohaiging  his  extemal  paaroohial  duties. 
But^  will  ^Mifa  peraon  ait  down  to  books  and  the  oanfiil  oompooi* 
tion.  of  seraaons,  who  in  a  divinity  school  thou^t  that  he  was 
already  well  qualified  to  preach  the  gospA  both  "  to  the  wise  and 
the  unwise,"  and  who,  in  his  ardent  zeid  for  ths  conveision  of  sin- 
nen,  coutraoted  habits  averae  fiom  study?  He  may:  but  the 
probability  is,  that  a  hoense  to  preaeh  wiU  be  eonaidered  by  him, 
a  document  e^etifying  that  he  ia  ^'reiy  mighty  in  the  Scriptures," 
and  that  under  tt^  influence  of  this  aentimenti  he  will  spend  mudi 
time  abroad^  when  he  should  be  accumulating  in  his  atudy  '^trea- 
sures of  things  new  and  old,"  for  future  use. 

Let  me  then  press  upon  your  conacienoes,  attention  to  present 
duty.  Apply  diligently  to  study— examine  whether  an  hour  haa 
been  loat^  and  end^vor  tP  redeem  it.  The  celebrated  Perkins 
wrote  ujx»tt  the  fiwtt  pege  el  his  bo<^  ''  Miwsti^  vetla  esy  hoo 
age."  like  14m|  it  beogm^  you-  to  keep  the  &u^  cQnatantly  be&re 
you,  that  your  prim^pial  ^aa^yment  heve  is  to  acqniie  rarious 
knowledgOi  eq>ecji£41y  9^  bfstt^  undemtwding  of  the  Secqxtiirai,  to 
qualify  you  lor  the  wor]^  of  ihe  mipiitiy :  ''  hoo  ftge." 

2.  It  has  also  been  #>ialjiad  in  this  fee(9UMy  thM  the  grooea  of 
heavenly-miudednesf  ox^  li^nmliij  are  fMoaong  the  qnalific«tions 
for  the  pastoral  offio^  Ae  moK  ^''cise  gi»Qea  should  unquestaona- 
bly  ai]|>ear  in  the  tev^per  and  conduct  9f  these 
semina^  afi|Hre  to  the  gospel  ministiy*  Byideeoea  should  vmh^;  be 
afforded,  that  you  have  d^^kfc  ''  of  th^t  water  which  in  the  renewed 
mind  is  a  well  of  winter  q^inging  up  ii»to  everlasting  life" — that 
divine  grace*  has  operated  in  you  i^  heavenly  temper,  im|)arted  a 
new  life  to  your  souls,  and  made  you  to  breathe  aft^  heavenly 


arid  eternal  tilings.  The  judidoas  and  aerioua  around  joxXy  and 
with  whom  you  are  more  intimately  converaant,  ahoiild  be  able  to 
pero^ye  in  your  habits  of  life,  that  you  hare  engaged  in  the  prac- 
tioe  of  Chriistian  aelf^dehial,  and  '^  learned  of  your  Sayiour  to  be 
meek  and  lowly  in  heart" 

Heavenly*mindedne8s  in  one  who  aims  at  the  gospel  nunistij 
and  possesses  the  graoe,  cannot  be  concealed.  It  will  discover 
itself  in  his  readiness  to  bow,  in  the  course  of  his  preparatory  8tu«> 
dies,  to  those  dispensations  of  Divine  Providence,  which  place  him 
in  a  state  of  dependence  on  the  benevolence  of  pious  friends,  or 
which  deny  him  that  finer  raiment  and  those  luxuries  of  the  table, 
which  others  can  enjoy  from  their  improved  droomstances  in  life — 
and  to  endure  various  trials  patiently,  rather  than  relinquish  his 
purpose  of  serving  his  Bedeemer.  When,  therefore,  one  who  pro- 
fesses to  have  the  ministry  in  view,  is  known  to  fret  habitually 
under  the  privation  of  those  earthly  good  things  which  are  en- 
joyed in  a  condition  of  life  superior  to  his  own,  or  when  he  passes 
beyond  the  limits  of  his  pecuniary  means,  and  runs  into  debt  in  . 
order  to  dress  in  better  style  or  to  sit  at  a  richly  frumished  table^ 
he  gives  to  others  an  occasion  for  suspecting,  that  his  affecticms 
are  not  weaned  from  ibis  world,  and  that  he  is  not  yet  disposed 
**  to  endure  hardships  like  a  good  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ,"  who, 
*'  though  he  was  rich,  yet  for  our  sakes  became  poor."  (2  Cor. 
viii  9.) 

The  grace  of  heavenly-mindedness  will  further  prompt  the 
theological  student,  so  far  as  his  higher  dudes  in  the  seminary  taiU 
permit,  to  cultivate  tiie  society  of  aged,  experienced  Christians — 
to  aid  in  forming  and  maintaining  associations  for  prayer  and  reli- 
gions conference — iio  take  a  deep  interest  in  the  circulation  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  and  instructive  tracts— to  feel  for  the  wretched 
heathen,  and  seriously  to  inquire  what  daims  those  who  are  per- 
ishing for  lack  of  knowledge  may  have  upon  his  personal  future 
eflbrts  to  enlighten  and  save  their  souls — to  instruct  the  ignorant 
around  him — ^to  exhort  sinners  '^  to  rqpent  and  believe  the  gos- 
pel"— to  recommend.  Christ  to  every  one  as  a  suitable  Saviour, 
and  promote  the  growth  of  vital  godliness — ^to  seize  upon  every 
opportunity^to  do  good,  and  to  cooperate  with  moral  and  benevo- 
lent societies  in  checking  the  progress  of  vice,  and  in  ameliorating 
the  condition  of  the  destitute  and  afflicted.    "  For  the  fruit  of  the 
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Bpirit  18  in  all  goodneeB,  and  rigliteonaneas,  and  tnilli :  proving 
what  is  acceptable  unto  the  Lord."    (Ephes.  v.) 

CSan  one  whose  mind  appreciates  "  the  exoellenoy  of  the  know^ 
ledge  of  Christ,"  be  silent  in  his  praise  and  inactive  in  his  service  ? 
C^  one  who  holds  '*  in  his  hand  the  writ  of  manumission,  signed 
by  Qod's  own  signature,"  be  unsolicitous  about  the  deliverance 
of  the  miserable  slaves  of  sin  firom  similar  bondage  ?  Will  one 
who  ^*  sees  light  in  Qod's  light,"  make  no  effort  to 


•"  drive  awaj 


From  earth  the  dark,  the  infernal  legionry 
Of  superstition,  ignorance  and  hell — 
H^  on  the  Pasaa  liilli»  where  Satan  sat 
Etteamped,  and  o'er  the  •Ql:ject  Idngdone  threw 
Perpetual  nighty  to  plant  Inunanuel's  erosa^ 
The  ensign  of  the  Gospel,  blazing  ronnd 
Immortal  truth  "  ff 

A  student  of  theology,  intent  only  on  the  future  display  of  his 
intellectual  powers  in  the  pulpit,  may  wrap  himself  up  in  his 
study,  and  exhibit  no  concern  either  about  the  salvation  of  souls 
or  the  enlargement  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  the  earth.  But 
the  more  intense  study  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  in  a  divinity 
school,  will  prompt  that  person  who  desires  the  office  of  a  Christian 
bishop  firom  proper  motives,  and  feels  the  constrainings  of  his 
Saviour's  love,  to  aid  in  the  cause  of  truth  and  righteousness. 
The  stronger  sentiments  of  his  heart  will  be  those  of  the  heavenly* 
minded  through  the  ages  past  '^  Blessed  be  his  glorious  name 
for  ever ;  and  let  the  whole  earth  be  filled  with  his  glory."  "  For 
Zion^s  sake  will  I  not  hold  my  peace,  and  for  Jerusalem's  sake  I 
will  not  rest,  until  the  righteousness  thereof  go  forth  as  brightness, 
and  the  salvation  thereof  as  a  lamp  that  bumeth."    (Isa.  bdi.  1.) 

We  have  associated  in  this  lecture  humHUy  with  heavenly-mind- 
edness,  for  they  are,  as  graces,  inseparable  companions.  They 
grow  and  decline  together.  The  latter  excites  holy  zeal  and  fbr- 
titude  in  the  gospel  service :  the  former  administers  greatly  to 
patience  under  injuries  from  men,  and  to  the  habit  of  dependence 
upon  the  Holy  Spirit  for  aid  and  success  in  the  work  of  the  min- 
istry. The  mind  of  the  apostle  Paul  burned  witii  ^eal  for  the 
promotion  of  his  Master's  cause :  for  "  his  conversation  was  much 
in  heaveiu''    He  could  not  be  checked  in  his  course  by  the  revil* 
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ings  oi  Tx^em ;  fof  hd  oosmdered it  ^'^aough  fbs  the  Bervaat  to  be 
as  his  Lord,'^  while  he  legsrded  hinu^lf  '^  the  less!  of  the  apoBtlefl, 
a&d  not  medt  to  be  called  aa  a|iostle|  becanae  he  peiseeated  the 
Churoh  ot  Ood."  (1  Cor.  xv.  9.)  He  labored  suoeesfifollj  a&d 
mde&itifgMj^  with  his  eyes  eosislazitl j  directed  upwards :  for  the 
senliBaeat  of  his  heart  waS|  *^  who  is  snffioieiit  for  these  things  ?" 
"  I  can  do  aU  things  through  Ghnst  whida  strengtheneth  me." 

The  Christian  rel^on  is  the  parent  of  true  hasailit j,  and  as  you 
profess  to  have  experienced  the  power  of  that  religion,  you  are 
required  to  exhibit  now  those  evidences  of  an  humble  heart,  which 
shall  endear  you  to  the  pious  and  afford  promise  of  fdture  useful- 
ness in  the  ministry.  Let  not  those  who  axe  set  "to  watch  over 
you  in  the  Lord "  in  this  seminary,  and  other  Christians  around 
you,  be  pained  l^  the  reflection,  that  "you  are  not  clothed  with 
humility."    , 

It  is  certainly  no  evidence  of  humility  in  a  theological  student^ 
when  he  enters  a  school  which  the  Qiurdbk  has  cqpesied  for  his 
inatmction,  more  disposed  to  teach  and  correct  his  instructcHSi 
than  to  be  tau^t  by  them.  Though  he  has  read  little  on  divinity^ 
and  perhaps  acquired  all  his  knowledge  of  some  oontroverted 
poiBto  ftom  ft  few  a«niioiie  deUveied  during  »  nligbua  exdtem^^ 
(and  exciteiBents  may  be  raised  more  with  a  view  to  disseminate 
error  and  disturb  ohmoh  order,  than  with  the  design  to  improre 
the  state  of  religion,)  yet  he  considers  himself  qualified  to  subvert 
doctrines  generally  reeeired  after  much  controversy  and  dose  ex- 
amination. His  pride  lenders  him  aealously  daring,  and  i»ompts 
him,  in  defense  of  his  &voirite  tenets,  to  lay  down  proportions^ 
which,  if  admitted  to  be  sound  doctrinei  would  soon  undermine 
the  whole  Quistian  syaton. 

n  i  »>  ™d««  of  h»«%  i.  .  *.4»>^  wb«.  ke  i.  «-l7  to 
patthew<»st  construction  on  any  words  of  repxMf  ox  admonition, 
which  a  deep  anxiety  for  his  proficiency  in  knowledge  has  drawn 
fipom  the  Hps  of  his  aflectiopate  instmctcg. 

Nor  can  it  be  ccmaidered  a  mark  of  humility  in  soch  an  oney 
when  every  contradiction  of  his  argument  in  debate^  and  every 
criticism  on  his  composition  and  its  delivery  bef<»«  others,  awakens 
his-  ire  and  disturbs  his  peace  of  mind  I  Ah  I  how  will  such  a 
person,  with  sucha  temper,  endure  in  the  gospel  ministry,  the  con- 
tradictions of  sinners  and  the  revilings  of  the  ungodly? 
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Be  impiQBBed,  then,  with  tlie  Iiigh  importance  of  Iramility,  in 
your  preparatoiy  oonrse.  Qrow  in  this  giaoe,  which  is  as  beauti* 
ftal  to  the  eye  as  it  is  useful  in  God's  service.  OhI  remember,  I 
beseech  yon,  that 

And  not  proud  roMon,  keeps  the  door  of  koATen : 
Loye  finds  admiaiiony  where  proud  loienoe  faU&" 


LECTURE    III. 

QUALIFIOATIONB  OF  THE  PASTORAL  OFFICE,  C0l!mKT7£I) — GBACSa 

In  addition  to  heayenly-mindednefls  and  hmnilitj,  the  Sacred 
Scriptures  place,  among  those  graces  which  qualify  men  for  the 
pastoral  office, 

3.   HamdessnesSf  or  Inoffermven/esB, 

"  Be  ye  harmless  as  doves,"  said  the  Savionr  (Matt  z.  16,)  to 
those  who  were  to  be  employed  in  his  gospel  service.  "  Giving  no 
offense  in  any  thing,"  said  the  apostle  Paul,  "  that  the  ministry  be 
not  blamed ;  but  in  all  things  approving  ourselves,  as  the  minis- 
ters of  God,  in  much  patience,  in  afflictions ;  by  long  suJOfejing,  by 
kindness,  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  by  love  unfeigned."  (2  Cor.  vL  4, 8,) 
''  A  bishop  must  be  blameless :  no  striker,  not  greedy  of  filthy  lucre, 
but  patient;  not  a  brawler."    (1  Tim.  iii.  2,  S.) 

Harmlessness  is  the  o£&pring  of  that  "  charity,"  which  forms  the 
spirit  and  substance  of  obedience  to  the  second  table  of  the  moral 
law ;  of  that  '^  charity,  which  suffereth  long,  and  is  kind ;  which 
envieth  not ;  is  not  easily  provoked ;  thinketh  no  evil,  and  beareih 
all  things."  It  is  love  seeking  the  happiness  of  others ;  it  is  meek- 
ness when  injuries  are  inflicted ;  it  is  quietness  when  revilings  are 
heard ;  it  is  the  noble  spirit  of  our  heavenly  religion,  aiming  to 
"  overcome  evil  with  good,  following  peace  with  all  men,"  and 
abstaining,  not  merely  from  positive  mischief  and  injury,  but  firom 
all  those  careless  and  malignant  insinuations  of  the  tongue,  which 
may  tarnish  the  character,  and  destroy  the  happiness  of  others. 

In  conformity  with  the  elevated  spirit  of  Christianity,  and  in 
imitation  of  their  Lord  and  Saviour,  ''  who  was  holy  and  harm- 
less," all  Christians  are  required  "to  be  blameless  and  harmless, 
the  sons  of  God  without  rebuke,  in  the  midst  of  a  crooked  and 
perverse  nation."    And  is  it  necessary  to  remind  you,  that  in  the 
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exhibition  of  tlds  amiable  temper,  and  most  benevolent  course  of 
action,  which  implies  a  victory  achieved  over  some  of  the  worst 
passions  of  our  nature,  it  is  enjoined  upon  the  ministers  of  the 
Word  to  be  examples  to  all  believers?  ^^In  all  things,"  says  the 
Apostle  of  the  Gbntilea  to  Titus,  "  showing  thyself  a  pattern  of 
good  works."  (Tit  ii.  7.)  And  also,  to  Timothy,  (1  Tim.  iv.  12,) 
''Be  thou  an  example  of  the  believers,  in  word,  in  conversation, 
in  charity ;  follow  after  righteousness,  godliness,  &ith,  love,  pa> 
tience,  meekness."  The  conduct  of  the  same  apostle  illustrated 
his  own  precepts,  given  to  his  fellow-laborers:  hence,  he  could 
appeal  to  the  testimony  of  all  the  pious  who  were  conversant  with 
him,  to  prove  ''  how  holily,  and  justly,  and  unblamably,  he  be- 
haved himself  among  them  that  believe."    (1  Thess.  ii.  10.) 

Martin  Luther,  much  as  we  find  to  commend  in  him,  did,  how- 
ever, much  injury  to  the  cause  of  his  divine  Master,  and  more  than 
once  jeopardized  the  b^t  interests  of  the  Church,  as  she  struggled 
to  throw  off  the  shackles  of  Popery,  by  the  violence  of  his  tem- 
per, and  the  unjust  aspersions  which  he  oast  on  the  good  name  of 
those  reformers  who  dissented  from  him  on  certain  points  of  doc- 
trine. But  the  primitive  Christians,  by  studying  to  be  haarmUsB^ 
recommended  their  religion  in  a  powerfiil  manner  to  others.  Their 
inoifensiveness  was  every  where  remarked  and  applauded ;  *'  they 
shone  as  lights  in  the  world,  holding  forth  the  Word  of  life."  Li 
this  brilliant  course,  they  were  directed  by  the  gospel  of  peace^  and 
animated  by  the  example  of  their  pastors  and  teachers. 

In  a  world  of  various  creeds,  and  where  the  depraved  passions 
^of  the  human  heart,  with  their  diversified  and  selfish  interests,  are 
so  violent  in  their  course,  who  can  escape  the  arrows  of  vitupera- 
tion? 

"For,  if  ft  cherub  in  the  shape  of  wonum 
Shomld  walk  this  worid,  yet  defamation  would, 
like  an  evil  enr,  bark  at  the  angel'a  train.* 

But  the  Christian,  who  is  not  "  of  the  world"  in  his  sentiments, 
habits,  and  dearest  interests,  cannot,  by  any  precaution  and  cir- 
cumspection, preserve  himself  firom  the  enmities  of  those  who  hate 
his  Ood  and  Saviour,  and  from  the  unjust  censures  of  reckless 
tongues :  "  Yea,  all  that  will  live  godly  in  Christ  Jesus,  shall  suffer 
persecution."    (2  Tim.  iii.  12.)    Now,  ministers  of  the  Word  are 
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^^iheleQdeni"intheGliriitianarmy;  they  tte  oaUed  to  aet  openly 
lad  Tig^ioiisly  m  defense  of  the  dooiarmes  and  laws  of  the  gospel — 
to  tepel  the  anutuhs  of  infidela  and  atheistical  {Adkeophen^ — and 
to  contend  with  that  powerful  foe,  whose  foices  are  coUeeted  and 
UMMhaUed  by  izxdigion,  jhshion,  the  love  of  j^leasorSi  and  the 
inoidinate  thirst  for  wealth.  They  are  botmd  in  aspeeial  nianneri 
fMuiessIy  to  do  what  Ck)d  commands  iheniy  as  his  naassengers ;  *^to 
warn  the  unruly-^to  show  his  people  their  1xsn8gresBk)n%  and  the 
house  of  Jaeob  their  sins;"  and  ^*in  the  dreadiVil  front  of  battle 
high  to  war**  incessantly  with  death  and  belL  Thns  eonspicnonn 
in  elation  and  in  action,  can  gospel  xninistefs,  hofmret  benerolent 
in  their  dispositions,  however  comet  in  their  deportment,  and 
useful  in  their  lives,  expect  to  be  unhamed  in  ibe  conflict  with 
the  various  diildren  of  disobedience,  and  the  oaany  ^^  enemies  of 
dMCiossof  Cauist"?  Their  divine  Master  has  tanght  them  other* 
wise.  John  zv.  20:  ^Remember  the  wtnpd  tiiat  I  have  said  unto 
you,  The  servant  is  not  greater  than  his  Lord.  If  they  have  per- 
secuted me,  they  will  also  peraeente  you;  if  they  have  kept  my 
saying,  Aey  will  keep  yours  also."  Most  ceztidnly,  no  fiuthful 
servant  of  the  Redeems  wiU  remain  unwounded  in  this  perpetual 
war  with  encn  and  ungodliness.  Mo  pastor,  who  is  active  in  the 
gCN^  servioe^  can  escape  oenanro  and  of^positioB.  Butthe hatred 
of  the  wicked,  expressed  in  sneear  or  slander,  and  the  hostilities  of 
&e  enemiies  of  divine  troth,  when  excited  against  him  on  aeeount 
of  the  regular  p»fbimanee  of  his  ministerial  duties,  is  an  honor; 
such  persecution  endeam  him  to  his  heavenly  Master,  and  serves 
to  distinguish  him  from  the  usfiithfiil  servants  in  the  household: 
for,  ^  woe  unto  him,  eqpeeUly  in  ihis  important  ierriee,  of  whom 
all  men  speak  welL'' 

Aside,  however,  from  Ihe  dilig^t  execution  of  the  ordinary 
duties  of  his  ottee,  apastcvmaygive  just  oauseef  offense  to  others, 
in  various  ways. 

He  may  offend  through  irritability  of  temper,  and  the  want  of 
patieaoe  and  meekness  -regartiing  every  contradiction  as  a  per- 
sonal insult,  and  every  sutrk  of  inattention  as  a  slight ;  and  ncieet^ 
ing  every  injury  in  the  spirit  of  those  who  would  call  down  fire 
fpom  heaven  to  eonsume  the  Sasnaritans. 

He  may  give  offense,  by  indulgmg  in  mirth^  when  tiie  oocssion 
calls  fbr  seiiousoiess;  by  nanating  anecdotes  calculated  to  create 


ttwh  laagkteor,  when  liis  speech  shotild  be  seasoned  with  the  salt 
of  religions  instruction;  and  by  displaying  his  wit^  in  wounding 
flw  xuMb  0f  «4hera,  wheft  his  reke  slK>nld  rather  be  lifted  up  in 
prayer. 

He  may  oAbnd  by  beeOB»4^  a  party-maQ,  when  his  jndgm^it 
should  be  unbiased;  thus  showing  the  absenoe  of  thai  "wisdom 
which  is  pure,  peaceable,  without  hypocrisy,  and  without  par- 
tialifcy;' 

He  iisay  offnd  by  inlcmieddfii^  in  eontror^sies  of  a  eiril 
natuie,  existing  among  persons  under  his  pastoral  care;  and  by 
beooiBsiBg,  when  politieal  exdutettents  rise  high,  a  preacher  of  party 
politics,  to  the  neglect  of  far  more  important  interests. 

He  may  a£baid  by  faanh  wofda,  tamjust  ensures,  and  unkind 
nonarlm,  both  in  and  out  of  the  puli»t 

He  BHty  gire  offbnse  by  appeari^ag  too  firequently  in  the  com- 
pany of  the  vain,  giddy,  and  irrsfigious ;  and  manifesting  no  de- 
cided predilee&>ft  tbt  ^  sockty  of  godly  persons. 

He  may  ofend  by  the  sncautious  use  of  improper  words  in  the 
presenee  of  females,  and  by  indecent  stories  narrated  in  any  com- 
pany. 

He  may  offend  by  habitual  slovenliness  and  uiMJeasiliness :  for 
die  Ohristifm  world  is  agreed,  'Uhat  next  to  godliness  is  cleanli- 
nesa." 

He  may  give  oiFense  by  adopting  too  eariy  ike  various  changes 
of  fitshion  in  drees,  and  appearij»g  to  court  notice  by  the  ^gance 
aad  richness  ol  his  gannenta 

He  may  oflbnd  by  tiiiowtng  into  his  address^  tnth  a  view  of 
being  regarded  as  a  person  of  great  uprightness  and  decision  of 
character,  a  roug^iness  inconsistent  with  good  manners. 

Be  may  give  pain  to  oiheiB  by  the  oarekss  manner  in  which  he 
repovta  what  he  has  heard,  heightening  the  coloring  of  some  fiu^ 
ad<&ig  others,  and  thereby  injuring  the  characters  of  those  con<* 


How,  in  these  and  other  respeels,  tiie  paslcir  must  "^e  no 
offisttse."  His  lile  must  be  holy  and  inoffensive— -his  temper  kind 
and  benevolent — ^his  manners  pleasing  and  dignified.  The  apostle 
Paul  (2  Cor.  vi  3)  uses  the  strong  terms  *>^  a*«jK^/' — «»  if  he 
had  said,  ohaMrea  a  cowmewtalor  on  the  passage,  "  ne  habeat,  quod 
reprehendat  vd  Momus  ipse:'*  that  ike  Christian  pastor  should  be 
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so  inoffenfiive,  that  even  Momus  himself  could  not  find  fault  ynA. 
him. 

Most  surely,  a  person  who  fix>m  violence  of  temper,  unguard- 
edness  in  his  speech,  and  levity  in  his  conduct,  frequently  gives 
offense  to  serious  and  judicious  people,  is  not  qualified  for  the  ptus- 

_  _  t 

toral  office  in  the  Christian  Church. 

4.  Prudence, 

But  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  when  he  commanded  his  ministers 
to  be  "harmless  as  doves,''  required  them  in  the  same  breath  to  be 
"wise  as  serpents."*  This  wisdom  or  prudence  must  then  be  an- 
other grace,  qualifying  men  for  the  duties  and  trials  of  his  special 
service. 

Prudence  in  life  is  generally  understood  "to  be  a  state  of  the 
mind,  in  which  a  person  is  disposed  to  pay  a  wise  regard,  in  every 
step  of  his  conduct,  to  the  lessons  which  experience  has  taught  him 
and  others."  Such  prudence  has  by  some  been  denominated  cun- 
ning and  intrigue ;  and  others  have  represented  it  as  a  cowardly 
dereliction  of  duty,  through  fear  of  danger,  or  love  of  gain  and 
popularity ;  but  in  truth,  it  is  wisdom  deliberating,  not  cowardice 
trembling.  Hence,  in  the  Scriptures,  the  Holy  Spirit  has  bestowed 
the  highest  commendation  on  this  virtue.  Frov.  ziv. :  "The 
wisdom  of  the  prudent  is  to  understand  his  way :  the  folly  of  fools 
is  deceit.  The  simple  believe  every  word ;  but  the  prudent  man 
looketh  well  to  his  going.  The  simple  inherit  folly ;  but  the  pru- 
dent are  crowned  with  knowledge."  Amos  v.  18 :  "  Therefore, 
the  prudent  shall  keep  silence  in  that  time:  for  it  is  an  evil  time." 
Ephes.  V.  16 :  **  See  then  that  ye  walk  circumspectly,  not  as  fools, 
but  as  wise." 

Prudence  stands  opposed  to  precipitancy  in  judgment  and  in 
action.  Under  its  influence  and  direction,  the  mind  rests  upon 
the  important  habit  of  reflection,  instead  of  yielding  to  the  impulses 
of  vanity,  the  sallies  of  a  warm  imagination,  and  the  excitements  of 
passion.  It  is  involved  in  that  duty  which  the  apostle  Peter  pre- 
scribes, when  he  says,  "  Be  sober."    Amid  the  persons  of  different 


*  **  ppo¥ifiQt***  The  origiDAl  term  ^povfrff^f,  rendered  in  our  rersion  "pmdenee," 
(Epfae&  L  8,)  and  ''wisdom,"  (Lukei.  17,)  expresses  a  judgment  distingnishiDg  what 
is  useful  from  what  is  hurtful,  united  with  an  engagedness  of  spirit^  in  wisely  pursu- 
ing the  former  as  an  object  of  desire.  This  prudence  is  operatire  in  the  life.  (PhO. 
il  2,  6;  Bom.  viii  5;  MattviL  24;  zziy.  4«.) 
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tempers  and  habits,  to  whom  the  pastes  in  the  oourae  of  hia  imn« 
istiy  '^  muBt  pieach  the  Word,"  and  the  perplexing  ciroumstanoeB 
in  which  he  is  sometimes  placed,  prudence  restrains  himfix>m  com- 
mitting himself  to  men  whom  he  does  not  well  know,  because  they 
make  loud  professions  of  religion*  and  perhaps  exhibit  much  talent 
inpubUc  p^yer  andinpxSiag:  for  it  Liuds  hin,  that  the 
apostle  Paul  was  "  in  perils  among  fiJse  brethren."  (2  Cor.  xL  26.) 
It  restrains  him  from  determining  the  religious  characters  and 
states  of  those  persons  with  whose  sentiments  and  habits  of  iflb 
he  is  imperfectly  acquainted;  from  describing  as  unconverted  or 
heretical,  those  who  do  not  subscribe  to  every  article  of  his  creed ; 
from  pronouncing  anathemas  upon  all  Christian  denominations 
that  adopt  confessions  of  faith  diiBferent  from  his  own,  observe 
modes  of  worship  less  pure,  though  untainted  with  idolatry  and 
gross  superstitions,  and  submit  to  forms  of  ecclesiastical  govern- 
ment,  which  he  considers  to  be  corruptions  of  the  primitive  rule. 
It  forbids  him  to  convert  the  church  court  in  which  he  presides, 
intoagrand  inquest  for  acounty,  or  to  be  hasty  in  raising  "the 
rod"  of  ecclesiastical  discipline.  It  forbids  him  to  form  opioions 
upon  mere  rumor,  or  to  say  aught  affecting  the  moral  character  of 
others,  on  the  testimony  of  gossippers  and  busy-bodies ;  and  it  also 
forbids  him  to  consider  every  occasional  meeting  of  persons,  a 
suitable  one  for  preaching  the  Word,  or  for  pious  discourse — every 
opportunity  that  may  offer,  the  best  season  for  administering  re- 
proof-^d  every  person  who  transgresses,  the  proper  subject  of 
reprehension  and  admonition  from  the  pulpit.  The  eloquent  John 
Chrysostom,  of  Constantinople,  in  his  ardent  zeal  to  promote 
reformation  among  the  inhabitants  of  that  dty,  and  especially  in  a 
licentious  imperial  court,  violated  the  laws  of  prudence,  in  the  use  of 
intemperate  language  while  preaching,  and  in  insisting  upon  bodily 
austerities,  not  required  by  that  gospel  of  which  he  was  a  minister. 
Other  Christian  &thers,  also,  imprudently  invested  the  discipline 
of  the  Church  with  a  severity  of  character  at  variance  with  the 
precepts  of  their  Lord,  and  with  the  i^irit  of  his  religion.  Hap- 
pily, during  the  eighteenth  century,  our  American  churches  were 
blessed  with  the  light  of  constellations  (among  the  stars  of  whidb, 
shone  Witherspoon,  Hardenbergh,  Bodgers,  Livingston,  J.  M.  Ma- 
son, Bomeyn,  Westerlo,  McWhorter,  and  others,  too  numerous  to  be 
mentioned  here)  resplendent  with  piety  and  prudence,  united  with 
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k&owledlge,  and  dinectire  of  tbcdr  snooesaofrs  in  a  uaefiil  ministerial 
eoturne.  Of  tiiese  eminent  servanta  of  the  Sayiour  it  may  justlj 
be  Bttid,  as  -vras  said  of  MelaiictKon,  "ihej  were  bom  fbr  l^e  com- 
mon  good  d£  Itbe  Cbtocli  bere,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  wbole 
eoQsatrj.''  Tb€»  eomnsels,  '*  like  Ariadne^s  thread,  led  others  in 
momenta  of  perplexity  out  of  many  a  labyrindu^ 

Prtidenoe  weighs  ^rcnmstanees,  seasons^  places,  and  persems. 
It  attendb,  net  merely  to  what  is  lawful,  but  what  is  expedient 
alko:  "non  quid  Meet  sohun,  sed  quid  expedit"— not  merely  to 
what  it  noBay  attempt,  but  to  what  it  ean  eSsci  Bash  2eal  says  on 
«VW7  ooeasion,  all  that  is  true :  bnt  predence  is  sometimes  silent 
with  respeet  to  undoubted  faets.  Thi^  apostle  Paul  might  have 
begpsm  his  speedi  on  Mars  EQIl  with  thstt  desertption  of  the  im:* 
purities  of  Gentile  worship  and  morals,  which  is  recorded  in  tte 
first  <^pter  of  his  episde  to  the  conrerts  at  Borne;  foreveryword 
in  that  description  served  to  tender  the  picttcre  of  pagan  abomina- 
tions exhibited  to  the  eye  in  that  day,  more  fiiithfiil ;  but  he  wisely 
chose  a  different  mode  in  addressing  the  Athenians,  (who  were,  as 
he  told  them,  wedd^  to  their  superstttions,)  that  he  might  obtain 
from  them  a  patient  hearing  of  that  glorious  gospel,  of  which  he 
was  an  ambassador.  Sash  zeal  runs  forward  to  the  utmost  point 
of  apparent  duty,  trampling  in  its  course  upon  important  doctrines 
and  ordinances,  and  reckless  of  the  consequences ;  but  prudence 
does  not  recommend  in  all  circumstances,  that  the  minister  of  the 
Word  shall  occupy  all  the  ground  which  he  might  claim ;  or  Aat 
he  should  act  hastily,  when  a  little  delay  will  increase  his  means 
of  operation,  and  secure  the  object  which  he  has  in  riew.  This 
grace  guided  the  steps  of  John  Wickliffe,  in  a  very  dark  and  su- 
perstitious age.  "  He  perceived  the  true  doctrine  of  Christ's  gos- 
pel," says  one  of  his  biographers,  "  to  be  adulterated  and  defiled 
wilh  many  fihhy  inventions  of  bishops,  sects  of  monks,  and  errors ; 
and  bewailing  the  general  ignorance  of  the  Christian  world,  he  re- 
solved to  do  his  utmost  endeavor  for  the  reformation  thereof:  but, 
withal,  foreseeing  how  dangerous  this  attempt  would  be,  (for  that 
such  things,  as  by  long  use  and  custom  had  been  rooted  in  their 
minds,  could  not  suddenly  be  eradicated  and  pulled  out,)  Ke  judged 
a  fittest  to  attempt  the  same  by  little  and  little.  Whereupon  he 
first  assailed  his  adversaries  by  logical  and  metaphysical  questions,* 

*  li  appears  that  the  earliest  Reformer  did  employ  Metapky»ie%  in  a  good  oause. 
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and  baving  made  way  thereby,  be  at  length  came  to  tbe  matter  of 
the  sacraments,  and  other  abuses  of  tbe  Church."  Bash  zeal  is 
never  associated  with  humility  and  compassion;  but  prudence 
walks  between  humility  and  zeal,  keeping  its  penetrating  eyes  fixed 
'  on  the  honor  of  the  Bedeemer,  and  the  extension  of  his  kingdom 
on  earth,  while  it  is  inspired  by  that  ^^tharity  which  hopeth  all 
things."  In  a  word,  prudence  in  the  gospel  service  takes  into 
consideration,  that  some  remedies  may  be  worse  in  their  effects 
than  the  diseases  which  they  are  employed  to  remove ;  that  certain 
measures  pursued  by  those  who  do  not  relish  sound  doctrine  for 
the  revival  of  religion  and  the  union  of  Ohristian  sects,  however 
imposing  in  their  immediate  results,  may  soon  lead  to  the  entire 
prostration  of  the  gates  of  truth,  and  leave  the  camp  open  to  the 
feet  of  hostile  forces.  ''And  no  marvel;  for  Satan  himself  is 
transformed  into  an  angel  of  light:  therefore  it  is  no  great  thing 
if  his  ministers  also  be  transformed  as  ministers  of  righteousness, 
(men  of  great  apparent  piety  and  zeal,)  whose  end  shall  be  accord- 
ing to  their  works."    (2  C!or.  xL  14, 15.) 

So  many  events  arise,  and  circumstances  exist,  in  the  course  of 
the  gospel  ministry,  requiring  the  exercise  of  prudence,  that  per- 
sons who  are  known  to  be  habitually  imprvdent  in  speech  and  in 
action,  ought  not  to  be  intrusted  with  the  high  interests  connected 
with  that  ministry.  Such  persons  may  be  pious,  learned  and 
eloquent;  but  they  are  not  qualified  for  the  duties  and  trials  in 
separable  fix>m  the  pastoral  office  in  the  visible  Church  of  Christ. 

6.  Oravity. 

With  prudence  we  must  join  gravity^  in  speaking  of  the  qualifi- 
cations for  the  pastoral  office.  The  apostle  Paul,  in  his  solicitude 
to  render  Titus  a  highly  useful  minister  of  the  Word,  addresses 
him  thus,  (Tit  ii.  7 :)  "  In  all  things  showing  thyself  a  pattern  of 
good  works :  in  doctrine  showing  unoorruptness,  gravity^  sincerity." 

The  gravity  which  the  apostle  here  requires,  "  is  that  seriousness 
of  mind,  united  with  dignity  of  behavior,  that  commands  venera- 
tion and  respect."  With  a  particular  view  to  this  quality  of  the 
mind,  and  grace  of  life  in  a  pastor,  the  same  apostle  says  to  Timothy, 
(1  Tim.  iv.  12:)  "Let  no  man  despise  thy  youth :  but  be  thou  an 
example  to  believers ;"  and  also  to  Titus,  (Tit.  ii  16 :)  "  Let  no 
man  despise  thee." 

Gravity  is  equally  removed  firom  austerity  on  the  one  hand,  and 
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levity  of  tempei^  speech  and  bekayior,  on  ifaye  o^har*  Awfceiity 
of  look  and  maanei:  in  a  pastor,  t^ids  to  deter  ihoae  from  qpeak- 
mg  to  hvHj  who,  though  pooi^  munfoimed,  ajsid  UDdistinguished 
in  life,  oi:tght  to  have  £pee  aoceiB  to  him,  aad  be  eBOouraged  to 
open  their  imj^  to  hiicu  Hooper,  of  England,  it  is  aaid,  exhib- 
ited smih,  auflteEity ;  whilf  the  oelebsated  Athanaaiofl,  of  Akxan* 
dria,  was,  as  If  azianz^i  tells  ns,  eaay  of  apeess  and  affable. 

But  the  a&bilitj  of  gospel  ministers  mnat  not  sink  into  levitT:, 
nor  dec^e  into  fioniliarity  with  all  classy  of  m^ 

Gravity  holds  the  middle  place  between  r^ulsiveness  of  oonn- 
tenanee  and  maweg,  and  that  *^  wasen  mind  which  takes  every 
seal  and  sails  with  every  wind,"  and  which  n^er  fails  to  draw 
around  the  Ghxistian  preacher  the  foolish  and  the  viciaufl,  and  to 
expose  his  person  and  his  office  to  contempt  It  ^rings  from  a 
heart  habitually  inquresBed  with  the  reality  of  eternal  things,  and 
with  a  oonvictioa  of  the  holy  relatbns  and  solemn  obligatioi^s  of 
the  goq>el  ministry.  It  is  made  up  g£  holy  fear,  humility  ami 
circumspection.  It  shows  itself  in  a  temper  sweet  in  addressing  all 
men,  and  condescending  to  the  lowly  state  of  the  poor  and  the 
infirmities  of  the  weak — in  tpeechf  geuitle  and  e^fying*— 4^  conductf 
winning  and  eiemplaiy. 

The  young  pastor  who  seeks  to  preserve  his  youth  &om  dissEe- 
spect,  must  be  grave,  without  pnde  and  austerity.  His  divine 
Master  set  bimabright  example  in  the  practice  of  this  virtue.  He 
was  a&ble,  yet  most  dignified  and  chaste  in  his  manners*  So 
sweet  in  his  temper,  so  accessible  by  the  poor  and  miserable,  that 
he  was  called  ^*  the  friend  of  publicans  and  sinners :''  acd  yet  that 
condescension  was  combined  with  such  majesty  in  virtue — ^that 
sweetness  was  blended  with  such  purity  of  life,  that  the  publicans 
and  sinners  stood  in  awe  of  him  1  In  his  harmlessness,  ^*  he  was 
evidently  separate  fiN>m  sinners." 

To  excite  and  maintain  in  the  minds  of  others  a  proper  degree 
of  reverence  for  his  person  and  office,  the  Evangelical  Pastor,  in 
addition  to  the  cultivation  of  those  qualities  of  mind  and  that 
address  of  which  I  have  just  spoken,  must  guard  against  tlie 
following  improprieties  and  evils : 

(1.)  He  must  avoid  the  contracting  of  heavy  debts,  by  his  per- 
sonal and  family  expenses,  and  keep  himself  free  from  oppressive 
obligations  to  any  among  those  to  whom  he  nunisters  in  the 
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Woid.  "  The  <leblor  feels  tt  mamt  of  mofftl  inferiority  in  tlie 
pregence  of  a  creditor ;"  and  the  credilar  eaolj  &lk  into  difireqmil 
of  thoee  who  are  consiaatiy  in  his  debt,  and  deptedent  upoei  his 
£iTor.  ^'  The  borrower  heocmitB  a  servant  to  the  lender,"  whe 
need  not  be  reminded  of  that  power  with  which  his  loans  and  tlM 
distresses  of  otheis  inyest  him.  Unhappy  is  the  oondztion  of  that 
pastor,  who  through^  ix&t  nnaToidable  ealamkies,  but  want  of  sdt* 
denial,  ooonomj  and  pvudiraaoe,  oontradiB  debts  j<n  his  paacish  which 
he  finds  it  diffioalt  to  pa  J.  He  will  soon  discover  that  he  is  trealad 
widi  less  fldSfeotioiL  a&d  reqpeet  than  he  ought  to  be,  in  die  view  of 
his  chsDEaeter  and  servioes;  and  thait  Mb  fi^edom  and  atri^rity  im 
the  faithfhl  perfonnaiiee  of  his  duties^  are  gradually  and  Bometinss 
insolently  invaded  and  abri^ed.  Let  hsm  Oheak  fear  debt,  snd 
stndy  to  preserve  the  dignily  whieh  is  attached  to  his  office.  The 
apostle  Paul  did  this  in  the  exerdse  c£  nuxdi  self-denial,  and 
rejoiosd  that  he  eonM  say  that  he  was  burdensosne  te  none ;  tint 
he  ''was  feee  &om  all  men.''  (1  Cor.  ix.  19.)  With  Uttto  less 
vigilance  shoixld  ike  pastor  guiaisd  against  fbose  strong  expressiaaas 
<xf  friendly  regards — ^those  peosiniary  aad  other  gsfts— -by  which  an 
nndne  measicre  of  his  pastearal  attsotioBis  znay  be  intentionally 
sought,  hy  which  his  impEurtiaUtf  in  the  esseecise  of  disdpiliBe 
may  be  assaileo^  or  Ids  hands  bounds  in  the  disduage  of  his  min> 
isterial  duties.  ''  Gifts  blind  the  wise,  and  pervert  the  words  ^ 
the  zighteoius.''  (Exod.  xxiuL  8.)  "A  man's  fflt  nu^eth  room 
for  hizn."  (Frov.  xviiL  16.)  Better  is  it  to  dispense  with  docia> 
tions  entirely,  and  to  endure  hardship,  than  to  have  onr  minds 
nndnly  biased  in  &vor  of  the  donors,  and  oar  moral  princ^les  in 
the  least  degree  corrupted ;  fer,  with  the  loss  of  iategiaity,  we  shall 
experience  a  diminution  in  reflect  and  esteem,  even  fimn  tlbose 
persons  whxnn  we  have  been  disposed  to  cherish  and  befriend,  en 
account  of  their  kindnesses  to  us.  '^  Thy  money  perish  with  thee," 
(Acts  viiL  20,)  must  sometimBes  be  the  language  whioh  ihe  feslfa&il 
pastor  is  bound  to  use  in  relation  to  certain  pessons'  in  his  ooogn* 
gation.  Daniel  said,  (Dan.  v.  17 :)  "  Let  tiiy  gifts  be  to  lliyself ,  aasd 
give  thy  rewaids  to  another."  In  a  like  spirit  of  elevated  pieljt, 
did  the  noble  Caraceiolus,  of  Naples,  reject  the  money  oflfered  him 
by  a  Jesuit,  to  induce  him  to  abandon  his  feilSi  and  vetum  into  the 
bosom  of  ike  Bomish  Church.  ^'  Let  their  money,"  said  he,  ''  per- 
ish wiik  them,  who  esteem  all  the  gold  in  the  wcdd  worth  one 
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day's  society  with  Jesus  Christ  and  his  Holy  Spirit ;  and  cursed  be 
that  religion  for  ever,  which  shall  wed  men  to  the  world,  and 
divorce  them  from  God.  Go  home,  therefore,  and  take  thy  silyei 
with  thee ;  but  know  that  my  Lord  and  Saviour  hath  made  me 
enamored  of  durable  riches." 

(2.)  Another  evil  operating  directly  against  that  gravity  which 
the  Christian  pastor  should  be  solicitous  to  maintain,  is  his  ready 
acceptance  of  invitations  to  social  parties  and  feasts.  Snares  for 
the  Christian  are  thickly  set  around  the  festive  board ;  and  the 
gospel  preacher  especially,  who  manifests  a  fondness  for  such  con- 
vivial entertainments,  together  with  the  taste  of  an  epicure,  will 
soon  find  that  while  smiles  are  lavished  upon  him,  and  he  is  fed 
with  dainties  and  cheered  with  costly  wines,  he  sinks  in  respecta* 
bility.  "  That  clergyman,"  says  fitther  Jerome,  "  is  readily  despised, 
who,  being  often  invited  to  <Kne,  (with  the  rich,)  never  refuses.  I 
know  not  how  it  is,  but  the  very  person  whose  frequent  invitations 
you  accept,  thinks  contemptibly  of  you ;  and  he  whose  calls  you 
refuse  from  a  sense  of  duty,  venerates  you  the  more." 

It  is  in  large  cities  particularly,  that  the  ministers  of  the  gospel ' 
are  exposed  to  those  temptations  which  are  connected  with  dining 
parties  and  luxurious  feasts : — but  whether  in  the  city  or  country, 
let  the  pastor  act  with  prudence,  and  maintain  his  gravity.  Many 
servants  of  Christ,  men,  too,  of  splendid  endowments,  have  deeply 
injured  their  characters  and  impaired  their  usefrilness,  by  sitting 
too  often  and  too  long  at  the  tables  of  the  generously  rich,  and 
feshionably  great.  Some  have  in  such  company  learned  to  be  im- 
moderately gay  and  intemperate  in  various  things ;  but  we  piust 
be  ^^  sober  and  temperate  in  all  thingfl." 

(S.)  Further :  to  maintain  his  gravity,  the  pastor  must  caiefuUy 
shun  the  company  of  the  open  enemies  of  his  religion,  such  as 
atheists,  deists  and  scoffers,  and  hold  little  intercourse,  except  in 
the  dispensation  of  the  Word,  and  in  affording  succor  under  their 
afflictions,  with  those  persons  whose  language  is  pro&ne,  and 
whose  characters  are  immoral-— or  those  whose  chief  pleasures  are 
drawn  from  foolish  talking,  and  from  those  various  sports  which 
destroy  sobriety  of  thought  and  feed  the  lusts  of  the  flesh.  Every 
one  who  reflects  at  all,  must  perceive  the  importance  of  this  rule. 
"  Evil  communications  corrupt  good  manners."  "  Can  a  man  take 
fire  to  his  bosom  and  his  clothes  not  be  burnt?"    Hardly  will  that 
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minister  be  able  to  convince  others  that  he  is  emphatically  '^  a 
lover  of  good  men,  and  that  his  delight  is  in  the  excellent  of  the 
earth,"  when  he  readily  and  freely  associates  with  those  who  have 
"  not  the  fear  of  Gkxi  before  their  eyes." 

But  there  are  associations  of  men  for  important  civil  and  political 
purposes — associations  not  intended  to  violate  any  law  of  morality, 
and  to  which  no  impure  character  can  be  ascribed — ^&om  which, 
however,  it  will  be  wise  in  the  Evangelical  Pastor  to  keep  himself 
aeparate.  I  refer  here  to  poUtical  societies  and  caucuses  in  times 
when  no  serious  revolutions  in  civil  government  are  contemplated, 
and  no  heavy  calamities  are  impending — ^to  electioneering  meet- 
ings— to  military  parades,  and  to  country  vendues.  The  minister 
of  the  Word  who  is  often  seen  in  such  assemblies  of  people,  and 
who  discovers  a  fondness  for  them,  will  find  it  difficult  to  be  suit- 
ably grave  in  the  presence  of  those  around  him ;  his  pious  habits 
will  not  be  maintained  in  their  purity  and  vigor,  nor  wiU  his  time 
be  profitably  spent  in  his  Master's  service. 

It  is  true  that  the  Christian  pastor  in  the  discharge  of  his  im- 
portant trust,  as  well  as  in  the  ordinary  commerce  of  life,  must 
converse  with  persons  of  every  character  and  condition :  but  then 
all  his  duties  will  be  compatible  with  the  preservation  of  gravity. 
In  the  walks  of  his  secular  business,  he  maybe  active  and  vigi- 
lant; in  his  daUy  intercourse  with^ous  clLes  of  men,  he  ^^ 
be,  in  his  address,  not  only  kind  and  winning,  but  occasionally 
sportive  and  witty,  without  subtracting  aught  from  that  respect 
and  reverence  which  his  office  and  exemplary  life  are  calculated 
to  inspire  in  the  minds  of  others. 

It  requires  much  self-government  and  careful  observation  of 
men,  to  know  how  far,  precisely,  a  minister  of  the  gospel  may 
indulge  in  what  is  called  pleasant  talk  and  mirth,  in  promiscuous 
society.  One  rule,  however,  it  is  his  duty  carefully  to  observe : — 
his  pleasantness  should  always  be  decorous  and  intellectual ;  he 
should  so  speak  and  act  in  every  company,  as  to  leave  an  impres- 
sion upon  the  minds  of  others  that^  while  his  piety  is  remote  from 
sourness  and  pharisaical  pride,  he  is  still  intent  upon  his  Master's 
business.  He  should  be  jocose  with  those  only,  who  will  not  mis- 
interpret nor  misrepresent  his  sprightliness  and  humor;  and  he 
should  write  in  "  album  amicorum  "  the  names  of  no  other  persons 
than  those  who  are  distinguished  by  their  piety  and  prudence ; 
^'for  the  companion  of  fools  shall  be  destroyed." 
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(4.)  AnoAffr  evil  to  be  ayoided  by  the  pasfeor  who  Beeks  to  obtaia 
due  legpect  for  his  person  and  offioe,  is  the  habit  of  disputation. 
Scarcely  can  you  b^gin  a  oonTefsatian  with  cartaisi  men,  without 
being  contradicted  by  them,  with  a  Tiew  to  start  an  alignment. 
Soeh  a  temper  beteays  a  high  oonoeit  of  one's  own  reasoning 
powers;  ^and  yet  no  opinicm  can  be  mosre  groundleaSy"  obsenres 
Bv^ald  Stewart)  *' than  that  a  captious  and  dispntafous  temper  is  a 
marie  of  acuteness."  It  is  &  temper  which,  instead  of  aiding  in,  is 
often  a  bar  to  the  discoTcry  of  truAu  It  serves  to  render  the  per* 
son  who  cherishes  it  disagreeable  to  othens ;  and  when  it  appears 
in  a  minister  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Chiiak^  it  has  a  direct  tendency  to 
withdraw  respeet  and  reverence  fitmi  him.  For  fiequent  aargu- 
mentations,  especially  when  extended  to  aknost  every  to{»c  of 
conversation,  cannot  be  carried  on  without  betraying  various 
mfirmities,  and  producing  either  too  much  &mi]iarity  with  some 
persons,  or  too  much  irritation  in  the  minds  of  others.  No  little 
injury  was  done  to  the  cause  of  truth  and  religion,  soon  after  die 
dawning  of  the  Befonnation  day,  by  the  fondness  fisor  disputation 
on  almost  every  sulgect  connected  with  the  leading  doctrines  of 
the  Bible,  which  the  ministers  ot  the  gospel  diseovered,  and  espe- 
cially by  the  aq^erity  of  their  language  in  eondueting  oontroveEr^ 
anGBj  both  oral  and  written. 

(5.)  No  less  rapidly  will  the  Evangdieal  Pastor  sink  himself  in 
the  esteem  of  the  people  under  hi»  caie,  by  finequent  exhibitions 
of  violent  anger,  or  of  any  weakness  of  mind  arising  £rom  great 
fear,  in  eircumstanoes  in  which  othen  are  quite  composed,  or  of 
any  excessive  sprrow  under  the  piessuse  of  affliction ; — for  it  is 
expected  that  he  shall  be  an  example  to  those  around  him,  in  the 
exercise  of  meekness^  £>rlitude  and  resignation,  as  well  as  in  the 
di^ay  of  fiuth  and  seal.  If  his  conduct  be  marked  with  defects 
on  occasions  when  it  is  thought  that  religion  should  discover  its 
power  ov^  tiie  heart,  the  eyes  of  the  world  are  quick  in  perceiv- 
io^  it ;  and  on  perceiving  the  fact,  their  regard  for  such  a  minister 
of  Christ  will  be  dinoinidied.  ^'  In  ail  Ainffs^  therefcffe,"  said  the 
apostle  Paul  to  Titus,  "  showing  thyself  a  pattern  of  good  works." 
(Tit.  iL  7.) 

Whatever,  then,  is  calculated  to  exhibit  in  a  Christian  pastor 
the  image  of  his  L^d,  will  contribute  directly  to  procure  for  hi» 
p^-son  and  office,  from  those  who  receive  the  Christian  religion,  a 
proper  measure  of  reverence  aad  tespecL 
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To  tiie  graces  wbioh  have  been  enumerated,  must  now  be  add^ 
as  an  im{)ortant  qualification  for  the  paatoial  office, 

6.  A  hoUy  Zeal  in  the  Bervice  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 

Zeal  is  an  ardor  of  the  soul,  created  by  the  strong  interest  which 
the  affections  take  in  pursuit  of  their  object  Now,  the  object  of 
desire  and  pursuit  proposed  to  the  ministers  of  the  Saviour,  is  one 
as  deeply  interesting  to  the  renewed  mind,  as  it  is  sublime  in  its 
nature  and eflbcts*  They  are  set  apart  "to be  fellow-workers  with 
God,"  in  saving  immortal  souls  fix>m  eveiiasting  perdition ;  or,  in 
other  words,  in  promoting  tiie  ^ory  of  the  Supreme  Being,  in  the 
redemption  of  sinners  of  the  human  race.  If  this  object  does  not 
80  interest  a  Christian  convert,  "  who  desires  the  office  of  a  bishop," 
as  to  inspire  his  mind  with  zeal  in  the  pursuit  of  it,  this  &ct  alone 
is  an  evidence  that  his  desire  is  fed  by  unhallowed  ftiel,  and  that 
be  is  not  inwardly  called  by  Gknl  to  the  work  of  the  gospel  min- 
istry. Isaiah's  lips  were  touched  "  with  a  live  coal  taken  from  off 
the  ahar,"  fliat  when  it  should  be  asked  by  the  Saviour,  "  Who 
will  go  fbr  us?'*  he  might  be  prepared  to  answer,  ^'Here  am  I, 
send  me.'^ 

Zeal  that  is  holy  in  its  nature,  has  a  special  regard  to  tho  glory 
of  Qod  and  the  salvation  of  men — and  is  the  oflbpring  of  sincere 
love  to  the  Saviour,  and  of  warm  gratitude  for  the  abundant  grace 
teoeived. 

The  existence  of  such  zeal  is  impSed  in  the  very  commission 
given  to  ministers  of  the  Word,  as  a  virtue  which  they  must  con- 
stantly exercise.  "Go,  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature;  be 
instant  in  season  and  out  of  season ;  reprove,  rebuke,  exhort,  with 
aU  long  suffering  and  doctrine."  "  And  say  to  Archippus,  Take 
heed  to  the  ministry  which  thou  hast  received  in  the  Lord,  that 
thou  fulfil  it"  (Ool.  iv.  17.)  "  Thou  therefore  endure  hardness, 
as  a  good  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ."  (2  Tim  ii.  8.)  Who  were  ap- 
pointed to  keep  the  fire  fix>m  heaven  constantly  butning,  under 
the  ancient  dispensation  ?    The  priests  and  Levites. 

Much  zeal  did  the  Saviour  display  in  his  all-important  ministry 
on  earth — ^being  ever  employed  in  the  great  work  which  the  Father 
had  given  him  to  do,  and  affording,  in  the  exhibition  of  this  grace, 
a  glorious  example  to  his  ministers.  The  burning  zeal  which  ac- 
tuated his  apostles,  strikingly  appears  in  their  recorded  language, 
labors  and  sufferings.    The  Beformers,  also,  were  in  this  respect 
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shining  lights.  The  zeal  of  Lather  was  most  aident.  The  exer* 
tions  of  Melancthon,  in  the  great  cause  of  the  Beformation,  were 
xmremitting.  Buoer  was  an  indefeitigable  laborer.  Knox  was  a 
soldier  whose  arms  were  always  bright,  and  whose  efforts  never 
relaxed.  Good  Bishop  Latimer  carried  his  New  Testament  at  his 
side,  and  went  about  instructing  the  people.  And  Beza  himaelf| 
who  was  exceedingly  active  in  his  Master's  service,  tells  us,  that 
Calvin  delivered  in  public  two  hundred  and  eighty-six  sermons, 
and  one  hundred  and  eighty-six  lectures  yearly,  besides  the  theo* 
logical  works  which  he  composed,  and  the  innumerable  letters 
which  he  wrote,  in  furtherance  of  the  great  interests  of  the  rising 
Church  of  God. 

Zeal  is  necessary  in  the  gospel  service,  not  merely  as  an  evidence 
that  a  minister  loves  his  Saviour  in  sincerity,  and  believes  "that 
gospel  which  he  preaches,  to  be  the  power  of  God  unto  salva- 
tion,"— ^but  also,  as  that  state  of  mind  which  alone  can  enable 
him  to  endure  patiently  "the  contradiction  of  sinners" — to  grap- 
ple with  discouraging  circumstances — and  to  be  abundant  in  labor, 
intrepid  in  danger,  and  steadfast  under  various  trials.  Zeal  is  ne- 
cessary to  animate  him  in  those  times  when  all  around  him  are 
sinking  into  lukewarmness ;  when  increasing  dissipation,  and 
bolder  irreligion  in  the  higher  walks  of  life,  create  a  formidable 
opposition  to  the  practice  of  true  godliness ;  when  his  own  bodily 
infirmities  increase  through  age,  and  when  his  temporal  comforts 
are  diminished,  in  consequence  either  of  severe  domestic  afflictions 
or  of  external  persecutions. 

That  zeal,  however,  which  is  a  proper  qualification  for  the  pas- 
toral office,  is  associated  with  knowledge,  humility  and  prudence. 
It  is,  therefore,  in  its  operations,  not  like  the  noisy  eruptions  of  a 
volcano,  which  attract  deep  attention  and  awaken  strong  emotions 
in  beholders,  but  endanger  life  and  destroy  the  beauty  and  fertility 
of  the  eartb  with  burning  lava — but  like  a  majestic  river,  which 
waters  and  enriches  a  country,  while  it  presses  forward  with  a 
steady  current,  in  spite  of  every  obstacle,  to  the  ocean.  This  grace 
is  not  unrestrained  like  the  fanaticism  of  the  ignorant  and  the 
ardor  of  the  heretic — ^but  loves  to  dress  itself  "  in  the  form  of  sound 
words,"  and  to  move  forward  "  in  the  ways  of  Grod's  testimonies." 
It  is  not  like  the  fire  which  strong  passions  have  kindled  in  the 
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breast  of  the  coiiBpirator,  who  is  ready  to  use  any  means  to  obtain 
his  ends,  and  who 

^  Cluinget  ahapes  with  ProtouA  for  •dvaatagei^'*— 

bat,  like  the  noble  spirit  which  actuates  the  true  patriot,  it  reyeres 
the  laws  of  truth  and  integrity,  while  it  aims  at  higher  objects 
than  its  own  aggrandizement  and  power.  That  unholy  zeal  which 
has  so  often  troubled  the  churches,  commences  its  course  with  loud 
professions  of  superior  piety  a.nd  benevolence,  blowing  the  Phari- 
see's trumpet  that  every  one  may  hear  it ;  but  its  grand  object  is 
to  stand  at  the  head  of  a  party — ^to  acquire  fame  as  a  reformer,  and 
be  distinguished  as  the  author  of  new  measures — ^while  it  is  reck* 
less  of  the  consequences  of  its  doctrines  and  measures,  when  the 
excitement  it  has  industriously  enkindled  shall  have  subsided. 
On  the  contrary,  the  zeal  which  qualifies  the  Christian  Pastor  for 
great  usefulness  in  the  Church,  is  a  flame  fed  "  with  beaten  oil " — 
an  ardor  of  soul  which  seeks  to  extend  the  influence  and  triumphs 
of  an  old  Gospel  If  that  knowledge  which  is  associated  with  it,  is 
instrumental^  after  profound  and  prayerful  study  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptures,  and  careful  attention  to  the  history  of  the  Church,  in 
resolving  any  difficulty  connected  with  sound  doctrine,  or  in  ex- 
hibiting any  revealed  truth  in  a  stronger  light,  holy  zeal  does  not 
hence  take  occasion  to  proclaim,  that  "  former  systems  are  radically 
defective,  or  that  former  ministers  have  not  understood  the  Scrip- 
tures ;"  no, — ^this  grace  is  modest  and  cautious,  as  it  existed  in  the 
breasts  of  Meade,  Edwards,  and  Newton,  and  so  linked  with  hu- 
mility in  its  progress,  that  after  unwearied  efforts  to  explain  the 
Word  and  save  souls,  it  can  thank  God,  as  an  eminently  learned 
and  laborious  minister  among  the  Puritans  in  England  did,  "  that 
it  has  never  broached  any  manner  of  new  opinion." 

At  this  day  the  spirit  of  change  is  abroad,  and  its  course,  both 
in  civil  and  in  religious  society,  is  marked  by  an  intemperate  daring, 
and  proud  zeal  in  securing  its  objects.  It  therefore  becomes  the 
Christian  Pastor  to  guard  the  health  of  his  principles  amid  an 
infectious  atmosphere,  and  keep  his  zeal  untainted  by  the  pride  of 
opinion  and  the  lust  of  "  uppermost  seats  in  the  synagogue."  Now, 
to  do  this  in  certain  circumstances  and  places,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  soul  of  the  servant  of  Christ  should  in  no  small  measure  be 
imbued  with  another  grace,  viz : 
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7.  That  of  Christian  FortOtide. 

The  apostle  Paul  has  this  grace  particularly  in  view,  when  he 
says  to  Timothy,  (2  Tim*  ii  1 :)  "Thou  therefore,  my  son,  be  strong 
in  the  grace  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus ;  fight  the  good  fight  of  faith ; 
endure  hardness ;" — and  also,  where  he  speaks  in  relation  to  him- 
self on  the  occasion  of  his  trial  before  NerOj  at  Bome:  "At  my 
first  answer  no  man  stood  with  me,  but  all  men  forsook  me :  I  pray 
God  that  it  may  not  be  laid  to  their  charge.  Notwithstanding,  tlie 
Lord  stood  witli  me  and  strengthened  me."  (2  Tim.  v.  16, 17.) 
The  Spirit  of  God  has  this  grace  in  view,  when  he  addresMi 
the  gospel  ministry  at  Sardis :  "  Be  watchfiil  and  strengthen  the 
things  which  remain,  that  are  ready  to  die."  (Rev.  iii.  2.)  Daniel 
was  called  by  the  angel  to  exercise  this  grace.  Dan.  x.  19 :  "  O 
man  of  God,  greatly  beloved,  fear  not ;  peace  be  imto  thee ;  be 
strong,  yea,  be  strong." 

Christian  fortitude  springs  from  faith  in  the  divine  promises,  and 
discovers  itself  by  a  strong  and  unbending  adherence  to  the  doc- 
trines and  precepts  of  the  gospel,  amid  temptations  and  dangers 
of  various  kinds.  Under  the  pressure  of  afflictions,  it  exhibits 
itself  through  patience  and  by  acquiescence  in  the  Divine  will.  In 
times  of  severe  persecutions,  it  keeps  the  Christian  immoved  by 
threats,  bold  in  the  avowal  of  his  faith,  and  prepared  to  suffer  for 
Christ's  sake.  Amid  a  general  defection  from  God,  it  renders  the 
mind  firm  in  its  holy  attachments;  and  when  the  current  of 
&shion  in  a  particular  society,  or  in  a  nation,  runs  violently  against 
sound  doctrine  and  the  practice  of  godliness,  fortihtde  resists  the 
powerful  stream — stands  and  raises  its  head  above  the  waters. 

Happily,  in  this  land,  ministers  are  not  called  "to  resist  unto 
blood."  Yet  fortitude  is  here  required  to  render  them  "feithfal 
stewards  of  the  mysteries  of  God,"  and  to  keep  them,  in  the  vari- 
ous circumstances  of  trial  in  which  they  are  placed,  "  stead&st, 
unmovable,  always  abounding  in  the  work  of  the  Lord." 

The  Evangelical  Pastor,  when  treated  with  much  respect  and 
kindness,  needs  fortitude  of  mind  to  act  against  either  prevailing 
lukewarmness,  or  increasing  Antinomianism  among  the  people 
committed  io  his  care.  He  must  have  a  good  measure  of  this 
grace  in  exercise,  to  enable  him  in  partictdar  companies,  where 
every  mouth  is  opened  to  oppose  the  claims  of  Christianity,  and 
numerous  tongues  are  active  in  defaming  the  pious,  and  in  sneer- 
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ittg  at  imporlymt  doetrisies  and  pxactioes  of  religion,  to  maintain 
tbe  cause  of  tnitk  and  righteousness  with  firmnesa  and  chaste  dig- 
nitj.  Bat  when  the  Chu3*ch  enjoys,  in  a  land  of  plenty,  great  ex* 
temal  peace  and  Teq)ectabilit7,  there  is  an  occasion  occurring j  on 
winch  his  fortitude  will  be  brought  into  higher  requisition,  and  on 
whidi  he  will  be  called  to  display  the  intrepid  and  inflexible  spirit 
of  the  Christian  martyr.  For,  it  is  a  £eict,  that  in  such  a  peaceful 
and  prosperoua  country,  nxtm^ous  ministers  and  religious  societies 
will  at  some  times  manifSdst  a  strong  disposition  to  abandon  their 
pure  faith,  and  to  bring  their  doctrines  into  closer  affinity  with  the 
metaphysics  of  the  age,  and  the  sentiments  of  an  impenitent  world. 
Hat  will  they  be  satisfied  with  the  revolution  in  their  own  opin- 
ions, but  with  a  zeal  ardent  and  increasing,  will  labor  to  render 
those  opinions  popular  and  controUing  in  the  Church.  With  this 
Tiew,  royal  power  and  patromige,  where  it  can  be  gained,  will  be 
used ;  poHtioB  with  its  civil  force  will  be  employed ;  seats  of  liter- 
ature and  science  will  be  occupied;  and  fitshion,  as  she  walkd  in 
the  high^  circles  of  society,  will  be  persuaded  to  lend  her  powerful 
aid.  The  history  of  the  Church  affords  several  instances,  in  which 
such  instruments  were  used  to  effect  a  lamentable  revolution  in 
the  doctrines  and  habits  of  Christian  communities.  But  in  some 
countries,  such  means  cannot  be  procured,  and  are  not  adapted  to 
promote  the  change  contemplated.  Hence  other  means  must  be 
used,  and  other  measures  be  adopted :  means  of  a  highly  religious 
and  imposing  character — measwres  calculated  to  produce  religious 
excitements — ^frequent  meetings  for  p?ayer  and  conference — loud 
and  ardent  professions  of  elevated  piety — strong  animal  feelings 
in  worship,  permitting  the  preachers  to  propagate  their  errors  as 
they  acquire  influence,  and  boldly  to  denounce  those  who  expose 
their  extravaguices,  and  who  desire  '^  to  take  the  precious  from 
tibie  vUe,"  as  men  of  no  religion,  enemies  to  revivals,  cold,  formal 
professors,  who  stand  in  the  way  of  the  great  work  of  God,  in  the 
advancement  of  his  kii^om. 

SttU  further  to  create  a  moral  fOTce  in  society,  which  diall  enlist 
the  unstable  on  the  stronger  side,  overawe  Ihe  timid,  bind  the 
hands  of  the  mighty,  and  bear  down  all  opposition,  the  press  will 
be  put  into  active  operation,  and  religious  papers  widely  circu- 
lated; sectional  attachments  and  prejudices  will  be  called  into 
disgraceful  action ;  attempts  will  be  made  to  gain  over  political 
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party  on  the  side  of  the  ecclesiaBtical  agitators ;  means  will  be  em- 
ployed to  cultivate  the  whole  field  of  education  by  male  and  female 
teachers ;  church  courts  will  be  corrupted  through  systematic  com- 
binations to  carry  a  point,  even  at  the  expense  of  truth  and  honor 
in  the  process ;  confessions  of  faith  will  be  decried  at  one  time,  and 
twisted  at  another  to  answer  particular  ends ;  the  sentiments  of 
standard  writers  will  be  misrepresented  or  denied,  and  the  opera- 
tions of  moral,  benevolent  and  religious  associations  will  be 
adroitly  turned  into  channels,  which  shall  aid  in  augmenting  the 
power  that  is  set  in  motion  to  effect  the  desired  change  in  the 
Church ; — ^meanwhile  the  whole  confederacy  will  march  under 
banners  inscribed  with  the  words  "liberality,  union,  peace,  free- 
dom from  antiquated  creeds  and  notions — Christian  benevolence — 
revivals  and  superior  piety." 

Now  in  opposition  to  a  foe  of  this  character,  and  in  the  trying 
circumstances  created  by  his  ingenuity  and  exertions,  what  forti- 
tude of  mind  must  the  Evangelical  Pastor  possess,  to  resist  error 
recommended  by  religious  awakenings,  and  all  the  expressions  of 
warm  religious  affections,  and  to  stand  firm  amid  insinuations  and 
under  calumnies,  affecting  the  character  of  his  own  piety  and  the 
usefulness  of  his  ministry  I  "  It  is  easy  to  swim  with  the  tide, 
and  to  persuade  the  heart  of  the  rectitude  of  that  which  is  favored 
by  the  times,  and  yet  to  pretend  still  that  it  is  fix)m  more  light ;" — 
but  to  stand  in  maintaining  the  truth,  almost  alone,  as  Elijah  did 
in  Israel,  and  Athanasius  in  the  Roman  empire  at  one  period  of 
his  eventful  life,  requires  in  a  servant  of  Christ  that  faith  and  love 
which  are  productive  of  a  high  degree  of  moral  courage  or  forti- 
tude. 

Sure  we  are,  that  those  persons  who  are  "  carried  about  with 
every  wind  of  doctrine,"  and  enamored  of  the  latest  metaphysical 
speculations — ^who  are  timid  in  defense  of  their  faith,  and  apt  to 
be  enslaved  by  "  the  spirit  of  the  age,"  without  examining  into 
the  proper  character  of  that  spirit,  or  inquiring  whether  he  is  a 
single  or  a  double  faced  spirit,  are  but  slenderly  qualified  for  the 
pastoral  office. 

Fourth.  I  have  done  with  the  graces,  and  proceed  to  observe, 
that  the  fourth  qualification  for  the  pastoral  office,  is  "  an  aptness 
to  teach."    (2  Tim.  iL  24,)    "  And  the  servant  of  the  Lord  must 
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not  strive,  but  be  gentle  unto  all  men,  apt  to  teach,  patient"  (1 
Tim.  iii.  2.) 

One  may  be  renewed  in  mind,  blessed  with  mueh  experience  of 
his  Saviour's  love,  mighty  in  the  Scriptures  and  profoundly  learned, 
and  yet  not  be  qualified  for  the  gospel  ministry.  For  he  may  be  the 
slave  of  a  constitutional  timidity,  a  nervous  weakness,  producing 
an  excessive  diffidence.  He  may  have  impediments  of  speech, 
which  would  prevent  him  from  speaking  so  as  to  edify  an4  please 
others.  He  may  also  be  deficient  in  that  quickness  of  apprehen- 
sion, united  with  a  ready  memory,  and  elocution,  which  are  so 
essential  in  an  instructive  public  speaker.  Examples  might  here 
be  given  of  men  who  have  written  well  on  various  subjects,  while 
in  conversation  they  found  it  difficult  to  express  their  ideas,  and 
to  engage  the  attention  of  their  hearers.  Hence,  for  a  useful  min- 
istry of  the  Word,  are  required  boldness  of  spirit,  and  the  gift  of 
utterance,  united  with  knowledge  and  piety — ^an  ability  to  speak 
so  as  to  awaken  and  fix  the  attention,  and  to  instruct  the  minds 
of  those  who  hear — "  to  open  the  mouth  and  declare  the  mysteries 
of  Christ."  This  gift  the  apostle  Paul  considered  to  be  so  impor- 
tant, that  he  besought  the  prayers  of  Christians  in  his  behalf,  that 
he  might  have  it  richly  in  exercise.    (Ephes.  vi.) 

To  communicate  instruction,  there  is  certainly  required  a  bodily 
and  mental  adaptation,  with  which  every  pious  and  learned  man 
is  not  endowed.  A  person  who  is  well  taught  himself,  may  be  ill 
qualified  to  teach  others;  hence  the  Scriptures  insist  upon  "apt- 
ness to  teach,"  as  a  qualification  for  the  gospel  service. 

Now  this  aptness  will,  on  a  proper  course  of  trial,  be  evinced  by 
sudi  measures  of  the  gifts  of  public  prayer  and  preaching,  as  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Church  shall  promise  usefulness  in  the  ministry 
of  the  Word.  To  these  important  gifts,  therefore,  your  attention 
must  in  the  next  place  be  directed ;  but  the  preseilt  lecture  let  me 
conclude  with  some  practical  reflections. 

Did  we  know  nothing  concerning  the  arduous  duties  and  trials 
of  the  gospel  ministry,  either  from  our  own  experience  or  obser- 
vation, we  might  learn  much  on  this  subject  fi*om  a  view  of  those 
various  graces  which  are  required  in  the  Scriptures,  as  a  qualifica- 
tion for  that  office.  What  knowledge  I  what  circumspection  and 
self-denial  I  what  intercourse  with  heaven  I  what  elevation  above 
the  children  of  this  world,  in  views,  affections,  and  habits  of  life  t 
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what  humility  of  BOol  I  what  meeknese,  candor,  and  gentleness  in 
behavior  I  what  zeal,  prompting  renewed  efforts  in  the  canse  of 
Christ)  amid  discouragements  I  what  fortitude  in  enduring  hard- 
dbips,  aoid  in  bearing  up  against  the  variously  expressed  oppooi- 
tion  of  the  open  enemies  of  divine  truth,  of  the  lovers  of  pleasure, 
and  of  the  false  brethren  in  the  Church,  are  necessary  in  this  holy 
ministry,  after  we  are  satisfied  that  we  have  experienced  tbo 
transforming  power  of  the  Word,  and  that  we  have  our  dennes 
specially  directed  to  the  service  of  the  Saviour !  Oh  I  in  the  view 
of  the  required  endowments  to  fulfil  Ihe  duties  of  the  pastoral 
office,  it  cannot  be  surprising,  that  some  pious  minds  have,  from  a 
consciousness  of  their  own  imperfect  attainments  in  knowledge 
and  in  grace,  felt  much  discouraged  in  the  pursuit  of  the  ministry, 
and  also  in  the  commencement  of  th^  pastoral  course.  But  it 
should  ever  be  remembered,  that  in  all  the  qualifications  for  the 
gospel  service,  thore  is  both  gro]¥th  in  the  use  of  means,  and  an 
omnipotent  Spirit  to  promote  that  growth.  "  He  giveth  mote 
grace/'  and  can  raise  up  (as  he  hath  often  done)  the  dirub  in  the 
ministry,  and  convert  it  into  a  tall  cedar  of  Lebanon.  "  When  he 
worketh,  who  shall  let  it  ?" 

For  richer  communications  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  his  gifts  and 
graces,  it  is  your  duty  to  abound  in  prayer  ;  while  the  consideration 
of  the  holy  nature  and  effects  of  the  qualifications  just  mentioned, 
should  urge  you^to  institute  frequent  examinations  into  your  own 
affections  and  habits^  with  a  view  to  discover  whether  the  graces  of 
the  Spirit  do  exist  in  you,  and  operate  in  preparation  for  the  work  of 
the  ministry.  It  becomes  you  seriously  to  inquire,  whether  your  walk 
now  is  so  marked  with  gravity,  blended  with  heavenly-mindedneas 
and  humility,  as  to  cause  you  to  be  regarded  by  the  pious  as  those 
who  do  love  their  Saviour,  and  seek  from  proper  motives,  to  be 
engaged  in  his  special  service? — ^whether  the  young  with  whom 
you  associate,  treat  you  as  persons  whose  hearts  are  imbued  with 
religion,  and  bent  on  extending  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 
and  saving  sinners?  or,  whether  you  are  looked  upon  as  those 
whose  levity,  instability,  self-importance,  trifling  conversation  and 
careless  walking,  justly  withhold  from  you  esteem  and  respect? 

It  is  your  duty  to  inquire  further,  whether  you  are  harmless, 
sweet  in  your  temper,  gracious  in  jcmxr  words,  kind  in  your  ac^ 
tions,  and  meek  under  injuries ;  or,  habitually  restless  and  peevish, 
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kriiftble,  suepknooa,  k«reh  and  piO¥oking  ia  jonsr  laegoage,  and 
o&ii»ye  in  j^ur  manners  and  dress  7  Ah.  I  if  you  are  not  bow 
inofifeosive,  kumble,  patient,  slow  to  anger,  and  in  some  measure 
evidendj  attraetiye,  in  oonseqnenoe  of  the  exhibition  of  those 
giacea  whieh  render ''  the  lighteous  more  ezeeUent  than  his  neigh- 
bor," how  muoh  has  the  Chnroh  to  fear  that  you  will  not  be  ex- 
emplaxy  and  glowingly  useful,  when  you  shall  be  exposed  to 
all  the  trials  of  holy  temper  and  speech  incident  t^  the  oare  of  a 
<H)i^;r«gation. 

But  it  has  also  been  shown  in  this  leotoie^  that  prudenoe  is  a 
grace  of  the  mind,  of  high  importance  in  the  ministry  of  the  Word, 
and  that  the  gospel  service  caUs  loudly  for  holy  zed  and  fortitude 
Fix  then  your  attention  upon  these  Christian  virtues;  inquire 
what  evidence  you  now  give,  that  you  in  any  meaaure  possess 
them;  and  be  solicitous  to  grow  in  them. 

In  speech,  men  may  be  imprudent  in  instances  too  numerous  to 
be  mentioned  here;  nor  can  it  escape  your  observation,  that  in 
the  ordinary  intercourse  of  lifia,  many  variances  and  animosities 
between  individuals  and  fiunilies,  spring  from  this  source.  "The 
tongue  is  a  fire— a  world  of  iniquity."  Guard  tilierefore  the  doors 
of  your  lips,  e^>ecially  when  speaking  of  the  moral  characters  of 
others^  and  replying  to  those  who  misrepresent  your  conduct  and 
assiul  you  with  invective  language.  Apart,  however,  from  the 
usual  imprudence  in  ^ech,  students  of  theology,  when  engaged 
in  religioos  conversation,  or  invited  to  q)eak  in  worshipping  as- 
semblies, may  act  unwisely,  by  undertaking,  without  much  read- 
ing and  reflection,  to  discuss  subjects  mysterious  or  highly  contro- 
versial ;  by  using  unkind  terms  in  relation  to  other  Christian  sects, 
or  even  to  persons  of  their  own  denomination,  who  will  not,  in 
expressing  divine  truth,  adopt  their  theological  phraseology,  be- 
cause  it  runs  along  the  precipice  of  error ;  nor  approve  their  new 
measures,  because  they  so  easily  slide  down  into  extravagances, 
and  usually  terminate  either  in  fimaticism  or  heresy,  by  errone- 
ously exhibiting  ih^d  perfection  cf  duiyzB  constituting  the  Christian 
<diarBoter;  and  in  the  ardor  of  their  zeal,  to  produce  awakenings 
among  careless  sinners,*  shutting  with  a  presumptuous  hand  against 

*  **  The  TCTiraUit  irovld  oontmne,  '  Do  jon  not  lore  Ood  f  Win  joa  not  my  7011 
Idto  God  t '  Tbfln  teking  out  hU  w»tch  :*-'  There,  now,  I  give  yon  e  quarter  of  nn 
iMMar ;  if  not  brought  in  fifteen  minniee  to  love  Qod,  ihert  mil  6««e  hope  for  jfovr-* 
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tbem  the  gate  of  heaven,  in  words,  when  the  God  of  grace  keeps 
it  open,  in  Jbct  Pious  Dod,  oi  England,  whose  ministry  was  re- 
markably blessed,  used  to  say,  "that  a  man  never  was  undone  till 
he  was  in  hell."  But  now,  sometimes  we  hear  the  preacher  telling 
the  sinner  who  shall  remain  impenitent  under  his  excellent  awa- 
kening discourse,  not  that  his  day  of  mercy  may  soon  terminate, 
not  that  his  soul  may  this  night,  or  the  next  hour,  be  demanded 
of  him,  but  that  he  will  be  given  up  to  entire  hardness  of  hearty 
and  enjoy  no  future  season  for  repentance.  Happily,  however, 
the  same  preacher  must  afterwards,  in  preaching  "the  glorious 
gospel"  to  the  same  sinner^  tell  him  that  the  door  of  mercy  is  yet 
open,  and  that  Jesus,  the  Saviour,  ''still  calls — still  bids  him 
come." 

Much  of  that  imprudent  language  and  conduct  which  attaches, 
at  this  day,  to  some  portion  of  the  gospel  ministry,  originates  in  a 
design,  to  be  executed  with  burning  zeal^  either  to  subvert  old  doc- 
trine, and  introduce  new  philosophy  in  religion;  or,  by  any 
means,  to  extend  sect,  and  acquire  seats  of  honor  and  power  in 
the  visible  Church ;  or,  to  find  a  substitute  for  unfeigned  repent- 
ance and  the  renunciation  of  self-righteousness,  and  to  acquire,  by 
a  course  of  pious  and  useful  external  movements,  a  broad  founda- 
tion on  which  to  raise  the  hope  of  pardon  and  eternal  life.  For 
the  unrenewed,  though  awakened,  heart  of  man  finds  it  easier  to 
perform  a  thousand  external  services  in  religion,  and  in  them  to 
cry  out,  "Come  see  my  zeal  for  the  Lord" — ^to  be  punctual  at 
morning  prayer-meetings,  and  active  in  the  promotion  of  various 
benevolent  plans,  than  to  lie  low  before  God,  in  sincere  contrition 
of  spirit,  and  to  abandon  its  self-righteous  sentiments  and  hopes. 
The  Pharisees,  among  the  Jews,  were  proverbially  zealous  in  re- 
ligion; and  much  zeal  actuates  the  missionaries  of  Borne,  and 
inspires  the  souls  of  those  who  undergo  various  hardships  to 
reach  Loretto,  or  to  visit  the  sepulchre  of  Christ  at  Jerusalem. 

But  "what  is  the  chaff  to  the  wheat?  saith  the  Lord."  There 
is  a  zeal  for  the  glory  of  God — a  holy  ardor  of  spirit  in  his  ser- 
vice— ^an  activity  in  the  promotion  of  the  great  interests  of  Chris- 


you  will  be  loH, — you  will  be  damned.*  A  pause,  and  no  retponie.  '  Ten  minutee  ktne 
elapeed;  Jive  mintUet  <mly  left  for  ealvoHon,  If  yofu  do  not  love  Ood  in  five  fninMte*^ 
you  are  loet  for  ever.***    See  Dr.  Cox's  NarratiTe  of  a  Scene  in  Vermont 
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tianity,  which  is  a  noble  feature  of  the  new  man, — a  grace  of 
wUbh  we  cannot  possess  nor  exhibit  too  large  a  measure, — ^a 
grace  which,  under  the  impulse  of  divine  truth  and  loye,  "  expands 
her  wings  and  mounts  into  the  sky," 

In  this  grace  seek  to  grow;  keep  constantly  before  you  all  the 
powerful  considerations  which  urge  you  to  display  that  zeal  which 
is  nwther  ostentatious  nor  self-righteous,  but  pure,  ardent,  and 
unabaling.  Some  are  disposed  to  be  alert  and  headmost,  when 
they  perceive  that  a  course  of  religious  action  fe  applauded ;  but 
their  zseal  soon  languishes  when  it  has  to  work  unnoticed  and 
uncommended.  Like  the  mountain  torrent,  it  runs  for  a  while 
wifli  much  noise,  and  dashes  into  foam,  but  soon  dries  up.  Now, 
let  it  be  your  great  concern,  to  have  your  hearts  "early  rooted 
and  grounded  in  the  love  of  Christ; "  then  your  zeal,  like  that  of 
Brainerd  and  Carey,  will  look  discouragements  iri  the  face,  increase 
as  oircumfltances  call  for  greater  exertion,  and  brighten  in  conflicts 
with  untoward  events. 

Especially  let  me  earnestly  exhort  you  to  cultivate  and  exercise 
the  grace  of  holy  fortitude.  The  revolutionary  spirit  of  the  age, 
and  of  the  world,  has  infected  thousands  in  the  Christian  Church. 
Tfcey  are  restless  under  the  old  and  approved  laws  of  Zion,  "  in 
vetcre  via  novam  semitam  quaerentes,"  and  prepared  to  adopt 
every  new  scheme,  with  little  reflection.  Hence,  even  in  theo- 
logical schools,  a  few  are  seen  "to  be  carried  about  with  every 
wind  of  .doctrine,"  yielding  themselves  to  the  successive  waves  of 
old  errors,  under  the  name  of  better  views  of  theological  truth, 
and  exhibiting  a  disposition  to  stand  out  in  bold  relief,  as  those 
who  are  destined  to  effect  gi:eat  things  in  the  conversion  of  sin- 
ners, and  in  the  reformation  of  a  world  that  lieth  in  wickedness. 
In  this  temper  of  mind,  they  embrace  every  innovation  as  an  im- 
provement—disregard alike  the  lessons  of  history  and  the  voice 
of  experience,  and  never  stop  to  reflect  that  the  mere  copyist  of 
"modem  fashions  and  notions  in  religion,"  may  be  as  far  removed 
fit>m  sound  doctrine  as  the  veriest  slave  of  "  ancient  customs." 

Ouard  against  that  instability  of  mind,  which  so  readily  yields 
without  due  examination,  to  the  popular  movements  and  opinions 
in  the  visible  Church.  "I  have  often  thought,"  observes  Dr. 
Watts,  "that  it  is  a  right  noble  and  gallant  principle,  which 
enables  a  person  to  pass  a  just  and  solid  judgment  upon  all  things 
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that  occur,  without  being  warpt  aside  by  the  influence  of  fEtahion 
and  custom ;  it  is  a  noble  soul  that  can  practise  steady  virtue,  in 
opposition  to  the  course  of  the  humor  of  the  multitude : 

"Tu  brare  U>  meet  the  world,  stand  Uat  among 
Whole  crowdsi  and  not  be  carried  in  the  throng." 

You  are  preparing  for  the  gospel  ministry  at  a  time  when  the 
spirit  of  change  is  advancing  to  do  great  evils  in  the  churches. 
Justly  has  Dr.  Dana  said,*  "  The  order  of  the  day  is  innovation. 
The  spirit  of  the  age  is  innovation ;  innovation,  restless  and  reck- 
less ;  innovation,  which,  while  it  professedly  aims  to  improve  and 
perfect  Christianity  itself,  disfigures  its  beautiful  structure,  mars 
its  fair  proportions,  undermines  its  very  foundations,  and  threatens 
to  leave  nothing  of  this  divine  system  but  its  name. 

"We  tremble  for  our  country.  We  almost  tremble  for  the 
Church  of  God.  Indeed,  we  have  long  been  convinced,  that  apart 
from  the  numberless  enemies  which  encompass  the  Church  from 
without,  it  harbors  in  its  own  bosom  evils  which  are  imply  suf- 
fident  for  its  destruction — evils  which,  had  it  not  an  Almighty 
guardian,  would  have  actually  destroyed  it  ages  since." 

Admitting  this  representation  of  the  state  of  the  Church  here 
to  be  correct,  what  wisdom  will  you  need,  "  to  take  forth  the  pre« 
cious  fix)m  the  vile ;"  what  fortitude,  to  breast  the  torrent  of  in- 
novations, and  to  encouiiter  a  foe  who  marches  under  a  banner  on 
which  are  inscribed,  "superior  light,  zeal,  and  liberahtyl"  In 
former  ages,  bigotry,  "the  carcass  of  dead  piety," 

"In  every  different  sect  'twas  known, 

It  made  the  cassock  and  the  cowl  its  own, 
Now  stalk*d  in  formal  cloak,  now  fluttered  in  the  gown;** 

frowning  upon  rational  inquiry,  checking  all  attempts  at  reforma- 
tion, and  frequently  shedding  "the  blood  of  the  saints."  But 
now,  and  in  this  country,  where  civil  institutions  have  direct  ten- 
dency to  produce  a  proud  spirit  of  independence  in  men,  the  pub- 
lic temper  strongly  inclines  toward  a  point  the  very  opposite  of 
bigotry  in  religion.  Be  observant,  therefore,  of  the  character  of 
the  times.  "  Believe  not  every  spirit,  but  try  the  spirits  whether 
they  are  of  God;  because  many  false  prophets  are  gone  out  into 
the  world."    (1  John,  iv.  1.) 

*  Review  of  Ghapin  s  Essay.    See  Liter,  and  Theol.  Review,  Na  viii. 


LECTURE    IV. 

QUALIFICATIONS    OF    THE    PASTORAL    OFFICE,    CONTINUED. 

OIFT8 — PRATER. 

Among  the  qualifications  for  the  gospel  ministry,  are  certain 
gifts,  without  which  no  person  can  ^'  be  apt  to  teach."  These  en- 
dowments are  tioo^  and  usually  denominated, 

1.  The  Gift  of  Prayer-^nd 

2.  The  Gift  of  Preaching  the  Word, 

The  exercise  of  these  gifts,  it  will  be  perceived,  is  necessary,  to 
fulfil  the  duties  of  the  pastoral  office,  which  requires  instructions  to 
be  given,  by  the  ministers  of  the  Lord  Christ,  in  public  worship 
and  in  private  pastoral  visitations  to  individuals  and  to  families. 

Let  me  direct  your  attention,  in  the  first  place, 

FiBST.  To  the  important  Qift  of  Prayer. 

L  Prayer  is  an  essential  part  of  the  public  worship  of  God.  It  is 
that  principal  act,  by  which  the  Church  engages  in  direct  formal 
adoration  of  the  God  of  her  salvation,  avows  her  dependence  upon 
his  grace,  expresses  her  thankfulness  for  his  mercies  and  her  hope 
in  his  promises.  Accordingly  the  Church,  in  every  age  of  her 
past  existence,  has  oflFered  up  prayer  in  social  worship.  Under 
the  ancient  dispensation  of  grace,  the  house  of  God  on  earth  was 
"an  house  of  prayer,"  (Isaiah  Ivi.  7 ;)  and  when  the  new  dispensa- 
tion opened,  prayer  was  the  first  act  of  worship,  in  which  the 
apostles  and  primitive  Christians  were  employed.  Acts  i.  13,  14 : 
"And  when  they  were  come  in  from  the  mount  called  Olivet, 
they  went  up  into  an  upper  room  where  abode  both  Peter,  and 
James,  and  John,  and  Andrew,  Philip  and  Thomas,  Bartholomew 
and  Matthew,  James  the  sun  of  Alpheus,  and  Simon  Zelotes,  and 
Judas  the  brother  of  James.  These  all  continued  with  one  accord 
in  prayer  and  supplication,  with  the  women,  and  Mary  the  mother 
of  Jesus,  and  with  his  brethren." 
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Prayer  is  a  duty,  which  is  incumbent  on  Christian  pastors.  The 
apostles  requested  to  be  relieved  from  the  service  of  the  poor,  that 
they  might  "give  themselves  continually  to  prayer  and  to  the 
ministry  of  the  Word."  (Acts  vi.  4.)  This  duty  is  distinct  firom 
ejaculatoiy,  and  fix>m  stated  secret  and  family  prayer,  and  may 
therefore  be  denominated,  Public  Pastoral  Prayer. 

Prayer  by  the  pastor,  in  the  discharge  of  his  official  duty  in  the 
worshipping  assembly,  may  be  thus  defined  \  It  is  the  offering  up 
to  Qod,  the  petitions  of  the  church  committed  to  his  episcopal  care,  "for 
things  agreeable  to  the  Divine  Will,  in  the  name  of  Christ,  by  the 
help  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  with  confession  of  sins  and  thankful  ac- 
knowledgment of  mercies." 

Such  prayer  is  distinguished  ftom  other  prayer,  not  by  any 
quality  which  renders  prayer  acceptable  to  God,  but  principally 
by  the  extended  interest  which  it  involves,  embracing  direcBy  the 
wants  and  desires  of  a  particular  church,  and  the  concerns  of  the 
Holy  Catholic  Church  in  this  world. 

1.  The  Christian  minister,  in  such  public  addresses  to  God,  says 
Vitringa,  "is  the  represerUative  of  those  assembled  who  believe 
with  the  heart."  This  jGact,  it  will  not  be  denied,  is  overlooked  by 
some  who  are  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  sanctuaiy.  Perceiv- 
ing before  them  an  assemblage  of  persons,  some  of  whom  they  well 
know  have  experienced  no  change  of  heart,  they,  in  the  confession 
of  sin,  describe  the  Church  as  being  still  in  an  imrenewed  and  un- 
sanctified  stale.  Accordingly  in  prayer  they  express  themselves 
after  this  manner :  "  There  is  no  health  in  us — we  are  dead  in  tres- 
passes and  in  sins — we  daily  sm  with  a  high  hand  against  God — 
we  are  children  of  wrath — ^we  love  the  world  more  than  Gx>d,"  etc. 
All  which  confessions  are  true  of  men  in  their  natural  state,  and 
are  descriptive  of  all  Christians,  before  they  repented  and  beheved 
the  gospel :  but  the  Church  is  "  qtdckened  together  with  Christ " — 
she  believes,  loves  and  adores — the  Saviour  hath  put  a  portion 
"of  his  own  comeliness  upon  her."  Her  public  prayers,  there- 
fore, while  they  express  her  miserable  condition  by  nature^  her  im- 
perfections and  defections,  should  correspond  with  her  high  calling 
of  God,  and  be  so  framed,  that  every  one  redeemed  by  grace  may, 
with  a  free  conscience  and  voice,  add  a  hearty  "  Amen  I"  (1  Cor. 
xiv.  16.) 

2.  Pastoral  prayer,  equally  with  all  the  prayers  which  Chris- 
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tiaa&  offer  up,  must  be  addrefised,  not  to  the  Yirgm  Ma^ — ^not  to 
angels  nor  to  flamts,  but  to  Ood  ahne^  in  the  J^vxaid  oiiema  Christ, 
the  only  Mediator  and  High  Priest  of  onx  profession.  Luke  iv.  8 : 
'^  Thou  shalt  worship  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  him  mily  shalt  thou 
aer^e.*^  Bev.  xix.  10 :  *'  And  I  fell  at  his  feet  (the  angel's  feet)  to 
worship  lam.  And  he  said  unto  xne,  See  tisiou  do  it  not:  I  am  thy 
fi^w-servant  and  of  thy  brethren,  that  have  the  testimony  of 
Jesus :  worship  God."  1  Tim.  ii.  6 :  ^^  For  th^pe  is  cnae  God  and 
one  mediator  betwe^i  God  and  men— the  man  Christ  Jesus." 

Gentilism,  or  that  system  which  was  early  formed  in  opposition 
to  the  revealed  Word  and  woTship  of  God,  admitted  the  existence 
of  a  Supreme  Intelligence,  but  erected  many  inferior  gods,  as  pow- 
erful agencies  to  operate  between  that  Supreme  IntdGoigenee,  and 
man ;  and  these  gods  of  various  place  and  capadty,  it  converted 
into  mediatoTa!  This  system  moulded  the  religion  of  fgicient 
Ohaldea,  Egypt,  India  and  Crete,  and  was  imported  into  Greece. 
It  constitutes  the  basis  of  the  philosophic  theology  of  Plato.  But 
Holy  Smpture  reveals  one  only  living  and  true  Gk)d,  aod  one  me- 
diator between  God  and  man. 

The  corrupt  Church  of  Borne,  you  know,  borrowing  much  of 
her  theology  and  ritual  worship  fiom  the  pagan  temples,  admits 
the  existence  of  various  mediators,  and  at  this  day  seems  to  exult 
in  the  mediatorial  office  of  Mary,  whom  she  adores  as  '^  the  Queen 
of  Heaven."  With  a  view  to  reconcile  her  idolatries  "  with  the 
law  of  Chod's  house,  she  teaches  that  religious  worship  is  of  two 
kinds,  a  superior,  and  an  in&rior,  worship."  The  apostles  and 
primitive  Christians,  as  we  may  learn  fiom  the  Acte  and  the  Epis- 
ties,  engaged  only  in  one  kind  of  religious  worship :  and  the  ^>  an- 
cient Fathers,"  Cudworth  correctly  observes,  ^'made  no  such  dis- 
tinction of  religious  worship— into  Latreia^  as  peculiar  to  the  Su- 
preme God,  it  being  that  whereby  he  is  adored,  as  self-existent, 
omnipotent^  or  the  Creator  of  all — and  into  Douhhy  such  an  in- 
ferior religious  worship  as  is  connivable  to  creatures:  but  con- 
cluded of  religious  worship,  universally  and  without  distinction, 
that  the  due  object  of  it  all  was,  the  Creator  only,  and  not  any 
creature."    See  "  Intellectual  System,"  book  1,  chap.  iv. 

8.  Pastoral  prayer  must  be  audibky  and  expressed  in  a  language 
which  is  understood  by  the  people. 

Silent  prayer,  in  the  place  of  worship,  cannot  be  social  public 
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prayer.  With  a  view  to  defend  its  practice,  some  may  describe  it 
"  as  an  overshadowing  of  their  spirits  by  the  Almighty,"  but  it  is 
secret  prayer,  and  belongs  to  the  closet.  The  Christian  may  with 
profit  engage  in  silent  prayer,  before  the  commencement  of  the 
public  worship  of  God ;  but  should  that  worship  be  begun,  when 
he  joins  himself  to  the  worshipping  assembly,  he  should  immedi* 
ately  unite  in  this  holy  service.  Every  duty  has  its  proper  place 
and  time ;  and  he  who  wishes  to  engage  in  meditation  and  «silent 
prayer  before  public  worship,  should  be  seated  in  the  place  of 
assembling  in  due  season. 

Against  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  the  Church  of  Borne,  we 
contend,  that  the  prayers  of  the  pastor  must  be  neither  muttered, 
as  her  priests  do,  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  nor  be  offered  up  in 
Latin,  or  in  any  other  language  unintelligible  to  the  congregation. 
For,  though  such  prayer  be  spoken  by  one,  yet  it  is  an  act  of  social 
worship,  and  therefore  the  minds  and  hearts  of  all  who  worship 
God  should  be  engaged  in  it.  Adoration  of  Deity,  is  the  duty  of 
every  individual  in  the  place  of  public  worship,  who  has  passed 
beyond  the  incapacities  of  childhood :  now  such  adoration  implies, 
that  the  words  by  which  it  is  expressed  are  understood — for,  un- 
less they  be  understood,  how  shall  we  be  able  to  ascertain  that 
they  describe  our  wants  and  express  our  desires  and  requests? 
The  apostle  Paul,  in  1  Corinthians  xiv.  16,  teaches,  that  in  the 
Christian  congregations  prayers  and  the  giving  of  thanks  must  be 
so  conducted,  that  the  people— even  the  most  illiterate — may  sa^ 
"  Amen."  "  Else,  when  thou  shalt  bless  with  the  spirit,  how  shall 
he  that  occupieth  the  room  of  the  unlearned  say  Amen,  at  thy 
giving  of  thanks,  seeing  he  understandeth  not  what  thou  sayest? 
For  thou  verily  givest  thanks  well,  but  the  other  is  not  edified." 
The  term  "  amen"  in  religious  worship  is  a  short  prayer,  and  its 
utterance  implies,  that  the  assent  of  the  worshipper  has  been  un- 
derstandingly  given  to  the  prayers  and  thanksgivings :  but  how 
can  that  short  prayer  be  made  to  apply,  either  to  the  silent  prayer 
of  another,  or  to  prayers  in  unintelligible  language  ? 

The  passage  just  referred  to,  as  well  as  every  part  of  the  Neiv 
Testament  Scriptures,  shows  that  all  the  persons  in  public  worship 
did  not  attempt  to  pray  audibly  and  simultaneously  in  the  primitive 
churches.  God  is  the  author,  not "  of  that  confusion  "  which  some- 
times has  been  seen  in  worshipping  assemblies,  but  requires  every 
thing  "  to  be  done  decently  and  in  order." 
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Every  part  of  public  worehip  must  be  subservient  to  the  edify- 
ing of  the  body  of  Christ  But  public  prayers,  which  are  unin- 
telligible through  the  use  of  a  foreign  language,  can  neither  ad- 
minister to  edification,  nor  call  the  affections  of  the  heart  into 
exercise.  The  Latin  service  of  Bome  should,  at  this  day,  form  no 
part  of  Christian  worship  in  any  place.  The  Hebrews,  under  the 
Mosaic  dispensation,  offered  up  their  prayers  in  a  hnown  tongue. 

The  Saviour,  in  social  prayer,  used  a  language  which  his  disci- 
ples and  the  Jews  around  him  weU  understood. 

The  j^iimitive  and  ancient  Christians  heard  the  Word  and 
united  in  prayer,  using  the  language  of  their  respective  countries. 
Origen  (Contra  Calsum,  1,  viii.)  says :  ''  But  the  Grecian  Christians 
in  Greek,  the  Romans  in  Latin,  and  every  one  in  his  own  proper 
tongue,  prays  to  God  and  praises  him,  as  he  is  able."  Were  even 
the  ancient  liturgies,  when  these  compositions  came  into  ecclesias- 
tical use,  written  in  the  same  language  ?    Far  £rom  it. 

4.  Pastoral  prayer  must  be,  in  its  matter^  as  diversified  as  are  the 
wants  and  circumstances  of  a  Christian  congregation :  it  must  be 
«piieZi0ctua2,  and  calculated  to  actuate,  under  the  Divine  blessing, 
the  graces,  in  the  hearts  of  the  pious ;  and  it  must  be  consistent 
witii  and  haaed  upon,  the  promises  of  God,  contained  in  his  written 
Word. 

n.  Now,  for  the  performance  of  such  an  important  duty  as  the 
frequent  offering  up  of  public  prayer,  to  the  edification  of  the 
Chinch,  the  Evangelical  Pastor  must  be  well  qualified ;  and  such 
qualification  sustains  a  close  relation  to  two  things,  which  are  not 
always  united,  namely : 

1.  The  Oraee  of  Prayer,  and 

2.  The  Oifi  of  Prayer. 

It  has  been  said  by  some,  that  a  more  just  distinction  on  this 
subject  would  be,  the  talent  of  elocution  in  prayer,  and  the  spirit  of 
prayer.  It  is  true,  that  the  spirit  of  prayer  is  a  special  gift  of  the 
Holy  Ghost :  but  we  believe  with  Dr.  Watts,  that  "  the  ordinary 
assistance  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ  is  required,  for  the  attainment  of 
that  skill  and  ability  to  pray,  which  is  called  the  gift  of  prayer, 

1.  By  the  grace  of  prayer,  is  to  be  understood  that  holy  habit 
wrought  in  Christians  on  their  conversion  to  God,  and  afterwards 
maintained  and  strengthened  in  them  by  the  Word  of  truth  and 
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the  Spirit  of  prayer  and  sanctification,  by  which  they  are  enabled 
to  offer  up  their  requests  to  God,  and  to  wrestle  with  him  in  the 
exercise  of  the  graces  of  the  divine  life.  This  grace  of  prayer,  ia 
order  to  distinguish  it  from  lip  service  or  mere  formality,  in  our 
addresses  at  the  Throne  of  Grace,  is  frequently  called  ^^  the  spirit 
of  prayer."  It  may  exist  and  operate  powerfully  in  the  heart  of 
one  who  possesses  but  in  a  very  moderate  degree  the  gifr  of  prayer. 
It  belongs  to  those  operations  of  the  Holy  Spiht  which,  in  the 
language  of  the  schools,  were  distinguished  by  the  terms  *^  gratia 
gratum  facienay    (Matt.  xv.  28.) 

2.  By  the  gift  of  prayer  {gratia  gratis  data)  is  meant  the  ability 
to  offer  up  prayer  in  worshipping  assemblies  in  a  devotional  JxwoLr 
ner,  and  to  the  edification  of  the  Church,  vnthotU  wriUenfomu. 

Your  attention  must  be  limited  here  to  the  giji  of  prayer,  as  that 
is  the  talent  which  the  pastor  is  called  to  exercise,  in  the  publie  sei> 
vice  of  the  Church.  What  relates  to  prayer  as  a  pa8t9ral  duf^ 
belongs  to  the  second  branch  of  Pastoral  Theology,  and  shall  here- 
after  find  its  proper  place  in  these  lectures. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  whence  arises  the  necessity  of  discnasing 
at  all,  the  importance  of  the  gift  of  prayer  as  a  qualification  for  the 
gospel  ministry?  for,  in  public  prayer,  it  is  far  better  to  leava 
nothing  to  the  understanding  and  memory  of  the  pastor — let  him 
ase  written  forms  of  prayer,  well  digested,  and  containing  matter 
suited  to  that  solenm  and  inteiesting  part  of  divine  worship. 

It  is  most  true,  that  if  the  pastor  be  restricted  to  written  fonns 
of  prayer  in  public  worship,  what  we  denominate  the  gift  oi  -pwfCTj 
cannot  with  propriety  be  enumerated  among  the  qualificatioxis  for 
the  ministry  of  the  gospel :  nor  need  one  "  who  deslrea  the  office 
of  a  bishop"  concern  himself  either  about  the  matter  or  order  of 
prayer,  nor  use  any  means  for  his  improvement  in  t^e  gift  of 
prayer.  All  his  attention  in  the  performance  of  this  pastoral  duty 
must  then  be  directed  to  the  art  of  reading  well  the  set  forms  of 
prayer  before  him. 

We  readily  concede,  that  forms  of  prayer,  which  accord  with 
the  doctrines  of  Scripture  and  express  the  desires  and  affections 
of  renewed  minds,  do  not  vitiate  the  worship  of  God,  and  may 
occasionally  be  profitably  used.  They  may  aid  "  babes  in  Christ," 
and  improve  the  phraseology  in  prayer  of  the  xmleamed  and  the 
ignorant.    Pastors  may  recommend  the  use  of  wholesome  forma 
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to  a  certain  class  of  young  converts,  whose  gift  in  prayer  is  slen- 
der,  and  whose  knowledge  and  experience  in  the  Christian  life  are 
very  limited.  Accordingly,  our  Eeformed  Church,  which  is  a 
branch  of  the  great  Beformed  Church  in  Europe,  has  her  Liturgy^ 
in  which  are  forms  6f  prayers  to  be  used,  when  circumstances  re- 
quiriit,  by  ministers  and  by  Christian  people  in  their  closets  and 
their  £unilies ;  and  also  in  worshipping  assemblies,  on  occasion  of 
the  administration  of  holy  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper.  But 
her  liturgy,  with  its  prayers,  is  not  designed  to  hind  the  consdencCy 
and  to  create  the  disuse  of  the  gifi  of  prayer.  No,  indeed;  the 
Holy  Scripture  alone  is  "  the  law  of  God's  house."  "  Neither," 
says  our  Confession  of  Faith,  Art.  viL,  "  may  we  compare  the 
writings  of  man,  though  ever  so  holy,  with  these  Divine  Scrip- 
tures, nor  ought  we  to  compare  custom,  or  the  great  multitude,  or 
antiquity,  or  succession  of  times,  or  persons,  or  councils,  decrees  or 
statutes,  with  the  truth  of  Gbd ;;  for  the  truth  is  above  all." 

nL  But  where,  in  Holy  Scripture,  is  the  dimjie  Jaw^  requiring 
that  written  forms  of  prayer  alone  should  be  used,  either  in  public 
or  private  worship?  No  such  law  is  to  be  found  in  the  sacred 
pages  of  the  Bible.  The  only  passage  containing  any  appearance 
of  a  divine  injunction  to  that  effect,  which  the  friends  of  written 
fonns  have  produced,  is  Matt.  vi.  9 :  **  After  this  manner,  there- 
fore, pray  ye,  Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven,  hallowed^"  etc. 

But  we  remark  on  this  passage — 

1.  That  the  Lord's  Prayer,  as  it  is  usually  called,  was  composed 
and  given  out  by  the  '^  Master  of  assemblies,"  that  Christians 
"  might  have  a  Siunmary  Symbol  of  all  the  excellent  things  they 
were  to  ask  of  Gk)d  in  his  name ;  a  model  by  which  they  might 
square  their  desires  and  petitions."  Hence,  it  was  not  delivered 
in  the  same  words  by  the  several  evangelists.  Augustine  says : 
'^  Christ  gave  it  as  a  model,  or  rather  a  form,  teaching  his  disciples 
what  things  they  should  pray  for — ^and  understands  it  to  be 
meant  chiefly  as  a  directory  for  secret  and  mental  prayer^  where 
words  are  not  necessary." — See  Grotius,  Com.  on  Matt.  vi.  9. 

2.  K  the  passage,  Matthew  vi.  9,  proves  any  thing  more  than 
that  the  Lord's  Prayer  may  be  used,  and  that  it  is  a  model^  then  it 
proves  too  much  for  our  adversaries,  and  prohibits  the  use  of  any 
other  form  of  prayer  1     Our  Lord  gave  no  other  form,  and  he 
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gave  this  one  form  to  exhibit  the  manner ;  and  if  the  word  "  man- 
ner "  express  the  obligation  to  nse  the  words  themselves,  then  the 
form  alone  must  be  invariably  used,  for  there  is  no  other  which 
sustains  the  character  of  a  Divine  Rule  or  Law :  but  this  would 
exclude  the  greater  part  of  the  Latin  service,  of  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  and  other  human  compositions  of  this  kind, 
from  use. 

8.  But  the  apostles  and  primitive  Christians  well  imderstood 
those  words  of  their  Saviour;  hence,  nothing  is  recorded  of  the 
use  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  by  them  in  the  Acts  or  in  the  Epistles 
to  the  Churches :  and  hence  also,  these  inspired  men  prescribed 
no  written  forms  of  prayer  for  public  use.  "There  can  be  little, 
if  any,  doubt,"  says  Palmer*  "that  Christian  liturgies  were  not 
at  first  committed  to  writing^  but  preserved  by  memory  and  prac- 
tice." The  apostles,  then,  did  not  compose  any  liturgy  for  di- 
vine service ;  the  primitive  Christians  had  .no  such  formulary  in 
their  worshipping  assemblies.  "  It  seems,"  says  the  same  writer, 
"  to  have  been  often  assumed  by  the  learned,  that  there  was  ori- 
ginally some  one  apostolic  form  of  Uturgy  in  the  Christian 
Church,  to  which  all  the  monuments  of  ancient  liturgies,  and 
the  notices  of  which  the  Fathers  supply,  might  be  reduced! 
Were  this  hypothesis  supported  by  facts,  it, would  be  very  val- 
uable. But  lite  truth  is,  there  are  several  different  forms  of  lit- 
urgies now  in  existence,  which,  as  far  as  we  can  perceive,  have 
been  different  from  each  other  from  the  most  remote  periodJ^  It  is 
easy  to  imagine  that  there  was  an  apostolic  form  of  liturgy,  and 
by  a  little  additional  effort  of  the  imagination,  to  insinuate  that  the 
apostles  and  presbyters  delivered  their  prayers  invariably  in  the 
same  words  in  consecutive  senten(5es,  so  that  their  prayers  were 
easily  retained  in  the  memories  of  the  Christian  people!  But, 
unhappily  for  the  cause  of  ritualists,  proofe  in  confirmation  of 
such  imaginings  are  wanting  in  Scripture  and  antiquity. 

4.  The  Lord's  Prayer  may  be,  in  its  form,  recommended  to  the 
use  both  of  Christian  pastors  and  people,  on  account  of  its  excel- 
lency;  but  it  ought  not  to  be  used  in  worshipping  assemblies,  save 
as  a  part  of  some  prayer  better  adapted  to  the  broad  light  and  rich 
grace  of  the  New  Testament  dispensation. 

*  Palmer's  Origines  Litorgicee — ^Introdaotioii. 
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In  the  Lord's  Prayer,  though  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah  be 
referred  to  preeminently,  in  its  full  development  and  glory,  yet 
we  are  not  taught  to  ask  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  ^^  crucified 
for  our  offenses,  and  raised  from  the  dead  for  our  justification." 
The  reason  of  this  doubtless  is,  that  the  atonement  had  not  yet 
been  made  by  the  Saviour  incarnate,  and  therefore  certain  facts  in 
relation  to  that  mysterious  work  were  not  to  be  clearly  unfolded 
to  the  disciples  at  that  time.  Accordingly,  our  Lord  said,  (John 
xvi.,)  "  Hitherto  ye  have  asked  nothing  in  my  name,"  as  the  Son 
of  "God,  manifest  in  the  flesh.  But  at  that  day,"  when  I  have 
been  delivered  up,  when,  after  my  resurrection,  I  shall  have  de- 
parted from  you  in  body,  "  ye  sliall  ask  in  my  name."  That  day 
has  long  since  come ;  and  therefi)re  the  Lord's  Prayer,  when  used 
as  the  only  prayer  of  the  Christian  Church  in  worship,  would 
neither  correspond  with  her  knowledge  of  divine  truth,  nor  fulfil 
her  duty.  The  old  economy  was  still  in  force  when  that  prayer 
was  spoken  by  the  Saviour;  bence  some  expositors  have  consid* 
ered  it  as  &lling  under  that  dispensation.  Be  this,  however,  as  it 
may,  the  facts  just  stated  should  prevent  the  fi:equent  repetition 
of  that  prayer  at  one  time,  by  one  assembly,  in  worship.  The 
Master  expressly  cautioned  his  disciples  against  "  vain  repetitions 
in  prayer."  This  the  heathens*  practised,  and  the  Church  of 
Bome  has  in  this  superstition  and  error  imitated  them,  regardless 
of  the  Saviour's  injunction.  Li  her  form  of  the  "  Rosary,"  she 
requires  that  her  penitents  shall  repeat  the  Lord's  Prayer  fifteen 
times,  and  in  that  of  the  "Crown"  seven  times;  each  form  of 
prayer  idolatrously  decked  with  numerous  "  ave  Maria's."  Truly 
when  "tbe  beast,"  maddened  through  power,  slung  around  her 
tail,  reason,  scripture,  and  common  sense,  were  carried  away  in 
its  sweeping  process. 

Certain  it  is,  in  the  early  Christian  churches,  pastors  and  people 
did  not  use  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  that  manner,  which  in  subsequent 
ages  ecclesiastical  custom  seemed  to  authorize. 

*  Eren  the  Mahometans  indulge  in  theee  rain  repetitions.  Harmar,  yoL  I.  Obser* 
▼ation  Z,  gires  ns  the  beginning  of  one  of  their  prayers^  thns :  '*  O  God  I  0  God  t 
0  God!  O  God!  O  Lordl  0  LordI  O  LordI  O  LordI  0  thoa  liyingl 
0  then  immortal  1  0  thon  living!  0  thou  immortal  1  0  thou  living!  O  thoa 
■immortal!  0  thoo  living!  O  thon  immortal!  0  creator  of  the  heaven  and  the 
earth !  O  ereator  of  tbe  heaven !  ^  eto. 
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The  primitiy^  believers  regarded  it  aa  a  prayer  adapted  to  the 
lips  of  those  who  were  conscioua  that  they  were  under  the  influ- 
enee  "  of  that  eharity  which  is  the  bond  of  perfectness."  Hence 
they  called  it^  emphatically,  "the  prayer  of  the  MthfiiL"  Some 
aay  that  the  early  Christians  nsed  the  Lord's  Prayer  at  the  conse* 
oration  of  the  Eucharist;  others  deny  it;  but  this  circumstance, 
if  true,  would  go  to  confirm  the  facts  just  stated.  Strange  it 
must  be  to  every  thinking  mind,  that  while  the  frequent  celebra- 
tion of  the  Holy  Suj^r  is  recorded  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
and  refenred  to  in  the  Epistles,  not  a  hint  is  given  of  the  use  of 
the  Lord's  Prayer  on  those  solemn  occasions. 

6.  But,  if  it  be  admitted  that  in  Matthew  vl  a  form  was  pre- 
scribed by  the  Saviour,  we  may  still  ask,  what  authority  does  that 
circumstance  give  to  others  to  compose  forms  of  prayer^  which 
shall  bind  the  consciepces  of  Christians  ?  He  was  invested  with 
supreme  authority,  and  guided  by  unerring  wisdom.  Are  they 
thus  endowed  ? 

There  is,  then,  no  express  divine  law  binding  pastors  and  their 
oongregations  to  pray  by  wrUien  forms.  There  was  no  such  law 
enacted  under  the  ancient  dispensation,  as  the  Scriptures  plainly 
show ;  yet^  at  that  period,  the  liberty  of  God's  people  was  in  many 
respects  "  bondage,"  in  comparison  of  that  freedom  which  is  one 
oi  the  glorious  privileges  and  rich  blessings  of  the  Kew  Testament 
Church. 

lY.  An  attempt  however  has  been  made,  to  maintain  the  use 
of  written  forms  exdusively  in  the  public  worship  of  God,  by  an 
argument  drawn  £x>m  the  practice  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  during 
his  abode  with  men.  Accordingly,  it  has  been  said  that  in  the 
ancient  synagogue  worship  the  Jews  used  written  forms  of  prayer; 
that  our  Saviour  did  not  condemn  the  use  of  those  forms  while  he 
was  upon  earth,  but  that  he  united  with  the  Jews  in  that  very 
worship  in  which  those  &>rms  were  used. 

I  must  preface  my  reply  to  this  argument,  by  reminding  you 
that  we  do  not  teach  that  the  use  of  written  forms,  or  a  liturgy, 
19  inconsistent  with  the  pure  and  spiritual  worship  of  God ;  for 
such  is  not  our  doctrine.  We  believe  that  God  is  worshipped  "  in 
spirit  and  in  truth,"  by  those  persons  who  exercise  the  grace  of 
prayer,  whether  they  use  a  written  form  or  not.    Many  a  pious 
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teart,  wifli  a  written  form  of  prayer  before  it,  has  so  suppKcated 
the  Divine  mercy  in  the  name  of  Jestxs,  as  "to  have  power  with 
God  and  prevail "  in  his  suit.  Christians  and  young  converts,  as 
we  have  before  temarked,  may,  in  consequence  of  their  defect  in 
the  gift  of  prayer,  derive  aid  and  benefit  from  prayer-books.  In 
such  books  ihey  will  find  their  state  better  described,  their  trou 
bles,  wants  and  desires  better  expressed,  than  can  be  done  by 
words  of  their  own  selection,  and  sentences  of  their  own  hasty 
composition.  Nor  can  it  with  truth  be  said,  that  a  prescribed 
form  of  prayer  "  quenches  the  Spirit,"  if  it  be  found  useful  in  lib- 
erating the  mind  from  perplexity,  in  choosing  and  arranging  terms 
for  the  expression  of  thought,  and  operate  to  excite  the  religious 
affections. 

Here  let  it  be  added,  that  in  those  past  ages  in  which  emperors, 
kings,  and  their  coxniiers  embraced  the  Christian  fidth,  vaart  mul- 
titudes of  their  subjects,  most  of  whom  were  illiterate,  imitating 
the  conduct  of  their  princes,  rushed  into  the  Church  and  were 
unwisely  received  and  baptized.  Now,  not  to  leave  this  baptized 
multitude,  who  were  unable  to  read,  wholly  without  instruction  and 
worship,  persons  iU-qualified  were  in  great  number  invested  with 
the  office  of  priests  and  pastors;  but  the  gifts  of  these  teachers 
were  so  small^  that  edification  in  pubKc  prayer  could  not  be  ex- 
pected from  Ihem.  In  such  cases,  then,  their  slender  abilities  were 
doubtless  aided  in  religious  service  by  the  use  of  a  liturgy. 

The  Church  now  offers  certain  forms  of  prayer,  to  be  used  in 
social  worship,  (for  the  Confessions  and  Forms  of  the  Evangelical 
churches  have  proved  to  be  more  fidthful  than  their  ministry,) 
with  a  view  to  secure  the  avowal  of  sound  doctrine  and  proper 
sentiments  of  thd  heart,  in  connection  with  the  observance  of  the 
holy  sacraments. 

But  while  all  these  concessions  are  cheerfully  made,  it  is  never- 
theless true,  that  tliere  is  no  divine  law  binding  the  Church  to  the 
stated  use  of  prescribed  forms  of  prayers ;  and  that  the  public 
worship  of  <Jod,  conducted  by  qualified  ministers  of  his  Word,  is 
beiier  vrithout  written  forms. 

1.  The  Spirit  of  Ood,  speaking  by  Moses  and  the  prophets,  did 
not  prescribe  the  liturgies  of  the  synagogue.  Indeed,  it  is  to  be 
doubted  that  synagogue  worship  existed  at  any  time  during  the 
period  of  ancient  inspirations.    Whence,  then,  were  these  syna* 
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gogue  prayers  derived?  They  were  human,  tininspired  composi- 
tions.*  A  few  men  composed  them  at  different  times.  And  hare 
not  ministers  of  the  Word  the  like  liberty  now,  to  compose  prayeiB 
on  occasion  of  public  worship,  and  to  vary  their  compositions  as 
the  spirit  of  religion  and  the  wants  and  circumstances  of  a  Chris- 
tian  congregation  demand?  Where,  in  Holy  Scripture,  is  any  one 
man,  however  exalted  in  the  hierarchy,  or  any  class  of  men,  how- 
ever gifted,  invested  with  power  to  manufacture  prayers  which 
shall  invariably  be  offered  up  by  the  whole  Church  in  worship? 
The  apostle  Paul  was  directed  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  say  to  Chiis- 
tians,  "Stand  fast,  brethren,  in  the  liberty  wherewith  Christ  hath 
made  you  free,  and  be  not  entangled  again  with  the  yoke  of 
bondage."     (Gal.  v.  1.) 

2.  So  far  as  the  argument  stated  may  be  thought  to  derive  any 
force  from  what  our  Saviour  did  in  the  days  of  his  ministrations 
on  earth.  Dean  Prideaux  himself,  who  urges  it,  has  given  a  suf- 
ficient answer.  He  says,  "that  our  Lord  was  contented  to  join 
with  the  public  in  the  meanest  forms  of  public  worship,  rather 
than  separate  from  it."  Now,  "  the  like  mind  should  be  in  us." 
Were  we  placed  in  situations  in  which  the  regular  worship  of  the 
living  God  was  conducted  by  written  forms  of  prayer,  which  do 
not  corrupt  the  Word,  we  should  join  in  it,  instead  of  separating 
ourselves  from  it.  Such  worship  is  inexpressibly  better  than  no 
worship  at  all :  it  has  all  the  essential  attributes  of  true  Christian 
worship,  if  the  hearts  of  those  who  engage  in  it  be  well  affected 
towards  God. 

8.  Besides,  our  Saviour  was  not  the  regular  minister  of  any 
synagogue;  and  the  time  for  the  introduction  of  another  and 
purer  mode  of  worship,  under  a  new  dispensation  of  grace,  had 
not  yet  come. 

4.  But  when  that  new  dispensation  actually  opened  with  the 
ministry  of  the  inspired  apostles,  did  these  apostles  set  them- 
selves to  compose  forms  of  prayer  for  the  use  of  Christian  churches, 


*  '*  With  respect  to  the  Old  Testament  Church,  we  know  of  no  evidence  that  they 
had  any  forms  which  could,  with  propriety,  he  called  a  Htiirgj." 

''The  Old  Testament  Scriptures  do  not  give  the  least  hint  of  the  existence  of  sneh 
forms  of  prayer  for  the  synagogue  worship.  Philo  and  Josephus  are  perfectly 
silent  respecting  such  forms.** — Repertory,  vol.  xi.  No.  2. 
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ao  as  to  TnalntiaiTi  in  the  duty  of  public  prayer  a  zesemblance  of 
the  synagogae  worship;  or,  so  as  to  secure  uniformity  in  wor- 
ship?  Nothing  of  this  kind  was  done,  and  nothing  of  this  kind 
is  to  be  seen  in  their  writings.  In  their  Epistles  we  read  of  a 
^'£>rm  of  doctrine,"  referring  hereby  to  a  system  or  sketch  of  di- 
Tine  troth;  but  where  do  they  direct  the  attention  to  a  set  form 
of  prayers?  Such  a  form  did  not  occupy  Paul's  thoughts,  when 
he  said  to  believers  in  Ephesus,  (not,  as  some  diocesan  bishops 
have  done.  Use  your  prayer-books,  but)  "  Pray  ye  with  all  prayer 
and  supplication  in  the  Spirit,  watching  thereunto  with  all  perse- 
verance."   (Ephes.  vi) 

5.  Our  Lord  could  not  have  heard  the  synagogue  prayers  trans- 
mitted to  us  read  in  worship ;  for,  while  many  of  the  learned  pro- 
nounce the  eighteen  synagogue  prayers  to  be  forgeries,  we  know 
that  some  of  them  were  composed  afk«r  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem and  the  wide  dispersion  of  the  Jews.  The  Saviour  con- 
demned the  Jewish  leaders  in  religion  for  '*  making  long  prayers," 
probably  referring,  in  part^  to  the  synagogue  prayers,  which  were 
very  long,  and  which  Prideaux  describes  as  'Wery  jejune  and 
empty  forms." 

Y.  But,  in  the  absence  of  all  divine  law  Requiring  Christian 
churches  to  worship  God  in  the  use  of  written  forms  of  prayer, 
the  Mends  of  such  forms  argue  ^'  that  it  is  highly  ea^pedient  to  use 
Aem  in  public  worship." 

Before  a  reply  be  made  to  arguments  of  this  kind,  I  must  re- 
noark,  that  if  the  use  of  written  forms  of  prayer  in  the  stated  wor- 
ship of  Grod,  is  to  rest  on  the  ground  of  expediency^  then  let  not 
any  book  of  common  prayer  be  thrust  upon  us  under  the  shxiw  of 
divine  authority,  and  as  if  it  formed  a  part  of  God's  own  Word; 
(heoy  let  us  not  be  told  that  efforts  to  evangelize  the  heathen,  by 
means  of  the  gospel  and  its  ministry,  must  not  be  made,  unless  the 
"  Book  of  Common  Prayer  "  used  in  the  Church  of  England  ac- 
company the  precious  Bible.  This  requisition  obviously  dero- 
gates from  the  proper  character  of  the  written  Word  of  God,  and 
reflects  upon  the  office  and  power  of  the  Spirit  of  truth  and  of 
supplication.  The  apostles  and  primitive  Christians  knew  noth- 
mg  of  such  a  union  of  human  inventions  with  the  sacred  oracles, 
in  their  attempts  at  making  converts  to  the  Christian  faith.    They 
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went  abroad,  "  preaching  the  Word ;"  but  where  do  we  read  HaiM 
they  carried  with  them  books  of  common  prayer,  for  use  in  puMb 
worship?  Printing  presses,  with  their  mighty  power,  had  no  ^ex- 
istence in  those  days;  converts  were  multipKed  eveiy  where:  by 
what  means  were  they  to  be  supplied  with  prayei^ooks? 

But,  it  may  be  said,  liturgies  were  early  composed  and  osed  in 
the  Christian  churches;  there  were  compositions  of  this  kind 
bearing  the  imposing  names  of  the  Apostles  and  Evangelists ;  as, 
the  Liturgy  of  Matthew,  the  Liturgy  of  Peter,  and  those  of  James 
and  Mark. 

In  relation  to  these  works,  it  will  be  sujfident  for  my  purpose, 
in  this  place,  to  give  you  the  remarks  of  a  distinguished  Episoo- 
palian:  "Two  books,"  he  writes,  "are  still  remaining,  under  lihe 
name  of  Matthew,  viz :  a  liturgy  pretended  to  have  been  composed 
by  him,  and  a  discourse  concerning  the  natityity  of  the  blessed 
'  Virgin ;  but  both  rejected  by  learned  men,  as  works  of  some  im- 
posts, many  ages  after  the  death  of  that  holy  apostle. 

"  As  for  the  liturgies  ascribed  in  like  manner  to  some  others 
of  the  apostles,  viz :  St.  Peter,  St.  Mark,  and  St.  James,  l&ere 
is  not,  I  suppose,  any  learned  man  at  this  day  who  believes  liiem 
to  have  been  written  by  those  holy  men,  and  set  forth  in  the  man* 
ner  that  they  are  now  published." — See  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  by 
William,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Baronius  even  does  not 
ascribe  those  liturgies  to  the  apostles  and  evangelists;  and  "there 
are  things  in  them,"  says  Dr.  Owen,  "  not  dreamt  of  in  the  days 
of  the  apostles."  "With  regard  to  the  liturgies  attributed  to 
Chrysostom  and  Basil,"  says  Bishop  White,  an  English  prelate 
who  lived  under  the  reigns  of  James  L  and  Charles  L,  "the  litur- 
gies fathered  upon  St.  Basil  and  St.  Chrysostom  have  «  known 
mother,  to  witj  the  Roman  Church ;  but  there  is  (besides  many 
other  just  exceptions)  so  great  dissimilitude  between  the  supposed 
fathers  of  the  children,  that  they  rather  argue  the  dishonest  deal- 
ings of  their  mother,  than  serve  as  lawM  witnesses  of  that  wluch 
the  adversary  intended  to  prove  by  them." — ^Tracts  against  Fisher 
the  Jesuit,  p.  277. 

Several  writers  have  attempted  to  trace  the  rise  of  liturgies  in 
the  Christian  churches  of  olden  times.  Evidently  th^  had  slen* 
der  beginnings,  and  originated  partly  in  the  help  which  pastors 
sought  to  obtain  for  themselves  by  writing  out  the  prayers  they 
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would  aflfer  np  in  worship,  and  to  afford  to  converts,  who  were  ill- 
educated  in  religion  and  little  versed  in  the  phraseology  or  "  whole- 
some words"  expressive  of  gospel  truths — and  partly  in  the  desire 
of  preachers  to  render  the  Christian  religion  less  offensive  and 
more  popular,  by  imitating  the  religious  rites  of  the  Jews  and 
Gentiles.  From  this  disposition  to  bring  their  system  of  doctrine 
and  worship  more  into  harmony  with  the  prevailing  sentiments 
and:  customs  of  the  age,  sprang  nearly  all  the  corruptions  which 
soon  infected  the  Christian  Church.  The  Jews  evinced  a  growing 
attachment  to  forms,  just  in  proportion  as  they  lost  the  spirit  of 
true  religion;  and  the  Gentiles,  in  their  splendid  religious  estab- 
lishments at  Bome,  Alexandria,  and  other  great  cities,  had  a  solemn 
form  for  every  public  action,  in  worshipping  their  gods.  Could 
the  ministers  of  the  Christian  &ith,  inspired  by  tmhallowed  ambi- 
tion, leave  their  worshipping  assemblies  long  without  liturgies  and 
imposing  ceremonies  ? 

Accordingly,  as  one  remarks,  liturgies  owe  their  origin,  not  to 
the  apostles,  not  to  any  Councils  General  or  Provincial,  but  to  the 
choice  and  determination  of  Individuals  in  the  gospel  service: 
one  person  composed  one  form,  another  person  composed  another, 
a  third  made  additions  to  these;  presently  some  of  the  fitthers  col- 
lected these  forms,  (for  no  early  liturgy  was  completed,)  added 
what  they  considered  to  be  improvements,  and  so  commended  them 
to  the  use  of  their  own  churches.  Hence  the  liturgies  were  as 
many  and  various  as  the  great  Episcopal  churches  of  those  days. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  they  began  to  take'  order 
about  the  use  of  liturgies.  Henceforward  darkness  overspread 
tKe  Christian  world ;  the  top  stone  of  the  hierarchy  was  laid  in 
the  supremacy  of  the  Bishop  of  Bome,  and  the  mystery  of  iniquity 
was  fully  developed.  Bitualism  triumphed  over  the  power  of  di- 
vine truth,  and  the  spirituality  of  divine  worship.  The  Bible, 
excepting  in  small,  disconnected  portions  of  it,  was  unknown  and 
unread;  and  liturgical  'service  at  length  resulted  in  the  Boman 
Mass.  Even  in  the  seventh  century,  *Hhe  first  form,  which  as- 
sumed the  character  of  a  libeUus  officialise  was  not  a  complete 
liturgy." 

The  antiquity  of  liturgies,  then,  ought  not  to  restrain  us  from 
the  firee  exercise  of  the  gift  of  prayer  in  public  worship :  for  we 
have  seen  that  the  apostles  and  presbyters  used  no  liturgies ;  on 
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the  contrary,  tluej  directed  the  ministers  of  our  religion  to  ''  ooyet 
the  best  gifts,"  and  bring  their  gifts  in  pnblic  prarying  and  preach- 
ing to  the  service  of  their  Divine  Master. 

Ifor  ought  we  to  be  influenced  by  the  su^pastion, ''  that  litoa^giea 
serve  to  promote  and  secure  uniformity  in  the  worship  of  God." 
For  uniformity,  such  as  God  requires  in  the  churches  of  the  saints, 
is  sufficiently  secured,  as  we  may  ascertain  by  attending  divine 
worship  in  various  places,  without  the  use  of  written  forms  of 
prayer.  Were  the  apostles  regardless  of  the  unity  of  the  Church  ? 
Had  they  no  concern  for  a  proper  uniformity  in  wordiip?  Yet 
they  prescribed  no  liturgy,  and  the  prayers  on  record,  which 
dropped  from  their  own  lips,  seem  not  to  have  been  the  repetition 
of  any  form. 

VL  In  fevor  of  the  expediency  of  using  written  forms  of 
prayer,  well  digested,  and  approved  by  the  Popes,  Queen  Eliza- 
beth and  others,  who  exercised  usurped  authority  in  the  Church,  * 
it  has  been  said,  ''Who  wants  the  crude  and  indigested  thoughts 
of  another  thrown  out  in  such  a  solemn  exercise  as  prayer  in 
public  worship?" 

An  answer  to  thiB  misrepresentation  of  what  is  done  and  heard 
in  numerous  worshipping  awemblies  of  CHiristians,  may  be  thus 
given: 

1.  It  must  be  first  proved  that  all  prayers,  without  written 
forms,  are  made  up  "of  crude  and  indigested  thoughts— of  inap- 
propriate petitions,  and  expressed  in  unedifying  language."  For 
that  endowment  denominated  "  the  gift'  of  prayer  " — a  gift  enu- 
merated among  the  qualifications  for  the  gospel  ministry — presup- 
poses and  secures  that  very  talent  which  sets  aside  the  objection 
juBt  stated. 

2.  The  Church  must  guard  against  the  evil  of  unedifying  pas- 
toral prayer,  "by  laying  hands  suddenly  on  no  man."  She  must 
see  to  it,  that  those  persons  whom  she  calls  to  the  ministry  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  be  famished  with  gifts  which  shall  render  them 
*'  apt  to  teach,"  and  skiliul  in  &amhig  addresses  to  God,  in  the 
behalf  of  Christians  engaged  in  the  duty  of  public  worship. 

8.  Accordingly,  in  churches  well  governed,  Ihat  evil  is  guarded 
against.  Christian  congregations  have  those  "to  watch  for  their 
souls,"  who  ofifer  up  every  Sabbath  suitable  and  edifying  prayers. 
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So  trae  is  this,  Uxat  it  is  rare  to.  hear  any  coinplaints  amoag  the 
paqpie,  of  defects  in  this  IjizaQcb  of  social  worship.  Ou  the  cou- 
trary,  many  churches  having  good  forms  of  prayer,  ^nd  compre- 
hending a  great  number  of  intelligent  and  pious  mepabers,  prefer 
free  or  extemporaneous  prayer. 

Surely  the  apostles  did  not  thin)c  that  those  who  were  called  of 
God  to  the  sacred  ministry  would  be  unable  to  pray  and  to  ad- 
minister the  ordinances  in  an  edifying  manner;  otherwise  they 
would  have  made  provision  for  this  serious  defect.  But  Christ 
hves  to  give  gopd  gifts  to  his  servants ;  they  haye  ability  to  ofiG^ 
up  prayer,  and  are  not  dependent  on  liturgies  for  the  &ithfnl  exe- 
cution of  their  office. 

4.  K  a  pastor  be  able  and  faithful,  his  thoughts  in  prayer,  though 
they  do»not  run  invariably  into  one  order,  cannot  "be  indigested 
and  crude."  His  business  is  prayer ;  and  Ihe  same  apphcatidn  of 
the  mind  which  enables  him  to  preach  so  as  to  edify,  will  qualify 
him,  through  the  ^d  of  the  Soly  Spirit,  to  pray  ^  as  not  to  dis- 
turb the  devotions  and  lacerate  the  religious  sensibilities  of  others. 

Vn.  But  it  has  been  further  objected  against  the  pr^tice  of 
extemporaneous  prayer  in  public  worship,  that  if  we  do  not  know 
beforehand  what  the  prayer  is  to  be,  how  shall  we  be  prepared  to 
say  "  Amen"  to  the  petitions  which  may  be  ojQfered ? 

This  objection  obviously  has  little  weight:  for  there  is  abun- 
dant security  in  the  piety  and  talents  of  a  good  pastor,  that  he 
will  pray  aright  and  in  an  edifying  manner.  If  he  cannot  be 
trusted  to  pray  with  his  flock,  he  ought  not  to  be  intrusted  with 
the  embaasj  of  Ohrkt  to  smuera,  nor  be  empowered  to  admiiuster 
the  holy  sacraments  to  believers. 

As  a  man,  in  the  exercise  of  his  judgment,  may  assent  to  a 
truth  delivered  ii;^  a  sermon  not  before  read  by  him,  so  he  may 
with  his  heart,  tacitly  or  by  an  "  Amen,"  join  in  any  holy  desire 
expressed  by  another  in  prayer,  though  the  words  of  that  prayer, 
and  the  order  of  its  petitions  and  thanksgivings,  had  not  been 
placed  before  him  for  his  examination  and  approval. 

But  if  a  pastor,  through  ignorance  or  &natical  imprudence, 
utters  any  sentiment  in  prayer,  in  which  the  pious  cannot  heartily 
join,  they  are  not  bound  to  say  ^' Amen"  to  it.  Ignorance  and 
imprudence  are  disqualifications  for  the  pastoral  office. 
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VUL  I  shall  concludelhia  lecture  with  the  argoments  which  sup- 
port the  exercise,  by  the  pastor,  of  his  gift  of  prayer  in  the  diyine 
service,  and  the  duty  of  extemporaneous  prayer,  or  prayer  offered 
up  without  written  forms — and  with  some  practical  reflections. 

1.  The  people  of  God,  under  the  ancient  dispensation  of  graoei 
as  we  may  learn  from  the  book  of  Psalms  and  the  other  sacred 
records,  were  not  restricted  to  any  particular  forms  of  prayer ; 
and  especially  xmder  the  present  more  spiritual  dispensation  of  the 
great  Abrahamic  Goyenant,  the  Holy  Spirit  has  prescribed  no  set 
forms.  The  apostles  and  primitive  Christians  used  no  written 
forms :  some  of  their  prayers  and  acts  are  inconsistent  with  the 
use  of  a  liturgy.  Such  forms,  as  a  substitute  for  the  exercise  of 
the  gift  of  prayer  by  the  pastors  of  the  churches,  were  unknown 
in  the  first  centuries.  "  In  the  Epistles  of  the  Church  at  Smyrna, 
about  the  time  of  Polycaip's  martyrdom,  and  of  the  churches  of 
Vienne  and  Lyons,  preserved  by  Eusebius,  there  are  not  the  least 
intimations  of  such  forms  of  service.  In  the  Epistles  of  Clemens, 
Bishop  of  Home,  to  the  church  of  Corinth,  the  same  silence  is 
observed  respecting  liturgies.  In  the  Epistles  of  Ignatius,  in  the 
writings  of  Justin  Martyr,  Tertullian,  Origen,  and  Cyprian,  the 
like  silence  prevails.  Toward  the  end  of  the  third  century,  in  the 
writings  of  one  or  two,  intimations  are  given  of  some  particular 
prayers  in  some  churches."  (Orig.  tom.  11.)  Justin  Martyr,  in 
speaking  of  the  worship  of  Gt>d  when  Christians  were  assembled 
together,  says,  ''that  the  president  or  officiating  minister  offers  up 
prayers  and  thanksgiving,  according  to  his  ability,"  or  gift  of 
prayer;  an  expression,  as  Dr.  Dick  remarks,  ''which  would  have 
been  unmeaning  if  he  read  prayers  from  a  book,  as  in  this  case 
no  mental  ability  is  required,  and  it  is  necessary  to  use  only  the 
eyes  and  the  voice." 

Tertullian,  who  lived  in  the  second  century,  says,  "Looking 
towards  heaven,"  (not  to  images  and  crosses,  etc.,)  "  sine  monitor©, 
quia  de  pectore,  oramus," — ^we  pray  without  a  monitor,  because  we 
pray  from  the  heart. 

"  We  are  not  atheists,"  (the  Gentiles  called  the  Christians  athe- 
ists, because  they  worshipped  without  material  altars  and  images, 
an  invisible  God,)  says  Justin  Martyr,  "  seeing  we  worship  the 
Maker  of  the  world,  affirming  indeed,  as  we  are  taught,  that  he 
stands  in  no  need  of  blood  and  drink  offerings,  or  incense ;  in  all 
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oblataons  we  praise  him,  according  to  our  abilitieSy  with  or  in  the 
way  of  prayer  and  thankc^ying." 

Origen  speaks  (Con.  CeL  L  8)  of  public  prayer  in  the  same  man- 
ner: '^We  worship  one  God  and  his  own  Son,  who  is  his  Word 
and  Image,  with  supplications  and  honors,  according  to  our  ability, 
offering  to  the  God  of  the  universe  prayer,  through  his  only  be- 
gotten Son."  Again,  '^  He  that  prays  must  bless  God  '  kata  duna- 
min,'  according  to  his  ability." 

Augustine,  in  his  letter  to  Proba,  a  widow,  speaks  of  prayer  as 
offered  up  extemporaneously.    (See  Milner's  Hist.,  vol.  11.) 

Justin  Martyr  tells  us  that  Christians  in  worship  ''  rose  up  to 
prayer." 

Origen  says,  "  they  prayed  with  dosed  eyes,"  "  closing  the  eyes 
of  tbe  senses,  but  lifting  up  those  of  the  mind." 

Chrysostom  says,  "it  required  more  confidence  and  boldness 
than  Moses  and  Elias  had,  to  pray,  as  they  were  wont  to  do,  be* 
fore  the  Eucharist" 

Evidently,  public  prayer  was  conducted  according  to  the  ability 
and  taste  of  each  officiating  minister  for  the  time  being.  Hence 
arose  the  diversity  observed  in  the  prayers  offered  up ;  and,  after 
liturgies  were  introduced,  the  great  variety  in  the  liturgies  of  vari- 
ous  churches  in  various  places.  Socrates,  who  lived  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fiftlx  century,  remarks,  "  Generally  in  any  place  what- 
soever, and  among  all  worshippers,  there  cannot  be  two  found 
agreeing  in  the  same  prayers." 

Sozoman  also  says,  "  It  cannot  be  found  that  the  same  prayers, 
psalms,  or  even  the  same  readings,  were  used  at  the  same  time." 
(HistLviL) 

Augustine  says,  '^  There  is  a  freedom  to  use  different  words, 
provided  the  same  things  are  maintained  in  prayers."    (Epis.  121.) 

Liturgies  in  churches,  within  the  limits  of  the  Soman  empire, 
were  various  and  composed  by  various  persons.  "  Even  in  the 
Bomish  Church  in  England,  as  late  down  as  the  Beformation, 
there  was  no  single  imiform  liturgy  for  the  whole  kingdom." 

2.  Free  or  extemporaneous  prayer  by  pastors  in  public  wor- 
ship, is  better  adapted  than  prayer  by  written  form,  to  excite  and 
keep  alive  the  spirit  of  devotion.  We  are  so  constituted,  that 
what  is  often  heard  by  being  often  repeated  in  the  same  words,  is 
less  attended  to  and  less  affecting.    "  Though  the  oonfessions,  the 
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petitions  and  praises,  are  never  so  happily  framed,  and  the  ex- 
pressions never  so  proper  and  pathetic,"  says  Dr.  Watts,  "yet 
where  the  same  set  of  words  and  phrases  pass  over  the  ears  in  a 
constant  rehearsal,  the  soul,  hy  degrees,  loses  those  lively  influ- 
ences and  devout  sensations  which  it  at  first  received  from  them; 
and  the  continued  round  of  uniform  expressions,  rolling  on  in  a 
beaten  track,  makes  little  more  impression  upon  the  heart,  than 
the  wheel  that  has  often  travelled  over  a  hardened  road," 

"In  the  use  of  such  forms,"  says  Bishop  Wilkins,  "a  man 
ought  to  be  very  watchful  over  his  own  heart,  for  fear  of  lip- 
service  and  formality,  which  in  these  cases  we  are  more  especially 
exposed  to." 

8.  Take  another  argument :  Extemporaneous  prayer  gives  scope 
for  the  improvement  of  the  gift  of  prayer,  and  to  the  operation  of 
the  grace  of  prayer,  by  the  expressions  of  the  desires,  confessions 
and  thanksgivings  of  renewed'  minds.  That  the  use  of  written 
forms  checks  the  improvement  of  the  gift  of  prayer,  is  evident: 
what  we  do  not  bring  into  exercise,  cannot  be  improved.  Yet  the 
Christian  is  conmianded  to  "covet  the  best  gifts,"  and  to  grow  in 
all  parts  of  Christianity,  gifts  as  well  as  graced.  But  "to  be  satis- 
fied  with  his  prayer-books,"  sajrs  Bishop  Wilkins,  "  and  go  no 
further,  is  for  a  Christian  to  remain  still  in  his  infimcy,  and  not  to 
grow  up  in  his  new  nature.  This  would  be  as  if  a  man  who  had 
once  need  of  crutches  should  always  afterwards  make  use  of  them, 
and  so  necessitate  to  a  continual  impotence." 

But  further,  forms  impose  a  restraint  upon  the  deidies  of  the 
mind,  and  check  the  grace  of  prayer  in  its  exercise.  They  oblige 
us  to  think  the  thoughts  of  other  men,  and  to  limit  ourselves  to 
the  expression  of  their  desires,  when,  under  the  influence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  we  have  thoughts  and  desires  in  a  particular  associ- 
ation of  our  own.  "  When  the  heart  and  thoughts  of  a  Chiistiaii 
are  confined  to  the  words  of  any  form,  so  as  not  to  give  himself 
the  liberty  of  expressing  his  own  devout  breathings  after  God, 
whatever  holy  elevation  of  soul  he  may  at  present  feel,  this  brings 
a  heavy  damp  upon  the  inward  devotion  of  the  heart ;  it  binds 
the  soul  in  uneasy  fetters,  and  it  appears  to  carry  in  it  a  resist- 
ance of  those  good  motions  of  the  blessed  Spirit,  whose  assistanoe 
is  promised  in  prayer,  '  because  we  know  not  what  to  pray  for  as 
we  ought,  and  the  Spirit  is  given  to  make  intercession  for  ua,  ac- 
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cording  to  the  will  of  God/  (Eom.  viii.)  Such  restraint  is  indeed 
painfiil  to  a  holy  and  devout  worshipper ;  it  diminishes  the  plea- 
sure which  the  Christian  has  in  his  converse  with  heaven ;  it  makes 
him  speak  to  God  the  thoughts  of  other  men,  while  he  enchains 
and  neglects  his  own." 

This  pain&l  restraint,  created  by  forms,  some  of  the  most  ardent 
fiiends  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  have  felt.  It  is  said,  that 
when  Archbishop  Seeker  was  confined  by  illness,  and  sensible  of 
his  approaching  dissolution,  Mr.  Talbot,  of  Reading,  who  had  lived 
in  great  intimacy  with  him,  and  had  received  his  preferment  from 
him,  visited  him  at  Lambeth.  Before  they  parted,  the  Archbishop 
said,  "  You  will  pray  with  me,  Mr.  Talbot  ?"  Whereupon,  Mr.  Tal- 
bot rose  and  went  to  look  for  a  Prayer-Book.  *'  That  is  not  what  I 
want  now,"  said  the  dying  prelate ;  "  kneel  down  by  me  and  pray 
for  me  in  the  way  I  know  you  are  used  to  do." 

It  is  therefore  true,  that  in  the  freedom  which  extemporaneous 
pmyer  affords,  om  various  feelings  and  desires  are  more  litely  to 
be  ftdly  and  particularly  expressed.  "  There  is  a  life,  a  simplicity, 
a  touching  and  moving  power  in  prayers  poured  forth  from  a  pious 
and  feeling  heart,  which  cannot  be  ordinarily  approached  in  read- 
ing written  forms." 

4.  Another  argument  which  I  offer,  is  this:  Extemporaneous 
prayer  enables  a  pastor  better  to  accommodate  his  prayers,  in 
public  worship,  to  the  existing  circumstances  of  his  flock  and  to 
the  changes  which  may  occur  in  natural  and  spiritual  life.  It  is 
impossible  to  express  in  books  of  prayer  for  public  use  all  that 
variety  of  want,  of  trouble,  of  temptations,  and  of  comfort,  which 
enters  into  the  life,  walk  apd  conflicts  of  faith.  But,  in  the  free- 
dom of  extemporaneous  prayer,  we  can  unburden  the  mind  more 
fully  of  its  anxieties  and  distresses,  and  approach  nearer  to  our 
diversified  circumstances  and  trials.  Hence  the  Christian  who  has 
once  improved  his  gift  in  prayer  cannot  be  restricted  by  a  form ;  he 
must  pour  out  his  heart  more  freely  and  fully ;  express  his  repent- 
ance for  particular  sins;  supplicate  the  Divine  assistance,  as  we 
find  done  in  the  Psalms  of  David,  to  escape  particular  snares,  and 
overcome  peculiar  temptations ;  and  plead  the  promises  which  faith 
grasps,  and  which  apply  more  directly  to  his  state. 

It  has  been  said  that  advice  given  in  books  is  conveyed  in  terms 
too  general  to  be  applied  to  every  particular  emergency.    Certain 
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it  is,  prayers  in  books  have  thi^  defect.  When,  therefore,  Episco- 
palians, with  a  view  to  tie  down  Christians  to  the  use  of  their 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  tell  us  that  the  prayers  therein  contained 
are  extracted  by  piecemeals  £rom  the  writings  of  the  ancient 
Fathers,  they  argue  against  themselyes  I  For  this  fact  proves  that 
the  primitive  Christians  were  not  restricted  to  set  forms.  And  if 
the  Fathera  composed  their  own  prayers,  the  question  arises, 
whether  ministers  of  the  "Word  now  are  so  inferior  to  them  in  the 
knowledge  of  diviae  truth,  that  they  are  not  to  be  trusted  in  the 
use  of  the  same  liberty,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  same  privi- 
leges, which  the  early  Fathers  had  ?  Let  the  writings  of  the  latter 
be  compared  with  those  of  the  orthodox  and  evangelical  pastors 
of  this  day,  and  the  question  must  be  answered  in  a  way  that  will 
discharge  us  from  the  obligation  of  taking  the  words  of  our  prayers 
from  the  closets  of  the  early  converts,  whatever  piety  and  zeal  they 
displayed  in  their  Saviour's  service.  "  Why  should  men  who  lived 
a  thousand  years  ago  understand  prayer,  and  be  able  to  prescribe 
forms  for  it,  better  than  the  learned  and  j^ious  divines  of  our 
day?" 

Besides,  in  extemporaneous  prayer,  the  evangelical  pastor  is  at 
liberty  to  use  the  choicest  petitions  of  the  Fathers  expressed  in 
their  very  words,  without  binding  himself  and  the  church  under 
his  care  to  the  constant  use  of  any  one  prescribed  form  of  prayer. 

IX.  Setting  aside  now  the  arguments  employed  to  prove  that 
public  pastoral  prayer,  by  written  forms,  is  expedient,  (after  having 
shown  that  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  the  Word,  has  prescribed  no 
liturgy,)  I  return  to  the  proposition  early  laid  down  in  this  lecture, 
namely,  that  the  gift  of  prayer  is  a  tofen^,*  which  the  evangelical  pas- 
tor is  called  to  exercise  in  the  public  service  of  the  Church.  The 
Saviour,  whp  instituted  the  gospel  ministry,  and  who  "  ascended 
to  receive  good  gifts  for  men,"  has  engaged  (Matt,  xxviii.  20; 
Ephes.  iv.  7,  8,  11,  12)  to  impart  spiritual  abilities  to  his  gospel 
servants;  and  if  any  are  unqualified,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Church,  tlu-ough  defect  of  gifts,  either  to  pray  or  preach  "  unto 
the  edifying  of  the  body  of  Christ,"  such  are  not  called  by  him  to 
serve  with  his  approbation  in  the  work  of  this  important  min- 
istry. 

Keeping  then  in  view,  that  the  Evangelical  Pastor  is  bound  lo 
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exercise  the  gift  of  prayer  in  the  discharge  of  his  solemn  duties 
as  a  bishop  in  the  Christian  Church ;  and  also  the  fact^  that  the 
gifts  as  well  as  the  graces  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  imparted  to  him  in 
the  ordinary  dispensation  of  his  influences,  admit  of  growth  and 
improvement^  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  observe,  that  it  is  ren- 
dered a  duty  highly  incumbent  on  him  to  aim  at  improvement  in 
his  gift  of  prayer,  and  to  furnish  himself  with  proper  matter  and 
language.  On  this  obligation  I  qhould  not  here  dwejl  for  a 
moment,  were  it  not  for  an  error  which  some  who  are  averse  to 
written  forms  of  prayer  cherish  ori  this  subject.  They  think  that 
in  prayer  the  pastor,  as  well  as  the  private  Christian,  ought  to  de» 
pend  entirely  upon  the  immediate  suggestions  of  the  Holy  Spirit^ 
and  that  it  would  be  "  a  quenching  of  the  Spirit "  to  furnish  one-  ^ 
self  beforehand  with  matter  and  expressions  suited  to  that  impor- 
tant exercise. 

1.  This  opinion,  it  will  be  perceived,  accords  with  the  doctrine  of 
fiuiatics  on  the  subject  of  preaching,  and  rests  upon  wrong  notions 
respecting  the  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  To  evince  that  it  is 
destitute  of  any  foundation  in  the  Scriptures,  I  must  observe,  first, 
that  there  is  no  promise  made  to  the  Christian  pastor,  of  an  imme- 
diate infusion  of  thoughts  and  words  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  either  in 
praying  or  in  preaching,  and  if  he  depend  upon  such  infusion  in 
prayer,  he  ought  not  "  to  give  himself  to  reading,"  nor  revolve  any 
divine  truth  in  his  thoughts,  but  depend  upon  the  like  infusion  in 
preaching  the  Word. 

True  it  is,  when  Q-od  calls  men  in  an  extraordinary  manner  to 
extraordinary  duties,  he  will  qualify  them  with  a  "  tongue  and 
wisdom-"  When  he  says  to  those  who  are  employed  in  the  intro- 
duction of  a  new  economy,  with  its  appropriate  laws  and  institu- 
tions, "  Take  no  thought  what  ye  shall  say,  neither  do  ye  premedi- 
tate," then  he  will  also  give  them,  "  in  that  very  hour,  that  which 
they  shall  say."  But  this  divine  work  is  evidently  miraculous^  and 
it  is  a  tempting  of  God  to  depend  upon  his  extraordinary  opera- 
tions for  the  performance  of  ordinary  duties.  Judiciously  is  it 
said  by  the  son  of  Syrach,  (Eccles.  xviii.  22 :)  "  Before  thou  prayest, 
prepare  thyself  and  be  not  as  one  who  tempts  the  Lord." 

2.  If  no  immediate  infusion  of  thoughts  and  words  in  prayer  be 
promised,  then  it  is  the  duty  of  the  pastor,  by  the  use  of  all  proper 
means,  to  cultivate  the  gift  of  prayer,  and  to  furnish  his  mind 
with  matter  for  pastoral  prayer. 
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Under  the  law  of  Moses,  the  Israelites  were  bound  to  offer  in 
sacrifice  to  God  "  the  best  of  their  flocks ;"  and  surely  our  spiritual 
sacrifices  of  prayer  and  praise  should  correspond  with  the  spirit 
of  that  reasonable  requisition.  The  pastor,  especially,  "  should 
not  be  hasty  to  utter  any  thing  before  God,"  (Eccles.  r.  2  ;)  and  as 
one  of  the  important  ends  in  prayer  is  the  "edification"  of  others, 
he  should  aim  to  possess  cultivated  gifts,  and  to  exercise  them  in 
the  best  manner.  His  gift  of  prayer  is  to  be  displayed  in  a  most 
interesting  and  solemn  part  of  divine  worship.  It  is  conversant 
with  the  dearest  interests  of  immortal  souls.  It  is  to  be  employed 
in  expressing  the  desires  and  requests  of  the  pious  around  him, 
and  to  stir  up  the  affections  at  the  throne  of  the  heavenly  grace. 

I  shall  now  close  the  didactic  part  of  this  lecture,  by  observing, 
that  the  gift  pf  prayer  is  susceptible  of  great  improvement,  and 
that  it  is  LproyJd- 

(1.)  By  renewed  communications  of  the  Holy  Spirit 

(2.)  By  keeping  the  mind  fistmiliar  with  the  devotional  parts  of 
Holy  Scripture. 

(8.)  By  intellectual  improvements,  consisting  in  an  increase  of 
knowledge,  quickness  of  apprehension,  readiness  of  memory,  and 
fertility  of  expression. 

(4.)  By  the  frequent  careful  exercise  of  the  gift  itself. 

(6.)  By  cultivating  the  graces  of  the  Spirit.  Grace,  if  it  be  abun- 
dant in  the  heart,  will  have  a  powerful  influence  on  the  intellectual 
powers.  It  invigorated  the  understanding,  and  exalted  the  im- 
agination, as  well  as  refined  the  taste  of  poor  John  Bunyan,  the 
tinker,  and  qualified  him  to  compose  a  work  which  has  rendered 
his  name  immortal  in  Christendom. 

In  the  succeeding  lecture,  your  attention  will  be  directed  to  the 
Matter,  Order,  and  Manner,  which  should  characterize  Pastoral 
Prayers.  Here  let  me  lead  your  thoughts  to  a  few  practical  re- 
Jiectiona, 

Prayer,  you  have  heard,  is  one  of  the  regular  public  services  of 
the  Evangelical  Pastor ;  and  a  duty  which  must  be  more  firequently 
performed  than  that  of  preaching  the  Word. 

It  is  therefore  incumbent  on  those  in  a  Theological  Seminary 
"  who  desire  the  office  of  a  bishop,"  to  inquire  what  preparations 
they  have  made  or  are  making  for  the  performance  of  this  great 
duty  ?     I  know  that  you  have  prayed  often ;  but  there  is  a  great 
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difference  between  saying  a  prayer  over,  in  all  the  ardor  of  elevated 
animal  spirits  and  good  elocution,  and  praying  a  prayer,  from  a 
heart  well  exercised  towards  God.  The  great  questions,  on  enter- 
ing upon  this  subject  with  a  yiew  to  examine  yourselves,  are : 
Have  you  received  any  measure  of  the  Spirit  of  grace  and  suppli- 
cation ?  Have  you  gcme  to  the  Throne  of  Grace,  as  one  sick  of  the 
pestilential  atmosphere  around  him  goes  with  pleasure  and  for 
recovery  into  wholesome  air?  Have  you  "given  yourselves  to 
prayer,"  as  an  aquatic  fowl  hastens  to  the  water  as  its  proper 
element  ?  Do  you  feel  habitually,  that  God's  mercy-seat,  sprinkled 
with  the  atoning  blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  "  the  great  High  Priest  of 
our  profession,"  who  offered  up  himself  a  sacrifice  for  sin,  is  the 
place  "  whereunto  your  soul  would  continually  resort,"  and  where 
alone  you  can  obtain  rest  and  peace ;  whence  alone  you  can  derive 
strength,  and  hope,  and  consolation? 

Here  it  would  be  useful  that  you  should  review  all  your  past 
experience  in  prayer ;  that  you  should  consider  when  first  you 
began  to  pray  for  mercy  ? — ^what  difficulties  "  sin  that  dwelt  in  you 
created?" — ^what  temptations  of  the  adversary  you  experienced,  in 
your  first  attempts  to  call  upon  God? — ^what  special  enlargements 
you  have  enjoyed  at  the  throne  of  grace  7 — and  what  answers 
have  been  given  to  your  prayers  ? 

Here  you  ought  to  consider  how  you  are  now  exercised  in 
prayer  ?  The  hypocrite  is  principally  concerned  about  the  opinions 
which  men  entertain  of  his  praying  talent :  the  trv/e  Christian  ia 
solicitous  that  his  heart  in  prayer  shall  be  right  with  God.  The 
formalist  is  satisfied,  if  his  prayers  be  said  over  at  the  proper  times : 
the  renewed  mind  is  dissatisfied  with  itself,  unless  it  can  offer  up 
the  sacrifice  of  a  heart  truly  contrite,  truly  believing,  or  truly  affec- 
tionate and  thankful.  The  self-righteous  take  merit  from  the 
number,  the  supposed  excellency,  and  the  warmth  of  their  prayers : 
the  true  Christian  is  usually  ashamed  of  his  prayers,  and  rests  his 
hope  upon  the  infinite  value  of  his  Eedeemer's  sacrifice,  and  upon 
the  efficacy  of  his  intercessions,  as  his  advocate  with  the  Father. 
Those  who  have  not  the  grace  of  prayer,  become  proud  in  propor- 
tion to  the  superior  measure  of  their  gift  in  prayer,  and  to  the 
reputation  which  they  acquire  through  this  endowment;  but  it  is 
at  the  throne  of  grace  that  the  Christian  receives  the  most  power- 
ful lessons  of  humility,  and  is  made  to  be  closely  observant  of  the 
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state  of  liis  own  mind,  and  most  feelingly  alive  to  tlie  pressure  of 
his  heart-sins  and  his  many  imperfections.  There  he  is  sometimes 
so  troubled  at  the  view  of  the  low  state  of  his  religious  aflfections, 
and  his  want  of  proper  exercises,  that  he  cannot  roll  out  words  as 
usual,  but  is  lost  in  inward  struggles,  and  "  groans  in  spirit,  being 
burdened."  K  the  formalist  be  fluent  and  animated  in  prayer,  he 
is  content.  But  oh,  what  trouble  has  the  Christian  at  some  times, 
with  the  hardness  of  his  heart  and  the  wanderings  of  his  thoughts ' 
and  affections  in  prayer!  A  formalist  has  no  inward  sense  of 
either  spiritual  depression  or  enlargement  in  prayer;  he  feels 
always  alike,  excepting  that  he  finds  prayer  more  of  a  task  at  one 
time  than  at  another,  in  consequence  of  the  greater  interruptions  it 
creates  in  his  worldly  pursuits  and  carnal  ease :  but  the  renewed 
mind  is  variously  exercised  in  prayer,  sometimes  straitened, 
and  at  other  times  unexpectedly  aided  and  elevated:  sometimes 
shut  up,  self^ndemned,  Tthe  very  prayer  which  is  passiug  from 
the  lips,  and  distressed  after  it,  but  at  other  times  disposed  to 
wrestle  with  God,  to  press  nearer  to  his  mercy-seat,  to  plead  con- 
fidently his  promises,  feeling  so  much  pleasure  in  that  communion 
which  prayer  affords  with  the  God  of  his  salvation,  that  his  heart 
is  in  his  closet  before  his  body. 

I  shall  not  enlarge  on  this  subject,  but  earnestly  solicit  you  to 
inquire  whether  you  have  that  measure  of  Christian  experience 
in  prayer  which  can  give  you  evidence  that  you  have  been  actu* 
ated  "by  tiie  Spirit  of  grace  and  supplication."  "They  shall 
come  with  weeping,  and  witii  eupplioation  will  I  lead  them,  saitii 
the  Lord." 

In  the  ministry  of  the  gospel,  men  are  obliged  to  pray  often. 
Now,  what  drudgery  must  it  be,  to  be  bound  to  pray  so  often  and 
so  much,  without  the  grace  of  prayer — ^with  respectable  gifts,  in- 
deed, with  various  fit  and  acceptable  words,  and  a  lively  flow  of 
the  animal  spirits,  but  without  those  exercises  of  precious  faith 
and  unfeigned  love,  which  enable  the  Christian  to  trade  with  God 
for  the  merchandise  of  the  heavenly  world,  and  to  enrich  his  soul 
"with  the  sure  mercies  of  David." 

And  let  me  observe,  that  the  "grace  of  prayer"  is  not  to  be 
acquired  merely  by  praying  ofl»n  and  fluently  in  public.  The 
Pharisees  prayed  much  and  prayed  long ;  but  their  principles  were 
not  improved  by  their  prayers :  and  it  is  easy  to  conceive  of  per- 
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flODB  praying  feryently  and  eloquently,  who  employ  their  prayers 
aa  a  mantle  to  coyer  up  their  depravities.  Be  solicitous,  there- 
fore,  that  your  hearts  in  prayer  "  be  right  with  God."  Inquire 
whether  you  have  those  convictions  of  want  and  poverty,  and 
those  feelings  of  unworthiness,  which  your  supplications  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  imply.  ''  God  giveth  grace  to  the  hum* 
ble,  but  the  proud  he  knoweth  a&r  off."  "  Whosoever  abaseth 
himself  shall  be  exalted."  Inquire  whether  you  have  received 
the  Saviour  by  faith,  and  feel  no  boldness  in  coming  to  the  throne 
of  grace,  but  by  Him,  as  the  High  Priest  over  the  house  of  God, 
as  tiie  Mediator,  whose  atoning  blood  cleanseth  from  all  sin,  and 
whose  intercessions  alone  can  procure  the  acceptance  of  your  per* 
son  and  your  prayers.  Inquire  whether  you  cherish  those  awftJ 
impressions  of  Jehovah's  purity  and  majesty,  those  correct  views 
of  your  own  sinfulness  and  insufficiency,  which  will  render  hu- 
nulity  your  ordinary,  as  it  is  your  becoming  dress,  before  the 
mercy-seat.  Inquire  further,  whether  you  are  fervent  in  prayer, 
deeply  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  incalculable  worth  of  the 
blessings  which  you  ask  for,  and  importunate  in  your  requests. 

Bemember  that  the  Spirit  of  grace  and  supplication,  in  his 
operations  in  the  human  heart,  is  essential  to  your  further  experi- 
ence of  redeeming  mercy,  to  your  growth  in  grace,  and  to  all  real 
pleasure  in  walking  with  God,  and  in  serving  him  in  the  gospel 
of  his  Son,  Jesus  Christ. 

A  man,  to  be  sure,  may  engage  in  the  gospel  ministry  without 
actual  experience  of  the  converting  and  sanctifying  power  of 
divine  truth ;  he  may  acquire  the  fame  of  a  great  preacher,  and 
as  such  draw  multitudes  around  him,  to  be  entertained  and  moved 
by  his  eloquent  addresses ;  but  if  he  know  neither  'Hhe  terrors  of 
Jehovah  nor  the  grace  of  Christ,"  as  the  redeemed  know  them,  he 
will  not  stand  Jasty  either  in  holy  living  or  in  sound  doctrine,  when 
he  can  promote  his  worldly  interests,  and  add  to  his  popularity 
and  higher  elevation,  by  abandoning  them.  An  increase  of  doc- 
trinal Imowledge,  and  richer  stores  of  learning,  form  a  poor  sub- 
stitute for  Christian  experience.  It  is  this  experience  that  will 
give  delight  to  the  mind  of  a  pastor,  in  discharging  the  arduous 
duties  of  his  ministry ;  this  experience  alone  will  enable  one  to 
endure  hardships  with  patience  and  constancy,  for  Christ's  sake; 
and  this  experience  alone  can  rivet  upon  the  heart  a  deep  convic* 
tion  of  the  truth  of  the  great  doctrines  of  grace. 
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That  you  may  Le  steadfast,  unmoyable,  and  uaeful  in  the  minis- 
try of  the  gospel,  abound  in  prayer,  through  the  Holy  Ghost. 
That  ministry,  you  have  heard,  will  try  every  grace  of  your  hearts; 
it  will  expose  you,  if  you  are  fidthfiil,  to  many  severe  trials :  but 
remember  your  Redeemer  is  nigh,  to  aid  you  by  fresh  communi- 
cations of  Divine  influence,  and  that  in  his  service, 


"Strength  is  bora 
In  the  deep  silenoe  of  longHrafiering  hearts^ 
Not  amidat  joy.** 


LECTURE    V. 

QUALIFICATIONS  FOB  THS  PA3T0IUL  OFFICE,   CONTINXTBI' 
MATTEB,  ORDEB,  AND  MANNER  OF  PA8T0RAL  PRAYER. 

In  the  Directory  for  the  public  worship  of  God  agreed  apon 
by  the  assembly  of  divines  at  Westminster,  it  is  said,  "In  the 
beginning  of  the  blessed  Eefonnation,"  (in  England,)  "many  godly 
and  learned  men  rejoiced  much  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
at  that  time  set  forth,  because,  the  Mass  and  the  rest  of  the  Latin 
service  being  removed,  the  public  worship  of  God  was  celebrated 
ia  our  own  tongue."     "  Howbeit  long  and  sad  experience,"  con- 
tiaues  the  Directory,  "  hath  made  it  manifest  that  the  liturgy  used 
in  the  Church  of  England  hath  proved  an  oflFense,  not  only  to 
many  of  the  godly  at  home,  but  also  to  the  Reformed  Church 
abroad^     Prelates  and  their  faction  have  labored  to  raise  the 
estimation  of  it  to  such  a  height,  as  if  there  were  no  other  wor- 
ship  or  toof/  of  worship  of  God  among  us,  but  only  the  Service- 
Book,  to  the  great  hindrance  of  the  preaching  of  the  Word,  and 
justling  of  it  out  as  unnecessary,  or,  at  best,  fiax  inferior  to  the 
reading  of  common  prayer,  which  was  made  no  better  than  an 
idol  by  many  ignorant  and  superstitious  people.    Add  to  which, 
(which  was  not  foreseen,  but  since  hath  come  to  pass,)  that  the 
liturgy  hath  been  a  great  means  to  make  and  increase  an  idle 
and  unedifying  ministry,  which  contented  itself  with  set  forms, 
made  to  their  hands  by  others,  without  putting  forth  themselves 
to  exercise  the  .gift  of  prayer  with  which  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
pleaseth  to  furnish  all  his  servants,  whom  he  calleth  to  that 
<^cel"* 

The  statements  just  given  from  the  Directory,  and  elicited 

*  "  He  that  knoweth  God  and  his  worker  and  knoweth  his  own  sins  and  wants^  it 
acquainted  with  the  best  prayer-book." — ^BAxm. 
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from  those  who  had  full  knowledge  of  both  the  useful  and 
unhappy  effects  resulting  from  the  use  of  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  in  a  whole  kingdom  of  Protestants,  will  show  that  we 
have  not  been  too  particular  in  our  arguments  against  the  im- 
position, by  human  authorily,  of  set  forms,  operating  to  the 
exclusion  of  extemporaneous  or  free  prayer  by  the  Christian 
pastor,  in  the  public  worship  of  God.  Those  arguments  might 
receive  additions  were  it  necessary  here;  but  let  it  suffioe  to 
remark,  that  when  little  care  is  bestowed  on  the  religious  edu- 
cation and  selection  of  young  men  for  the  gospel  ministry,  as  is 
the  case  in  the  Church-establishment  in  England ;  when  persons 
of  xmtried  gifts,  slender  theological  knowledge,  and  habits  of 
piety  still  \informed,  ''take  orders,"  as  it  is  called,  we  cannot  be 
surprised  that  such  a  help  as  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  is 
found  to  be  useful  But  we  know  that  the  evangelical  pastor 
is  authorized  by  the  Word  of  Gtod,  and  called  to  exercise  his  g^ 
of  prayer,  in  the  worshipping  assemblies  of  Christians.  This 
duty,  as  I  have  before  said,  he  is  bound  to  discharge  in  the 
best  manner  and  form  that  he  can  invent,  in  a  premeditated  form^ 
if  that  be  the  best  to  express  the  desires  and  stir  up  the  affections 
of  others. 

It  is  injurious  every  way  to  be  careless  of  his  language — 
markedly  defective  in  his  sentiments,  whenever  he  is  the  mouth 
of  the  many  around  him  at  the  throne  of  heavenly  grace. 

In  relation  to  his  prayers  in  public  worship,  the  Evangelical 
Pastor  must  direct  his  serious  attention  to  three  tiiing»-«miely, 
to  the 

1.  Matter. 

2.  Order,  and 

8.  Manner  of  his  prayers. 

I.  The  Matter  of  ms  Pbayebs. 

The  matter^  in  prayer  constitutes  its  substance;  and,  as  I 

*  Such  words  as  oeour  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures^  in  relation  to  prarer,  are  learn- 
edljT  explained  (among  others)  by  Pk^ofessor  Witsins^  in  Orat  Dom.  Szer.  1  e.  x.  pu 


The  principal  Grreek  terms  ezpressiTe  of  prajer,  which  we  find  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment scriptnres^  ar^* 
'^  hinoiJi^^  entreat  J. 
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hare  before  obseryed  to  you,  it  most  be  as  diversified  as  the 
wants  and  circumstances  of  a  Christian  congregation,  and  ex- 
pressiTe  of  the  desires  of  renewed  minds.  In  proportion  to  the 
relative  importance  of  the  matter,  must  be  the  care  and  study 
of  the  pastor  to  exhibit  this  attribute  of  edifying  prayer  in  public 
worship. 

Now,  to  famish  yourselves  with  matter  for  prayer,  let  the  fol* 
lowing  directions  be  observed : 

1.  The  pastor  must  stwiy  the  various  states  of  his  own  heart ; 
note  the  workings  of  the  law  of  sin,  and  the  insidious  course  of 
this  enemy  in  his  own  mind;  mark  the  trials  to  whicb  faith  is 
exposed  in  this  world  of  sense,  and  the  changes  incident  to 
the  divine  life;  observe  the  dealings  of  God  with  himself  and 
remember  past  extremities  and  past  deliverances.  Ohristian  ex- 
perience is  a  special  and  most  instructive  teacher.  Certain  it 
is,  a  pastor  will  better  know  what  to  pray  for,  when  he  is  a 
dose  observer  of  what  transpires  in  the  spiritual  warfitre ;  when 
he  carefully  remarks  the  weakness  of  his  own  arm;  the  poverty 
of  his  own  resources;  the  variety  of  his  own  wants,  and  his 
entire  dependence  upon  the  spirit  and  grace  of  his  Bedeemer. 
Oh  I  when  he  has  often  appropriated  the  words  of  the  Psalmist, 
(Ps.  xl.,)  "I  am  poor  and  needy,  yet  the  Lord  thinkeih  upon 
me;  thou  art  my  help  and  my  deliverer;  make  no  tarrying,  O 

^  KpQ0]iv;C9,"  tappliMtioii.    Ephes.  tI  18. 

"  f^ffvtftf,"  mteroeesion.    1  Tim.  ii.  1. 

^^  oif^/to,"  desire ;  ^*  t^ikff>9tUk^^  thankagiying.    PhiL  ir.  6. 

Theodoret  of  the  Stli  cent  explains  ^^wtnywt^  (Fhil.  iT.  6.,)  translated  "requests," 
to  denote  prayer  in  general. 

Thii  will  be  conceded  with  pleasure^  as  well  as  the  exposition  which  ha  makes  of 
**  iJr^tttfM^T^fa,"  that  it  denotes  the  varions  expressicms  of  gratitude  in  prayer.  But 
the  learned  ancient  Father  considers  the  other  three  Greek  terms  to  denote  eaeh  a 
Tarions  kind  or  part  of  prayer:  thus  he  makes  *'&if<rt$>''  (Eph.  6,)  translated  ^'prayer," 
to  refer  to  that  kind  of  prayer  in  which  we  deprecate  that  which  is  evil ;  yet  this 
Tery  word  is  used  (Lnke  l  18)  in  that  prayer  in  which  Zachariah  supplicated  for  a 
son  1  npofff v;t9,  translated  supplication,  (Ephes.  yi.,)  he  refers  to  tiiat  kind  of  pnayer 
in  whioh  men  aak  for  what  is  good,  as  opposed  to  what  is  eril;  hot  the  term  sesma 
to  be  otherwise  used  in  Matt^  xzvi,  where  ow  Lord  nsed  it  to  signify^  not  a  direct 
request  for  what  is  good,  but  a  supplication  in  which  eyil  is  deprecated. 

So  also  fvra«t»f,  intercession,  is  not  confined  (1  Tim.  iL  1)  to  the  expression  of 
sympathy  in  prayer  for  the  afflicted,  but  employed  by  the  Apostle  Paul  (I  Tim.  It.  5) 
9M  a  prayer  in  which  we  ask  God  for  a  blessing  upon  our  food. 
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mj  God!"  will  he  Bot  be  4^pgeed  in  public  pzajer  to  niake 
tl^  810116  cook&fittoa  and  ^ratofiil  acluiowledgnae&t,  and  offSsr  up 
t]»e  same  petitioii  in  bebatf  of  ChriaUans  assembled  iix  irorahip  ? 

For  thia  puipose^  it  has  been  leeoDuueuded  to  pastoia,  to  keq> 
diaries  or  daily  wiitteo.  xeGoids  of  their  own  tiiab  and  eucoor- 
agementa,  in  walking  with  God.  But  whether  this  be  done  or 
not,  we  must  say,  '*  Commune  with  ihixie  own  heart  in  thy 
chamber,  and  be  still." 

u(«  To  i»p<Hue  matter  for  prayer,  the  pastor  must  diligently 
read  sad  atudy  &e  Sacrtd  Scrip^rea^  especially  the  devotional 
parts  of  &ia  wondeflrfiil  book. 

The  written  Word  of  God  is  rich  in  matter  suitable  for  prayer, 
both  public  and  private*  It  shows  what  the  aauxts  <tf  old,  ^'  who 
lived  by  fiuth,"  have  prayed  for;  it  pieces  an  infinite  variety  of 
choice  petitions  upon  our  lips;  it  describes  the  wants  of  the 
aj,nner«*^his  helplessness  and  insufficiency,  and  the  declensions 
of  the  beUever  and  Im  consequent  troubles;  and  it  contains  ex- 
ceeding great  and  precious  pcomisesi  while  it  unfolds  the  methods 
of  divii)^  gwce  in  '^  bringing  many  sons  to  gloiyl"  The  Word 
of  God  is,  therefore,  a  ^ore-houtt^  from  which  we  can  be  supplied 
with  mutter  foa:  prayer,  m  well  as  ''an  arrfwry^  in  which  are  a 
thousand  buck)eiS|  ail  shields  of  mighty  men  I" 

''Extemporaneous  prayer,"  says  one,  "if  made  up  chiefly,  as 
it  ought  to  be,  of  the  tiioughts  and  language  of  Scripture,  no 
pious  person  who  loves  his  BiUe  and  is  familiar  with  it,  ¥nll 
have  any  material  difficulty  at  all  in  following  him  who  leads, 
and  entirely  uniting  with  him." 

By  studying  the  Scriptures,  Christians  deprived  of  a  liberal 
education  have  been  known  to  improve  so  much  in  their  ability 
to  offer  up  prayer,  as  to  lead  the  devotions  of  odiers  veiy  profit- 
ably  at  the  throne  of  graoe. 

8.  To  procure  matter  for  pra3rer,  the  pastor  must  strive  "  to 
know  the  stajte  of  his  yfcci."  Such  knowledge  will  open  to  his 
view  "  the  numerous  dry  bones  in  the  valley  of  vision,"  and  dis- 
pose him  to  cry  mightily  to  God  for  the  ^irit  of  life  to  breathe 
upon  them.  His  eye  will  disoowr  the  sad  conditicm  of  those  who 
are  led  captive  by  the  Devil;  the  various  deceits  of  sin,  and  the 
various  errors  by  which  the  human  heart  fortifies  itself  in  impeni- 
tenoe.    He  will  become  acquainted  with  what  God^s  dear  childreu 
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need,  with  tbeir  trials  and  complainte,  and  with  what  they  are 
solicitous  that  he  should  pray  for  in  their  behalf;  while,  in  the 
view  of  the  various  mercies  bestowed  on  llie  xnany  around  him, 
his  lips  will  be  richly  laden  with  vanous  thanksgivings. 

4.  The  pastor  must  also  be  engaged  in  secret  prayer,  God  has 
established  a  blessed  connection  between  closet  worship  and  public 
duty.  Certain  it  is,  the  minister  who  prays  (rften  in  secret  will 
find  his  ''strength  renewed  for  his  work,  and  will  be  rewarded 
openly,"  if  not  by  many  converts  imme^ately  given  as  seals  to 
his  ministry,  at  least  by  receiving  much  of  the  "^irit  of  suppli- 
cation," and  having  much  matter  collected  &r  pubhc  prayer. 

In  secret  prayer  the  heart  is  made,  in  all  ^  states  and  exereises, 
the  subject  of  particular  reflection.  Evil,  sporinging  from  the  law 
of  sin  in  our  members,  is  discerned  and  felt,  and  the  result  of 
such  painful  experience  invariably  is,  that  we  grosm  inwardly  and 
find  much  to  pray  fbr.    Maitfik  LmsfiB,  that  successftd  reformer, 


"  WhoM  leatt  dittiii^iBilMd  dftf 
Shone  with  some  portion  of  that  heavenlj  lustre^ 
Which  makes  the  Sabbath  lovely  in  the  sight 
Of  blessed  angels  pitying  human  eares^" 

was  much  engaged  in  closet  worship.    John  Knox  wrestled  in 
private  prayer  with  God,  and  hence  derived  that  grace  which 
enabled  him  to  speak  boldly  in  the  Lord,  and  to  roll  forward  with 
much  strength  and  speed  the  chariot  of  gospel  truth  in  Scotland. 
It  was  when  Mr.  Welsh,  that  &ithM  minister  of  Qt)d,  was  en- 
gaged at  midnight  in  secret  prayer,  at  an  obscure  lodging  place  in 
his  travels,  that  a  Popish  friar,  who  overheard  him,  was  savingly 
impressed.     Sweet  to  spiritual  taste,  and  richly  laden  with  pre- 
cious truth,  are  the  sentiments  of  the  distinguished  Leighton  on  this 
subject :  "  He  that  is  much  in  prayer,"  the  Archbishop  writes, 
"  shall  grow  rich  in  grace ;  he  shall  thrive  and  increase  most  that 
is  busiest  in  this  which  is  our  very  traffic  with  heaven,  and  fetches 
the  most  precious  commodities  thence.     He  that  sets  oftenest  out 
those  ships  of  desire,  that  makes  most  voyages  to  that  land  of 
spices  and  pearls,  shall  be  sure  to  improve  his  stock  most,  and  have  ^ 
most  of  heaven  upon  earth ;  but  the  true  art  of  this  trading  is 
very  rare.     Every  trade  hath  something  wherein  the  skill  of  it 
lies ;  but  this  is  deep  and  supernatural,  and  is  not  reached  by 
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human  industry.  Industry  is  to  be  used  in  it;  but  we  must  know 
the  &culty  of  it  comes  from  aboye,  fix>m  that  spirit  of  prayer 
without  which  learning  and  wit  can  do  nothing.  Therefore,  this 
is  to  be  our  prayer  often— our  great  suit  for  the  spirit  of  prayer, 
that  we  may  speak  the  language  of  the  sons  of  God,  by  the  Spirit 
of  God,  wluch  alone  teaches  the  heart  to  pronounce  aright" 

6.  Again,  to  procure  matter  for  prayer,  the  pastor  must  carry 
dU  his  knowledge  of  the  particular  wants,  temptations,  and  vari- 
ous &ults  of  the  human  heart,  with  him  into  the  sanctuary.  He 
should  consider  that  he  is  to  pray  for  many,  whose  necessities  are 
many  and  various.  Let  Imn,  then,  pray  under  the  impression  of 
this  &ct,  and  he  will  find,  much  to  ask  for ;  for  are  not  the  ungodly 
to  be  converted?  Is  not  the  proud  sinner  to  be  abased;  the 
awakened  to  be  directed  to  the  Saviour;  the  self-righteous  to  be 
undeceived;  the  wanderer  to  be  sought  after  and  restored;  the 
weak  in  faith  to  be  strengthened ;  the  mourner  in  Zion  to  be  com- 
forted, and  all  the  saints  in  all  their  helplessness  to  be  ''kept  by 
divine  power  through  fidth  unto  salvation"?  And  having  all 
these  various  characters  around  him,  when  he  rises  up  to  offer  pray- 
er, and  their  eternal  interests  weighing  upon  his  heart,  will  he  not 
find  matter  for  prayer  ?  Oh  I  if  the  pastor  reflects  upon  the  press- 
ing wants  of  his  hearers,  and  is  indifferent  about  his  own  reputa- 
tion as  an  eloquent  prayer-maker,  he  will  often  be  ftill  and  fervent 
at  the  throne  of  grace.  It  is,  therefore,  a  good  rule  in  practice, 
that  the  pastor  should  spend  a  few  moments  in  serious  reflection, 
before  he  rises  to  pray  in  the  congregation,  pondering  the  solemn 
&ct  that  he  is  to  address  a  Being  of  infinite  majesty  and  glory,  in 
the  behalf  of  the  many,  and  running  over  in  his  thoughts  the 
various  mercies  which  his  associates  in  worship  need;  as,  for  in- 
stance, the  spirit  of  supplication,  conviction  of  their  need  of  Christ, 
pardon  of  sin,  repentance  unto  life,  faith,  sanctified  affections, 
deliverance  from  various  troubles,  support  under  various  afiOic- 
tions,  grace  to  persevere,  comfort  on  the  way,  hope  in  death,  and 
everlasting  victory  and  glory. 

6.  In  a  word,  to  procure  matter  for  prayer,  the  pastor  must  feel 
his  dependence  upon,  and  supplicate  habitually  for  himself,  the 
aids  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  With  all  that  improvement  which  the 
ministers  of  the  Word  can  make  by  their  own  efforts,  they  still 
"  know  not  what  to  pray  for  as  they  ought ;"  and  if  they  are  bom 
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again,  thej  wiU  be  oonscioufi  of  their  insufficiency.  "  The  opening 
of  the  mouth  "  (Pb.  11.)  in  holy  freedom,  and  the  enlargement  of 
the  heart  in  prayer,  must  come  fix)m  God«  Eminent  as  the  apostle 
Paul  was  in  gifts,  he  solicited  the  prayers  of  the  saints,  "that  ut- 
terance might  be  given  unto  him,  that  he  might  open  his  mouth 
boldly  to  make  known  the  mystery  of  the  gospel."  (Ephes.  vL) 
Accordingly,  another  apostle  exhorts  Christians  to  build  them- 
selyes  ''on  their  most  holy  faith,  praying  in  the  Holy  Crhost" 
(Jude  xz.) 

The  pastor,  therefore,  should  prepare  himself  for  public  prayer, 
as  if  he  expected  no  Divine  assistance ;  and  he  should  depend  on 
Divine  assistanoe  as  if  he  had  made  no  preparation. 

I  have  done  with  the  matter  of  prayer,  and  will  next  consider, 

n.  The  Order  of  Pra^yer. 

But  here  let  me  remind  you,  that  the  whole  matter  of  prayey 
is  substantially  asking  and  giving  of  thanks,  but  preaching  the 
Word  is  teaching  and  directing  others.  Do  not,  therefore,  con- 
found these  two  ministerial  acts,  either  by  praying  as  if  you  were 
instructing  Almighty  God,  or  by  preaching  in  a  tone  of  voice 
which  suits  the  exercise  of  prayer.  Do  not  address  the  Supreme 
Being  in  the  language  of  dictation  and  command,  but  supplicate 
humbly,  and  earnestly  His  mercy,  in  all  poverty  of  spirit,  and  with 
every  mark  of  reverence. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  say  that  pastoral  prayer  demands 
order  ox  method^  to  subserve  the  ends  of  social  worship.  Such 
worship  requires  the  exercise  of  the  understanding  and  the  hearts 
of  all  who  engage  in  it,  though  but  one  person  be  called  to  pray 
audibly.  Now,  both  to  be  understood  and  to  call  out  the  religious 
affections  of  others  in  worship,  onfer  in  the  pastoral  prayer  is  in- 
dispensable. Without  method  in  communicating  his  ideas,  the 
priest's  lips  cannot  teach  knowledge  in  this  or  any  other  pastoral 
duty.  True  religion,  as  it  springs  from  and  rests  upon  divine 
truth,  differs  in  this,  as  well  as  in  many  other  respects,  from  the 
devotional  acts  which  were  seen  in  the  temples  of  ancient  Pagan- 
ism, and  from  the  course  which  fitnaticism  has  taken  in  Christian 
and  Mahometan  countries.  The  priests  of  Baal,  Bacchus,  and 
other  false  deities,  were  known  to  yell  and  cut  themselves  in  wor- 
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ship,  and  to  create  various  alarming  noiaea,  to  strike  forciblj  the 
senses  of  the  irorehi|^)er3,  and  thereby  to  agitate  their  minds.  In 
like  manner,  among  sects  nominallj  ChristiaD,  we  find  some  who 
sing  and  dance  in  their  public  worship,  and  others  who  make 
sweet  religion  a  rhapsody  oS  incoherent  words;  words  uttered  in 
loud  outcries,  interrupted  by  groaninga,  screechings,  and  other 
noises  intended  to  subdue  weak,  superstitious  minds.  But  these 
human  devices  do  not  bdong  to  C9iristian  faith  and  worship ;  they 
are  inadmissible  in  the  great  duty  of  pastoral  prayer,  which  must 
be  so  conducted  as,  in  the  first  place,  to  adore  the  omnipresence 
and  omniscience  of  Deity ;  and,  in  the  seccmd  place,  to  speak  to 
the  understandings  and  the  hearts  of  C3iristian  worshippers.  For 
God  is  the  author,  not  of  confusion,  but  of  peace  and  order  in  all 
the  churches  of  the  saints.  Let  it  then  be  observed,  that  order  in 
prayer  is  'requisite, 

1.  To  express  the  nature  of  that  worship  in  which  the  church 
assembled  in  one  place  is  engaged;  for  that  worship  is  paid  to 
the  high  and  holy  One ;  that  worship  is  social,  and  consists  in  the 
expression,  by  intelligible  language,  of  the  common  desires  of 
those  who  seek  for  mercy. 

2.  Order  is  also  required,  in  pastoral  prayer,  to  prevent  (»ni8- 
sions  of  important  things,  and  to  guard  i^ainst  repetitions  of  the 
same  petitions.  We  know  enough  of  those  powers  of  the  human 
mind  which  are  called  memory  and  the  association  of  ideas,  to 
perceive  the  great  use  of  method  in  aiding  those  fkculties  in  tlieir 
exercise.  The  strength  of  memory  depends  much  on  habits  of 
association,  and  these  habits  become  useful  just  in  proportion  to 

•  the  regular  train  of  our  thoughts  on  subjects  of  deep  interest.  If 
our  thoughts  be  jumbled  together,  we  shall  forget  much  that 
ought  to  be  remembered;  we  shall  repeat  what  has  just  before 
been  said,  or  distract  the  minds  of  those  who  hear  us,  by  flying 
from  one  subject  to  another,  without  any  preparation  for  such 
unexpected  transitions  and  digressions. 

8.  It  may,  then,  with  propriety  be  said,  that  order  is  requisite 
to  excite  and  maintain  the  spirit  of  devotion  in  a  worshipping 
assembly.  An  artificial  devotion,  in  which  nervous  aflfections 
have  more  influence  than  the  graces  of  the  Spirit,  does  not  depend 
upon  order  in  prayer  or  in  preaching,  but  derives  its  aliment 
chiefly  from  incoherent  sentiments,  expressed  in  a  frenzied  man- 
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net,  and  accompanied  by  groans,  shouts,  and  other  "bodily  exer- 
cises. Hence  it  has  been  remarked,  tiiat  in  proportion  as  reason 
is  subdued,  and  animal  feelings  are  excited  among  religionists, 
that  kind  of  devotion  becomes  warmer  and  more  strongly  marked 
by  extravagances.  It  has  also  been  the  subject  of  painful  obser- 
vation, that  those  persons  are  leas  under  the  benign  tnfltience  of 
true  religion  at  home  and  in  retirement,  who  exhibit  in  public 
worship  an  uncommon  degree  of  bodily  agitation  and  frenzied 
emotion.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  by  the  term  devotum,  I 
mean  that  engagedness  of  mind  which  is  produced  by  the  truths 
or  realities  of  revealed  religion  in  the  exercises  of  worship ;  such 
as  adoring  the  infinite  attributes  of  God ;  bowing  before  the  throne 
of  his  majesty  with  the  confession  of  sins;  feasting  upon  his 
promises,  and  rejoicing  in  the  hope  of  fixture  glory.  Now,  in  all 
these  exercises  our  understanding  must  be  employed,  in  order  to 
aflfect  our  hearts  deeply  with  reverence,  with  penitential  sorrow, 
with  grateful  sentiments ;  in  a  word,  with  those  thoughts  and  emo- 
tions which  correspond  with  the  import  of  divine  truths.  For 
truth  must  be  apprehended  before  its  power  can  be  felt  in  the 
heart  Now,  to  facilitate  such  an  apprehension  of  truth  by  us, 
while  another  prays  or  preaches,  method  is  necessary;  for  the 
want  of  method  tends  directly  to  obscure  the  truth,  and  to  pro* 
duce  confiision  in  our  thoughts.  Let  then  order  be  preserved  in 
prayer. 

To  keep  order  in  prayer  and  render  it  habitual,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary that  the  pastor  should  bind  himself  to  any  unvaried  ar* 
rangement  of  the  parts  of  prayer,  nor  that  he  should  adhere  to 
one  set  of  phrases  in  expressing  the  matter  of  his  prayer.  "Variety 
relieves  the  mind  in  this  exercise,  but  it  must  be  a  variety  that  is 
consistent  with  order. 

1st  The  rules  to  be  observed  in  maintaining  order  in  prayer  are 
the  following: 

1.  To  cultivate  habits  of  thinking  on  all  important  subjects, 
which  shall  conduce  to  a  better  understanding  of  them.  He  who 
is  accustomed  to  arrange  his  thoughts  well,  on  the  various  sub- 
jects of  his  studies,  will  naturally  fell  into  method  whenever  he 
engages  in  prayer. 

2.  Let  generals  be  distinguished  from  particulars,  and  generals 
be  called  up  first    If  in  prayer  confession  of  sins  be  made  by 
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the  pastor,  let  tlie  acknowledgment  of  the  original  apostasy  of  our 
race,  and  the  total  depravity  of  our  nature,  precede  the  confession 
of  our  own  sins. 

8.  Let  things  of  the  same  kind  be  connected  together.  If  a 
person  in  prayer  asks  for  the  Holy  Spirit  to  convince  of  sin,  and 
to  break  the  heart  with  penitential  sorrow,  and  in  the  next  sen 
tence  he  utters  thanks  to  God  for  national  prosperity,  and  in  the 
next  again  laments  over  the  unbelief  and  lukewarmness  of  the 
heart,  and  then  flies  off  and  prays  for  Bible  societies,  he  surely 
prays  without  due  order^  and  his  prayer  is  calculated  to  disturb 
the  minds  of  others,  instead  of  exciting  in  them  a  devotional 
spirit  and  frame. 

4.  Let  pressing  evils  and  special  mercies  occupy  much  thought 
in  prayer,  and  the  transition  from  one  to  the  other  be  natural 
and  easy,  not  violent  and  abrupt  Graces,  and  duties^  and  deliver- 
ances have  a  connection  which  it  is  good  to  observe  in  prayer. 

2nd.  Various  general  methods  have  been  reconmiended  by  prac- 
tical writers,  to  be  observed  in  pastoral  prayer. 

Some  have  distributed  the  matter  of  prayer  into  ten  parts,  viz: 
1.  Invocation;  2.  Adoration;  8.  Confession;  4.  Petition;  5.  In- 
tercession; 6.  Pleading;  7.  Dedication;  8.  Thanksgiving;  9.  De- 
precation; 10.  Blessing. 

Some  writers  dispose  the  matter  of  prayer  into  eight  parts; 
others  place  the  whole  under  five  heads ;  to  which  let  me  add, 
that  there  are  writers  who  divide  the  whole  matter  into  two  great 
parts,  viz:  the  more  principal,  and  the  less  principal.  Under  the 
more  principal,  they  comprehend  confession,  petition,  and  thanks- 
giving ;  in  the  less  principal^  they  place  the  preface  or  introduc- 
tion— ^the  transitions  and  the  conclusion  of  prayer. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  any  particular  distribution  of  the  parts 
of  prayer  which  has  been  recommended  should  be  insisted  upon ; 
nor  does  order  and  the  usefulness  of  prayer  in  public  worship  re- 
quire that  the  pastor  should  invariably  adhere  to  that  arrangement 
which  he  himself  approves.  It  is,  however,  of  much  use  that  he 
should  keep  in  view  the  various  leading  parts  into  which  the  mat- 
ter of  prayer,  from  its  variety,  divides  itself,  and  to  have  some 
arrangement  of  the  whole  in  his  thoughts. 

The  distribution  which  I  take  the  liberty  here  to  recommend,  is 
thaLwhich  divides  the  matter  of  prayer  into  five  principal  parts, 
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yiz :  invocation,  confession,  petition,  thanksgiying,  and  interces- 
sioa.  Let  me  direct  your  attention  to  each  of  these  parts  in 
particular;  and, 

1.  Of  invocaHoTi.  This  part  of  prayer  consists  of  those  words 
which  distingoish  ^^i^^  grarkd  and  07dy  object  of  religious  adoration, 
namely,  the  one  living  and  true  God,  by  his  proper  titles  and 
peculiar  works. 

In  his  revealed  Word,  the  Supreme  Being  has  described  himself 
by  oertain  wxtms  or  terms,  which  are  expressive  of  hi^  eternal  self' 
existence  and  infinite  perfections,  and  separate  him  from  all  other 
existences — ^from  all  the  superior  and  inferior  gods  of  the  idola- 
trous nations ;  and  the  import  of  these  names  is  clearly  unfolded 
by  the  description  of  those  mighty  works  which  are  peculiar  to 
his  supreme  intelligence  and  mighty  power.  ^'  He  is  Jehovah," 
and  there  is  none  like  him,  and  no  other  gods  beside  him«  '*  He 
is  the  Father  of  Light,  with  whom  there  is  no  variableness;" 
"The  Maker  of  heaven  and  earth,  the  Lord  of  Hosts;"  "He 
doeth  according  to  his  will  in  the  army  of  heaven,  and  among  the 
inhabitants  of  the  earth,"  etc. 

Under  the  dispensation  of  grace,  and  in  his  Church,  he  reveals 
himself  to  be  "  the  Gk)d  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,"  "  the  God 
of  Israel — ^Zion's  God,"  the  God  of  truth  keeping  covenant  for 
ever,  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

Now,  in  invocation,  we  express  our  belief  of  the  unity  of  the 
Divine  Essence,  and  our  adoration  of  the  glorious  attributes  of 
that  one  God,  as  they  are  revealed  in  his  Word,  and  made  known 
by  his  works  of  creation,  providence,  and  redemption. 

For  this  part  of  prayer  the  Sacred  Scriptures  furnish  the  pastor 
with  the  most  correct  and  sublime  sentiments  respecting  God,  as 
he  is  distinguished  from  the  creatures  which  he  has  made,  and 
from  the  gods  of  the  heathen,  and  as  he  exists  in  the  immensity 
of  his  own  nature.  With  those  recorded  sentiments  the  pastor 
should  have  his  memory  weU  stocked.  He  cannot  invoke  Jeho* 
vah  in  better  language  than  the  Holy  Spirit  has  employed  in  his 
written  Word.  He  cannot  describe  the  divine  attributes  in  terms 
more  choice  and  significant  than  those  which  inspired  men  have 
had  occasion  to  use. 

This  part  of  prayer  ought  to  be  of  various  length,  according  to 
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the  variotis  assemblies  in  whicli  the  minister  of  Christ  officiates. 
In  ancient  times,  the  Church  wus  environed  by  idolatrous  nations; 
their  priests  were  constantly  thrusting  the  claims  of  their  false 
gods  before  the  eyes  and  minds  of  the  Hebrews.  This  circum- 
stance led  the  pious  to  invoke  the  Supreme  Being  by  using  terms 
which  affirmed  his  unity,  his  nature,  and  moral  greatness,  as  the 
sole  Creator  and  Governor  of  the  Universe,  and  his  infinite  eleva- 
tion above  all  that  were  called  gods.  The  Psalms  of  David  abound 
with  such  invocations.  Bead  the  96th  and  97th  Psalms,  as  illus- 
trations of  this  fact;  and  mark  the  language  of  the  prophet  Jere- 
miah, who  saw  the  powerful  forces  of  idolatry  in  battle  array 
against  the  citadel  of  divine  truth,  and  felt  in  his  own  personal 
ministry  the  fury  of  their  rage.  Jer.  x.  10 :  "  But  the  Lord  is 
the  true  God ;  he  is  the  living  God ;  he  is  the  living  God,  and  an 
everlasting  King ;  at  his  wrath  the  earth  shall  tremble,  and,  the 
nations  shall  not  be  able  to  abide  his  indignation.^ 

In  imitation  of  these  examples,  the  gospel  missionary  in  heathen 
lands,  having  all  around  him  the  .symbols  of  idolatry,  will  do  well 
in  lengthening  his  invocation  in  prayer,  to  bring  up  firequently  into 
view  the  unity  of  God — ^his  peculiar  attributes,  works,  and  claims 
upon  the  affections  and  services  of  all  his  intelligent  creatures,  and 
thereby  make  known  to  them  "the  unknown  God."  Nay,  the 
Christian  minister,  if  called  to  pray  in  any  place  with  many  of  the 
wicked  and  atheistical  around  him,  should  make  the  invocation  ' 
long,  and  dwell  upon  the  infinite  greatness  and  universal  moral 
government  of  God,  with  every  expression  of  profound  adoration. 

But  in  Christian  lands,  the  Evangelical  Pastor  usually  leads  in 
the  worship  of  God  those  who  have  not  received  the  spirit  of 
bondage  again  to  fear,  but  have  received  the  spirit  of  adoption, 
whereby  they  cry,  Abba  Father,  (Rom.  viii.  15,)  and  who  have 
fipom  children  been  instructed  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  In  such 
worshipping  assemblies,  the  invocation  in  prayer  may  be  and  should 
be  shorty  recognizing  the  unity  and  majesty  of  God,  as  Creator, 
Lawgiver,  and  King,  and  the  covenant  relation  of  his  people  to 
Him.  This  we  find  to  be  happily  done  in  those  forms  of  prayer 
which  begin  with  the  words,  "  Almighty  God  and  most  Merciful 
Father;"  "O  Eternal  God  and  most  Merciful  Father!  we  humbly 
prostrate  ourselves  before  thy  High  Majesty,"  etc. ;  "  O  Heavenly 
Father,  thy  Word  is  perfect,"  etc. ;  "  Merciful  Qt)d  and  Father," 
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etc.  See  the  Liturgy  of  the  Eefonned  Ihitch  Chtirch,  Ephes.  iii 
14 :  "  For  this  cause  I  bow  my  kneea  tmto  the  Father  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ" 

It  ought,  however,  to  be  well  considered  whether  at  this  day  the 
wofds,  "  Our  Father  in  heaven,'*  do  not,  flrom  the  influence  of 
&shion,  occur  too  frequently  in  the  prayers  of  some  pastors,  and 
occupy  the  place  which  should  be  allotted  to  the  acknowledgment 
of  the  greatness  of  God,  of  the  majesty  of  his  throne,  and  of  his 
marvellous  works.    (Exodus  xv.  11.) 

Immediately .  after  the  invocation,  petition  or  thanksgiving 
may  be  occasionally  introduced,  with  a  view  to  vary  the  order  in 
pubUc  prayers;  but  ordinarily,  after  addressing  the  Most  High, 
we  should, 

2.  Make  confession  of  sins^  and  humble  ourselves  before  him. 
(hnfessian  is  an  important  part  of  public  prayer;  important  in 
itself  as  it  discloses  thos^  exercises  of  the  heart  which  are  es- 
sential to  unfeigned  repentance  before  God,  to  fsith  in  Christ,  and 
to  the  enjoyment  of  pardoning  mercy ;  for  it  is  written,  whosoever 
abaseth  himself  shall  be  exalted.  Jesus  came,  as  he  tells  us,  "  to 
call,  not  the  righteous,  but  sinners,  to  repentance."  "  Unto  this 
man  I  look,"  (with  complacency,)  "saith  Ae  Lord,  even  unto  him 
that  is  poor  and  of  a  contrite  spirit,  and  that  trembleth  at  my  word," 
(Isa.  IxvL  2 ;)  and  it  is  important  in  its  effects,  as  it  serves  to  prepare 
the  minds  of  those  who  worship  to  supplicate  more  earnestly  for 
the  undeserved  mercies  which  they  have  received. 

Accordingly,  confession  of  sins  formed  a  part  bf  revealed  religion 
from  the  days  of  righteous  AbeL  It  accompanied  every  propi- 
tiatory sacrifice  on  the  altar ;  it  dropped  &om  the  lips  of  sinneis 
and  saints,  of  priests  and  people  in  worship ;  it  meets  our  eyes 
every  where  in  the  devotional  parts  of  Scripture ;  and  our  Lord 
describes  the  prodigal  son  returning  to  his  father's  house,  with  the 
oonfessioii  of  his  sins  expressed  in  these  affecting  terms :  *'  Father, 
I  have  sinned  against  heaven  and  before  thee,  and  am  no  more 
worthy  to  be  called  thy  son."    (Luke  xv.  16,  19.) 

Confession  of  sins  in  prayer  comprehends  two  things,  namely, 
acknowledgment  of  our  sinfulness,  criminality,  and  subjection  to 
the  penalty  of  the  law,  in  consequence  of  our  transgressions  of  its 
hioly  prec^tfl^  and  professions  of  contrition  before  God. 

Acknowledgment  of  sinfulness  and  guilt  embraces  confessions 
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of  the  apostasy  of  our  racej  (Isa.  vi.  1-^ ;  Psalm  ziv. ;)  of  our  original 
and  total  depravity ;  of  actual  transgressions  committed  by  our- 
selves, by  the  Christian  congregation  and  nation  to  which  we  be- 
long ;  of  the  aggravations  of  our  sins,  as  it  respects  their  number 
and  greatness,  and  the  circumstances  which  have  served  to  aggra- 
vate them. 

Acknowledgments  of  our  righteous  subjection  to  punishment, 
and  our  unworthiness  of  the  Divine  regards,  very  naturally  follow 
the  confession  of  siD3.  (Ps.  cxxx.  3 ;  cxv.)  But  confession  also 
includes  professions  of  contrition,  the  hearty  expression  of  shame- 
fiicedness  and  sorrow,  in  the  ^ew  of  onr  many  offenses ;  depreca- 
tion  of  the  Divine  displeasure,  (Ps.  czliii.  2  ;)  avowals  of  the  insuf- 
ficiency of  our  own  righteousness  to  procure  our  justification ;  de- 
termination to  abandon  every  self-righteous  hope ;  resolution  to 
amend  our  ways  and  turn  unto  the  Lord,  whose  arm  alone  can 
save  us ;  avowing  that  we  are  encouraged  to  pray,  and  seek,  and 
hope,  because  a  Saviour  has  come  into  the  world.  The  Reformed 
Church  famishes  in  her  liturgy  an  excellent  form  of  such  confes- 
sion, in  public  social  worship,  in  these  words : 

**  0  Eternal  God  and  most  Merciful  Father  I  we  humbly  prostrate  ourselves 
before  thy  High  Miyesty,  against  which  we  have  so  often  and  grievously  offended, 
and  acknowledge,  if  thou  shouldst  enter  into  judgment  with  us,  that  we  have 
deserved  nothing  but  eternal  death ;  for,  besides  that  we  are  by  original  an  un< 
dean  in  thy  sight,  and  children  of  wrath,  conceived  in  sin  and  brought  forth  in 
iniquity,  whereby  all  manner  of  evil  lusts,  striving  against  thee  and  our  neigh- 
bor, dwell  within  us ;  we  have  also,  indeed,  firequently  and  without  end,  trans- 
gressed  thy  precepts,  neglected  what  thou  hast  commanded  us,  and  done  what 
thou  hast  expressly  forbidden  us.  We  have  strayed  like  sheep  and  gready 
offended  against  thee,  which  we  acknowledge  and  are  heartily  sorry  for ;  nay, 
we  confess  to  our  shame  and  to  the  praise  of  thy  mercy  towards  us,  that  our  sins 
are  monce  than  the  hairs  of  our  head,  and  that  we  are  indebted  ten  thousand  tal- 
ents and  not  able  to  pay.  Wherefore,  we  are  not  able  to  be  called  thy  children, 
nor  to  lift  up  our  eyes  towards  heaven,  to  pour  out  our  prayers  before  thee. 
Nevertheless,  0  Lord  Gk>d  and  Iferdful  Father  I  knowing  that  thou  dost  not  de- 
sire the  death  of  a  sinner,  but  that  he  may  turn  firom  his  wickedness  and  live ; 
and  that  thy  mercy  is  infinite,  which  thou  slowest  unto  those  who  return  unto 
thee;  we  heartily  call  upon  thee,  trusting  in  our  Mediator  Jesus  Christ,  who  is 
that  Lamb  of  Qod  that  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world,  and  we  beseech  thee 
to  commiserate  our  infirmity,  forgiving  us  all  our  sins,  for  Ohrist^s  sake,**  etc.* 

I 
*I  here  insert  the  "prayer  of  general  eonfeflnon"  from  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer:  ''Almighty  God  and  most  Mereifol  FatheTp  we  have  erred  and  itrayed  from 
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This  branch  of  pastoral  prayer  should  scarcely  ever  be  wholly 
omitted,  for  it  essentially  belongs  to  the  worship  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  by  sinners. 

After  confession,  and  before  petitions  be  offered  in  prayer,  the 
pastor  may  happily  introduce,  in  behalf  of  the  church  praying, 
short  prof essicyfia  of  faith  in  the  revelations  and  promises  of  Gk)d ;  for 
her  petitions  rest  upon  revealed  &cts,  and  she  draws  her  warrant 
to  ask  for  blessings  from  the  divine  promises  given  in  the  written 
Word.  Such  professions  of  fiiith  we  find  in  the  Holy  Scripture 
incorporated  with  supplication.  A  beautiful  example  of  such 
union  occurs  in  Psalm  cxxx. :  "  Out  of  the  depths  have  I  cried 
unto  thee,  O  Lord  1  hear  my  voice ;  let  thine  ears  be  attentive  to 
the  voice  of  my  supplication.  If  thou,  Lord  I  shouldst  mark  in- 
iquities, who  shall  stand?  Bid  there  isfbrgiveneas  with  thee^  thai 
thou  mayest  be  feared.^^ 

In  conformity  with  such  recorded  examples,  the  pastor,  after 
confession,  may  say :  We  believe  that  thou  hast  sent  thy  Son  into 
the  world  to  save  sinners ;  we  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the 
stone — the  tried  stone— the  precious  comer-stone  which  thou  hast 
laid,  in  Zion,  for  a  sure  foundation,  and  that  other  foundation  can 
no  man  lay  than  that  which  is  laid.  May  we,  as  living  stones,  be 
built  upon  this  divine  foundation,  and  grow  up  into  an  holy  temple 
.  in  the  Lord ! 

8.  Petition,  is  the  third  part  of  prayer.  It  is,  strictly  speaking, 
direct  praying,  and,  therefore,  should  occupy  a  large  place  in  the 
exercise,  and  constitute  its  body.  Some,  however,  seem  to  forget 
this  feet,  and  instead  of  humbly  asking  God  for  mercy,  when 
they  pray,  are  employed  in  those  exhibitions  of  truth  which 
belong  to  preaching. 

The  subjects  of  petition  are  many,  for  oirr  wants  are  many,  and 
the  evils  from  which  we  desire  to  be  delivered  are  various.    All 


thj  inty,  like  lost  sheep ;  we  liaTe  followed  too  nraeli  the  devices  and  denres  of  our 
own  hearts;  we  hare  offended  against  thjr  holy  laws;  we  hare  left  undone  those 
fhings  which  we  ought  to  haye  done,  and  we  have  done  those  things  which  we  ong^t 
net  to  hare  done,  and  there  is  no  health  in  ns.  But  thon,  O  Lord,  hare  merey^  upon 
u%  miserable  oflfinders."  Between  the  two  forms  just  presented  tbere  is  a  striking 
sgreement  in  sentiment ;  yet  if  thej  are  carefully  oompared,  in  respect  to  the  amount 
of  truth  whieh  they  respeotlyely  arow — the  depth  of  oonfcMion,  and  the  extent  of 
eoDirition — the  judgment  will  incline  fayorablj  towards  the  prayer  in  our  liturgy. 
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those  subjects,  Iiowever,  may  be  reduced  to  four  classes,  namely: 
1,  Deliverance  from  evils;  2.  Supply  of  wants ;  8.  The  oontinu- 
ance  of  present  Divine  fiivors,  especially  of  the  abiding  influences 
of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  4.  Arguments  and  pleadings. 

Petitions  for  delivaranoe  from  evils  relate  to  sin  in  its  power 
and  pardon;  to  temptations  from  our  corrupt  nature,  from  the 
world,  and  from  the  great  adversary,  the  devil ;  to  the  distressing 
troubles  of  the  heart,  arising  from  declensions  in  religion,  and 
the  withdrawal  of  the  Divine  presence,  and  to  the  pressure  of 
eztemal  afflictions. 

Petitions  for  the  supply  of  wants  refer  to  all  needed  grace 
now  and  in  time  to  come,  and  ^*to  that  glory  which  is  to  be 
revealed  hereafter," 

Petitions  for  the  continuance  of  mercies  abound  in  Holy 
Scripture,  and  refer  either  to  earthly  comforts  or  to  spiritual 
blessings;  the  latter  of  which  are  briefly  comprehended  by  the 
Psalmist  in  these  words,  "  Take  not  thy  Holy  Spirit  from  me — 
uphold  me  with  thy  free  Spirit"    (Pa.  li.) 

Petitions  embracing  arguments  and  pleadings  are  those  which 
drop  fix)m  the  lips  in  holy  importunity  at  the  throne  of  grace. 
God  permits  his  people  to  wrestle  with  him  in  prayer: — ^then 
they  earnestly  plead  the  infinite  merits  of  the  Saviour;  the 
promises  are  converted  into  arguments,  and  former  deliverances 
and  helps  in  extremities  are  employed,  not  with  irreverence 
and  undue  familiarity,  but  with  holy  liberty  and  trembling,  in 
pressing  their  humble  requests.    (Ps.  IL) 

4.  Another  part  of  prayer  is  thanksgiving.  This  is  such  an 
obvious  duty  in  worshipping  that  Being  who  "is  the  giver  of 
every  good  and  perfect  gift,"  and  who  also  giveth  the  spirit 
of  prayer,  that  though  it  be  in  its  nature  something  different 
from  direct  petitioning,  it  is  to  be  considered  a  constituent  part 
of  public  pastoral  prayer.  Phil.  iv.  6:  "In  every  thing,  by 
prayer  and  supplication  with  thanksgiving,  let  your  requests  be 
made  known  unto  God." 

The  subjects  of  thanksgiving  are  the  various  displays  of  the 
Divine  goodness  made  to  us  in  creation,  |»ovidence,  and  espe- 
cially in  redemption. 

Some  of  the  mercies  of  God,  for  which  we  are  to  be  thankful, 
are  ordinary,  and  others  occasional. 
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Some  are  coizunoQ  to  the  wicked  and  the  lighteous,  as  rational 
creatoxes— 4he  inhabitantg  of  the  same  country — ^the  citizens  of 
one  commonwealth,  or  subjects  of  pne  kin^om;  and  other 
mercies  are  peculiar  to  those  who  dweU  on  Mount  Zion,  and 
are  actually  redeemed  bj  grace. 

Some  bleseings  are  such  a3  improve  the  outward  condition  in 
this  world,  as  bodily  health,  food,  raiment,  peace,  prosperity  in 
our  secular  affairs,  fruitful  seasons,  etc.;  and  other  mercies  are  of 
a  spiritual  and  heavenly  nature,  and  do  the  soul  good,  even  when 
afflictions  aliound,  and  when  the  body  is  decaying  and  dying. 

Who  can  counJt  up  the  mercies  of  God?  They  axe  more  than 
we  can  number,  and  new  every  morning.  They  flow  out  and 
fiU  up  every  moment  of  our  existence.  It  cannot  be  expected, 
therefore,  that  a  complete  enumeration  of  them  can  be  made  in 
a  few  pastoral  prayers;  but  gceat  mercies  ought  not  to  be  for- 
gotten, inasmuch  as  they  comprdiend  the  less,  and  special  mercies 
and  remarkable  deliverances  ought  to  be  particularly  mentioned ; 
and  if  the  whole  cannot  be  enumerated  at  one  time,  and  in  one 
prayer,  their  very  number  will  serve  to  give  a  pkadng  varisly  to 
the  TnaMer  of  prayer. 

The  pastor,  therefore,  may  on  one  occasion,  in  giving  thanks 
in  public  prayer,  dwell  particularly  on  common  mercies  bestowed 
on  the  people  and  on  the  church;  and  on  another  occasion,  his 
lips  may  be  occupied  with  an  accumulation  of  special  mercies. 
This  part  of  his  duty  cannot  be  mistak^i;  it  obtrudes  itself  upon 
his  attention* 

6.  I  shall,  therefore,  proceed  to  speak  of  intercession^  as  it  con- 
stitutes another  constituent  branch  of  pastoral  prayer. 

Next  to  praying  for  ourselves,  it  is  our  duty  to  intercede  for 
others.  Ike  Christian  Pastor  especially  must  engage  in  inter- 
cessions; for  h^  is  expressly  commanded  so  to  do.  1  Tim.  iL  1 : 
''I  command,  therefore,  that  first  of  aU  supplications,  prayers, 
iniercessions^  and  the  giving  of  thanks,  be  made  for  all  men ;  for 
kings  and  all  that  are  in  authority."  "  Pray  for  the  peace  of 
JeruBcdem" — *^pray  for  them  that  despitefuUy  use  you  and  per- 
secute you." 

Christians  are  members  of  "one  body,"  and  Christian  congre- 
gations are  parts  of  the  visible  Church  Catholic.  As  men,  we  are 
related  to  one  another  in  various  ways;  and  upon  these  relations, 
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natural,  civil,  and  religions,  the  duty  of  intercession  in  prayer 
rests.  Love  prompts  this  expression  of  our  desires,  that  othecs 
may  partake  of  the  common  salvation. 

Intercession  is  either  general  or  particular. 

(1.)  General  intercession  may  be  made  for  all  classes  and  con- 
ditions of  men:  for  the  nations  that  sit  in  darkness;  for  the 
outcasts  of  Israel,  and  for  the  whole  Church  militant  Exam- 
ples of  such  intercessions  are  to  be  found  in  no  small  number 
in  Scripture,  and  serve  to  unfold  the  noble  spirit  of  benevolence 
that  characterizes  our  religion.  Moses  was  a  mighty  intercessor 
for  the  children  of  rebellion  in  the  wilderness  of  Arabia.  The 
apostle  Paul  interceded  much  ''for  his  brethren  and  kinsmen^ 
according  to  the  flesh." 

(2.)  Particular  intercessions  in  prayer  are  made  for  individuals: 
for  the  godly  under  temptation  and  persecution ;  for  the  bereaved, 
the  sick,  the  needy,  the  awakened  in  spirit,  and  those  who  are  &r 
off  upon  the  sea. 

The  pastor  in  prayer  must  intercede  for  the  &miUes  under  his 
oversight — ^for  the  ministry  of  reconciliation — ^for  the  nussionariofi 
whom  the  Church  has  sent  abroad,  and  for  the  persons  in  distress 
who  solicit  his  prayers. 

To  aid  the  pastor  in  this  good  work  of  intercession,  let  him, 
under  proper  regulations,  institute  societies  for  prayo*,  and  call 
on  the  pious  to  bear  up  his  arms,  while  he  intercedes  for  sinnera 
and  prays  for  the  prosperity  of  Jerusalem. 

I  have  now  spoken  of  the  principal  parts  of  prayer;  but 
must  not  forget  to  observe  here,  that  some  attention  should  be 
paid  by  the  pastor  to  the  manner  in  which  he  concludes  his  pray- 
ers. The  conclusion  must  not  be  abrupt,  nor  uttered  in  a  rapid 
and  slovenly  way,  but  easy,  solemn,  and  dignified,  if  must  be 
such  as  to  show  that  the  prayers  of  the  Church  ane  offered  up  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  for  no  man  cometh  accept- 
ably unto  the  Father  but  by  him :  or  the  conclusion  may  consist 
of  some  siuJi  doxology  as  will  serve  to  strengthen  fidth,  and  leave 
suitable  impressions  of  God's  miajesty,  and  of  covenant  relations 
to  Him,  upon  the  heart 

ni.  Manner   of  Prayer. 

The  manner  of  prayer  remains  to  be  spoken  of;  for  as  the  pas- 
tor is  considered  to  be  in  a  worshipping  assembly,  and  not  in  his 
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doaeti  lie  msij  give  offense  by  his  manner  of  uttering  prayer,  al- 
thongli  liis  matter  be  excellent,  and  his  heart  bum  witldn  him  in 
holy  affection.  To  the  manner  of  prayer  belong  three  things : 
1.  tJesture ;  2.  Pronunciation,  or  tone  of  yoice ;  8.  Style,  or  lan- 
guage in  prayer. 

1.  Gesture  includes  the  attitude  or  posdtion  of  the  body,  the  use 
of  the  hands,  and  the  expression  of  the  countenance. 

With  r^ard  to  ike  posture  of  the  body  to  be  observed  in  prayer 
by  the  pastor  and  the  congregation,  there  is  no  scriptural  rule, 
excepting  the  general  one,  that  the  posture  must  express  revermoe. 
The  examples  recorded  by  the  sacred  writers  recommended  three 
positions  of  the  body,  viz :  bowing  the  head,  (Heb.  xL  21 ;  Exod. 
ix.  31;  Ps.  xov.  6;)  kneeling,  (Acts  xx.  86;)  standing,  (1  Kings 
viii  14.)  But  these  vanous  modes  are  overlooked  by  many,  and 
ilm  violence  of  sectarian  zeal  will  fasten  to  one  particular  exam« 
pie,  and  give  to  it  alone  the  authority  of  a  divine  law.  Some  in- 
sist  that  the  assembly  in  prayer  should  kneel,  because  the  Saviour 
knelt  J  some  contend  that  we  should  all  stand  in  prayer,  for  in 
tUi  solemn  e^cercise  we  read  that  individuals  and  congregations 
stood;  whilst  others  adopt  the  practice  of  bowing  the  head  in 
weiship.  ]#0(  us  not  convert  our  customs  into  divine  laws,  bind- 
ix^  the  oonsoienc^  of  others,  but  speak  with  caution  on  this 

Knfiding  is  to  be  recommended  in  domestic  or  closet  worship ; 
but  it  is  inconvenient  in  public  religious  assembHes« 

Bowing  the  hadj  from  the  mode  of  seating  the  worshippers  in 
our  places  of  worship^  has  many  conveniences  attached  to  it. 

But  standing  in  prayer  was  the  posture  in  tiie  congregations  of 
old,  and  generally  adopted  in  the  primitive  Christian  churches, 
Jii8tin  Marty?!  in  his  Second  Apology,  tells  us,  ''that  the  congre- 
gation all  rose  up  and  offered  their  prayers  to  Qod.^  The  preach- 
em  called  upon  the  people  to  stand  up  and  pray  for  a  Divine  bless- 
ing. Origin  sayS|  "  Wherefore,  standing  up,  let  us  beg  help  from 
Gradf  that  we  m^y  be  blessed  in  Christ  Jesus,  to  whom  be  glory 
for  ever  and  ever.^  And  again,  "  Standing  up,  let  us  offer  sacrifices 
to  the  Father  through  Christ,  who  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sinS| 
to  whom  be  glory  and  dominion  for  ever  and  ever.  Amen.^ 
Kneeling  in  worship  became  the  custom  on  penitential  days. 

But  while  standing  in  worship  is  commendably  observed  by 
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leligious  BocielieSy  it  is  to  be  lamented  tliat  ao  many,  during  prayer, 
stand  up,  not  to  worship  God  in  deep  reyerenoe,  but  to  \x>nfonn 
to  custom  and  stare  around  them. 

But  our  business  at  present  is  to  consider  what  is  the  proper 
posture  to  be  observed  in  prayer  by  the  pastor.  Various  consid- 
erations urge  that  he  should  stand  in  prayer. 

Observing  this  attitude,  his  action  and  countenance  should  be 
marked  with  solemnify.  He  is  standing  upon  holy  ground,  in  tha 
more  immediate  presence  of  the  Great  King,  before  whom  the 
angel  Gabriel  stands,  and  seraphs  veil  their  &ces  in  heaven. 

Qestures  in  prayer  should  be  few.  The  hands  may  indicate  sup- 
plication by  a  significant  intertwining  of  the  fingers,  or  be  occar 
sionally  raised  a  little,  in  token  of  the  engagedness  of  the  mind; 
but  active  movements  of  the  whole  person  do  not  look  well  in  a 
pastor.  Some  of  the  dissenting  ministers  of  London  had  the  prac- 
tice of  raising  their  hands  high  above  their  heads  in  prayer,  and 
throwing  their  arms  up  and  down,  to  express  fervency;  butmoh 
gesticulations  were  better  omitted. 

Some  pastors  in  our  own  country  keep  their. eyes  open  during 
prayer,  and  roll  them  about  in  view  of  the  congregation.  This 
practice  is  not  to  be  commended ;  it  is  very  remote  from  the  ap- 
pearance of  devotion ;  and  those  who  indulge  in  it  eith^  must  be 
men  of  uncommon  powers  of  abstraction,  of  which  there  is  no 
evidence,  or  they  must  have  committed  their  prayers  so  well  to 
memory  as  not  to  suffer  interruption,  in  reciting  them,  from  the 
vision  of.  sensible  objects  around  them. 

2.  With  respect  to  the  primunciaiion  of  words,  and  tone  of  voice, 
in  prayer,  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  indistinctness  in  utter- 
ance, often  created  by  rapidity  of  speech  and  a  uniform  drawling 
tone.'  Especially  should  the  pastor  guard  against  a  manner  in 
prayer,  which  would  seem  to  indicate  that  he  was  dictaJting  to  the 
Almighty,  or  autiioritatively  giving  orders  in  a  loud  and  com- 
manding tone  to  an  inferior.  This  mode  of  expressing  words, 
however  wholesome  the  words  tiiemselves  may  be  in  pray^,  ia 
very  offensive.  It  grates  upon  the  pious  ear,  and  lacerates  the 
pious  heart.  Ohl  let  the  voice  in  prayer  express  humble  suppli- 
cation; let  the  pastor  ever  realize  before  whom  he  stands  in 
prayer,  and.how  unworthy  he  and  all  with  whom  he  prays  are  of 
the  Divine  regards.    To  which  let  me  add,  that  his  voice  should 


be  neitlner  too  Jaw  &or  tck>  idevahi  into  a  aareechiiig  pitch ;  hki  or- 
ticotatuto  sIuMild  not  be  lapid  in  prayer,  bnt  has  tone  that  whioh 
oombines  fervency  with  humility.  Thare  have  been  instaooee  of 
pastors,  who,  driven  by  the  ardor  of  their  own  minds,  have  rodied 
into  prayer  '^  as  the  horae  rashes*  into  bi^e,!'  and  by  volnldlity  of 
speech  left  the  congregation  to  guess  at  what  they  were  saying. 

S.'  Special  attention  shonld  aliao  be  paid  to  i^  or  language  in 
pteayer.  •  ' 

.  Two  extremes,  in  relation  to  ike  language  to  be  used  in  prayer, 
are  to  be  carefuUy  avoided.  The  on«  is  a  low,  fiuniliar  style,  va 
addressing  the  Supreme  Being  as  if  he  were  one  like  ourselves; 
the  other  the  affectation  of  too  much  neatness  ^and  elpganoe. 
Shetorical  onUunents  are  hardly  to  be  tolerated  in  this  part  of 
di^ne  worship.  Simplioily  and  deamess  shirajld.'eharaoteme  the 
language  whioh  the  pastor  is  to  use  in  pray^.  He  is  leading  the 
devotions  of  peraons  of  variousi  omental  powiers.  Some  of  them  aan 
not  only  poor,  but  illiterate:  His  woids,  theirefore,  should  be  such 
as  may  be  easily  .understood,  and  so  arranged  at  the  same  time  as 
to  take  hold  of  the  heart,  and  call  out  and.express  all  its  desffes. 
His  language  must  be  plain,  neat,  aaid  patibetie.  He  may  not  in 
the  use  of  suc^  language  be  admired^  but  he  will  be  felt  by  those 
who  have  the  spirit  of  prayer. 

Some,  indeed,  pray  in  a  style  of  composition  which  approaches 
to  Hankviarsey  and  in  a  strain  which  shows  that  they  are  more  intent 
on  displaying  their  art  and  fine  taste  in  composition,  than  on  jve^ 
vailing  with  God  to  grant  the  requests  of  their  lips. 

It  has  been,  strongly  recommended  to  use  much  Scripture  lan- 
guage in  prayer.    ''  The  style  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  as  one  remarkS| 
"is  fittest  for  holy  and  spiritual  exercises.".  Yet  words  from 
Scripture  may  be  improperly  used  and  applied  in  prayer.    A  min- 
ister oiice  in  iny  healing  prayed  ^^that  the  Church  might  notbesB 
Mount  Gilboa,  on  which  thesre  lell  neither  rain  nor  dew."    Now 
the  &ci  is  that  there  fell  on.Mount  Gilboa  raiu  and  dew  in  as  large 
quantities  after  David  wrote  his  celebrated  elegy  as  before.    The 
minister,  thereibre,  stated  as  a  £ict  what  never  occurred.    Other 
misapplications  of  Scripture  might  here  be  mentioned.    These  are 
sometimes  detected  in  the  prayers. of  the  pioua  illiterate,  vrho  may 
be  ezeused  this  impropriety ;  but  they  ought  not  to  appear  in  the 
supplications  of  an  Evangelical  Pastor  who  is  .set  apart  to  study 
and  to  expound  the  Scriptures. 


yriiidra«  (b0  Wool  of  a«d. 

I  lmf«  jtuit  dkoii4»d  Ae  nlitaon  ir^^ 
the  important  gift  of  prayer;  and  the  best  impioyen^ent  of  ^ 
9ai%¥s^  wliifiti  I  can  MiggeBt  to  yov,  la  bj  mraflil  jttudy  to  diatin.- 
IfuM^ — 

1*  Bolween  tine  eackmotdiBaijr  wd  ike  ovdinaiy  gifti  of  €he 
Spiisi ;  And  ffflwriallj, 

9,  BdiroeB  the  gifts  and  tke  graoes  of  the  %Mt 

BeMer  knowle^B^  ef  ^ke  difeimoe  of  ^eae  enjtowmepte  ivffl 
anaUfiyen^  ondeiateid  AeSenptiilea;  to  «aeevlainthe  tuiIwb 
and^to  evidmea  of  dmais  Ji& ia  Aie  aoid ;  to  eanmiae  into  yow 
atato,  under  dleaanerxaya  of  dmnetrath;  aa  well  aa  to  judge  moie 
loonmsily  leapeedng  fte  ((dianflteia  of  tibeae  aiwuid  you  w^  pn- 
Sm  the  Oariatiaa  fiith* 

ICoat  oerfcablj  limiA  a  aidgeot  whaoh  olaiQia yoar  aerioua  ooo- 
iidenKlion.  To  tindeiatand  it  well|  eaiaot  ftU  to  itadeoeiTe  aonie 
who  cherish  fisJae  hopes,  and  to  resolTe  diftooltiea  wUdh  dintub 
the  peaoe  of  otkom.  IfotaArirliafieiievrodihejr^^ftelMyine 
flpirit  whieh  they  poaaesa,  in  tiie  light  ^  the  graoea  wMoh  diatiiH 
foiah  ^'thenenr  xaanoftheheartL*'  Kot «  fbw  have  been  tempted 
to  think  that  ^y  'vere  deatitiite  of  apirituitl  life,  "beoanise  ilrar 
asubda  weore  ao  ill  fumiahed  irith  the  gifta  of  knowledge^  of  utter* 
anm^  and  of  pn^er^  Under  the  infiuenoe  of  error  heie,  numy 
panona  who  beUere  and  have  a  li^  to  the  pxeoioua  pvomieea  of 
the  gospel,  hare  lefiiaed  to  veoeive  theee  oenaolationB  wMoh  it  is 
the  will  of  tiunr  faeaprenly  Father  that  tiiej  ahoold  lic^y  ei^oy. 

The  apoalle  Pftul,  who  lived  in  an  age  when  both  die  extm- 
Oidinaxy  and  the  ordinazj  gifts  of  the  Spirit  were  inofMorled  to 
9Mny,  dbeels  our  attention  to  the  momentous  differenee  betwe^a 
thegU)a  and  gcacea  of  the  Spirit,  in  that  bkapler  (l€or.  xiiL)  wkidk 
itta  neror  bSti&i  to  aeisBe  upon  the  aolenm  thou^ts  of  those  w1m> 
tead  hia  Epaades  to  the  ehurchea.  His  words  aare  these:  ^^Though  I 
a{mk  with  the  tosBgaea  of  men  and  of  angels,  and  have  not  diari^, 
I  am  heoome  aa  a  aounding  brass  and  a  tinkling  eymbal ;  and 


iMigh  I  ba^  ih#gift  tf  ppopheoy^  nd  tuulenrtaBLd  all  mystccki 
aad  «U  kaowledgB;  and  tiura^  I  hate  idl  fioA,  so  thatl  could 
sgiBove  moantmit,  and  have  not  cdiavity^  I  am  notbing^'  eta 
Soek  waa  tike  doatrae  of  that  apoaiki^  irho  waa  himself  xicUj 
endowed  with  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  His  words  plainlj 
tUiCk  that,  to  be  an  heir  of  eternal  ^)7i  g^  c^  na  m/fficmt; 
jMM»  mast  be  im^aiiled  and  Muted:  i2^ the  heart;  /Mieft  must  appro- 
priate tbe  Saviour  in  all  hur  offieei ;  Iftm  or  ^tkarity  mnst  be  the 
piedomimuit  aentinient  in  the  aoid* 

Let  me  request  you  to  ponder  this  doetrina  Fix  y oar  thoughts 
en  those  TiaioQs  ^bBa  <rfthe  Bpirifc  wloeh  may  be  possessed  by  om 
who  is  not  astuated  by  "  dla7%/'  that  hearenrborn  princi|de  of 
Ufe  and  action ;  and 

(1.)  Ofjmfriboy,  miextraofdiBarygiftofliieHd^  Tbese 

men  who,  in  former  ages,  had  this  wenderM  gift,  were  enlight- 
ened to  see  in  vinon  ft&tum  events — to  kifow  what  dionld  happen 
at  partienlar  periods  to  nations  and  indiridnals. 

It  w3l\  be  readily  acknowledged  by  every  person  who  consideai 
diis  patticnlar  endowment,  that  it  is  the  greatest  which  a  finite 
mind  can  receive.    How  astonishing  is  it  that  men,  whose  presci* 
enee  does  not  extend  to  the  events  of  a  sin^  fatnre  day,  should 
be  able  to  describe  the  rias  and  fall  of  emi»reB  for  centuries  to 
eotne,  and  to  prediet  trtdy  whait  should  be&Il  individuals  and 
satiotta  befote  they  eadsted?    Yet  these  things  did  the  ancient 
fm^ets  of  Jehovah,  and  some  of  the  aposdea  of  our  Lord  Jesua 
Obriflt     They  fbretold  revohttions  in  the  kingdoms  of  men  in 
tkmr  own  day,  when  die  faisinlments  lor  such  work  were  not  in 
being.    Ilfeey  ptophested  ihat  eortails  events  should  take  plaoe» 
wb*^  to  human  ft^sas^^  and  calculation,  the  very  reverse  was 
likely  to  happen.    Yet  the  gift  of  prophecy  was  not  saving  grace. 
One  might  be  Med  with  prophette  inq)irataons,  and  still  not  pos- 
sess a  '*  heart  right  with  God."    Balaam  was  a  true  prophet,  yet 
lie  ftDjdously  derired  *^to  enrse  the  pe((^le  of  God.^'    Depravity 
WM  ttnsnbdued  in  hte  souL    *'  He  loved  the  wages  of  unrig^t* 
eottsness."    He  was  ^  a  sotdsdin^  brass  and  a  tinkling  cymbal,''  in* 
tffenttnents  of  musio  that  emit  sounds,  but  have  no  living  principle 
in  tikemselves. 

(IK:)  AnoAer  exlraexdinaiy  gift  of  the  Spirit  was  mirads^worhing. 

A  mirade  need  not  be  defined  hm^    It  will  be  su£Slcient  to 
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observe  that  miraculous  works,  bj  suspending  or  exeeeding  tboM 
laws  which  establish  a  fixed  order  among  natural  phenomena,  a^ 
tracted  the  attention  of  men  in  whose  presence  thej  were  wrought^ 
and  were  considered  to  be  striking  evidences  of  the  almighty 
power  of  God. 

It  rk[uires  but  little  reflection  to  be  convinced  that  for  one  to 
possess  the  gift  of  miracles,  to  be  able  to  heal  the  sick  b  j  a  touch, 
to  call  down  fire  from  heaven  in  his  own  defense,  and  to  have  the 
seas  divided  by  the  moven^ent  of  his  rod,  is,  in  respect  of  gifts,  to 
be  greatly  distinguished  among  men,  as  a  special  agent  of  the  Most 
High.  Such  a  person  is  invested  with  an  endowment  with  which 
the  combined  wisdom  and  power  of  the  creatures  cannot  funush 
him. 

Yet  the  possession  of  such  miraculous  power  does  not  make  a 
sinner  "  a  new  creature  in  Christ  Jesus.'^.  He  may  be  used  as  an 
instrument  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  confirm  the  truth  of  his  revela- 
tions, and  still  remain  a  stranger  to  the  joys  of  God's  salvation. 
He  may  have  £gdth  enough  to  "  remove  mountains,"  and  yet  not 
exercise  that  "precious  &ith  which  works  by  love  and  purifies  the 
heart." 

The  gift  of  miracles  is  not  the  grace  of  love.  Judas  Iscaiiot 
was  for  ft  season  a  miracle-worker.  In  common  with  the  oiher 
disciples,  sent  out  on  an  extraordinary  mission  by  their  Master,  he 
was  enabled  to  heal  the  sick  and  to  cast  out  devils ;  yet  with  this 
endowment,  bestowed  on  him  for  an  important  purpose,  the  renew* 
ing  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit  was  not  united.  The  heart  of  Judas 
was  the  seat  of  covetousness,  and  sold  under  sin.  In  his  walk 
with  the  Son  of  man  here,  "he  was  a  sounding  brass  and  tinkling 
cymbal,"  on  which  the  fingers  of  the  priests  and  rulers  afterwards 
played  successftilly. 

(8.)  Doctrinal  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  is  another,  though. 
ordinary  gift  of  the  Spirit. 

Of  this  gift  a  large  measure  may  be  communicated  to  unrenewed 
man.  Such  may  be  qualified  to  explain  difficult  passages  of  the 
Scriptures,  to  trace  the  connection  of  divine  truths,  to  defend 
the  articles  of  the  Christian  faith,  while  he  brings  out  of  his  men* 
tal  faculties  things  new  and  old,  and  nevertheless  be  blind  him- 
self to  the  glory  of  God  displayed  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Ghiist. 
The  heart,  and  not  the  understanding,  is  the  principal  seat  of  that 
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oharily  which  shall  outHre  fidih  and  hope.  From  the  manner  in 
which  the  devil  once  tempted  our  Lord  in  the  wilderness,  we  have 
leason  to  conclude  that  the  impnre  spirits  of  hell  possess  no  little 
knowledge  of  what  is  written  in  the  Bible. 

But  knowledge  of  Scripture  doctrine  is  only  a  gift  It  may  be' 
found  in  those  who  are  not "  bom  again  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit" 
Hence  the  promises  are  given,  not  to  the  wise,  nor  learned,  nor 
mighty  in  the  Scriptures,  but  to  the  "  poor  in  spirit  -^  to  those  who 
lean  upon  and  "rejoice  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  have  no  confidence  in 
the  flesh ;"  to  those  who  "love  much,"  because  "  much  has  been  for- 
given them ;"  to  those  who  "  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteous- 
ness," for  such  alone  are  "partakers  of  the  divine  nature." 

(4.)  Another  ordinary  gift  of  the  Spirit  is  uUerance.  Bj  utter- 
ance as  a  gift,  is  meant  the  ability  to  speak  readily,  pertinently, 
and  fluently  on  religious  subjects,  to  the  edification  of  others. 
This  gift  in  the  primitive  Church  was  rendered  miraculously  great^ 
lor  the  speedy  propagation  of  the  gospel  fSdth. 

At  this  day,  the  gift  of  utterance  is  not  marked  by  any  extra- 
ordinary operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  It  now  consists  in  being 
able  to  speak  on  religious  topics,  in  public  preaching  and  in  pri- 
vate conversation,  with  much  facility  and  propriety.  Those  who 
poflsess  this  gift  can  readily  express  their  ideas,  and  unfold  to 
others  the  knowledge  which  they  possess  of  doctrines,  of  religious 
exercises,  and  of  the  history  of  the  Church  in  past  ages. 

But  this  gift,  however  richly  conferred  upon  men,  does  not 
prove  that  they  have  experienced  "the  renewing  power  of  the 
Holy  Ghost"  Diotrephes,  "  who  loved  to  have  the  preeminence," 
was  no  doubt  gifted- with  utterance.  Judas  Iscariot  preached  the 
Word.  He  was  so  bold  and  free  in  utterance,  that  he  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  find  &ult  with  others  in  the  very  presence  of  his  august 
Master. 

Like  him,  one  may  preach  the  gospel  and  exhibit  great  boldness 
of  speech;  his  gift  of  utterance  may  rise  up  to  the  highest  style 
of  eloquence ;  he  may  talk  much  and  well  on  religion,  and  be 
listened  to  with  delight,  and  yet  lie  in  the  bond  of  iniquity.  Hy- 
pocrites have  had  more  of  the  gift  of  utterance  than  many  of 
€k>d's  dearest  children.  The  Pharisee's  trumpet  is  sometimes 
beaard  the  whole  length  of  the  gospel  street  Every  where  and  in 
erery  company  his  tongue  may  be  fluent  in  religious  discourse ; 
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"but  though  I  speak  with  the  tongue  of  men  and  of  angelfl|  and 
have  not  charitj,  I  am  a  sounding  bnuu  and  a  tinkling  cymbalJ' 

(5.)  The  talent  of  performing  aaidibU  prayer  in  puhlic  worship,  is 
another  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit^  and  intimately  conneoked  with  that 
of  "uiteimnoe." 

The  graee  of  God  djepofles  to  prayei.  A£ur  from  the  throne  of 
mercy  renewed  minds  cannot  remain*  But  while  it  is  a  £ACt  that 
all  who  Sffe  bom  again  do  give  ihemselYes  unto  prayer,  it  is  never- 
theless true  that  tiiey  do  not  all  pray  with  equal  capacity.  The 
gift  of  some  Ohiistians  is  small^  indeed,  whik  otkeis  not  renewed 
in  mind  display  much  talent  in  that  exercise^  They  can  pray 
with  fluency  in  appropriate  language,  and  in  an  affeeting  manner. 
But  it  i»  the  prayer  of  fiuth,  delectiye  as  the  language  may  be, 
which  Jehovah  has  promised  to  hear.  The  latter  is  grace,  the  fir- 
mer is  a  gift  merely. 

Keep  then  in  view,  the  important  distinetioii  which  you  ava 
instructed  by  the  apostle  to  make,  between  the  gifts  and  thegraoea 
of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  in  your  future  ministry  let  those  two 
classes  of  endowments  be  kept  distinct.  So  this,  not  only  for  the 
encouragement  of  some  of  the  pious  who  have  slender  gifts  but 
strong  fitith,  but  also  for  the  regulation  of  your  own  judgment 
respecting  professors  around  you. 

Ministero  are  disposed  to  be  pleased  with  those  professors  in 
their  congregations  who  have  an  uncommon  talent  in  prayer  \  but 
be  careful  that  you  do  not  confound  this  talent  with  that  ^^  charity  ^ 
which  assimilates  man  to  Qod  and  his  holy  angels.  Let  it  not  be 
forgotten  by  you,  that  the  gift  of  prayer  is  not  piety^  nor  is  it  an 
evidence  of  an  adoption  into  the  divine  £unily  and  heirship  with 
Ohrist. 

Often  has  it  been  seen  that  those  persons  who  disturbed  the 
peace  of  a  church,  decrying  the  existing  ministry  and  introducing 
new  religious  notions,  were  professoen  distinguished  by  tbeir  supe- 
rior  gift  in  prayer,  but  wanting  in  hnmiUty  and  that  holy  heart 
without  which  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord.  Undistinguished  by 
gifts  of  a  certain  kind,  which  recommended  him  to  the  notice  of 
oihexs,  would  Diotrephes  have  sought  the  preeminence?  I  trow 
not 


LECTTJEE   VI. 

CHFT»— ma  OUT  Of  PBIAOBJNO  THV  W01U3L 


Lr  this  leGtnxe^  I  most  direct  your  attention  to  that  second  and 
mote  in^ortaat  gifk^  wliich  the  imnistiy  of  the  gospel  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  brings  into  imTrwdiatP)  and  constant  reqniaitiony 
namely: 

Stooio).— Thk  caw  oy  wtKAcmNO  the  Woitn  or  God. 

This  gift  especially  qiislides  those  whom  the  Saviour  calls  into 
his  special  service,  to  he  "teachesB" — guides — '^ lights"  of  the 
ifofld. 

It  is  true  thai  prayer  is  designed  to  be  a  means  for  publishing 
gpnqpel  truths^  and  that  when  pastois  pray,  they  shotdd  aim  to  in- 
struct all  aroxuid  them  in  sound  doctrine:  still,  die  instruction  of 
others  m  the  scienoe  of  divine  truth  is  not  the  direet  object  of  pub- 
lic pastoral  prayer. 

I^  then,  the  gospel  is  to  be  preached,  and  its  glad  tidings  to  be 
spisead  abroad,  there  must  be  anatker  exerdse  in  which  the  pastor  is 
ta  engage^  and  in  which  he  is  to  sustain  the  ftiU  and  proper  char* 
aoter  of  a  gospel  teacher — an  instructor  in  the  doctrines  and  duties 
of  the  Christian  religion.  '^  Ye  are  the  li^t  of  the  world,"  said 
the  Saviour  to  those  whom  he  had  selected  to  be  his  apostles. 
''  Go^  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature/'  ^*  Go  ye  and  teach  all 
nations."  Accordingly^  in  happy  union  with  other  names  desorip* 
tive  of  their  office,  its  duties  and  its  end,  we  find  tihem  in  Scripture 
oalled  "teachers." 

Every  feust  recorded  by  the  Evangelists  and  Apostles,  most 
plainly  shows  that  the  gospel  ministry  was.instituted  by  the  Head 
of  the  Churehf  not  so  much  that  he  might  be  supplied  with  offieers 
who  should  lead  in  piayes^  or  coDduct  well  the  ritual  part  of  wor- 
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Bhip,  or  even  afford  much  aid  and  instruction  to  others  by  their 
piouB  examples ;  but,  principally^  that  the  Church  might  be  fur- 
nished with  those  who  should  make  known ''  the  mystery  of  Christ" 
crucified  and  raised  £rom  the  dead  as  the  medium  of  pardon,  and 
beseech  sinners  to  be  reconciled  to  God  by  his  death;  and  who 
should  feed  the  flock,  nourish  it  by  the  words  of  truth,  and  sus- 
tain it  by  the  promises  and  ordinances  of  Divine  appointment 
Fix  the  eye  upon  the  great  commission,  Matt  xxviii.  19,  20. 
Mark  the  particular  work  assigned  to  them,  Ephes.  iy.  11,  12 ; 
and  the  names  by  which  they  are  distinguished,  such  as  *'  apos- 
tles," "teachers,"  "ambassadors,"  "stewards,"  "preachers"  of  the 
gospel,  set  up  for  its  defense  and  promulgation.  Note  how  their 
energies  were  to  be  employed  in  their  Master's  service,  together 
with  all  the  directions  given  to  Timothy  and  Titus,  in  relation  to 
the  duties  of  their  ministry,  2  Tim.  iv.  2 ;  and  no  doubt  will  re- 
main upon  the  considerate  mind,  that  ministers  are  called,  not  to 
officiate  in  rittjud  servicea^  as  the  pagan  priests  were  seen  to  do;  not 
to  usurp  authority  over  human  minds,  as  the  Druidical  priests 
claimed  the  power  of  doing;  but  to  dissipate  ignorance,  awaken 
thought,  sow  the  seeds  of  truth  in  the  minds  of  men,  and  make 
liiem  "the  children  of  light  and  of  the  day."  "Let  the  eldeis 
that  rule  well  be  counted  worthy  of  double  honor :  eapeeiaily  they 
who  labor  in  the  Word  and  doctrine?^    (1  Tim.  v.  17.) 

Publication  of  the  truths  of  the  Divine  Word  by  suitable  min- 
isters, is  obviously  every  thing  in  the  Christian  system.    The  re- 
ligion  of  Christ,  although  it  comprehends  all  the  doctrines  of 
natural  religion,  is  a  Supernatural  Bevelatiaru    Jesus  Christ  is  a 
Saviour  come  from  heaven,  the  extraordinary  and  unspeakable 
gift  of  God;  and  salvation  by  him  will  continue  to  be, 'as  it  was 
in  ancient  times,  to  the  nations,  "  a  mystery,"  unless  it  be  pub- 
lished orally  or  by  writing.    So  the  Saviour  taught,  and  conse- 
quently made  special  provision  for  the  publication  of  his  gospel : 
for  "  how  shall  they  believe  in  him  of  whom  they  have  not  heard  ? 
and  how  shall  they  hear  without  a  preacher?"    And  so  the  past 
history  and  experience  of  the  Gentile  world  ha^  taught;  for  no 
heathen  nation  acquired  the  knowledge  of  the  "mystery  of  Christ," 
but  by  means  of  missionaries  and  of  the  Scriptures. 

And  who  does  not  perceive  the  wisdom  of  God  in  appointiiig 
special  ministers  to  preach  his  Word,  and  that  preaching  itaelf  is 
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a  most  important  means  of  salvation?  1  Cor.  i.  21:  "For  after 
that  in  the  wisdom  of  God,  the  world  by  wisdom  knew  not  God, 
it  pleased  God,  by  the  foolishness  of  preaching,  to  save  th^n  that 
believe.''  Look,  for  a  moment,  at  the  gospel  ministry,  with  rela- 
tion to  the  great  interests  to  be  promoted  and  secured  by  it ;  and 
then  view  this  institution  comparatively  with  the  means  of  pub- 
lication employed  in  apostolic'  times  by  pagan  priests,  pagan  phi- 
losophers, and  civil  governments. 

The  redemption  of  sinners  is  the  greatest  of  all  God's  works, 
as  it  makes  the  clearest  displays  of  the  moral  excellences  of  the 
Divine  nature.  Heaven  is  interested  in  it ;  earth  is  made  to  be 
the  theatre  of  itA  exhibitions;  all  nations  are  to  be  affected  by  it; 
and  its  momentous  results  are  to  extend  through  eternity. 

But,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  salvation  of  God,  from  the 
very  character  of  the  doctrines  and  laws  connected  with  it,  and 
from  the  effects  it  is  calculated  to  produce,  it  must  encounter  the 
vigorous  and  incessant  opposition  of  a  "world  that  lieth  in  wick- 
edness." The  Saviour  foretold  this  fact  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion, and  we  know  from  the  history  of  the  past  that  he  spoke 
truly.  Error  and  false  philosophy;  idolatries  and  delusions  of 
every  kind ;  the  pride  of  power  and  the  pride  of  life ;  the  course 
of  this  world  in  its  prevailing  sentiments  and  fashions ;  in  a  word, 
the  depraved  passions  of  the  human  heart,  directed  by  an  ingenu- 
ity as  depraved,  have  been,  and  are  still,  all  combined  against  the 
reception  and  influence  of  true  Christianity. 

Now,  when  such  formidable  opposition  is  made  against  the  gos* 
pel  of  Jes\is  Christ,  when  such  momentous  interests  axe  connected 
with  its  preachings,  can  we  think  for  a  moment  that  "the  wise 
God  and  Saviour"  would  leave  the  whole  concealed,  without  suit- 
able agents  to  carry  it  into  execution  ?  that  he  would  let  a  work 
of  such  magnitude  hang  entirely  upon  human  devices  and  ca- 
prices? Ko,  indeed;  such  a  disposition  of  things  in  relation  to 
the  Christian  religion  (unless  miracles  were  daily  and  every  where 
wrought  to  attest  its  divine  origin,  and  then  miracles  would  cease 
to  be  miracles)  would  be  a  strong  argument  to  prove  that  it  did 
not  proceed  from  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God,  but  was,  after 
all,  "a  cunningly  devised  fable." 

.  The  divine  AutKor  of  our  salvation  has  herein  acted  consist- 
^tly  with  his  glorious  attributes.    He  has  appointed  a  special 
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muustiy  to  praaoh  his  Woidi  to  extend  his  kingdom  in  the  eardii 
and  to  be  oo-worken  witli  himself  in  bringing  many  sons  to 
gloiy,  '*  Now  then,"  as  preaehersi  said  Paulf  ''  we  are  ambassa- 
dors for  Christ ;"  we  constitute  an  embassy  to  a  lost  world,  and 
'*  by  TTvanifirstation  of  the  truth  commend  ourselrss  to  every  man's 
QODScience  in  the  si^t  of  Qod :  for  if  our  gospel  be  hid,  it  is 
hid  to  them  that  are  lost"    ^  Cor.  iL) 

But  the  wisdom  displayed  in  the  institution  of  a  ministry  to. 
preach  the  Word,  cannot  fiul  to  strike  u%  when  we  compare 
this  ministry,  as  an  instrument  of  pubUcation,  with  those  means 
of  the  same  general  character  used  by  the  priests,  philosophers^ 
»d  magistnites  in  ancient  timeai 

Orators  of  old  were  few  in  numbers ;  the  masters  in  philosophy 
were  still  fewer*  Their  orations  and  discourses  were  confined  to 
their  own  nation,  their  own  political  assemblies,  and  their  own 
schools.  Of  the  people,  but  a  moiety  ever  heard  them ;  and  of 
that  small  portion  of  the  human  fiunily  near  them,  but  a  mere 
shred|  on  many  occasions,  understood  the  metaphysical,  rhetor* 
ical,  and  technical  terms  in  which  they  expressed  their  various 
doctrines.  The  agriculturists  and  laborers,  the  mechanics  and 
servants,  male  and  lemale,  constituting  more  than  one  half  of 
the  whole  population  in  those  days,  wra«  mtirdy  excluded  firom 
the  benefit  of  their  speeches  and  philosophical  discouises. 

But  mark,  now,  the  great  superiority  of  the  divine  ordinance 
"of  preaching,''^  as  a  means  of  publication.  The  number  of  the 
inreachers  of  the  goq>eI,  after  the  day  of  Pentecost,  soon  became 
great:  lor  when  "God  gave  forth  the  Word«  great  was  the  army 
of  them  who  published  it"  They  were  raised  up  in  every  land, 
and  among  every  j)eople*  They  spoke  very  often,  and  not  like 
the  oratozs,  who  waited  for  events  to  create  suitable  occasions 
for  the  display  of  their  talents,  but  always  on  every  Sabbath,  and 
fi:e(iuentiy  through  the  week,  ^' being  instant  in  season  and  out 
of  season."  They  preached  to  the  poor  and  unlearned,  as  well  aa 
to  the  wealthy  and  well-educated  in  society.  They  spoke  ear* 
nestly,  with  aU  the  advantages  of  voice  and  action,  in  a  language 
understood  by  the  common  people,  and  on  subjects  of  the  highest 
interest  to  all  who  heard  them.  How  &r  in  the  work  of  pub- 
lication they  transoended  all  the  orators,  philosophers  of  the 
schools,  and  heralds  of  the  civil  magistracy,  may  be  seen  in  the 
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ironderftd  eflfocts  of  their  preaching  labors.  The  senrants  of 
the  Saviour  triumphed  in  every  place  where  fliey  were  permitted 
to  preach  the  gospel.  Idolatry  and  philosophy  fell  "before  them, 
TSke  Bagon  before  the  ark.  Multitude  were  converted;  the 
fSiureh  extended  Drom  Jerusalem,  &r  and  wide;  her  enemies, 
though  armed  with  all' the  power  of  the  sword,  supported  by 
all  the  aufhority  of  an  ancient  priesthood,  with  its  splendid  ritual 
of  woreftnp,  and  all  the  influence  of  the  schools,  could  not  arrest 
her  onward  march.  The  blood  of  the  Christians  was  proAisely 
fted;  but  that  blood  became  the  seed  of  the  Church,  and  seed, 
toOy  which  yielded  an  abundant  harvest. 

The  fiicts  which  ^ve  been  detailed  in  the  preceding  obser* 
valions,  serve  to  show,  that  the  gospel  ministry  is  of  divine 
crigtnj  most  wise  in  its  constitution,  and  designed  to  be  a 
'fTwhing  mimsiry  of  the  written  "Word  of  God,  and  not  con- 
ductors of  ritual  service,  nor  men  whose  principal  labor  was  to 
be  expended  in  reading  prayers  and  hearing  confessions.  The 
Jews  and  Gentiles  vociferously  cried  out,  The  AUar — the  AUar, 
with  Its  holocausts;  but  the  apostles  and  ministers  said,  Chris- 
tians, all  the  world  over,  have  but  "one  aZiar,"  (Heb.  xiii.,)  and 
to  worship  acceptably,  "let  the  Word  of  Christ,  which  we 
preach,  dwell  in  you  richly  in  aH  wisdom." 

In  evident  disregard  of  the  divine  constitution  of  the  gospel 
nunistry,  its  principal  service,  and  its  great  end,  are  the  attempts 
made  in  some  corrupt  churches  to  elevate  the  "  service-hooK^  at 
its  expense.  Priests,  it  has  been  siad,  are  not  called  to  preach 
much,  but  to  read  prayers,  and  administer  the  sacraments.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  some  places  of  worship,  the  pulpit  hax  been  pushed 
aside,  to  giVe  place  to  a  splendid  altar,  and  sermons  Aort^  even 
to  leanness,  have  been  thought  to  answer  every  purpose  "of 
instruction,  reproof  and  correction  in  righteousness." 

But  the  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament  every  where  exhibit 
the  ministers  of  Christ  as  "preachers  of  his  Word;"  and  place 
them,  as  such,  under  awful  responsibilities.  (1  Cor.  ix.  16.)  They 
also  describe  them  as  "stewards,"  to  whom  the  Master  of  the 
house  has  intrusted  a  most  preoious  treasure.    (2  Cor,  iv.  7.) 

Kow  maadk  a  minislry,  en^loyed  in  a  work  of  such  magnitude 
as  the  salvation  of  immortal  souls,  evidently  calls  for  tbe  "gift 
of  preaching."    God  does  not  send  his  messages  by  the  hands 
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of  fools.  His  Agents  must  be  qnalified  for  their  special  work, 
and  the  '*  gift  of  preaching"  must  b^an  eesential  jualijioation  fot^ 
the  gospel  ministrj. 

Let  me  then  fix  your  thoughts  upon  this  important  gift,  and 
press  you,  in  .your  oourse  of  theological  studies  here,  to  aim  at 
the  possession  and  improvement  of  that  gift* 

I.  Pleaching  is  expressed  by  the  Greek  term,  "jEijptTpi;"  and 
a  preacher  is,  K^/n;|,  a  herald  or  public  crier.*  The  original  term 
is  applied  to  one  authorized  to  convey  a  message,  or  to  publish, 
by  verbal  proclamation,  any  law  or  ordinance  of  the  civil  magis- 
tracy.   It  is  descriptive  of  the  Christian  ministry,  as  an  office. 

Now,  the  message  which  the  Christian  pastor  is  appointed  to 
convey  to  others,  is  the  gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 

The  laws  which  he  is  employed  to  publish,  are  the  various 
revelations  of  the  Divine  will  contained  in  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

Those  revelations  are  various:  for  they  relate  to  various  facts, 
duties,  characters,  and  states  of  men;  and  to  various  Divine 
dispensations,  both  of  judgment  and  of  mercy.  Every  thing 
that  the  Christian  pastor  delivers  in  his  ofiBicial  capacity,  must 
correspond  with,  illustrate,  and  enforce  what  Gk)d  has  revealed; 
while  he  is  forbidden  to  conceal  any  part  of  the  revealed  will 
of  God,  throi:^h  fear  or  favor  of  man,  or  because  he  cannot 
perceive  its  accordance  with  received  systems  of  philosophy. 
"Son  of  man,"  saith  Jehovah  to  his  gospel  herald,  "thou  shalt 
hear  the  word  at  my  mouth,  and  give  them  warning  from  me." 

1.  Preaching  the  Word,  is  both  a  gift  and  a  duty.  Your 
attention  is  just  now  called  to  it  only  as  a  gift;  and  then  it  is 
to  be  defined  thus:  Preaching  is  the  talent  of  communicating 
instructions  from  the  written  Word  of  God,  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  edify  the  body  of  Christ,  awaken  the  attention  of  men  to 
the  concerns  of  their  souls,  and  to  lead  the  awakened  to  the 
cross  of  Christ  for  relief. 

Being  a  gift,  preaching  is  susceptibh  of  improvement.  This  is 
a  most  enooura^ng  &ct  to  the  young,  who  have  determined  to 
devote  themselves  to  the  special  service  of  their  Saviour:  for, 

*  "xVfwstr,*' among  the  Oreelo^  signified  m  much  as  '^oadnceatoret"  and  'so- 
ciales"  among  the  Romans;  heralds  who  published  the  laws,  and  proelaimed  war  or 
peace  to  a  foreign  power.  Herodotoa  writes^  uff^vxac  mm  oKootfrsXos  heralds  and 
apostles. 
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though  JQit  now  but  litde  ones  among  the  "thousands  of  Judah," 
thej  may,  through  improvement  of  their  gifts,  yet  stand  among 
the  mighty  men  of  Bavid  their  king. 

Certain  it  is,  that  if  the  Christian  Pastor  were  required  to  do 
nothing  more  than  repeat  to  others  the  very  words  contained  in 
Scripture,  like  a  serrant  ia  a  humaa  fEonily  conyeys  a  command 
to  others  in  his  master's  own  words,  then  it  is  acknowledged  that 
a  yery  slender  furniture  of  intellect  would  be  sufficient  for  the 
execution  of  his  office,  and  that  the  gift  of  preaching  woxdd  not 
require  improyement  But  while  Jehoyah  commands  his  minis* 
ters  to  preach  his  Word,  that  written  Word  is  so  disposed  in  its 
parts  and  matter,  and  the  revelations  which  it  contains  are  such,  tiiat 
two  important  duties  devolve  upon  them.  They  must  explain  por- 
tions of  that  Word  to  the  understandings  of  the  common  people, 
by  comparing  Scripture  with  Scripture,  and  ascertain  the  sense  of 
the  words  employed  by  the  inspired  writers ;  and  they  must  de- 
fend the  character  and  doctrines  of  that  Word  against  those  who 
deny  its  divine  inspiration  and  authority,  and  those  who  assail  its 
important  doctrines,  and  bring  in  "damnable  heresies:"  for  the 
ministiy  has  been  instituted  "for  the  defense  of  the  gospel." 
(Philip,  i.  17.) 

Now,  for.the  performance  of  these  duties,  a  gi/l  of  no  ordinary 
kind  is  required ;  for  "  who  is  sufficient  for  these  things  7"  Such 
a  cultivated  mind,  with  other  qualifications,  is  so  imperiously  de- 
manded by  the  nature  of  the  service  itself  that  many  who  are 
young  in  life,  and  not  richly  furnished  with  various  knowledge 
and  superior  gifts,  might  consider  themselyes  wholly  disqualified 
for  the  sacred  ministry.  But,  amid  their  perplexities,  this  consider- 
ation must  afford  them  much  encouragement :  The  gift  ofpreaAing 
is  stuceptibk  of  great  improuement, 

(1.)  .The  apostle  Paul  plainly  expresses  this  fact  in  his  various 
exhortations  and  directions  to  Timothy,  who  was  yoimg  both  in 
years  and  in  the  gospel  service.  With  a  view  to  the  improvement 
of  his  pupil,  that  eminent  master-workman  said,  "  Give  thyself  to 
leading ;"  "  Neglect  not  the  gift  that  is  in  thee." 

(?.)  The  same  &ct  is  also  evident,  from  the  nature  of  the  duty  of 
preaching;  for  if  this  duty  depend  on  the  exercise  of  the  intel- 
leetaal  powers,  we  know  that  those,  powers,  according  to  the  con- 
stitution of  the  hiunan  mind,  lure  capable  of  improvement. 
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2.  I  proceed  to  observe,  second,  that  the  gift  of  preeuhiny  mar 
lie  improved— 

(1.)  By  more  renewing  grace  received  into  the  heart;  bj  richer 
experience  of  the  power  of  divine  truth,  in  special  manifestations 
of  the  Divine  presenee  and  love. 

Such  experimental  knowledge  of  the  aflbcting  realities  of  reli- 
gion has  a  powerftil  elfect  npon  the  judgment  and  the  affections. 
"  I  believe,  and  therefore  have  spoken."  "From  the  abundance  of 
the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh."  ^  Restore  tmto  me  the  joy  of  tiiy 
salvation,  and  uphold  me  with  thy  free  Spirit:  then  will  I  teach 
transgressors  thy  ways,  and  sinners  shall  be  converted  tmto  iliee.^ 
(Ps.  IL) 

Much,  therefore,  should  the  Evangelical  Trustor  pray,  €hat  he 
may  feel  in  his  own  soul  the  power  of  the  Word,  and  enjoy,  SEmid 
the  trials  of  the  gospel  ministry,  and  in  an  humble  walk  with 
Gk)d,  special  displays  of  Divine  love.  It  was  this  happy  com* 
munion  wifli  G-od  that  rendered  Martin  Luther  and  John  Knox 
such  able  and  successful  ndnisters  of  the  New  Testament.  Ttkey 
did  not  rdy,  in  the  great  work  in  which  they  were  engaged,  upon 
the  strength  of  their  own  inteSect  and  the  feroe  of  their  own  elo- 
quence, but  upon  the  fact  Aat  Oodwaswifh  them;  of  which  pre- 
dous  &ct  they  had  acquired  an  assurance,  from  the  sweet  expe- 
rience of  the  Divine  presence  in  their  closets. 

How  often  was  Brainerd  supported  in  his  trying  missionary 
labors,  by  special  manifestations  of  the  Divine  presence  in  love  I 
In  reference  to  one  occasion  he  says:  '' I  was  feeble  in  body,  per- 
plexed and  weak  in  fiiith.  I  was  going  to  prea^  a  lecture,  and 
feared  I  should  not  have  aesistaneeto  getthrough.  Iliftedup  mj 
heart  to  Oody  and  had  not  gmie&r  before  my  soul  was  abundantiiy 
strengthened  with  those  words,  ^If  Ood  be  for  us,  who  can  be 
against  us  ?'  I  found  more  of  God's  j>resence  to-day  than  I  have 
done  at  any  time  in  my  late'  wearisome  jouniey.  Though  my 
body  was  feeble  and  wearied  with  preaching,  yet  I  wanted  to  sit 
up  all  night  to  do  something  for  Qod.  To  God,  the  gi?w  of  these 
refrediments,  be  glory  for  ever  and  everP 

(2.)  The  gift  of  preaddng  may  be  improved,  even  ttove  than  tiie 
gift  of  prayer,  by  the  improvement  of  tiie  mental  pewem  Tbe 
scribe  may  enrich  his  treasnrs  of  things  new  and  old,  by  inoreasing 
knowledge  of  ficts,  espedally  of  those  variewi  momentous  truths 


whioh  God  has  revealed  in  his  Word.  Even  the  conmrnnfeatiop  of 
miiaculoiis  gifta  in  the  primitive  Church  ooold  not  supersede  the 
importance  of  such  improvem^it  in  knowledge  by  personal  efforts. 
Acoordin^y,  the  apostle  Paul  said  to  Timothyi  '^Give  thyself  to 
reading." 

I  need  not  here  dwell  upon,  the  .connection  which  inteUeotual 
improvement  and  the  acquiation  of  various  knowledge  has  with 
the  gift  of  preaching ;  for  it  ia  sufficiently  obvious^  and  is  often 
exhibited  in  the  lives  of  young  preacherS)  who,  in  consequence  of 
diligent  study  and  increase  oi  knowledge^  have  risen  fiKHn  tha 
weakness  of  infancy  into  the  strength  of  manhood  in  the  gospel 
service,  and  both  astonished  and  delighted  those  who  had  wit^ 
nessed  their  fi^  .exercises  in  preaching. 

(8.)  Again:  The  gift  of  preachiug  may  be  improved  by  ftequent 
conversation  with,  pious  and  experieaoed  Christians. 

Such  Christians  exhibit  in  thdjr  disoourses  those  dealings  of 
God  with  his  people^  which  serve  to  illustrato  the  methods  d 
divine  grace  in  redanption^  to  insure  hope;  to  resolve  difGieulties ; 
to  impart  consolation  in  the  hour  of  distiees;  to  preserve  from 
undue  d^ection  and  despair,  and  to  toudi  all  the  springs  of  action 
in  the  human  mind.  Lst  then  the  young  pastor  listen  attentively, 
when  the.  aged  Christian,  who  has  long  lived  by  fsdih,  is  heard  to 
say,  "Come  and  hear,  all  ye  that  fear  God,  and  I  will  tell  yoa 
what  he  hath  done  for  my  souL" 

From  what  the  experienced  in  religion  say,  the  minister  of  the 
Word  may  obtain  knowledge  of  tiials  and  deliverttuoes  whidi  he 
has  not  himself  experienced  in  kind,  and  thus  be  better  able  ^^to 
speak  a  word  in  season  ta  him  that  is  weaiy." 

(4)  The  gift  of  preaching  may  also  be  improved,  by  ou^urings 
of  the  Spirit  of  God  upon  the  congregation  eommittod  to  the  care 
of  an  Evang^eal  Pastor. 

There  may  be  excitements  in  religious  society  wMch  are  gotten 
up  mechanically,  to  answer  the  purposes  of  sect  and  diow;  and 
thiese  excitements  or  revivals  may  operate  upon  the  minds  of 
preachers  who  are  engaged  in  tfaem,  and*  for  a  time  render  them 
exceedingly  zealous  and  quite  eloquent  But  the  stream  can  rise 
no  higher  than  its  fountain*  Such  excitements  are  usually  fol- 
low^ed  by  very  striking  declensions,  and  very  distressing  feuds 
among  Christian  professors,  and  misunderstandings  between  pas- 
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tor  and  peoplfi.  T\om^  vJxo  al  onii.tiBie  waie  nady  " toplaok  oot 
their  own^^^ym''  ta  give  them,  to  their  pastor,  aie  aeea  to  combine 
together  k>  pivdc6\A  their  paitor'a  eyes.. 

.  But,  ''what  is  the  chaff  to  ihe  wheat?  saiih  the  Lord."  Siioh 
excitements  as  have  just  been  described  would  not  exist,  wero 
there  no  actual  outpourings  of  the  Spirit,  praduemg  great  Awikan- 
itigp  and  mtoy .  contexaicms^  It  is  of  these  operaldans  of  the  Holy 
Spwt  ihfiA  I.iiow  tfpeak.  They  are  seasoQs  during  which  great 
power  seems  to  attach  to  the  preaching  of  the  Word ;  seasons  of 
fff^iX  searcbings  of  he^art,  and  deep  humiliations  c^  the  proud; 
''iDMSons  of  refireshing  from  the  {»9esenoe  of  the  Lord."  Such  sea- 
sons inyariaUy  havse  a  powei£il  influenee  upon  the  mind  of  the 
pastor:  he  is  excited  to  preach  more  and  better,  by  throwing  his 
whole  soul  into  his  w6rk;  by  exhibiting  more  Mthfulness  in 
warning  and  iA  directing  sumirarB  to  the  Saviour. 

Very  ferrenUy^  therefore,  should  the  pastor  pray  that  the  Word 
wbioh  he  piea^es  may  be  attended  with  Diyine  influence^  so  that 
''the  dry  bones  may  be  shaken ;"  so  that  the  dzy  land  which  he 
Wltiyalies  may  abound  with  spnngs  of  water. 

(5.)  Jt  remidns  to  add  here,  that  the  gift  of  preaidiing  is  improved 
by  qbserying  a  propisr  method  in  the  composition  of  a  diseourse ; 
by  selecting  useM.  matter;  by  the  choioe  of  fit  and  acceptable 
w<»rds;  aitdbyithaftody  of  manner  in  preaching. 

n.  Presiching  compxehends  two  things,  namely:  The  sennon 
itself  a^  a  piece  of.  oomposition;  fOid  the  daUTOayor  proniuciation 
ofsuchsexmoiii.   , 

Ist  The  compositk^n  of  discourses  to  be  deliyeored,  in  fulfilling 
the  great  end  of  the  geqpjel  minifftcy,  indndea^ 

1.  The  proper  sul^ectfl^. 

2.  The  thoughts  or  sentiments  which  make  up  a  discourse. 
8.  The  stjrle. 

4.  Texts;  and 
6.  Arraugement  or  pkyEu 

The  written  Woid  of  God,  OT  Hdy  Scripture,  ftumishes  tbe 
pastor,  with-^ 

FiBST,  The  pbopeb  Subjects  of  Bisooubses. 

This  Word  is  the  directory  of  Christian  fidth  and  practice,  and 
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eoDfleqtiently  muBt  be  pieaohed.  Tbe  ixiiiikter  of  Ohrist  is  set  apart 
to  teach  the  Word ;  he  is  a'^'eteward  of  die  mysteries  of  GxkI," 
and  must  render  every  sabjeqt  which  he  discusses,  and  all  the  in- 
structions which  he  comnmnicatesj  directly  sabserrient  either  to 
the  defense  or  to  the  promulgation  of  its  interesting  doctrinee^ 
commands,  and  promises* 

Here  it  may  be  said,  ''  Every  one  knows  that  the  Ewmgelical 
Pastor  must  preach  the  Word ;  for  what  else  in  Christian  places 
of  worship  pan  he  make  iJie  subject  of  his  discourses  ?"  But  is  it 
not  true  fix>m  history;  that  while  nations  retained  the  name  of 
Christians,  and  daily  rq>eated  the  Apostles'  Creed,  the  written 
Word  of  Qod  was  unread  and  imseen?  Andin  the  darkness  of 
the  age,  men  who  {Nrofessed  to  be  ministers  of  Christ,  selected  thi^ 
subjects  of  their  learned  discourses  firom  the  philosophy  of  Aris- 
totle. Dr.  James  says,  in  Wickliffe's  time  '*  Few  sermons  were 
preached,  and  those  few  were  on  ftbulous  subjects  and  on  tradi- 
tions, and  profimed  with  much  scurrility  and  emptiness.  Friars 
persecuted  the  fidflifiil,  imd  said  it  had  never  been  tueU  iviA  the 
Church  since  lords  and  ladies  regarded  the  gospel,  and  rdinquished 
th^  mskuner^  of  their  mcestois."    (Apology  for  WickliiSe.) 

Undet  the  garb  of  the  sacred  ministry,  men  professedly  under 
the  most  solemn  vows  to  serve,  the  Lord  Christ,  and  to  preadi  his 
Word,  have  c6nmntted  the  most  flagrant  acts  of  treachery  towards 
him.  Not  only  may  this  be  done,  but  the  records  of  the  visible 
Chureh  show  that  it  has  been  done  in  innumerable  instances. 

BcHnan  Catholic  preachers  in  France,  Spain,  Italy*  and  other 
countries  in  times  past^  preached  the  opinions  of  the  Fathers^ 
often  absurd  and  contradictory,  instead  of  the  pure  Word  of  God. 
Their  sermons  contained  the  Uyes  of  their  fskvorite  saints,  and  the 
stories  of  their  imaginary  mirades^  and,  like  the  Levite  in  the 
parable,  passed  by  the  predous  doctrines  of  the  Bible,  which  alone 
can  pour  oil  into  wounded  heart&  This  practice  is  still  rife  in 
places  where  Bome  exhibits  h^  £|]se  merchandise  for  sale,  and 
binds  the  minds  of  the  ignorant  by  her  superstitions  and  idola- 


f . 


Many  Protestant  preachers  and  writers  of  sermons  have  dune 
*'  the  work  of  the  Lord  deceitfully,"  by  rmdering  their  pulpit  ser- 
vices subservient  to  the  suppression  of  the  grand  doctrines  of  the 
Sible,  and  instrumental  in  disseminating  their  &vorite  theories  in 
moral  philosophy,  and  the  philosophy  of  the  human  mind;  or. 
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iSkey  liave  confined  tliemselTes  to  that  moral  code  wbich  DeitiB 
daim  in  common  witli  the  Ohristians.  Sterne's  sermonB  are  of 
this  class.  The  spirit  and  tenor  of  numerous  other  sennon  books 
cannot  be  misunderstood  by  those  who  watch  over  the  interesta 
of  the  Christian  religion ;  for  thej  indicate  a  settled  purpose  to 
overlook  all  those  doctrines  which  impart  a  glory  to  the  gospel, 
and  render  it  "  the  power  of  Ood  unto  salyation,"  and  to  exhibit 
in  the  fairest  dress,  a  morality,  which  is  not  baptized  into  Jesus 
Christ  What  is,  at  this  day,  the  preaching  of  the  disciples  of 
Socinus?  It  is  Ddam^  dressed  up  in  Christian  externals  of  the 
most  flimsy  texture ;  it  is  philosophy,  expressed,  so  &r  as  it  can 
be,  in  Bible  terms;  it  is  a  covert  hostility  against  '*ihe  Cross  of 
Christ,''  as  the  medium  of  pardon  and  reconciliation  with  Gh>d ; 
the  betrayal  of  the  Son  of  man  again  with  a  "  Hail,  Lordl  and  a 
kiss."  A  sermon  that  attempts  to  set  aside  the  necessity  of  a  rioa* 
rious  atonement,  and  to  teach  the  sufficiency  <^  repentance  for  sal- 
vation, is  a  denial  of  tbe  Father  who  gave  the  Son  to  save  by  his 
atoning  blood  a  lost  world,  and  a  denial  of  the  Son  as  the  "pro* 
pitiation  for  our  sins.'^ 

With  these  &cts  before  us,  are  we  not  authori^sed  to  insist  l3baX 
the  8ub}&i8  of  pastoral  discourses  must  be  those  on  which  Paul 
and  his  fellow-apostles  dwelt  in  their  ministrations  of  the  Divine 
Word?  Can  we  forget  that  it  was  with  a  special  design  to  make 
those  apostles,  in  their  ministmal  labors,  txaTrvplee  of  preacdiing 
the  Word  to  those  who  succeed  them  in  the  same  service,  that 
the  Saviour  selected  them  to  be  not  only  the  xnBtrumenis  of  writkn 
communications  firom  Ood,  but  also  active  and  incessant  preadiera 
of  die  gospel? 

The  subjects  of  preaching  are  v<mou8;  and  in  the  i^slem  of 
divine  truth,  are  more  or  less  important  All  that  can  be  done 
here  is,  to  give  a  general  sketch  of  those  subjects  which  riiouLd 
ordinarily  form  the  grand  themes  of  pastoral  discourses,  and  ooi 
which  special  attention  should  be  fixed.  Such  sulgeets  are  tbe 
following,  viz: 

(1.)  The  fall  and  depravity  of  the  human  race.  "  All  have  sinnfid 
and  come  short  of  the  glory  oi  God." 

'  (2.)  The  evil  of  sin,  and  the  certain  destruction  of  those  who  xe* 
main  under  its  dominion,  and  under  the  penalty  of  the  moral  la.^ 
and  without  the  righteousness  of  that  law.  '^  If  ye  live  after  tlie 
flesh,  ye  shall  die."    "  The  wages  of  sin  is  death." 
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(8.)  The  perfboelicm  of  the  mocal  lair,  and  cooaeqpiently^the  ftct, 
liiat  it  fonns  the  basis  and  is  the  rule  of  the  moral  goyemment  of 
Gtoi  in  all  plaoes  of  his  domimon,  and  the  dieadfalness  of  its 
pnudtf. 

(4.)  The  Savioor,  in  the  woBdeifU  oonstitation  of  his  person ;  in 
bis  offioeSy  and  in  his  estates;  in  a  word,  ''the  excellency  of  the 
knowledge  of  Christy"  and  the  efficacy  of  his  cross.  "  Ford  de- 
tennined,"  said  Panl,  ''  not  to  know  any  thing  among  you  save 
Jems  Christ  and  him  crucified."       ^ 

(6.)  Another  subject  of  ordinary  preaching  should  be,  the  consti- 
tution of  the  covenant  of  grace,  to  be  exhibited  in  its  Mediator 
sod  federal  Head,  as  the  second  Adam;  in  its  promises  and  re- 
quirements ;  and  in  its  grace  and  its  benefits. 
.  (6.)  Again,  the  <q)erations  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  awakening, 
oonverttnft  sanctifyingi  and  sealiug. 

(7.)  The  privileges  of  God's  dear  children,  together  with  their 
temptations,  their  distinguishing  exercises  in  the  life  and  walk  of 
ftith,  and  their  abiding  interest  in  the  promises.  To  which  I  may 
add,  as  subjects  that  will  be  more  or  less  discussed,  death,  judg- 
aieat  to  eome,  heaven,  and  helL 

These,  I  have  said,  should  be  the  ordinary  subjects  of  discourses 
fay  the  pastor,  in  consequence  of  their  relative  importance  among 
^  the  mysteries  of  Ood."    Of  design,  I  have  used  the  terms  ordi- 
nary diteounea;  for  we  all  know  that,  in  fulfilling  his  ministry  ''as 
Ji  workmaii  that  need  not  be  ashamed,"  the  pastor  must  occa- 
sionally select  other  subjects  of  discussion  in  the  pulpit ;  he  must 
sometimes  defend  the  gospel  against  the  assaults  of  infidels,  who 
occupy  varioos  grounds  in  opposing  the  divine  inspiration  of  the 
Seriptores;  he  must  contend  with  weapons  suited  to  the  versa- 
tility of  error  and  hereerjr;  and  with  a  view  of  communicating  bet- 
ter knowledge  of  what  is  recorded  in  the  Scriptures,  he  may  preach 
Ustoncal,  prophetic,  and  typical  discourses.    Still,  it  must  be  pre- 
Msribed  as  a  rule  to  pastors,  that  they  should  dwell  upon  those 
subjects  of  deeper  and  general  interest,  which  I  have  before  enu- 
mexated :  while  subjects  of  the  following  kinds,  should  seldom  be 
discussed,  namely,  the  doctrines  of  natural  religion,  and  the  evi- 
doDoes  of  CSiristianity,  especially  in  congregations  that  admit  the 
ecvidenees  and  acknowledge  the  divine  authority  of  the  Bible. 
Tbe  higher  mysteries  of  our  religion,  such  as  the  Trinity  of  Per- 
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sons  in  the  Godhead,  which  should  be  stated  as  a  doctziBe  dearlj 
revealed  in  Scripture,  and  entering  into  all  the  dispenflations  of 
redeeming  mercy  to  mankind,  however  unable  the  human  mind 
ma  J  be  to  bring  within  the  narrow  limits  of  its  oomprehenaioii 
every  fact  which  relates  to  a  self-existent  and  infinite  Essence; 
also,  passages  of  Scripture  in  which  difficulties  arise,  perplexing 
to  the  learned,  and  which  have  no  direct  connection  with  fidih  and 
godliness;  also,  types  and  prophecies  relating  to  nations  long 
since  destroyed,  and  to  the  series  of  prophetic  revelations  contained 
in  the  Apocalypse— these  should  be  well  studied^  with  prayer, 
but  be  seldom  made  the  topics  of  pastoral  discouises.  And  if  at 
any  time  the  pastor,  in  discoursing  from  a  passage  somewhat  d]f« 
ficult,  should,  on  consulting  the  original  text,  not  approve  the 
received  version,  he  should  hesitate  long  before  he  introduoea 
into  the  pulpit  what  he  is  pleased  to  call  mistrandations  of  the 
Scriptures.  The  translators  of  our  modem  version  were  not  un* 
ripe  scholars,  men  whose  work  can  reo^ve  correctionB  from  every 
lad  who  has  looked  into  Oreek  and  Hebrew  grammars,  and  im.* 
bibed  from  the  German  commentators  of  the  present  times,  doo* 
trines  subversive  both  of  natural  and  revealed  religion.  To  which, 
let  me  add,  that  the  paster  should  not  ring  the  changes,  from  Sab- 
bath to  Sabbath,  upon  ancient  heresies,  which  are  unknown  to 
those  who  hear  him ;  nor  dwell  constantly  upon  the  Divine  decxees^ 
upon  Millerism,  upon  temperance,  or  upon  controversial  points 
which  have  little  connection  with  a  life  of  fidth  and  godlinesSb 
Still  less  frequently  should  he  preach  about  the  dissipations  of  the 
gaming  table,  theatre,  and  ball-room,  in  places  where  those  dissi* 
pations  do  not  exist ;  especially  when  the  prominent  sins  under 
his  eye  are  those  of  Sabbath-breaking,  inordinate  thirst  of  wealtl^ 
covetousness,  and  the  pride  of  life. 

2nd.  In  selecting,  however,  the  subjects  of  his  frequent  preaeh- 
ings  from  among  those  which  have  been  mentioned,  good  sense 
and  carefril  observation  are  necessary ;  and  in  making  such  .selec- 
tions, four  things  should  be  constantly  kept  in  view  by  the  pastor, 
namely : 

1.  The  great  end  of  the  institution  of  the  gospel  ministry.  Ib 
it  not  the  design  of  this  most  important  institute,  to  call  sinneiB 
to  repentance;  to  recommend  ^^  the  crucified  One,^^  as  a  suitable  and 
all-sufficient  Saviour;  and  to  convert  sinners  tmto  Gkxl?    This  ia 
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liie  object  to yrhkk  the  efiMia  of  miaii8t«ES  are  to  be  dixected;  an 
object  yery  diffimttt  fiom  Unit  of  dieplKyijag  eitker  profound  learn* 
ing  or  Bupeiior  eloquenoa  Try  to  paveioula  from  everlasting  de- 
fltmction,  is  the  Divine  oammand  vhieh  they  have  reodved;  and 
when  they  set  themselves  to  do  Qod's  bidding  as  good  stewards  in 
has  honseholdj  theyiwill  oiidiiiiarily  choose  those  sabjects  of  dis- 
eoiune  whieh  shall  lead  Ami  to  warn  sinnersof  their  danger, 
to  stir  them  up  to  implore  mercy,  to  receive  the  Saviour  in  his 
offices,  to  deny  themselves,  take  up  their  crosses  and  follow  Him, 
In  the  execution  of  their  office,  ihey  will  delight  to  say,  as  John 
the  Baptist  said,  >' Behold,  the  Lamb  of  God,  which  taJiceth  away 
llie  sin  of  the  wtsrid. 

2.  To  sU ect  subjects  wisely,  for  ordinary  pulpit  services,  the 
pastor  must  keep  in  view  that  he  is  to  preach  to  those  who  hear 
Am,  ^d  not  to  those  who,  fiom  their  situations,  cannot  hear  him ; 
and  in  this  respect  a  sermon  spoken  differs  from  a  religious  treatise 
printed  and  published*  How  often  is  this  frot  overlooked  in  the 
minntFy!  How  often  aro  sinners  reproved  for  particular  sins, 
and  Tiolendy  scolded  at  by  their  pastors,  wh^n  the  siimers  are  not 
in  the  congregation,  but  fiir  removed  from  it  I  How  often  are  er- 
larists  and  hueties  solemnly  admonished,  when  they  are  not  pres* 
ent  to  hear  the  admonition  I  while  the  wrong  doings  and  the 
Issnmtable  conditianof  those  who  ov^before  the  eye  of  the  preacher, 
are  imattended  to,  and  a  ^  generation  of  vipers  "  is  left  to  encircle 
him  in  all  the  twistings  of  Pharisaical  formality,  self-righteous- 
ness, and  hypocrisy  I 

8.  In  Older  to  do  his  work  well,  the  pastor  must  also  know 
ihe  state  of  his  flock.  ThesMBe  of  religious  societies  are  various, 
and  the  state  of  the-samo  so<»dty  may  be  rendered  various  by  its 
growth  or  decline  in  religion,  and  by  the  variety  of  prevailing 
■entimentB  and  practices  prevalent  therein. 
-  Now,  let  the  pastor  suit  his  subjects  to  those  various  states. 
Let  him  not  preach  continually  upon  Ohristian  experience,  and 
the  promises  given  to  the  godly  under  their  '^  many  afflictions^" 
when  his  con§p?^;ation  is  full  of  hardened,  Antinomian  and  gospel- 
xiddatsittnersl  Let  hkn  not  preach-on  the  moralities  from  Sab- 
iMth  to  Sabbath,  when  many  around  him  are  askipg  "  what  they 
amist  do  to  be  saved.^' 

It  is  to  the  people  of  his  charge  that  he  is  to  carry  Ood's  Word, 
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and  it  is  amomg  ihem  '^lliat  he  muBt  zigkily.dmdb  il""  To  exe- 
eate  this  part  of  his  dutj  well,  he  mwt  asooteiiif  eo  te  isi  he  is 
able,  what  axe  the  sentimeiKts,  the  moral  halnti^  the  rel^ious  dif- 
ficulties, the  wants  and  defliies  of  those  to  whom  he  is  lodii^Miae 
the  Word. 

Let  him  more  with  oantioa  and  addxess  on  his  first  settiettieat 
among  a  people.  In  everj  Q$nigBegation.Jhere  are  little  fiumity 
feuds;  riyalships,  and  jealousies,  of  which,  as  *  stranger^  he  oan 
possess  little  knowledge ;  for  stiangers  well  leoe&red  see  the  fidvest 
&ce  of  society.  Let  him,  therefore,  take  psans  to  inquire,  and  in 
the  mean  time  be  guarded  in  his  observations  on  men  and  tlungs. 
Li  addition  to  the  information  he  xnay  obtain  finxn  personal  inter* 
course  with  vaiious  indiTiduals,  let  him  seek  fiortker  knowledge 
from  judicious  o£B.ce!rs  of  the  church,  troai  the  humble  and  not 
frownrdl J  jhous.  Mischievous  persons  are  aometimes  very  muoh 
inflamed  with  religious  SMaL 

But  let  the  pastor,  in  attempting  to  aoquire  «  knowled^  of  the 
state  of  his  flock,  never  make  his  own  house  the  oentre  to  whieh 
the  gosaipB  shall  direct  their  steps,  and  open  their  budgets  of  nens. 
Let  him  moreover  not  dissipate  the  hours  to  be  devoted  to  atud^ 
and  prayer,  in  idle  visits,  and  in  agricuhural  pursaiilB  and  trad* 
ing  speeulations. 

A  pastor  may  be  too  much  in  the  streets ;  and  rambling  nunis* 
tero,  like  rambling  mechanies,  piovide  little  Ibod  for  those  depend- 
ant on  them  for  sustenance,  but  often  preach  rambling  sermons., 

4.  To  choose  proper  subjects  of  discourse,  let  a  pastor  be  a 
careful  observer  of  the  leading  eacercises  of  his  own  mind,  whilst 
he  implores  the  direction  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  He  will  {Mreaeh  bet- 
ter on  sul^jects  which  deqply  impress  his  own  heart  Moat  fie- 
quently,  those  things  which  oecupy  his  serious  thoughts  when  he 
reflects  on  his  future  acoountabUity,  will  pa:(^aiote  the  good  of  his 
people;  add  to  which,  that  by  attendii^  to  his  own  q>iritual  exer- 
cises, trials  and  enlargements,  he  will  be  preserved  from  eonveEt- 
ing  the  ptdpit  into  a  gladiator's  box,  where  nothing  is  done  firom 
Sabbath  to  Sabbath  but  drawing  the  sword  of  ai^umentatiox^  and 
making  thrusts  at  sects  and  heretios,  known  and  unknown*  A 
pastor  will  have  a  starving  flock,  who  does  nothing  more  tiian 
fight  the  wolves.  He  must  feed,  as  well  as  defend  his  sheep  firam 
beasts  of  prey. 
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SuAcieat  kas  now  been  said  in  relation  to  the  proper  sulyeots 
of  paatocal  diaeonrsea;  eqteoially  when  it  is  oonsidered  that  sub- 
jects may  be  jodicioasly  aeleotedi  and  still  be  yery  imperfectly, 
not  to  say  imprudently  and  unprofitably  diaouaacd.  Moie^  there- 
fore, of  what  ia  useful  in  pastoral  discourses,  must  depend  on  the 
aenliments  which  they  contain,  and  on  the  instruolton  which  they 
conyey.  To  thoae  thoughts  and  sentimenta  which  should  enter 
into  a  gospel  preacher's  discourse,  and  constitute  the  matter  a£  it, 
I  shall  diiect  your  attention  in  the  next  succeeding  lectures.  Just 
now,  let  me  awaken  in  your  minds  Boxn/d  praOioal  r9fle(aim8. 

The  gift  of  preaching,  you  perceive,  acquires  its  vaiue  £rom  its 
immediate  connection  with  the  mihistry  of  the  gospel  of  our  Lozd 
JflausChiast.  ThaA  ministry  it  will  be  your  duty  to  maintain,  in  its 
JXyine  institution  and  in  its  all-important  services  as  a  preaching 
and  ieaching  ministry.  As  such,  it  presents  itself  to  our  view  the 
very  day  on  which  the  Holy  Spirit  desc^ided  on  the  apostles  at 
Jerusalem,  and  endowed  them  with  power  from  on  high ;  as  sueh, 
and  not  as  prayer  readers  and  ritual  servitors,  its  acts,  afker  the  day 
of  Pentecost,  are  described  by  the  inqxired  historian  of  what  trans- 
pired; as  such,  it  called  fer  special  epistles  from  the  apostle  Paul, 
addressed  to  Titus  and  Timothy;  as  atuJi,  in  the  exercise  of  its 
pnaching  gift^  it  could  reach  the  hostile  multitudes  in  eveory  city, 
puUish'tfie  tidings  of  a  Saviour  come,  spread  light  abroad,  disturb 
the  heatha]L  philosophers  in  their  various  sdiiools,  and  the  priests 
<^  idolatry  in  the  recesses  of  tiieir  temples;  arrest,  by  its  brilliant 
victories  over  innumerable  minds,  the  attention  of  civil  magia- 
tmtes,  even  of  emperors,  and  cause  the  enraged  mass  of  idolaters 
to  ery  out  in  alann,  "Those  that  have  turned  the  world  upside 
down,  have  come  hither  also."    (ActiTxvii.) 

By  what  meauM  did  these  primitive  ministers  of  Christ  efiiect 
such  a  surpriahig  revolution  in  the  sentiments,  hearts,  and  habits 
of  thousands  in  every  countary?  The  sacred  historian  Luke,  and 
the  actors  themselves  in  that  great  work,  tell  us  that  they  used 
^tLO  oamal  weapons,"  and  seduced  none  over  to  their  opinions  and 
sect  by  ofEers  of  plaee'ahd  power  in  the  empire;  tibat  they  did  not 
allufe  men  into  their  despised  association  by  inviting  them  into 
gorgeous  temples,  before  splendid  altars,  and  a  priesthood  dressed  up 
in  rich  vestments,  to  render  their  ceremonial  services  more  impos* 
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ing :  for  they  had  neither  temples,  nor  altars,  nor  meeting-lioiiaes 
for  their  accommodation,  but  "were  troubldd  on  eyery  (side,"  per- 
secuted, and  treated  with  scorn  by  the  noble  and  the  mighty.  Tet 
they  triumphed  over  opposition,  and  added  multitudes  of  conyertB 
to  the  Christian  faith  "  by  the  foolishness  of  preaching."  They 
preached  the  Word  of  Christ,  and  that  Word  was  the  power  of 
Qod  unto  salvation. 

Now  if  preaching  the  gospel  be  the  drdinande  of  Qod ;  if  by 
it  he  has  determined  to  execute  the  purposes  of  his  grace ;  if  it 
be,  in  its  simplicity  and  purity,  a  means  so  powerful  in  storming 
the  strongholds  of  Satan,  so  efficient  in  rousing  a  sleeping  world, 
then  we  may  rest  assured  that,  if  evil  be  at  any  time  meditated 
against  the  Church— ^if  her  light  is  to  be  so  &r  extinguished  as 
to  introduce  superstition,  ritualism,  and  a  lordly  priesthood  into 
her  courts — oppositicn,  more  or  less  c^n  and  vigorous,  will  be 
made  to  that  ministzy  which  the  Saviour  appointed  to  be  a  pread^ 
ing  and  teo/ckmg  ministry ^  and  which  his  apostles  so  nobly  fdlfilled. 
Then  the  absxurd  doctrine  of  apostolic  succession  will  be  reviyed| 
so  that  preachers  shall  not  be  called  by  the  (%urch,  and  set  apart 
by  her  ministry,  but  depend  upon  the  pleasure  of  a  "  Lord  Biahop" 
for  their  assistance,  and  receive  the  word  at  hia  mouth:  then^  in 
places  of  worship,  pulpits  will  be  tiirust  out  of  their  proper  situ,* 
atious  for  addressing  an  audience,  to  intimate  that  preaching  the 
Word  is  an  ordinance  that  may  be  dispensed  with,  and  only 
occasionally  observed :  and  aitars  built  up  and  decoiated,  aa  if 
they  were  pieces  of  furniture  essential  to  Christian  worship.  Thm 
the  fashionable  cry  will  be  raised  in  &vor  of  short  sermons ;  ser- 
mons resembling  Pharaoh's  lean  Idne,  fit  only  to  devour  the  doo- 
trinal  richness  of  that  gospel  which  Paul  preached,  as  he  said4o 
believers,  'Hhat  the  eyes  of  your  understanding  being  enlightened^ 
ye  may  know  what  is  the  hope  of  his  calling,  and  what  the 
riches  of  the  glory  of  his  inheritance  in  the  saints,  and  what  is 
the  exceeding  greatness  of  his  power  to  us-ward  who  believe, 
according  to  the  working  of  his  mighty  power,  which  he  wrought 
in  Christ  when  he  raised  him  from  the  dead,  and  set  him  at  his 
own  right  hand  in  heavenly  places."  (Ephes.  i)  Then,  too,  the 
sacraments,  which  derive  their  being  and  utility  from  the  Word, 
will  be  made  the  great  instrumentalities  for  conveying  saving 
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graoe  to  souIb,  wbile  the  ordinance  of  preaching  the  Word  itself 
will  be  treated  as  of  little  significance.* 

What  I  have  jnst  said,  corresponds  with  facts  recorded  in 
Church  histories.  It  is  now  seen  in  its  realities  and  effects  in 
the  Church  of  Borne,  and  in  the  doings  of  those  who  would 
extend  the  power  of  Borne  into  Protestant  countries. 

But,  happily,  you  know  the  gospel  ministry  to  be  a  divine  in- 
stitution of  a  high  character,  as  an  ivislrumerd  of  ^^  making  known 
the  mystery  of  Christ,**  and  as  a  means  of  feeding  the  sheep  and 
lambs  of  his  flock;  and  your  duty  will  lead  you  to  defend  it  as 
such,  to  maintain  its  great  importance  among  the  ordinances  of 
God.  It  is  indeed  one  of  the  most  precious,  as  it  is  the  first  gift 
of  the  Saviour  after  his  glorious  ascension  into  heaven.  Words 
cannot  express  its  full  value  to  a  lost  worid;  for  though  it  be 
''  a  treasure  put  into  earthen  vessels,"  yet  it  is  a  golden  treasuiOi 
to  be  more  careftdly  preserved  than  the  wealth  of  empiiea 
Events  which  have  transpired  through  centuries  past,  and  the 
present  condition  of  nations  and  kingdoms,  prove  that  the  Tnorai 
devotion  of  man  in  the  social  state  depends  not  on  the  advance 
of  science,,  nor  on  improvements  in  the  arts,  but  upon  an  enlight- 
ened, fidthful,  and  preaching  ministry  of  the  Word.  Oh,  with 
what  importunity  should  the  Church  supplicate  "the  Lord  of 
the  harvest  to  send  more  laborers  into  the  harvest-field:  for  the 
harvest  truly  is  great,  but  the  laborers  are  few  I" 

Into  this  harvest-field  you  have  exp(ressed  a  desire  to  enter, 
and  to  be  actively  employed.  It  therefore  becomes  you,  as 
theological  students,  especially  to  reflect,  tha;t  the  office  of  a 
minister  of  the  Word  brings  men  into  a  relation  to  the  Most 
High  Gbd,  such  as  no  other  class  of  human  beings  sustain. 
For  the  office  is  one  appointed  by  "God  manifest  in  the  flesh, 
seen  of  angels,  justified  in  the  spirit,  and  received  up  into  glory  :^' 
an  office  designed  to  supply,  in  the  Church  here  below,  the 
absence  of  the  Saviour's  bodily  pi^ence  and  instructions;  and 
BB  that  Church  is  a  visible  society,  to  be  a  visible  instrument  in 
the  hand  of  the  Holy  Spirit  for  promoting  her  interests,  and  fear 


*  Tkotit  who  thw  0x«ll:tli0  MonuiMat%  win  not  require  the  knowledge  of  diyine 
tmthi:  il  will  be  niffieienti  in  their  Jadgment^  if  Christiane  oan  repeat  the  Iard*t 
Fnjer,  the  ereed,  and  the  approved  eatediienL 
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^  bringing  mBXLj  Bona  to  {^oiy."  The  Evaagelioal  Pastor  stands 
and  speaks  in  the  name  and  stead  of  the  Lord  Jesns  Christ 
What  a  high  and  momentons  embassy  I  It  lifts  a  worm  of  the 
dost  above  earth^s  most  opyeted  employmoitSi  and  pkoes  him 
with  nunisteiing  angels  in  a  service,  the  honors  and  rewards  of 
which  ikr  exceed  all  earth's  glories.  No  wonder  that  Paul  said, 
^'I  speak  to  you  (Jaitiles,  inasmuch  as  I  am  the  apostle  of  the 
Gentiles,  /  imagmfy  mine  offlctJ^  No  wonder  that  the  learned  and 
pious  Whitaker,  in  the  view  of  all  the  duties  and  trials  of  the 
goqiiel  ministry,  should  still  say,  "I  had  rather  be  a  preacher 
of  the  gospel  than  an  emperor." 

The  relations  and  ends  of  the  gospel  ministry  do  indeed  con&r 
on  a  fSuthfiil  Bvangelical  Pastor  honors  peculiar  and  sublime. 
Hence  it  may  be  said  that,  under  the  constitution  of  things  in 
this  w<»rld,  the  Supreme  Beii^  employs  civil  magistrates,  and 
those  whom  men  call  "  the  honorable  of  the  earth,"  as  overseers 
and  keepers  of  the  wicked,  restraining  them  from  doing  harm  to 
their  fellows.  He  uses  kings  and  princes  as  he  did  proud  and 
mighty  Nebuchadneszar,  in  all  theLr  transitory  greatness,  as 
"rods"  in  his  hand,  to  scourge  the  ungodly;  as  the  executioners 
of  his  wrath,  directed  against  nations  who  have  filled  up  the 
measure  of  their  iniquities.  But  ministers  of  the  gospel  are 
Qod's  stewards  in  his  household  of  grace  here,  and  they  stand 
next  the  Master  himself  in  his  establishment:  stewards,  set  over 
God's  precious  things;  the  mysteries  of  his  kingdom,  the  souls 
of  his  people;  the  interests  of  that  Church,  which  is  dear  to  him 
"  as  the  apple  of  his  eye,"  and  which  he  hath  purchased  with  his 
own  blood 

Not  only  are  ministers  "stewards,"  but  they  are  stewards  in 
llieir  Lord's  absence  from  his  house  here  below ;  called  to  act  in 
his  name,  and  agreeably  to  the  orders  which  they  have  received 
from  him* 

Among  those  orders,  the  first  and  most  prominent  is  this  well- 
known  one :  "  Go,  preach  the  gospel."  "  Preach  the  Word ;  be 
instant  in  season  and  out  of  season;  reprove,  rebuke,  exhort, 
with  all  long-suffering  and  doctrine."  Accordingly,  the  apostles 
themselves  were  abundant  in  labors  as  pnachers^  and  tiieir  labors 
in  preaching  brought  them  into  oonfliet  with  Jews  and  Gentiles, 
and  exposed  them  to  severe  persecutions. 
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Tliftt  IMyine  oonmuuid  to  preaok  the  Wesrd  is  tmrepeobd^  and 
wkk  it  into  requisition  the  g^^oi  '^  preaehing,"  as  a  q\taH« 
floation  Ibr  the  gospel  ministiy ;  aikl  this  important  gift  it  is  now 
your  duty  asstdnously  to  cnteiTata  Men  maj  be  mighty  in  the 
Seriptores,  and  compose  appwwd  sermons;  bat  irith  a  slender 
gift  in  speaking  their  sermons^  or  exhibiting  their  knowledge  of 
divine  trath,  they  will  fidl  in  attracting  and  fixing  the  aHoition 
of  their  hearers,  and  especially  in  impressing  conviction  on  their 
ibinda  Many  pious  and  learned  divines  have  been  inefficient 
and  neglected  preachers;  and  some  in  the  ministry,  by  their 
talent  in  preaching,  have  covered  numy  imperfections  in  their 
compositions. 

This  gift  of  preaching  wHl  be  called  np  again,  when  I  shall 
come  to  speak  of  die  deliv^  of  sermons.  In  the  mean  time^ 
I  shall  remind  yon  that  the  gtfl  of  pi^eaching,  which  should  rest 
on  various  knowledge,  comprehends  the  happy  and  ready  ezer^ 
cise,  not  merely  of  mental  power,  but  also  of  bodily  endowments 
and  personal  accomplishments.  Cast  then  your  eyes  around,  and 
eveiy  fiumlty  which  yields  an  item  in  constituting  the  gift  of 
preaching,  seek  to  improve.  You  may  not  perhaps,  after  all  your 
study  and  care,  be  able  so  to  preach  as  to  command  popularity, 
and  have  your  name  inserted  among  the  pulpit  orators  of  the 
day;  but  your  improved  gift  in  preaching,  supported  by  the  piety 
of  your  hearts,  will  render  you  instructive  and  useful  preachers, 
"workmen  that  need  not  be  ashamed,"  '^teachers  that  will 
command  the  attentive  ear  of  all  but  scomeis."  But  ''who  is 
sufficient  for  these  things  7  "  Under  a  sense  of  your  insufficiency 
for  preaching  the  Word,  look  up  ''to  the  Father  of  lights,  fiom 
whom  cometh  down  eveiy  good  and  every  perfect  gift,"  the  suf- 
ficiency of  whose  grace  can  supply  your  needs,  and  make  "  the 
weak  things  of  this  world  confound  the  things  that  are  mighty." 
It  was  in  direct  relation  "  to  the  foolishness  of  preaching,"  and 
the  gift  of  preaching  in  its  exercise,  that  the  apostle  Paul  penned 
those  soul-encouraging  words,  ''the  foolishness  of  God  is  wiser 
than  men,  and  the  weakness  of  God  is  stronger  than  men." 
(1  Cor.  I  26.) 

Depend  not  then  upon  your  natural  endowments  fer  public 
speakings  nor  upon  the  applause  which  you  have  received  in 
the  course  of  your  literary  studies  as  orators;  but  seek  your 
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ability  for  the  work  of  preaching,  which  requires  attributes  in 
some  measure  peculiar,  where  Paul  sought  it,  ^'  bj  bowing  jo^ 
knees  unto  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Ghrist,"  (Ephes.  iii  14,) 
by  feeling  your  need  of  the  influences  ol  the  Spirit  of.  grace  and 
power,  and  by  enduring  "  as  seei]]^  him  who  is  invisible."  Be 
solicitous  so  to  do,  so  to  act^  and  so  to  leeL  Let  fidth  look  at  the 
sacrifice  on  Mount  Calvaiy,  and  then  raise  her  eje  stLU  higher^ 
and  look  at  your  High  Priest  interceding  in  heaven* 

Be  not  discouraged  by  any  difficulty  in  your  first  attempts  at 
preaching,  the  Word;  for  if  the  gift  can  be  improved,  then  it  is 
not  for  yourselves  now  to  say  what  you  will  be  as  preadheis  of 
the  Word,  if  ''the  Master  has  need  of  you,"  nor  to  predict  the 
effects  that  will  result  from  your  preaching  power.  Was  it  not 
Curran,  who  tried  to  speak  for  the  fisst  time  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Irish  ECistorical  Sodety,  but  the  words  died  on  his  lips,  an^ 
he  sat  down  amid  titters,  ohlKracteri£ed  by  one  "  as  milk  and  water"  ? 
Tet  at  what  elevation  did  this  man  reach  as  a  public  speaker  I 
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QUAUnCATIONS  OF  THE  PASTORAL  OFFICE,  CONTINUED, 

GIFTS — ^THB  GIFT  OF  FRSACttiNG  THB  WORD. 

ON    THB    COM?OPITION    OF    SEBMONS, 

EnowIiEDGE,  SO  fkr  as  it  is  a  valuable  attribute  of  mind,  is 
made  up  of  fiicts  in  tlie  arts  and  sciences ;  and  composition,  whetber 
written  or  spoken,  derives  its  relative  value  from  the  number  of 
&cts  wMcIi  it  contains,  and  tbe  manner  in  which  Ihose  Important 
jhcts  are  exhibited  or  expressed. 

A  sermon  or  pastoral  discourse  is  a  composition,  and  as  such 
its  utility  and  value  will  depend  upon  the  good  thoughts,  ideas, 
truths,  or  sentiments  of  which,  in  the  interesting  concern  of  gospel 
publication,  it  is  the  vehicle. 

In  speaking  of  those  things  which  enter  into  the  composition 
of  a  sermon,  I  have,  in  the  preceding  lecture,  shown  the  suhjeeU 
ordinarily  to  be  selected  and  discussed  by  evangelical  pastors,  as 
the  themes  of  their  public  discourses ;  and  must  now  direct  your 
attention, 

Seoonb,  To  the  thovohis  or  sentihbnts  which  should 
form  the  matter  of  those  discourses. 

It  is  almost  inmecessory  to  observe  to  you  that  it  is  not  the  sub- 
ject  selected,  nor  the  style  used,  nor  the  method'  adopted  by  the 
preacher,  that  gives  a  character  of  value  or  otherwise  to  his  ser- 
mon ;  but  the  sentiments,  truths,  and  reasonings  which  that  sermon 
comprehends.  The  other  requisites  have  their  proper  place  in 
compositions;  but  it  is  by  the  ideas  and  arg^uments  which  the 
Christian  teacher  expresses  in  his  discourses^  that  he  is  to  commu- 
nicate  instruction  to  others.  Speak  to  their  understandings  and 
their  hearts,  and  thereby  *'  edify  the  body  of  Christ."    It  was  with 
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a  special  view  to  this  ejgbct  of  preaoldiig  the  Word,  that  the  apoBfk 
Paul  said  to  Timothj,  "  Neither  give  heed  to  fiiblea  and  endless 
genealogies,  which  minister  questions  rather  than  godly  edifying^ 
which  is  in  &ith«"  "  Oive  thyself  to  reading."  ''  Study  to  show  ^ 
thyself  approved  unto  God,  a  workman  that  needeth  not  to  be 
ashamed,  rightly  diyiding  the  Word  of  truth:  for  the  time  will 
come  when  they  will  not  endure  sound  doctrine,  but  after  their 
own  lusts  shall  they  heap  to  themselves  teachers  having  itching 
ears,  and  they  shall  turn  their  ears  firom  the  truth,  and  shall  be 
turned  unto  &bles."    (2  Tim.  iv.) 

Impressed  by  the  £act  that  the  sentiments  or  truths  expressed 
must  give  a  sermon  its  proper  character,  I  proceed  to  observe— 

1.  That  those  tiioughts  or  sentiments,  to  answer  the  end  of 
preaching,  must  be  pregnant  with  and  iUustraiive  of  divine  tmthf 
and  instructive  and  profitable  to  the  hearers.    The  minister  of 
Chiistisa  "teacherof  good  things,"  and,  as  Paul  said  to  Timothy, 
he  must  so  preach,  *'that  his  profiting  may  appear  to  alL"  (1  Tim. 
iv.  16.)    Inetmetion  in  the  things  of  religion  was  contemplated  by 
the  Saviour,  when  he  instituted  the  ministry.    (Matt  xxviii.) 
The  Christian  religion  is  called,  prejiiminently,  "  light  come  into 
the  world,"  "  knowledge,"  "  wisdomu"    The  Divine  Word  is  made 
up  of  truths  to  be  published,  taught,  known,  and  believed.    It  is 
said,  ''  to  give  understanding  to  the  simple,  and  to  make  the  fool- 
ish wiae."    Now,  this  hi^  character  it  should  sustain  in  the 
preaching  of  the  Evangelical  Pastor.    His  lips  should  teach  sound 
doctrine,  though  his  arguments  and  illustrations  in  confirmation  of 
such  doctrine,  may  be  drawn  fix>m  various  sources.    '^  Take  heed 
to  thy  doctrine,"  said  Paul  to  Timothy,  ''for  in  so  doing  thoa 
shalt  save  thyself  and  them  that  hear  thee."    His  sermons  should 
enlighten  the  mind,  and  enable  those  who  hear  him  to  know  wliat 
the  ''  will  of  the  Lord  is,"  and  to  discern  the  way  which  leads  to 
the  heavenly  city.    He  is  set  apart  to  war  against  that  "  kingdom 
of  darkness"  which  sin  has  erected  in  this  world,  "by  holding 
forth  the  Word  of  life,  and  speaking  the  truth  in  love."    Satan, 
"a  pyramid  of  mind  on  the  dark  desert  <^  despair,"  builds  Ids 
empire 

"^Oii  opiidoi^'fbant  of  aetioiv  ftULj  held.* 

The  gospel  preacher  is  directed  to  meet  this  foe  in  combat     His 
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weapon  is  the  Wordof  Ood,  so  pnUished  in  instraotiye  dboourseSi 
as  that  it  shall  reoomioend  itself  to  every  man's  sober  reflection 
and  "  conscience  in  the  sight  of  GkxL" 
^  Sennons  replete  with  metaphysical  subtleties,  like  those  of  the 
schoolmen  in  the  dark  ages,  may  do  honor  to  the  philosophy  of 
Aristotle,  or  to  some  other  philosophy,  fashionable  for  a  day,  but 
they  detract  from  the  high  character  of  the  religion  of  the  crucified 
One,  (1  Gor.  il  2,)  and  are  unprofitable  and  mischievous. 

So  also  discourses  filled  with  light  and  firothy  sentiments,  in 
which,  as  Archbishop  Usher  says,  "  Corinthian  Vanity"  displays 
herself  or  Ignorance  betrays  her  slender  resources,  by  harping 
upon  one  or  two  ideas  hastily  snatched  from  some  commentator, 
(though  there  be  no  direct  violation  of  the  law  of  truth,)  or  by 
misrepresenting  &cts,  are  disgraoeM  to  the  gospel  ministry.  (1 
Pet  iv.  11.) 

*  It  is  not  required,  in  the  composition  of  pulpit  discourses,  that 
they  shall  be  equally  instructive ;  this,  from  the  variety  of  sub- 
jects discussed,  cannot  be  expected:  but  let  the  preacher  speak 
souad  doctrine  and  good  sense ;  then  he  wiU  always  edify  his  ae- 
nous  and  intelligent  hearers.  Perhaps  the  greatest  pulpit  orators 
aie  not  so  useful  in  cotmnunicating  solid  instruction  as  those  who, 
without  oratorical  powers,  enrich  their  sermons  with  deep  thought, 
with  heart-searching  and  practical  divinity ;  nor  are  those  persons 
who,  on  the  Sabbath,  are  seen  to  be  in  chase  of  popular  preachers, 
found  to  have  furnished  their  minds  with  a  large  measure  of 
Scripture  knowledge.  Great  will  be  the  mistake  of  such  persons, 
if  they  suppose  that  they  are  to  be  lifted  up  to  heaven  by  their 
ears.    (Jas.  L  22, 28.) 

2.  But  the  thoughts  in  a  sermon  may,  in  themselves,  be  good 

and  useful;  still,  they  may  be  out  of  their  proper  place,  because 

unconnected  with  the  subject,  or  with  one  another.    In  preaching 

well,  it  is  therefore  required  that  the  thoughts  or  sentiments  in  a 

acnnon  shall  be  pertinenty  growing  naturally  out  of  the  subject 

selected  by  the  preacher,  and  tending  to  exhibit  it  in  a  clear^Ught. 

Bishop  Porteus,  so  remarkable  for  the  good  sense  of  his  writings, 

disappoints  his  readers  by  selecting  for  the  subject  of  one  of  his 

sermons,  Evangelical  Sober-mindednesSj  inculcated  by  Paul  in  these 

words  to  Timothy :  "  Young  men  likewise  exhort,  that  they  be 

sober-minded."    But  his  thoughts  in  that  sermon  have  little  con- 

10 
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nection  with  the  subject  proposed  in  the  text^  but  are  employed 
about  the  adyantages  to  youth  of  an  aoademteai  education. 
How  very  remote  firom  Paul's  thoughts,  at  the  time  he  penned 
those  words,  was  either  a  liberal  education  in  the  literary  institu-  ^ 
tions,  or  any  benefits  which  resulted  from  such  culture  of  the 
human  mind  I 

But  less  pertinent  still  are  the  thoughts  expressed  in  a  sermon, 
when  the  preacher  writes  or  speaks  as  if  he  were  anxious  to  aocu* 
mukte  matter,  without  any  regard  to  the  connection  of  its  parts, 
running  out  into  digressions  until  the  subject  be  lost,  and  a  new 
one  introduced.  Such  a  discourse  may  well  be  compared  to  ^^a 
rope  of  sand."  I  once  heard  a  preacher,  when  his  subject  was  the 
resurrection  of  Christ,  and  its  effects  upon  the  minds  of  his  disci- 
ples, (John  XX.  20,)  deliver  a  piece  of  a  dissertation  going  to  prove 
that  assimilation  is  one  of  the  original  principles  of  the  human 
constitution.  On  another  occasion,  I  heard  one  who  had  the  repu- 
tation  of  being  ^*  a  master  in  Israel,"  enter  into  a  long  disquisi- 
tion, philosophical  indeed,  respecting  the  principle  of  animal  Ufe^ 
when  his  text  was,  Bom.  L  21,  *'  Neither  were  thankful ;"  and  his 
subject,  the  duty  of  national  thanksgiving.  If  the  preacher  is  to 
enjoy  such  license,  the  pious  poor  especially  will  seek  instruction 
fix)m  the  Word  elsewhere. 

You  will  consider  pertinency  as  standing  opposed  to  unnecessary 
amplificationj  to  superfluous  reasoning,  and  also  "to  a  cumbersome 
citation  of  Scripture  passages."  The  last-mentioned  fetult  was 
committed  by  preachers  much  engaged  in  controversy,  after  the 
dawn  of  the  Reformation.  At  this  day,  no  such  defect  attaches 
to  sermons  heard  in  Christian  assemblies.  On  the  contrary,  many 
preachers  are  so  enamored  of  their  own  phraseology,  so  impressed 
with  the  worth  of  their  own  ideas  and  arguments,  that  in  their 
sermons  they  will  permit  scarcely  one  passage  of  Scripture  to  &11 
upon  the  listening  ear. 

3.  Again :  The  thoughts  in  sermons  should  be  not  only  perti- 
nent, but  also  profound. 

By  the  use  of  the  term  profound,  in  this  connection,  it  is  not  my 
design  to  insinuate  that  the  preacher  should,  in  the  discussion  of 
his  subject,  introduce  as  many  metaphysical  terms  and  propositions 
as  he  can  drag  in,  or  attempt  to  show  the  extent  of  his  literary 
studies,  and  the  depth  of  his  philosophical  researches,  or  his  inti- 
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mate  acquaintance  with  scholastic  an^eontroversial  theology.  Far 
ftom  it  Sudi  profundity  of  thought  usually  characterizes  the 
sermons  of  those  "who  aim  to  pervert  the  gospel  of  Chtist/'and  is 
no  doubt  partially  referred  to  by  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  in 
Col.  ii.  8:  "Beware  lest  any  man  spoil  you  through  philosophy 
and  vain  deceit,  after  the  tradition  of  men,  after  the  rudiments  of 
the  world,  and  not  after  Christ." 

But  I  here  apply  the  word  "  profound  "  to  the  subject  proposed 
by  the  text  itself  to  be  discussed.  Accordingly,  the  thoughts  of 
a  preacher  on  any  given  subject  are  said  to  be  profound,  when 
they  do  not  skim  along  the  surface  of  the  subject,  nor  exhibit 
the  least  important  part  of  it,  but  serve  to  unfold  clearly  the 
subject  itself;  or  in  other  words,  when  they  enable  those 
who  hear,  to  know  the  mind  of  the  Spirit  and  the  will  of  God 
expressed  in  the  text.  For  instance,  were  a  preacher  to  speak 
fix)m  the  words,  "  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God,  which  taketh  away 
the  sin  of  the  world,"  and  in  the  discussion  of  this  subject  were  to 
expand  his  remarks  in  the  exhibition  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as 
a  man  and  a  teacher,  distinguished  by  the  purity  of  his  life,  and 
the  heavenly  sweetness  and  meekness  of  his  temper,  and  forbear 
to  preach  him  in  his  office  of  a  Saviour  from  sin,  to  exhibit  him 
in  the  interesting  light  of  a  "Lamb"  or  sacrifice  offered  up  to 
make  atonement  for  sin,  he  would  do  violence  to  the  evident  sense 
of  the  passage ;  and  though  his  observations  in  relation  to  the 
Bedeemer,  as  being  an  illustrious  example  to  us  in  every  virtue, 
should  be  both  correct  and  eloquent,  yet  they  would  not  be  pro- 
found. 

Let  the  ^preacher,  then,  study  to  exhibit  the  mind  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  in  the  passage  before  him ;  let  him  enter  into  the  core  of 
his  text.  Divine  truth  is  valuable,  not  merely  as  it  serves  to  cor- 
rect the  judgment  where  it  errs,  but  as  it  exhibits  objects  of  moral 
beauty  to  attract  the  heart  with  its  affections. 

4.  The  thoughts  in  a  sermon  should  also  be  select  This  requisi- 
tion is  a  law  in  all  good  writing  and  speaking,  and  is  particulariy 
in  force  in  .the  composition  of  a  sermon,  which  ought  to  abound 
in  good  sense,  and  which,  from  the  frequency  of  preaching,  ought 
to  be  made  as  awakening  and  impressive  as  the  best  thoughts  of  a 
preacher  on  a  subject  will  permit. 

l%at  discourse  in  which  a  subject  is  attempted  to  be  exhausted, 
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is  )ike  a  river  which,  in  proportion  to  its  breadth,  becomes  shallow 
and  less  useful  for  navigation.  Do  not,  therefore,  say  all  that  yon 
can  say  on  a  subject;  do  not  introduce  into  your  sermon  every 
good  thought  that  may  arise  in  your  mind,  or  every  good  extract 
which  you  have  made.  Condense  the  rays  of  light,  that  they  may 
acquire  the  energy  of  fiie. 

It  is  known,  indeed,  that  the  young  preacher  is  not  much  in 
danger  of  exhausting  a  subject,  but  more  disposed  to  introduce 
irrelevant  matter  into  his  sermons.  His  difficult,  at  the  bqpn- 
ning  of  his  ministry,  arises  more  from  penury  than  exuberance  of 
thought.  Still,  as  his  reading  extends,  and  as  he  becomes  more 
free  and  careless  in  his  compositions,  he  is  apt  to  say  too  much, 
when  fewer  thoughts  forcibly  expressed  would  be  better. 

I  now  proceed  to  point  out  the  meAod  to  be  observed  in  ac- 
quiring maUer  for  discourses,  such  as  will  render  the  pulpit  ser- 
vice of  a  pastor  more  acceptable  and  edifying. 

(1.)  The  preacher  must  study  his  subject  and  ruminate  upon  it 
"  Meditate  on  these  things."  (1  Tim.  iv.  15.)  "  Give  thyself  wholly 
to  them" — iv  roCroic  t<m — "be  in  them;"  a  phrase  evidently  in- 
tended to  express  the  steady  application  of  the  mind  to  the  con- 
sideration of  divine  truths,  in  their  connection. 

That  study  here  referred  to  includes  two  things,  namely :  the 
reading  carefully  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  of  the  most  approved 
writers  on  the  subject  of  our  study ;  and  reflection,  united  with 
various  reading. 

It  has  been  strongly  recommended,  that,  apart  from  the  exercise 
of  domestic  worship,  the  pastor  devote  an  hour  each  day  in  read« 
ing  the  Scriptures  in  order,  noting  in  each  chapter  or  portion  the 
passages  which  are  not  plain  to  his  understanding,  and  which 
therefore  require  more  particular  study,  and  especially  those  pas- 
sages which  speak  to  his  own  heart:  the  latter  ought  to  be  read 
frequently  over,  and  committed  to  memory,  for  the  preacher  will 
find  much  use  for  such  passages,  both  in  composition,  and  when 
he  is  addressing  a  Christian  congregation. 

The  approved  writers  to  be  read  are  happily  many,  and  to  be 
found  in  the  book-stores.  They  comprehend  four  classes,  namely : 
commentators  and  paraphraists ;  writers  on  some  branch  of  didac- 
tic or  practical  divinity;  writers  of  sermons;  and  writers  of  re- 
ligious essays  and  treatises.    Beadily  do  young  ministers  furnish 


their  rooms  with  books  of  sermons,  especially  those  which  aie 
applauded  as  being  the  productions  of  genius,  and  are  extensively 
circulated  among  the  literary  and  feuihionable  in  society ;  such  as 
Blair's  sermons,  the   sermons  of  Saurin,  Bourdaloue,  Massillon, 
Wardlaw,  Chalmers,  etc.    These  are  supposed  to  afford  the  best 
helps  to  those  who  have  just  entered  the  ministry.    Doubtless  they 
are  useful,  in  respect  of  matter  and  style ;  but,  it  ought  to  be 
remembered,  that  these  discourses  were  written  and  corrected  with 
much  labor,  for  the  defense  of  certain  great  principles  of  the 
Christian  religion,  and  were  addressed  principally  to  men  of  supe- 
rior intelligence,  taste  and  station.     Unless  delivered  by  superior 
oratorical  powers,  they  would  make  little  impression  on  the  com* 
mon  mind,  and  are  not  good  models  to  those  who  are  called  to 
preach  "  both  to  the  wise  and  the  unwise."    They  aid  the  young 
pastor  very  little  in  his  attempts  to  relieve  the  wounded  Samaritan, 
or  to  fix  the  arrows  of  conviction  deep  in  the  heart  of  the  careless 
sinner.    Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  I  am  persuaded  that  young 
preachers,  after  their  style  has  been  improved  in  our  academical 
institutions,  will  derive  more  immediate  help,  in  their  ordinary 
preachings,  from  FlaveVs  sermons,  the  sermons  of  Davies,  Jay, 
and  others.    Beligious  treatises,  such  as  Witherspoon  on  Begen- 
eration,  Simeon  on  the  Holy  Spirit,  ought  to  be  well  studied. 

But  some  who  preach  the  Word  keep  their  minds  unfurnished 
with  much  useful  knowledge,  by  restricting  their  reading  to  ser- 
mons and  theological  works.  The  facts  contained  in  the  Bible, 
the  doctrines  which  the  Christian  minister  is  bound  to  teach  and 
defend,  are  connected,  by  stronger  or  feebler  relations,  with  almost 
every  department  of  knowledge.  He  cannot,  therefore,  extend 
his  researches  too  far,  provided  his  o£5.cial  duties  be  not  neglected. 
Every  useM  and  ornamental  art,  and  every  branch  of  science, 
afford  facts  which  serve  to  enlarge  the  range  of  his  thoughts  and 
to  supply  him  with  illustrations,  in  discussing  well  the  very  vari- 
ous subjects  which  he  selects  as  the  themes  of  his  successive  dis- 
courses. 

(2.)  But  reading,  as  you  already  know  and  have  often  heard,  to  be 
profitable,  must  be  followed  by  r^hedHon.  Father  Augustine  long 
since  said,  "Lectio  inquirit — oratio  postulat — ^meditatio  invenit — 
contemplatio  degustat."  Some  young  men  in  the  gospel  ministry 
exhibit  a  voracious  appetite  in  reading  books;  but  there  is  no 
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digestion  by  them  of  what  they  read.  Hence,  when  they  take  up 
their  pens  to  oompose  sermons,  they  are  obliged  to  borrow  with- 
oat  ceremony  from  the  writers  before  them  too  lavishly.  It  is  an 
unhappy  condition,  in  natural  life,  to  live  by  horrowirig.  Such  a 
life  usually  is  the  result  of  indolent  habits :  but  ^^  the  pastor  must 
not  be  slothftQ  in  business ;"  he  must  give  himself  to  reading  and 
collecting  &cts;  he  must  hold  in  his  hands  other  writings  than 
popular  sermons;  and  must  discipline  his  mind  to  deep  reflection. 
"I  will  not  offer  unto  the  Lord,"  said  one,  ^' that  which  cost  me 
nothing."  Certain  it  is,  the  priests  of  the  tabernacle  were  re- 
quired to  use,  not  merely  oil,  but  beakn  oil,  in  the  divine  service. 
So  ministers  of  the  gospel,  ^by  study  and  reflection,  must  beat  that 
oil  wherewith  they  attempt  to  enl^hten  Christian  temples^ 

Here  I  must  observe  that  time  is  necessary,  both  for  study  and 
reflection.  A  pastor  therefore  should  husband  his  time  well ;  for 
he  will  find  many  interruptions  in  his  course  of  study,  some  of 
which  ^  arise  fix>m  urgent  calls  to  parochial  duties,  and  many  of 
which  it  will  not  be  in  his  power  to  set  aside.  Early  after  the 
Sabbath,  and  even  on  Sabbath  evenings,  if  he  can,  he  should  select 
the  subject  of  his  next  discourse.  The  sooner  he  makes  this  ar- 
rangement, the  sooner  he  can  put  his  mind  into  a  course  of  read- 
ing,  and  into  a  train  of  reflection  suited  to  the  better  performance 
of  his  work.  Yeiy  injurious  is  it  to  a  pastor,  to  dissipate  the  first 
days  of  the  week  in  what  he  is  pleased  to  call  recreation.  An 
idle  Monday  makes  a  daughter  of  Tuesday,  and  a  step-son  of 
Wednesday ;  and  a  few  days  expended  in  doing  little  to  purpose, 
create  towards  the  end  of  the  week  a  severe  pressure  of  disagree- 
able  study  and  torturing  anxieties,  an  undue  huny  in  preparation 
for  the  Sabbath ;  or  obliges  a  pastor  to  depend  on  old  sermons,  or 
to  repeat  sentiments  which  are  uppermost  in  his  memory,  and  de- 
livered in  his  preceding  sermons.  And  is  it  a  matter  of  small 
moment,  to  be  unprepared  for  a  service  of  this  solemn  kind? 
"  What  impudence,"  says  an  old  writer,  "  is  it  in  the  great  busi- 
ness of  salvation,  when  a  man  appears  before  the  church,  before 
angels,  before  God,  to  discourse  in  a  loose  manner,  so  as  to  flatten 
devotion  instead  of  exciting  it,  and  to  prostrate  the  esteem  and 
authority  of  the  great  ordinance  of  preaching  I" 
(8.)  Let  me  add,  that  to  be  rich  in  matter  for  pastoral  preaching, 
prayer  must  be  united  with  habits  of  study  and  reflection.    It  was 
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a  saying  of  Martin  Luther,  '^Bene  orasse  est,  heae  stiidiii3sel" 
He  always  found  himself  in  a  better  dispositioxi  for  study  and  for 
preaching,  after  he  had  composed  his  thoughts  and  lifted  up  his 
heart  to  Qoi  in  prayer.  Bradford,  who  died  a  martyr  to  the 
faith  under  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  and  who  was  successful  in 
preaching  the  Word  and  defending  the  Beformation  principles, 
imited  much  prayer  with  study  in  his  preparation  for  the  pulpit 

Much  help  do  we  need  from  God  in  this  great  work.  To  do 
good  to  souls,  our  own  insufficiency  must  be  felt;  and  in  propor* 
tion  to  the  consciousness  of  our  inability,  not  to  compose  a  speech 
which  rhetoricians  will  approve  and  the  multitude  staie  at,  but  to 
preach  so  as  to  bring  sinners  to  Ohrist,  will  be  our  disposition  to 
implore  the  aids  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  That  Spirit  has  access  to  the 
mind  of  a  pastor,  can  direct  his  thoughts,  enlarge  his  yiews,  and 
work  effectuaUy  in  him  to  render  him  an  instrument  by  which 
"  many  shall  believe."  (1  Cor.  iii.  16.)  Study  therefore  with  the 
knees  of  your  heart  habitually  bent  before  the  throne  of  grace. 


TmBD,  Ths  Sttls  adapted  to  discoubses. 

I  must  now  direct  your  attention  to  the  third  thing  which  en- 
ters  into  the  composition  of  approved  discourses  from  the  pulpit 
This  is  style, 

1.  Style,  as  you  know,  "  is  the  manner  in  which  a  writer  or 
speaker  expresses  his  thoughts  to  others,  by  means  of  language." 
Accordingly,  language  is  the  great  instrum^it  which  the  preacher 
is  obliged  to  employ  in  the  gospel  service,  not  merely  to  express 
his  sentiments,  and  pass  on,  but  especially  to  persuade  men,  to 
incline  their  minds  to  believe  as  he  believes,  and  to  enlist  them 
"on  the  Lord^s  side."  It  must,  then,  be  a  matter  of  no  little  im* 
portance,  that  his  style  should  be  such  as  to  awaken  and  fix  atten« 
tion,  to  exhibit  truth  clearly,  and  thereby  impress  the  minds  of 
his  hearers,  and  promote  the  end  of  preaching  the  Word.  Every 
one  knows,  that  the  best  thoughts  on  a  religious  subject  may 
appear  to  be  of  an  inferior  character^  and  lose  half  their  value,  in 
consequence  of  that  dress  of  language  in  which  they  are  exhibited. 
Style,  therefore,  should  be  a  particular  subject  of  study  by  those 
who  preach  the  Word.    Eccles.  xil  10, 11 :  "  The  preacher  sought 
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to  find  out  acceptable  words ;  for  the  words  of  the  wise  are  as 
goads,  and  as  nails  feustened  by  the  masters  of  assemblies." 

Draw  your  words  as  much  as  possible  "  from  the  wells  of  Eng- 
lish imdefiled."  Our  language  happily  abounds  in  small  worda 
These,  both  in  prose  and  poetry,  give  not  only  perspicuity  but 
force  to  style.  No  writer  can  inflict  awful  gashes,  no  speaker  can 
thrill  the  hearer,  who  rejects  the  monosyllables  in  our  language, 
and  comes  slowly  riding  upon  the  top  of  long,  swelling  words 
derived  irom.  the  Chreek  and  Boman  tongues.  It  is  true  that  Pope 
says,  "  Short  words  are  stiff  and  languishing,"  and  he  has  attempted 
to  condemn  their  use  in  this  line: 

"And  ten  mail  words  creep  on  in  one  doH  line  ;* 

but  his  judgment  is  false,  and  may  be  set  aside  by  what  he  him- 
self wrote.  Had  he  attempted  to  express  that  idea  by  long  words, 
he  would  have  exhibited  an  instance  of  dulness  indeed. 

Wisely  did  the  translators  of  our  English  Bible  use  small  words, 
which  impart  a  beauty  and  force  to  innumerable  passages  in  their 
excellent  version.  Coleridge  admired  this  passage  for  its  sublimity : 
"  And  he  said  unto  me,  Son  of  man,  can  these  bones  live  ?  and 
I  answered,  O  Lord  God !  thou  knowest." 

Milton  gives  energy  to  his  poetic  thoughts  by  monosyllables. 
Young  does  the  same.    Is  there  any  dulness  in  these  lines  ? 

''The  beU  strikes  one:  we  take  no  note  of  time 
Saye  by  its  loss;  to  give  it  then  a  tongue 
Were  wise  in  man." 

2.  Style  is  various,  according  to  the  various  powers  of  concep- 
tion, the  various  associations  and  tastes  of  writers  and  speakers, 
and  according  to  the  various  subjects  of  composition  and  dis- 
course. Letting  alone  here  intellectual  capacity  and  taste,  I  pro* 
ceed  to  observe,  that  the  style  of  the  gospel  preacher,  if  it  be  in 
his  power  to  vary  it,  should  be  suited  to  the  particular  subject  of 
his  discourse.  In  one  point  of  view,  all  the  subjects  of  his  preach- 
ings have  one  general  character:  they  are  rdigioua  subjects,  clothed 
with  the  majesty  of  the  Divine  Word,  and  connected  with  the 
solemn  character  of  a  divine  religion,  while  they  are  designed  to 
promote  the  high  eternal  interests  of  man«    With  a  direct  refer- 
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eace  to  this  fiict,  the  i^KMrtle  Peter  says,  1  Pet  iy.  11 :  "  K  any 
man'  speak,  let  him  speak  as  the  oracles  of  GocL" 

But  while  all  the  subjects  of  evangelical  preaching  have  one 
general  character,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  thej  are  diversified  in 
respect  to  the  particular  branches  of  truth  and  duty  to  which  they 
more  directly  relate.  Hence  there  are  historical  and  didactic  sub- 
jects of  discourse.  There  are  subjects  which  call  for  the  descrip- 
tive  powers,  and  subjects  which  demand  the  plainness  and  severity 
of  logic,  as  when  one  attempts  to  prove  the  existence  of  Qod  from 
the  creation  which  we  behold,  or  to  show  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus 
of  Nazareth  from  the  prophecies  of  old.  There  are  subjects  which 
speak  almost  wholly  to  the  understanding;  and  others,  again, 
which  address  themselves  particularly  to  the  conscience  and  to 
the  heart,  in  its  finer  feelings  and  affections.  The  propriety  of 
the  rule  just  laid  down  is  therefore  obvious :  the  style  should  be 
suited  by  the  preacher  to  the  particular  subject  to  be  discussed. 
The  outbursts  of  a  rich  imagination  should  not  be  seen  amid  a 
series  of  arguments  detailed  to  establish  a  fundamental  doctrine 
of  either  natural  or  revealed  religion.  Nor  should  the  narrative 
style  of  history  be  used,  when  the  speaker  addresses  himself  to 
the  results  of  personal  experience,  and  strives  to  win  over  and 
excite  the  affections.  Let  him  vary  his  style,  if  he  can,  with  his 
subject,  and  not  give  the  stiffness  of  logical  dress  to  a  sermon  in- 
tended  to  describe  the  constraining  influence  of  the  love  of  Christ, 
(2  Cor.  V.  14 ;)  nor  indulge  in  flights  of  a  poetic  &ncy,  when  he  is 
called  to  fix  the  actual  conditions  of  Christian  discipleship.  (Luke 
xiv.  26.)  The  conmion  hearers  say  of  some,  not  without  reason, 
"  that  they  are  cold  preachers,  and  deliver  dry  sermons ;"  for  they 
ineach  on  every  subject  in  the  style  of  a  logician,  or  after  the  man- 
ner of  a  plain  matter-of-fact  lawyer. 

8.  In  respect  of  style  in  sermons,  the  general  rales  for  good 
writing  taught  in  the  schools,  with  slight  modifications,  must  be 
prescribed  to  those  who  engage  in  compositions  for  the  pulpit 
Such  compositions  demand  every  attribute  of  good  writing :  they 
require  that  the  style  should  be  perspicuous^  neat,  chaste,  digni- 
fied, forcible,  and  bold ;  for  the  sentiments  in  good  sermons,  firom 
the  various  subjects  to  which  they  relate,  will  call  for  those  qual- 
ities of  style  to  aid  in  their  happy  expression. 

(1.)  I  observe,  then,  that  perspicuity  is  one  of  the  characters  of 
style  suited  to  the  pulpit. 
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Thoughts,  in  speaking  and  writing,  are  said  to  be  perspicuotis, 
when  the  words  and  sentences  employed  are  easy  to  be  under- 
stood, and  the  subject  of  remark  and  reasonings  are  readily  appre« 
hended  by  others. 

Perspicuity  stands  opposed  to  obscurity^  in  the  communication 
of  thought ;  and  a  preacher,  to  whom  we  must  here  confine  our 
attention,  may  render  his  meaning  obscure  in  various  ways :  as  for 
instance,  by  the  use  of  scholastic  terms  which  are  no  longer  well 
understood  even  by  the  well-informed ;  of  metaphysical  terms  and 
phrases  which  perplex  the  common  mind ;  by  the  employment  of 
long  words  strung  together  in  sentences,  and  seldom  heard  in  ordi* 
nary  life ;  by  rendering  sentences,  even  when  plain  words  are  used^ 
too  long  and  too  much  involved ;  and  by  excess  of  metaphors. 
This  evil  should  be  studiously  avoided.  Obscurity  in  a  discourse 
is  a  proof  of  ignorance  in  the  mind.  The  better  we  understand  a 
subject  ourselves,  the  more  easily  can  we  expound  it  to  others. 

(2.)  Perspicuity,  especially  in  sermons,  is  aU-drnportant  For  the 
great  object  in  preaching  is,  not  merely  to  alarm  the  fears  of  sin- 
ners,  but  to  enlighten  their  minds,  to  teach  divine  truths,  to  enable 
men  "  to  know  what  the  will  of  the  Lord  is,"  and  to  enrich  their 
understandings  with  knowledge  of  various  facts,  with  a  view  to 
improve  the  state  of  their  hearts,  and  to  guide  their  feet  into  the 
ways  of  practical  godliness.  Now  this  blessed  effbct  cannot  be 
produced  by  preachers  whose  discourses  perplex,  but  do  not  inform, 
their  hearers.  And  who  are  those  hearers'?  Is  a  Christian  wor* 
shippixig  assembly  composed  of  those  only  who  have  received  a 
libend  education,  and  who  have  occupied  seats  in  the  schools  of 
philosophy  and  theology?  Are  they  exclusively  "the  wise,  the 
scribes,  and  the  disputers  of  this  world"  ?  No :  blessed  be  God  I 
"  the  gospel  is  preached  to  the  poor."  In  ordinary  congregationSi 
convened  to  hear  the  Word,  the  greater  number  are  illiterate; 
men  and  women  whose  occupations  do  not  permit  them  to  bestow 
much  cultivation  on  their  minds  by  various  reading  and  study. 

^fow,  with  an  audience  made  up  of  a  few  well-informed,  but 
many  unlearned  persons,  how  necessary  is  it  that  the  Christian 
teacher  should  put  his  instructions  into  a  dress  of  perspicuous 
words  and  sentences.  If  he  must  abandon  elegance  of  style,  (of 
which  there  is  no  necessity,)  in  order  to  be  perspicuous,  let  him 
do  it  without  hesitation.    Paul  did  this  when  he  preached  among 
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the  heathen,  who  were  ignorant  of  .the  first  principles  of  the  dqc- 
trine  of  Christ  '*  His  preaching  was  not  in  wisdom  of  words  or 
excellency  of  speech,"  but  in  the  best  mode  the  manifestation  of 
the  truth  could  be  made.  ^'Non  qu^erit  ffiger,"  says  Seneca^  "  me- 
dieum  eloquentem  sed  senentem" — a  sick  man  does  not  seek  for 
an  eloquent  physician,  but  a  skilful  one. 

(8.)  To  render  style  perspicuous,  you  know  it  must  be  gram- 
matioaUy  correct  Arrangement  is  necessary  to  fix  the  meaning  of 
words  in  a  language,  and  by  words  to  construct  sentences  which 
shall  convey  to  others  the  ideas  expressed,  in  a  clear  and  striking 
manner.  Now,  that  arrangement  or  plan  is  the  grammar  of  that 
language. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  many  of  our  youth,  after  passing 
through  the  forms  of  an  academical  education,  think  that  they  are 
elevated  above  the  study  of  English  grammar,  and  need  no  longer 
consult  their  dictionaries.  The  wise  scholar,  on  the  contrary,  may 
be  said  ever  to  carry  his  dictionary  under  his  right  arm,  and  to  ^ 
hold  his  grammar  in  his  left  hand.  How  careful  is  the  akiUul  me- 
chanic to  know  and  to  keep  in  order  the  tools  by  which  he  ope- 
rates from  day  to  day !  Now  words  are  the  instruments  by  which 
the  preacher  is  to  operate  upon  the  minds  of  those  who  hear  him. 
To  preserve  these  instruments  in  order,  let  him  refresh  his  memory 
with  the  rules  of  grammar,  and  study  the  proper  construction  of 
sentences  in  our  language.  Some  enter  the  ministry  too  wise  in 
their  own  conceit,  to  learn  the  art  of  speakmg  and  writing  with 
propriety,  the  languid  in  which  they  are  to  preach  the  gospeL 

It  is  acknowledged  that  violations  of  the  rules  of  grammar  may 
be  detected  in  the  discourses  of  the  best  preachers,  who  speak 
without  written  notes  before  them :  yet  their  discourses  are  such 
in  their  whole  structure,  as  to  show  that  those  errors  are  the 
olB^ring  of  mere  haste  and  inadvertence,  and  therefore  are  not 
noticed  by  men  of  sense;  but  when  it  is  discovered  that  such 
errors  originate  in  ignorance,  they  are  severely  criticised,  and  the 
reputation  of  the  preacher  is  deeply  affected* 

Let  then  the  minister  of' the  Word  not  neglect  the  study  of 
words,  and  their  grammatical  construction,  that  he  may  be  per- 
spicuous in  his  observations  and  arguments,  and  '^give  no  of- 
fense" through  ignorance  of  what  he  ought  to  understand,  when 
he  assumes  the  office  of  a  public  teacher. 
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(4.)  But  perspicuity  requires  also  the  use  of  plain  words  in  pas* 
toral  discourses,  or  words  which  are  known  to  be  the  signs  of 
those  ideas  which  the  preacher  intends  to  convey.  Words  which 
are  obsolete,  or  just  compounded  of  words  from  a  dead  or  foreign 
language;  words  which  are  scholastic,  confined  in  their  use  to 
theological  systems  and  doctrines,  and  seldom  heard  in  religious 
conversation,  ought  carefiilly  to  be  avoided. 

But  new  words,  in  the  discussion  of  religious  topics,  may  be 
introduced  with  a  view  to  define  thought  more  clearly,  or  to 
supersede  the  use  of  old  term^  and  phrases,  the  meaning  of  which 
has  long  been  known  among  Christians;  or  it  may  be  that  new 
meanings  may  be  attached  by  some  theological  writers  to  old 
terms,  in  order  to  let  in  error.  Now,  shall  the  writer  or  speaker 
of  sermons  catch  at  these  new  terms  with  eagerness,  or  take  the 
liberty  of  coining  words  for  his  purpose,  and  of  changing  the 
signification  of  old  terms  at  his  pleasure?  By  no  means.  He  is 
not  invested  with  authority  to  do  this,  and  his  style  of  writing 
would  £gu1  in  perepkuiby. 

In  teaching  the  doctrii^es  of  truth,  terms  and  phrases  which 
theological  writers  have  long  used,  and  to  which  Christian  min^ 
isters  and  people  have  attached  certain  definite  meanings,  are  the 
proper  vehicles  of  instruction  from  the  pulpit.  I  should  not  be 
disposed  to  affirm,  with  a  distinguished  writer,  "  that  the  coining 
of  new  terms  is  the  \mfailing  expedient  of  those  who  cannot  make 
a  right  application  of  old  ones;"  but  it  is  certain  that,  from  the 
long  teaching  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  the  many  controversies 
in  times  past  to  which  error  and  heresy  have  given  birth,  there  is 
now  a  form  of  sound  words  established  by  usage  and  theological 
disquisitions,  from  which  it  is  not  safe  to  depart  in  preaching  the 
Word,  and  from  which,  frequent  departures  cannot  be  made  with* 
out  exciting  suspicion  in  serious  minds,  and  certainly  rendering 
the  style  of  the  preacher  less  perspicuous  to  those  who  hear  him. 
Words  are  signs,  and  if  what  they  signify  be  determined  and 
known,  it  is  better  to  retain  old  words  and  phrases  of  this  char^ 
acter,  than  to  coin  new  ones  which  may  perplex,  if  not  mislead 
others. 

The  history  of  the  Church  tells  us  that  truth  depends  for  its 
preservation  on  ''right  words;"  and  that  heretics,  by  changing  a 
single  syllable  in  a  word,  have  taught  veiy  evil  doctrine.    New 
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terms  seldom  explain  better  old  doctrine,  but  often  conoeal  new 
doctrine  xmder  the  pretext  of  an  improved  style.  New  phrase- 
diogy  is  introduced  in  the  service  of  religion,  by  those  who 
woidd  subvert  the  received  theology  in  a  sound  confession  of 
fidih.  What  evils  resulted  in  the  early  days  of  the  Reformation, 
from  the  use,  by  Luther,  of  the  term,  "  consubstantiation  I "  So 
the  terms,  "justification  and  sanctification,"  had  early,  among  the 
Beformers,  definite  meanings,  when  applied  to  the  states  of  Chris- 
tian converts.  But  John  Wesley,  to  perfect  his  system  of  Armin- 
ianism,  would  have  us  to  understand  by  a  justified  state,  that  into 
which  one  converted  and  sanctified  by  the  grace  of  Ood  comes, 
when  he  professes  to  have  joy  and  peace  in  believing,  or  to  have 
wrought  himself  up  into  an  happy  and  assured  firaune  of  mind. 
Hence  it  follows  that  a  believer  in  Christ  may  be  renewed  and 
sanctified  long  before  he  is  jusiifiedj  whereas  he  was  justified  the 
very  first  moment  he  believed  with  the  heart.  (Bom.  viii.  80 ; 
John  iii  15,  16.) 

So  also  the  word^  "  feeling,"  is  at  this  day  employed  to  express 
the  religious  exercises  and  the  state  of  the  heart.  The  term  is 
an  unhappy  one:  it  stands,  in  its  ordinary  acceptation,  connected 
with  bodily  sensations,  and  may  be  easily  perverted  to  sustain 
"quietism"  and  mystic  theology.  I  have  remarked  that  those 
who  make  religion  to  consist  "  in  feelings,"  are  the  first  to  cry 
down  the  use  of  sound  doctrine  in  the  Church,  and  to  have  very 
obscure  ideas  of  that  precious  faith  which  is  '^the  substance  of 
things  hoped  for,  and  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen." 

The  terms  therefore  appHed  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian 
religion,  sanctioned  by  long  us^ge,  again  and  again  explained 
and  generally  understood,  are  those  which  should  characterize  the 
style  of  pastors  in  preaching.  Some  have  given  to  this  qualitv 
in  the  co^«tion  of  eermoi^  the  name  of  "orthodoxy  of  s^ 
The  name  unquestionably  is  not  the  best,  but  the  thing  which  it 
is  designed  to  express  is  all-important  in  maintaining  sound  doc- 
trine. 

True  it  is  that  language  is  an  imperfect  instrument  in  conveying 
thought,  and  that  error  is  both  versatile  and  prepared  to  hide  its 
variations  by  new  terms  and  definitions.  Hence  some  old  terms 
do  in  theology  become  obsolete.  Better  words  than  those  before 
used  may  occasionally  be  found  and  introduced,  for  the  purpose 
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of  detecting  error  and  of  exhibiting  truth  in  a  clearer  light.  We 
know  that  phraseology  has  in  some  instances  been  improved  in 
the  defense  of  sound  doctrine,  but  let  the  minister  of  Christ  adopt 
these  innovations  with  caution.  Let  him  adhere,  in  teaching  doc- 
trines, to  old  words;  and  be  sure,  before  he  uses  new  terms,  espe- 
cially those  drawn  £rom  metaphysics,  that  they  harbor  no  new 
unsound  philosophy  or  old  error.  Men  who  wish  to  bring  in 
heresies  craftily,  will  either  invent  new  words  or  apply  old  ones 
in  a  various  sense. 

Let  me  add  here,  that  an  accoxate  knowledge  of  conneetive 
words  in  our  language,  is  highly  important  in  constructing  sen- 
tences which  shall  be  plain  to  the  understanding  of  others.  Li 
this  lies  much  of  the  skill  requisite  to  successful  public  decla- 
mation. 

But  in  arranging  the  sentences  in  a  discourse,  let  long  words, 
drawn  from  the  Greek  and  Boman  classical  writers  in  the  taste 
of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  be  excluded,  and  preference  be  given  to 
short  terms  of  Saxon  origin.  This  will  impart  not  only  perspi- 
cuity, but  force,  to  style. 

(5.)  Perspicuity  in  a  sermon  fiirther  depends  on  the  cofmeBtion 
of  the  thmghts^  as  propositions,  however  well  selected  the  words 
may  be,  of  which  those  propositiona  are  composed.  Now  that 
method  is  to  be  always  pursued  which  leads  the  mind  from  one 
idea  to  another  by  obvious  associations,  and  by  those  relations 
which  connect  the  steps  of  a  dear  process  of  reasoning. 

When,  however,  in  order  to  secure  perspicuity,  I  recommend 
the  use  of  plain  words  and  a  simple  construction  of  sentences,  it 
is  not  to  be  understood  that  the  preacher  should  adopt  the  low 
style  of  the  illiterate  in  society :  such  style  is  altogether  incon- 
sistent with  the  dignity  and  sublimity  of  the  Christian  religion. 
The  apostie  Paul  did  not  so  speak,  as  we  may  learn  from  his 
episties.  He  did  not  use  that  "plainness  of  speech"  which  de- 
grades a  subject,  nor  those  low  phrases  which  are  not  heard  in 
good  society;  but  "that  plainness  of  speech"  which  he  employed 
as  the  vehicle  of  his  thoughts,  was  that  style  which  stood  opposed 
to  the  metaphysical  and  rhetorical  style  of  the  heathen  philoso- 
phers and  orators. 

The  philosophers  prided  themselves  on  the  use  of  terms  in 
reasoning  which  were  unintelligible  by  those  who  had  not  fre- 
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qaented  their  sehoola  The  oratois  embellished  their  speeches 
yriHx  all  the  figures  (aad  they  were  numerous)  which  the  art  of 
rhetoric  could  furnish.  They  sought  the  praise  of  elegant  writ- 
ing, and  arranged  their  discourses  rigidly  in  conformity  with  the 
rules  prescribed  in  the  schools  of  oratory.  But  the  apostle  Paul 
had  more  important  objects  to  employ  his  thoughts  and  his  talents. 
He  therefore  used  that  style  which  did  not  offend  by  its  vulgaritji 
nor  attract  certain  classes  by  the  studied  variety  of  its  ornaments. 
It  was  plain,  but  chaste  and  dignified.  It  was  occasionally  ob- 
scure to  those  who  had  not  learned  the  alphabet  of  gospel  truth, 
but  suited  to  the  conveyance  of  a  new  system  of  religion,  formed 
by  the  cross  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  the  important  subjects  which 
he  discussed. 

Bobert  Walker  of  Edinburgh,  in  his  printed  sermons,  has 
avoided  those  extremes  which  render  the  style  of  the  preacher 
bad,  and  shown  that  the  style  may  be  sufficiently  plain,  while  at 
the  same  time  it  is  chaste  and  elegant 

Bishop  Porteus,  though  his  manner  of  writing  is  different  fixmi 
that  of  Walker,  has  also  exhibited  the  same  &ct  in  his  instructive 
sermons.  And  it  is  recorded  in  praise  of  the  Bev.  James  Har- 
vey, that,  however  reprehensibly  florid  his  style  is  in  some  of  his 
writings,  yet  in  his  sermons,  spoken  and  printed,  he  used  a  very 
plain  and  neat  manner  of  expressing  his  thoughts.  His  printed 
discourses,  though  few  in  number,  are  well  written  and  very  in- 
structive. 

4.  The  remarks  made  on  perspicuity  of  style  lead  me  to  ob- 
serve, that  another  attribute  of  that  style  which  is  suited  to  the 
pulpit,  is  chastity  aivd  dignity^  united  wHk  force  of  expression. 

By  the  use  of  the  term  "dignity"  in  its  direct  application  to 
pulpit  style,  (and  in  this  application,  it  will  of  course  include 
chastity  or  neatness,)  I  mean  that  the  manner  in  which  the  gospel 
preacher  shall  express  himself  by  language,  shall  be  such  as  to 
correspond  with  the  solemnities  of  divine  worship,  and  with  the 
important  and  elevated  nature  of  the  subjects  which  he  is  set 
apart  to  discuss.  Every  thing  connected  with  the  religion  taught 
by  the  gospel  is  deeply  interesting,  as  well  as  sublime.  Many  of 
its  truths  are  awM  and  grand.  It  speaks  of  God  in  his  im- 
mensity, and  in  his  moral  government  over  his  intelligent  crea- 
It  speaks  of  eternity  with  its  affecting  realities.    It  reveals 
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a  Saviour  from  everlasting  misery.  Now,  let  the  style  of  the 
preacher  be  adapted  to  subjects  of  this  kind. 

This  dignity  of  style,  it  will  be  perceived,  stands  opposed  to  all 
low  and  vulgar  phrases.  These  are  inadmissible  in  the  pi;ilpit, 
where  chastity  of  thought  is  supposed  to  be  natural,  as  the 
preacher  there  is  considered  to  stand  *'  on  holy  ground,"  and  to 
officiate  in  the  name  of  God. 

In  this  respect,  preachers  in  England,  before  and  under  the  rei^ 
of  Qaeen  Anne,  transgressed  frequently  the  laws  of  good  style. 
Dr.  South,  who  thought  he  did  Ood  much  service  (as  he  doubt- 
less did  the  royal  court  and  hierarchy  in  Britain)  by  misrepre- 
senting the  Presbyterians  and  Puritans,  has  indulged  in  language 
inconsistent,  not  only  with  fects,  but  with  dignity  of  style  in  the 
pulpit.  Even  in  our  times,  preachers  have  been  heard  to  give  the 
" lie  direct"  to  their  adversaries,  in  attempting  to  prove  their  own 
doctrine  by  arguments.  Speakers  among  the  Friends  have  called 
regular  ministers  of  other  religious  persuasions  ''  hireling  priests," 
forgetting  that  in  this  very  character  of  an  hireling  the  apostle 
Paul  placed  himself  before  the  eyes  of  the  w6rld.  2  Cor.  xi.  8 : 
"I  robbed  other  churches,  tcJdng  wages  ofihem^  to  do  you  service." 
Other  ranting  preachers,  in  their  zealous  efforts  to  increase  their 
sect,  have  cried  out  that ''  Calvinism  is  Devilism,  and  Calvinistic 
ministers  the  Devil's  ministers  for  the  destruction  of  souls."  Lan- 
guage such  as  this  is  very  remote  either  from  sound  argument  or 
from  "  speaking  the  truth  in  love."  It  is  not  to  be  tolerated  in 
good  society,  and  savors  too  much  of  the  market  and  the  tavern. 

Especially  is  dignity  of  style  in  the  pulpit  opposed  to  all  pert, 
quaint,  and  witty  expressions.  Displays  of  wit  are  out  of  place 
in  the  sacred  desk;  for  in  proportion  as  wit  excites  our  admiration 
of  certain  associations  of  ideas  in  men  of  wit,  it  stirs  up  those 
emotions  which  are  more  allied  to  merriment  than  devotion,  and 
which  divert  our  attention  from  the  sublime  realities  of  religion. 
Hardly  should  a  good  religious  anecdote  be  introduced  into  a  ser- 
mon,  if,  with  all  the  instruction  it  may  afford,  it  contain  much  wit, 
and  is  calculated  to  make  some  hearers  smile  and  others  laugh. 
To  use  the  language  of  Seneca,  '^  Quid  mihi  lusoria  ista  proponis? 
Non  est  jocundi  locus." 

George  Whitfield  was  occasionally  too  witty,  and  too  fond  of 
anecdote  in  the  pulpit ;  and  this  fiiult  would  have  produced  dis* 
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gast  in  the  minds  of  many  pious  persons,  had  it  not  been  qoicklj 
covered  by  bursts  of  holy  affection  and  impassioned  oratory. 

Some  very  respectable  preachers  since,  as  Bowland  Hill,  have 
indulged  in  quaint  and  witty  remarks  while  preaching,  arising 
fix>m  a  natural  vein  of  humor  running  through  their  temper  and 
ordinary  conversation.  This  circumstance  has  caused  many  stories 
to  be  told,  in  places  where  men  sought  to  create  mirth  by  rehears- 
ing the  very  quaint  and  witty  sayings  of  preachers,  but  has  not 
contributed  to  give  those  preachers  that  kind  of  reputation  which 
the  servant  of  Christ  should  covet ;  and  had  not  such  preachers 
been  sustained  by  uncommon  talents  and  fervent  piety,  their 
preachings  would  very  soon  have  been  treated  with  contempt  by 
the  judicious.  Bestrain  therefore  every  inclination  to  be  witty  in 
discourses  of  a  sacred  character.  Beligion  abhors  the  ridiculous 
and  the  witty  in  the  pulpit,  as  bordering  too  much  on  levity.  The 
thoughtless  in  public  worship  may  be  amused  by  remarks  which 
inflict  pain  on  the  hearts  of  the  pious. 

Again,  dignity  of  style  is  inconsistent  with  all  those  expres- 
sions in  the  pulpit  which  appear  to  spring  from  anger  and  malig- 
nity. Some  preachers  will  rail  in  harsh  terms  at  those  who  differ 
from  them  in  doctrine,  applying  to  them  improper  names,  as  if 
they  were  in  anger,  quarrelling  with  persons  in  the  streets.  Some 
preachers  will  exclaim  against  the  ungodly,  in  language  marked 
more  strongly  with  resentment  than  with  compassion.  Some,  if  per- 
sons withdraw  from  the  assembly  during  sermon,  have  been  heard 
to  speak  under  the  evident  influence  of  angry  passions ;  and  other 
preachers  have  cried  out,  that  ministers  who  required  time  in  pre- 
paration for  public  services,  and  were  not  disposed  to  comply  with 
every  call  on  every  occasion  to  preach,  "  were  dumb  dogs,  who 
could  not  bark,"  "note  preachers,  and  coHege-bred  preachers ;"  and 
all  this  in  an  acrimony  of  spirit,  and  with  bitterness  of  language, 
which  plainly  discovered  "that  they  knew  not  what  manner  of 
spirit  they  were  of." 

Let  the  gospel  preacher  guard  against  such  undignified  lan- 
guage, and  every  expression  of  anger  in  the  pulpit.  Our  doctrine 
can  be  maintained  without  reviling  others.  Our  Master's  cause 
and  service  do  not  require  "railing  accusations." 

In  a  word,  dignity  of  style  stands  opposed  to  all  excess  of  gaudy 
and  glittering  ornaments  of  speech,  and  overloading  epithetSy 

11 
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which  are  usually  accompanied  with  unmeasured  sentences.  "  Ex- 
uberance  of  metaphor,"  as  Dr.  Campbell  observes,  "is  apt  to 
impose  upon  us  by  words  without  meaning."  This  mode  of  com- 
position indicates,  on  the  part  of  the  preacher,  a  studied  effort  to 
display  his  rich  imagination  and  refined  taste,  and  to  elevate  him- 
self as  an  eloquent  writer,  instead  of  doing  the  work  of  the  Lord 
fully  and  with  "  singleness  of  eye."  By  some,  a  highly  rhetorical" 
discourse  in  the  pulpit  is  considered  to  denote  a  mind  occupied 
with  little  things.  Hence  it  has  been  said,  "Cujuscunque  ora- 
tionem  yides,  politam  et  solicitam,  scito  animam  in  pusillis  occu- 
patam."  I  need  not  say  this  opinion  is  incorrect.  Productions 
of  genius  and  taste,  abounding  with  perhaps  too  many  flights  of 
a  poetic  &ncy,  exist,  which  nevertheless  exhibit  profound  thought 
and  cogent  reasonings,  and  are  replete  with  instruction.  Some  of 
the  compositions  of  Edmund  Burke  are  evidences  of  this  fact. 

Yet,  that  mode  of  writing  ought  not  to  be  copied  by  preachers 
in  general.  It  is  not  the  best  style,  even  for  the  common  essayist, 
and  in  Christian  assemblies  of  worship  is  not  altogether  suited  to 
that  measure  of  understanding  which  oniinaiy  hearers  possess. 
Especially  when  the  object  of  the  preacher  is  to  produce  a  convic- 
tion of  the  truth  of  his  doctrine,  the  style  which  he  adopts  should 
be  marked  with  terseness  and  force  of  expression. 

5.  This  quality  of  a  good  pulpit  style,  usually  called  the 
^^  nervous  style,^^  is  so  much  the  result  of  superior  strength  of 
mind,  strong  conceptions,  a  happy  selection  of  words,  and  nice 
arrangement  of  sentences,  that  it  is  an  attainment  which  but  few 
writers  and  speakers  possess.  Not  every  one  who  thinks  strongly 
and  correctly  can  write  or  speak  forcibly.  The  stringing  together 
of  short  sentences,  while  it  violates  a  rule  of  good  writing,  adds 
nothing  to  the  strength  of  style.  One-sided  views  of  subjects, 
supported  by  bold  aflSrmations  of  propositions  which  require  to 
be  proved,  may  impose  upon  the  unthinking,  and  have  the  sem- 
blance of  strength;  but  it  is  in  fact  a  trick,  to  which  just  reasoners 
and  "men  with  the  pen"  will  not  have  recourse.  Invective  and 
sarcastic  language,  in  a  piece  of  composition,  is  no  evidence  of 
either  strength  of  mind  or  strength  of  style.  Some  writers,  by 
the  use  of  strange  and  hard  words,  involved,  abrupt,  and  scarcely 
coherent  sentences,  give  a  peculiar  character  to  their  style ;  but  it 
is  a  character  of  strangeness  which  excites  a  stare,  and  sometimes 
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affords  amusement,  but  not  of  strength,  whicli  is  consistent  with, 
all  the  other  attributes  of  good  writing. 

Writers  who  combine  perspicuity,  chastity,  eloquence,  and 
strength,  are  few  in  number.  The  eminence  on  which  they  stand, 
gospel  preachers  in  general  cannot  reach.  Yet,  every  one  who 
preaches  the  Word  should  aim  to  throw  force  into  his  language, 
and  give  not  only  sweetness  but  keenness  to  his  diction. 

6.  Nor  should  the  gospel  preacher  neglect  to  add  the  pathetic 
to  the  qualities  of  a  good  pulpit  style :  for  though  it  cannot  char- 
acterize, like  perspicuity,  chastity,  and  strength,  a  whole  discourse, 
yet  it  is  required  in  certain  parts  of  a  discourse,  where  description 
is  attempted,  or  where  the  heart  is  addressed,  with  a  view  to  excite 
its  affections.  It  is,  therefore,  a  very  desirable  property  in  good 
writing  and  speaking.  "But  who  is  sufficient  for  it?"  Some 
imagine  that  it  consists  in  delivering  very  flat  sentiments  in  a 
whining,  half-crying  tone  of  voice,  accompanied  with  a  few  tears 
which  they  shed,  while  all  around  them  are  unmoved.  Some  sup- 
pose they  reach  the  pathetic  by  the  frequent  use  of  interjections, 
such  as  "  Oh !  alas  I  ah  1  hark  I"  and  by  the  affectionate  terms  which 
they  apply  to  their  hearers,  as  "dear  brethren,"  "dearly  beloved 
hearers,"  "  beloved  brethren  over  whom  my  bowels  yearn  in  pity." 
Some  think  that  their  description  of  a  moving  scene  must  be  pa- 
thetic, if  it  be  minutely  accurate ;  just  as  others  flatter  themselves 
that  they  rise  into  the  sublime,  when  they  exhibit  vehemence  of 
sentiment  and  action  in  a  vapid  declamation.  Ah  I  the  pathetic 
in  a  sermon  is  always  under  the  control  of  a  sound  taste.  It  re- 
quires good  thought,  a  style  founded  upon  that  of  our  beautiful 
version  of  the  Scriptures,  a  sweetness  of  voice  and  manner,  and  a 
mellowed  tenderness  of  heart,  which  shall  show  that  the  preacher 
takes  a  deep  interest  in  the  welfare  of  those  to  whom  he  speaks. 

The  French  call  this  "  wncribn,"  in  a  speaker.  It  is  a  compound 
of  language  and  delivery  of  a  certain  character,  and  is  an  attain- 
ment at  which  the  gospel  preacher  should  aim.  Some  who  preach 
the  Word  have  sentiments  suited  to  the  exhibition  of  this  quality, 
but  they  fail  in  voice  and  manner,  for  they  speak  those  sentiments 
in  a  harsh  and  pompous  tone,  or  in  a  whining  or  drawling  man- 
ner, very  offensive  to  good  taste.  Others  who  attempt  to  move 
the  hearts  of  their  hearers  possess  the  suitable  voice  and  manner, 
but  are  deficient  in  sentiment,  and  in  that  refined  sensibility  with- 
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out  which  it  is  difficult  to  touch  the  sensibilities  of  human  hearta 
To  be  impressiye,  good  thoughts  must  be  expressed  in  plain  words, 
and  in  a  tone  of  voice  such  as  we  employ  in  conyeying  our  feel* 
ings  in  ordinary  life,  when  our  souls  are  deeply  interested  in  a 
subject.  A  natural  manner  of  speaking  is  universally  and  justly 
considered  to  be  allied  to  sincerity,  and  what  is  called  *'  unction  " 
can  attach  to  no  speaker  who  does  not  exhibit  the  proper  marks 
of  sincerity. 

Your  attention,  in  the  next  ensuing  lecture,  will  be  occupied 
with  remarks  relating  to  texts,  and  the  proper  arrangement  or  plan 
of  discourses  from  the  pulpit.  Just  now,  I  shall  pause  to  drop  a 
fewjpmchba2  9^>c^tan«. 

1.  The  statement  which  I  have  been  led  to  make  of  the- impor- 
tant subjects  which  the  Evangelical  Pastor  is  called  to  discuss  ]  of 
the  thoughts  and  reasonings  which  enter  into  such  discussions ; 
and  of  the  style  in  which  he  is  to  conduct  the  minds  of  those  who 
hear  him  to  listen  to,  and  be  impressed  with  what  he  says,  cannot 
but  convince  you  that  the  gift  of  preaching  the  gospel  well  is  a 
talent  of  a  superior  order,  and  requires  for  its  display  in  the  work 
of  the  ministry  various  knowledge,  literary  taste,  and  much  disci- 
pline in  the  arts  of  writing  and  speaking.  Oreat  orators  are,  iq 
every  age,  few  in  number ;  but  instructive  and  acceptable  preachers 
may  be  many  more  than  they  are,  if  licentiates  and  students  of  the- 
ology shall  choose  to  cultivate  with  care  the  powers  with  which  God 
has  endowed  them.  But,  unhappily,  some  think  that  when  they 
deliver  trite  sentiments  with  a  loud  voice  and  much  action,  they 
are  eloquent;  especially  when  they  have  ''torn  a  passion  into 
rags,"  they  conclude  that  their  gift  of  preaching  has  reached  up 
into  the  sublime.  Some  suppose  that  when  they  speak  good  sense, 
in  sentences  grammatically  correct  and  logically  arranged,  with  a 
distinctness  of  pronunciation,  their  gift  in  preaching  requires  no 
further  cultivation.  And  others,  who  write  sermons  in  a  style 
highly  polished,  conclude  that  the  elegance  of  their  compositions 
leaves  nothing  more  to  be  demanded  of  them  as  preachers.  Now, 
such  opiniotis  are  obvious  errors  in  judgment,  and  ought  to  be 
corrected.  The  gift  of  preaching  does  not,  in  its  exercise,  termi- 
nate at  composition,  but  is  to  be  displayed  in  the  delivery  of  ser- 
mons.   Many  well* written  discourses  are  stripped  of  half  their 
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excellence  when  spoken,  in  consequence  of  defects  in  the  speaker. 
Cast^  then,  your  eyes  all  around ;  inquire  what  qualitiefl  and  attain- 
ment enter  into  that  complex  power  called  the  gift  of  preaching; 
nse  every  help  you  can  derive  from  the  schools  of  rhetoric  and 
oratory;  strive  to  be  great  in  useful  accomplishments.  The  very 
effort  at  improvement  in  any  art  or  science,  though  it  fidl  in  secur- 
ing eminence,  is  productive  of  good.  For  whoever,  with  an  earnest 
soul, 

*'S4riT«s  Cor  some  end  from  tiuB  low  world  alar. 
Still  upward  travel^  though  he  mus  the  goal, 

And  atrays— bat  toward  a  atar. 
Better  than  £une  ia  atill  the  with  for  fame^ 
The  eonatant  training  for  a  g^oriona  strife : 
The  athlete,  nurtured  for  the  Olympian  game^ 
Gains  strength  at  least  for  llf^L* 

2.  In  cultivating  the  gift  of  preaching,  you  are  excited  to  make 
strenuous  exertions  by  the  considerations  of  the  noble  service  in 
which  it  is  to  be  employed,  and  of  the  great  ends  to  which  it  is 
directly  subservient  These  considerations  confer  a  high  character 
on  this  endowment,  and  elevate  it  above  that  of  oratorical  power, 
by  which  senates  have  been  moved  in  their  legislative  halls,  and 
the  minds  of  the  populace  stirred  up  to  tumults  and  deeds  of  war. 
By  the  gift  of  preaching,  those  who  are  called  of  God  to  the  min- 
istry of  his  glorious  gospel,  bring  their  cultivated  intellectual  pow- 
ers and  their  choicest  bodily  gifts,  and  lay  them  down  at  tlie  feet 
of  their  Divine  Saviour,  and  seek  to  entwine  around  his  cross 
wreaths  of  honor,  glory,  power,  and  dominion,  for  ever  and  ever. 
By  the  faithful  exercise  of  this  gift,  tmited  with  their  prayers  and 
example,  they  are  "  workers  together  wjth  God,"  (2  Cor.  vi.  1,) 
in  revealing  to  others  the  doctrines  "  of  grace,"  and  in  bringing  to 
the  sinner^s  aching  heart,  redemption's  healing  mercies.  In  the 
exercise  of  this  gift,  they  are  by  divine  ordination  "  leaders  "  (ijyov- 
iiivoi^  Heb.  xiii.  17)  in  the  sacramental  host  of  God,  in  repelling 
the  forces  of  darkness,  "  in  pulling  down  of  strongholds,  casting 
down  imaginations  and  every  high  thing  that  exalteth  itself  against 
the  knowledge  of  God,  and  bringing  into  captivity  every  thought 
to  the  obedience  of  Christ."  They  are  appointed  to  be  not  only 
"  fishers  of  men  "  in  waters  where  sharks  abound,  but  "  helpers  of 
their  joy"  who  stand  on  Mount  Zion,  and  sing  the  songs  of  salva- 
tion.   Into  what  an  elevated  position  does  the  gift  of  preaching 
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place  them,  when  in  the  due  exercise  of  it  thej  are  made  "  the 
light  of  the  world,"  "the  salt  of  the  earth,"  not  only,  but  "suns 
of  consolation  "  to  the  pious,  amid  their  various  aMctions  in  this 
state  of  triaL 

Now,  in  this  view  of  the  high  relations  of  the  gospel  ministrj, 
and  of  the  great  ends  to  which  the  gift  of  preaching  is  subser- 
vient, what  importance  should  we  attach  to  that  gift!  How  earn- 
estly should  those  who  desire  to  serve  the  Lord  Christ,  pray  that 
they  may  be  richly  endowed  with  it  by  the  Holy  Spirit  I  With 
what  assiduity  should  they  use  all  those  means  and  appliances 
which  contribute  to  its  improvement,  in  order  to  pay  a  portion  of 
that  immense  debt  of  gratitude  which  they  owe  to  Him  who  died 
to  save  them,  and 

**  Who  from  the  gaarded  sepulchre  aros€^ 
With  power  inyested,  to  draw  their  hearts 
Into  his  sacred  ternee  hw9  below/* 

8.  But,  in  whatsoever  measure  it  may  please  the  Master  to  bless 
your  efforts  in  his  special  service,  and  by  his  Spirit  to  endow  you 
with  the  gift  of  preaching,  keep  ever  before  your  minds  the  great 
end  to  which  that  talent  is  to  be  consecrated.  For  you  will  be  set 
apart  "to  preach,  not  yourselves,  but  Christ  Jesus  the  Lord,"  (2 
Cor.  iv.  5,)  and  to  serve  as  Levites  of  the  tabernacle — the  High 
Priest,  and  that  priesthood  in  the  New  Testament  Church,  which 
is  composed  "of  the  body  of  Christ,"  (Ephes.  iv.  12.)  Hence,  in 
the  cited  passage  £rom  the  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  the  apostle 
Paul  immediately  adds,  "and  ourselves  your  servants  for  Jesus* 
sake."  Bome,  and  the  hierarchy  every  where,  have  adroitly  per- 
verted to  their  own  aggrandizement  the  ancient  typical  and  pro- 
phetical pictures  of  the  gospel  ministry,  and  converted  "the  Le- 
vites "  into  the  high  priest  and  lordly  priests,  and  the  truly  "royal 
priesthood,"  made  up  of  believers,  into  Levites.  But  God  has 
appointed  those  whom  he  calls  to  this  gninistry,  to  be  "the  ser- 
vants of  Christ,"  and  the  servants  of  his  Church  in  a  hard  service. 

This  service  you  are  disposed  to  undertake ;  but  in  the  view  of 
its  peculiar  nature  and  requisite  qualifications  you  may,  under  the 
consciousness  of  your  own  insufl&ciency,  exclaim.  How  shall  I  be 
able,  by  my  preaching  gift,  to  discharge  the  duties  of  this  ministry? 

Happily,  the  Saviour  himself  was,  on  earth,  a  preacher.  He 
taught  men,  and  spake  as  never  man  spake.    Look  at  his  min- 
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istrj  of  the  Woid ;  mark  the  manner  in  which  he  exemsed  his 
superior  gift  of  preaching,  and  imitate  his  example. 

The  Saviour  taught  with  wisdom.  His  words  were  like  "ap- 
ples of  gold  in  pictures  of  silver,"  (Prov.  xxv.  11 ;)  gracious  words, 
replete  with  instruction  and  kindness;  powerful  words,  which 
fixed  the  attention  of  others,  because  they  touched  the  heart  while 
thej  threw  rays  of  light  abroad. 

Now,  like  the  Master,  aim  to  preach  wisely  and  impressively. 
Seek  to  have  your  minds  enriched  with  various  knowledge.  Bead 
much,  reflect  deeply,  that  when  you  preach,  important  truths  may 
flow  from  your  lips,  and  those  truths  be  recommended  to  the  ears 
of  others,  by  your  style  and  the  manner  of  delivering  them. 

The  Saviour,  in  addition  to  wisdom^  adopted  that  mode  of 
preaching  which  expressed  great  kindness  to  the  poor,  and  was 
suited  to  their  understandings.  They  were  delighted  to  hear  him : 
his  illustrations  were  drawn  from  objects  and  scenes  in  nature, 
from  relations  and  events  in  civil  life ;  and  his  doctrines  were  such 
as  elevated  their  conceptions  of  the  pure  nature  of  true  religion, 
while  they  served  to  answer  that  momentous  question,  "What 
shall  I  do  to  be  saved?"  In  this  respect,  his  preaching  as  well  as 
his  doctrine  differed  from  those  of  the  Jewish  scribes,  and  are  to 
be  distinguished  from  the  lessons  of  ^  the  philosophers  of  the 
schools.  The  latter  did  not  aim  to  instruct  the  common  people. 
They  left  the  indigent  to  grope  in  darkness.  They  were  willing 
that  the  illiterate  should  believe  every  absurdity,  and*  be  enchained 
by  all  the  laws  which  power  and  priestcraft  could  devise  and  im- 
pose, provided  they  were  allowed  to  dispute  in  their  schools  on 
subjects  which  they  supposed  required  a  stretch  of  intellect. 

But  the  Saviour  of  men  cast  his  eyes  in  compassion  on  the  poor, 
who  were  as  sheep  without  a  shepherd.  He  exhibited  himself  as 
their  teacher,  their  friend,  their  light  amid  surrounding  darkness, 
their  deliverer  from  the  wrath  to  come.  Now,  it  is  still  the  glory 
of  the  gospel,  that  it  "is  preached  to  the  poor;"  that  they  are 
called  equally  with  the  rich,  and  are  to  be  sought  after  and  invited 
to  the  feast 

If  you  enter  into  the  ministry,  imbibe  much  of  the  spirit  of 
yottr  Lord.  "  Condescend,"  as  Paul  exhorts,  "  to  men  of  low  es- 
tate." Let  the  poor  see  that,  so  &r  from  being  neglected  on  account 
of  their  depressed  condition,  you  are  anxious  to  enlighten  and 
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save  them,  and  that  you  are  prepared  to  receive  them  with  joy 
into  the  communion  of  the  Church.  Enter  into  their  humble 
dwellings,  speak  to  them  in  kindnesB,  preach  to  them  the  Word 
of  Life. 

There  are  ministers  who  can  hardly  see  the  poor  in  their  oon- 
gr^ations.  Their  efforts  are  directed  to  the  winning  of  the  &yor 
of  the  rich ;  they  court  the  smiles  of  the  great  and  fiaehionable. 
But  do  you  follow  the  example  of  the  Bedeemer,  and  you  will 
please  God  and  show  yourself  to  be  an  approved  servant  of  Christ, 
(QaL  i.  10 ;)  a  pastor, 

"Detached  from  pleafores^  to  the  Iots  of  gain 
Saperior,  uunaoeptiUe  of  pride» 
And  by  ambitioiu  longiiigB  vndiBtiirbed.'' 

It  is  recorded  of  Archbishop  Usher,  one  of  the  greatest  and 
most  learned  men  of  his  age,  "  that  he  was  more  propense  to  com- 
municate himself  to  the  poorest,  than  to  others  who  were  more 
learned,  which  strangers  wondered  at,  as  the  disciples  marvelled  at 
our  Saviour  talking  with  the  poor  woman  at  Jacob's  well.  (John  iv.) 
Some  affected  a  frothy  way  of  preaching,  by  strong  lines,  as  they 
called  it,  and  were  much  ashamed  after  they  heard  him  preach  at 
Oxford,  and  reprove  this  Corinthian  vanity. 

''When  he  became  an  Archbishop,  some  plain  Christians,  who 
had  been  intimate  with  him,  told  him  that  they  must  now  keep 
their  distance.  To  whom  he  replied,  that  he  was  the  same  man 
still,  and  that  they  should  be  as  welcome  as  formerly."  Paul  said, 
Bom.  i. :  "  I  am  a  debtor  both  to  the  Greeks  and  to  the  barba- 
rians, both  to  the  wise  and  to  the  unwise."  How  fondly  he  cherished 
Onesimus,  a  converted  fugitive  slave,  we  may  ascertain  from  one 
of  the  most  delicately  polite  and  heart-affecting  letters  that  was 
ever  written  by  the  human  hand — ^Epistle  to  Philemon. 


LEOTUEE    VIII. 


QUALIFICATIONS  OF  THE  PASTORAL  OFFICE,   C0KTINI7SD. 
GIFTS — ^TBE  QIFT  OF  PREACHINO  THE  WOBD. 

00MP08ITI0N    OF  SKBMOHS — TXXTS — ^PLAK    OB  ABBAVOBMIVT. 

In  consequence  of  the  established  mode  of  exercising  '*  the  gift 
of  preaching"  in  the  Protestant  churches,  sermons  are  usually 
associated  with  Texts;*  and  a  text  is  considered  to  express  the 
subject  of  the  sermon  to  which  it  is  prefixed.  The  next  subject^ 
therefore,  to  which  your  attention  will  b^  directed,  relates, 

FOUBTH,  To  THE  SELEOTION  OF  SUITABLE  TeXTS, 

The  term  ''text,"  in  the  science  of  the  Christian  religion,  signi- 
fies  that  written  composition  which  receives  explanatory  remarks, 
or  on  which  comments  are  made.  In  the  Church  of  God,  the 
whole  written  Word^  given  by  Divine  inspiration,  is  the  text  which 
the  ministers  of  Christ  are  called  to  expound  and  preach.  "  Preach 
the  Word,  be  instant  in  season  and  out  of  season." 

Now,  when  dkpart  of  that  sacred  text,  the  Bible,  is  selected  by 
a  preacher  to  be  the  subject  of  his  remarks  in.  Christian  assemblies, 
that  particular  passage,  or  passages,  is  very  naturally  and  with 
great  propriety  called  the  text  of  his  discourse. 

Ist  I  have  said  that  the  written  Word  of  Gk)d,  as  contained  in 
the  canonical  books,  which  are  two,  namely,  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  is  the  great  text  of  all  evangelical  preachings.    Some 


*  Some  writers  dittribute  texts  into  four  eksses^  yii:  Historieal,  DognMtieft!, 
Farabolica],  and  Moral. — See  Yitringa. 
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priests  select  from  the  apocryphal  books,  when  they  speak  in  pub- 
lic Christian  worship.  This  practice  is  an  ill  one :  it  turns  the 
eye,  in  the  sacred  service,  from  the  great  Directory  of  fiedth  and 
practice ;  it  clothes  what  is  uninspired  with  a  color  of  divine  au- 
thority, and  opens  the  way  for  the  neglect  of  Holy  Scripture,  and 
tlie  introduction  into  the  pulpit  of  human  compositions,  such  as 
the  lives  of  the  Saints,  various  legends,  and  theological  collections 
from  the  Fathers.  "  The  apocryphal  books  are  fiir  from  having 
such  power  and  eflScacy  as  that  we  may,  from  their  testimony, 
confirm  any  point  of  faith  or  of  the  Christian  religion,  much  less 
detract  from  the  authority  of  the  other  sacred  books."  (Gonfes.  of 
Faith,  Art  v.,  vL) 

Those  who  are  ordained  to  preach,  are  not  speculating  philoso- 
phers, who,  under  the  pretense  of  searching  after  truth,  may,  in 
their  speculations,  wander  whithersoever  they  list.  No;  they  are 
^'ministers  of  the  Wbrd,^^  "the  servants  of  God  in  the  gospel  of 
his  Son ;"  which  gospel  they  are  commanded  to  preach  and  to  de- 
fend. Their  power  is  restricted  "  to  the  law  and  the  testimony.'* 
They  must  receive  the  "word  from  God's  mouth:"  that  Divine 
mouth  speaks  only  through  the  canonical  Scriptures. 

Admitting  now,  that  the  written  Word  of  God  ahne  is  to  be 
the  text-book  for  gospel  preachers,  two  questions  have  arisen, 
which  must  here  be  answered,  namely: 

First  May  an  edifying  sermon  be  composed  and  spoken  with- 
out having  what  is  called  a  text  prefixed  to  it?  and 

Second.  May  a  passage  or  passages  of  Scripture  be  introduced  as 
a  text,  and  be  used  as  leading  to  a  subject  which  the  preacher  wishes 
to  discuss,  without  referring  to  every  &ct  or  circumstance  which 
the  words  of  such  a  text  e jq)ress  ? 

1.  In  answer  to  the  first  of  these  questions,  I  observe,  that 
every  one  knows  that  texts  were  not  taken  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
and  his  aposties,  in  their  discourses  to  the  people  on  religion ;  and 
the  reason  is  obvious.  The  ministry  of  the  incarnate  Son  of 
Gt>d^  the  great  "  Preacher  of  righteousness,"  and  his  servants  the 
apostles,  was  instrumental  in  communicating  to  men  those  revela- 
tions and  &c^  which  are  contained  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  New 
Testament;  or,  in  other  words,  in  composing  a  most  important 
part  of  that  Sacred  Book  out  of  which  texts  are  to  be  selected  by 
preachers. 
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Our  Saviour  was  the  fountain  of  wisdom — "  the  Word,"  pre- 
eminently, by  which  God  spake  from  the  beginning  to  the  fallen 
race  of  Adam.  Moses,  and  all  the  ancient  prophets,  were  but  in* 
struments  employed  by  him  in  revealing  the  Divine  will.  He 
came  into  this  world  to  fulfil  what  had  before  been  spoken  con- 
cerning himself  and  to  add  with  his  own  lips  new  and  momentous 
revelations. 

Yet,  with  a  view  to  set  an,  example  to  his  ministers,  he  ex- 
pounded that  moral  law  which  had  been  written  on  tables  of  stone, 
and  which  he  came  '*to  magnify."  He  called  up  types  and  pro- 
phecies on  record,  and  referred  constantly  to  the  Scriptures  of  the 
Old  Testament  On  one  occasion,  he  went  into  a  synagogue,  read 
out  of  the  book  of  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah,  and  expounded  to 
the  people  what  he  had  just  read. 

His  immediate  apostles  also  made  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  what  the  Master  himself  had  said  and  done,  their 
text-book.  They  expounded  the  prophecies,  showing  their  fulfil- 
ment in  Jesus  of  Nazareth;  they  expounded  the  types  or  '^  figures 
of  good  things  to  come,"-  so  that  the  whole  of  Paul's  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  is  an  exposition  of  certain  parts  of  the  ancient  Scrip- 
tures, particularly  of  the  book  of  Leviticus;  or  they  discoursed 
of  the  works  of  Christ,  of  which  they  had  been  eye-witnesses,  or 
reported  his  doctrines^  of  which  they  had  been  ear- witnesses ;  or 
they  delivered  communications  from  Ood,  under  the  inspirations 
of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

While,  therefore,  it  is  conceded  that  there  is  no  express  com- 
mand of  God  binding  his  ministers  to  preach  from  texts  of  Scrip- 
ture ;  while  it  is  conceded  that  an  approved  sermon  may  be  com- 
posed without  having  a  passage  of  Scripture  prefixed  to  it ;  yet^ 
it  must  be  insisted  upon,  that  the  written  Word  of  God  is  to  be 
the  great  and  comprehensive  Text  of  all  gospel  preachings,  and 
that  the  mode  usually  adopted  of  taking  one  or  more  passages  of 
the  Bible  as  the  text  of  a  discourse,  naturally  results  from  the . 
Divine  command  "to  preach  the  Word,"  and  from  the  inability 
of  the  preacher  to  expound  the  whole  Word  in  one  sermon.  From 
the  necessity  of  the  case,  then,  Scripture  truths  must  be  exhibited 
in  portions,  and  it  is  evidently  better  to  announce  the  portion  or 
doctrine  from  the  Word  itself^  than  to  leave  the  hearers  to  find  it 
out  from  the  train  of  the  preacher's  obsetvations  or  comments. 
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The  practice  which  experience  has  now  established,  of  selecting 
texts  for  the  particular  subjects  of  pastoral  discourse,  is  to  be 
highly  commended  and  steadily  followed.  Its  utility  is  evident : 
for,  it  proclaims  aloud,  that  the  written  Word  of  God  is  the  rule 
of  Christian  fidth  and  practice,  and  that  what  ministers  preach, 
must  be  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  that  Word,  and  not  the 
decrees  of  councils,  nor  the  creeds  of  princes  and  states,  nor  any 
immediate  inspirations  of  their  own  minds,  nor  any  deductions  of 
their  own  reasoning  powers.  It  exhibits  at  once  to  the  under- 
standings of  the  people  in  worship,  that  what  is  considered  to  be 
true  in  &ct,  binding  in  precept,  encoun^ing  in  promise,  derives 
all  its  authority  and  virtue  firom  Ood's  own  Word.  It  announces 
to  the  hearers  the  particular  subject  to  which  their  attention  is  to 
be  directed,  and  prepares  their  minds  for  the  consideration  of  it. 
It  enables  the  hearers  of  the  Word,  if  they  are  intelligent,  to  de- 
tect deviations  fix)m  the  truth,  and  by  the  very  ingenious  efforts 
which  the  false  teacher  makes  to  perv^l;  the  sense  of  the  text,  to 
discover  that  his  doctrine  is  not  sound.  The  twistings  of  a  serpent 
will  sometimes  indicate  his  uneasy  position.  In  a  word,  it  iur- 
nishes  the  hearers  with  a  memento,  by  which  they  can  recall  the 
subject,  and  many  parts  of  the  sermon. 

2.  The  second  question  proposed,  namely,  whether  a  passage 
may  be  used  merely  to  introduce  a  subject  which  a  preacher 
wishes  to  discuss,  must  also  be  answered  in  the  affirmative,  pro- 
vided the  passage  so  selected  sustain  a  strong  relation  to  the  sub- 
ject; otherwise  the  toxt,  as  it  conveys  some  doctrine,  pr^pt,  or 
promise,  will  be  disparaged  by  the  very  place  which  it  occupies, 
or  the  preacher  will  be  justly  charged  with  ignorance  of  the 
meaning  of  the  text.  To  be  ''  a  motto,"  and  not  a  mere  device, 
the  text  should  contain  the  subject;  and  if  the  preacher  does  not 
choose  to  consider  the  words  of  the  text  particularly,  and  all  the 
&cts  to  which  they  refer,  then  he  should  at  the  beginning  of  his 
discourse  state  distinctly  the  subject  or  proposition  which  he  in- 
tends to  discuss.  Some  sermons,  speeches,  and  essays,  are  in  this 
respect  very  defective,  and  it  is  well  that  in  their  printed  dress 
they  have  some  motto  prefixed  to  them. 

But  admitting  the  text  of  a  sermon  to  reier  to  the  subject,  the 
preacher  may  happily  discuss  the  subject  without  a  particular 
analysis  <^  the  text 
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For  the  purpose  of  illnstratmg  here  this  mode  of  preaching,  let 
me  observe,  that  a  preacher  wishes  to  discourse  concerning  the 
cbstmaie  tmbdirf  of  the  Jews^  and  its  causes.  This  therefore  is  his 
subject.  He  selects  for  a  text,  2  Cor.  iii.  16:  "But  even  unto 
this  day,  when  Moses  is  read,  the  veil  is  upon  their  heart."  In 
this  passage,  the  £ACt  in  relation  to  the  mental  state  of  the  Jews, 
in  rejecting  the  cross  of  Christ  as  the  medium  of  a  sinner's  deliv- 
erance from  the  curse,  (and  this  fjsci  constitutes  the  subject,)  is 
affirmed.  Now;  the  preacher  proceeds  to  discuss  this  subject 
without  any  minute  explanation  of  the  words  of  the  text,  which 
refer  to  the  reading  of  the  law  of  Moses  in  the  Jewish  synagogues, 
and  to  the  veil  which  covered  for  a  time  the  face  of  Moses. 

Take  another  example :  A  preacher  chooses,  from  Psalm  xiv.  1, 
"  The  fool  hath  said  in  his  heart,  There  is  no  Ood,"  to  speak  of 
the  sin  of  atheism,  its  character,  and  dreadful  effects.  Now,  this 
great  sin  is  held  up  prominently  to  every  eye  in  the  text;  but 
the  preacher  discusses  his  subject  without  dwelling  upon  the  true 
and  full  import  of  the  term  "  fool "  in  the  text,  and  without  show* 
ing  particularly  what  is  meant  in  Hebrew  phraseology  by  "  saying 
in  his  heart" 

Should  a  preacher,  however,  undertake  to  discuss  the  subject 
of  the  glorious  resurrection  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  as  a  &ct 
abundantly  proved  by  testimony,  and  all-important  in  the  system 
of  Christain  Faith,  and  select  as  a  motto,  Col.  iii«  1,  "  If  ye  then 
be  risen  with  Christ,  seek  those  things  which  are  above,"  he 
would  act  unwisely ;  for  the  subject  of  Paul's  discourse  in  those 
words  is  the  duty  of  cultivating  fieavenly-mindedness.  The  resur« 
reotion  of  Christy  and  the  experience  of  its  power  and  blessed 
effects,  are  referred  to  as  suggesting  the  most  powerful  motives 
to  engage  Christians  in  "  seeking  those  things  which  are  above." 

Often,  indeed,  may  pastors  profitably  discuss  subjects  without 
fiiUy  opening  up  every  part  of  a  cited  passage;  but  there  are 
passages,  of  which  the  terms  used  in  new  senses  and  relations 
are  so  peculiar  to  Christian  theology,  so  interwoven  with  the 
whole  framework  of  salvation  by  Jesus  Christ  sb  a  substitate 
of  his  people  in  law,  that  the  text  should  be  the  subject  of  a 
careful  analysis.  To  illustrate :  In  preaching  from  numerous  pas- 
sages,  it  would  be  sufficient  to  discuss  redemption  by  Jesus  Christ 
as  the  great  subject;  but  were  one  to  expound  those  words,  "for 
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what  the  law  could  not  do,  in  that  it  was  weak  through  the 
flesh,  God  sending  his  own  Son  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh, 
and  for  sin  condemned  sin  in  the  flesh,"  it  would  be  more  edify- 
ing to  speak,  L  Of  the  great  work  of  God  in  redemption :  "  he 
condemned  sin  in  the  flesh ;"  11.  The  means  by  which  this  work 
was  effected :  1.  Negatively,  not  by  the  moral  law  or  the  Mosaic 
institutes ;  for  "  the  law  was  weak  through  the  flesh,"  and  could 
not  give  life;  2.  But  positively,  "by  sending  his  own  Son  into 
the  world,"  with  every  attribute  to  save ;  for  he  came  in  the  flesh, 
in  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh,  and  made  that  atonement  by  which 
sin  was  condemned  in  the  flesh,  and  righteousness  imputed  to 
all  who  believe. 

Many  distinguished  writers  in  their  sermons,  as  Tillotson, 
Bourdaloue,  and  others,  are  not  textuarians,  but  discuss  subjects. 
"Two  of  my  sermons,"  says  Bishop  Warburton,  "are  in  the  com- 
mon way  of  choosing  a  text,  to  give  one  an  opportunity  of  saying 
what  one  wants  to  say :  the  other  two  are  in  what  I  think  the  better 
way^  the  explanation  of  the  text."    (Letters  to  Hurd,  48d.) 

But  whilst  the  utUiiy  of  speaking  from  texts  is  so  obvious, 
the  measure  of  that  utility  will  depend  much  upon  the  proper 
selection  and  use,  of  texts. 

(1.)  In  illustration  of  this  feet,  let  me  observe,  that  when  a 
pastor  designs  to  call  the  attention  of  those  to  whom  he  ministers 
in  the  gospel  to  a  certain  doctrine,  or  a  certain  course  of  action 
which  is  either  beneficial  or  pernicious,  he  may  select  a  text  dis- 
connected  entirely  with,  or  very  slightly  related  to,  his  subject 
Some  who  are  professionally  ministers  of  the  Word,  but  who  do 
not  believe  in  the  plenary  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  nor  feel 
any  indebtedness  for  pardon  to  the  cross  of  Christ,  have  dared 
to  set  up  pregnant  passages,  like  Samson  in  the  temple  of  Dagon, 
to  be  mocked  at,  and  given  to  the  poet  occasion  to  say: 

'*  How  oft,  when  Paul  has  leirod  xu  with  « text, 
Hm  Epictetufl,  Plato»  Tolly  preaoh'd." 

Others,  through  ignorance  "  of  what  is  written,"  have  let  their 
remarks  in  preaching  run  wide  from  the  text,  so  as  to  distract  the 
minds  of  some  hearers,  and  to  leave  the  more  intelligent  to  say, 
"  that  if  the  text  had  the  small-pox,  the  sermon  could  not  have 
caught  it" 
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(2.)  Again:  in  the  choice  of  portions  of  Scripttixe  to  be  naed  as 
texts,  Bucli  portions  must  be  taken  as  will  form  a  distinct  pro* 
position  in  grammar  and  logic,  and  such  as  shall  express  the 
meaning  of  the  sacred  writer  in  that  place  or  chapter. 

A  preacher  pays  but  a  poor  compliment  to  the  understandings 
of  his  hearers,  or  to  the  Bible  itself)  when  he  draws  out  of  it  (and 
he  might  just  as  well  have  taken  it  out  of  an  almanac)  the  single 
word  '^  remember,''  in  order  to  publish  his  philosophical  theories 
respecting  the  power  of  memory,  and  its  indestructible  tenacity. 
With  a  like  liberty,  another  might  from  the  word  "consider/' 
give  his  audience  a  dissertation  on  other  intellectual  powers. 
-  But  a  more  serioufl  feult  is  committed  by  a  preacher  when,  by 
the  choice  of  his  text,  he  conceals  or  perverts  the  truth  designed 
to  be  expressed  by  the  Holy  Spirit  in  that  text  with  its  context 
Examples  might  easily  be  collected  of  passages  in  Holy  Scrip- 
ture, which  stand  so  connected  with  what  precedes  and  follows, 
that  to  remove  them  from  their  connection,  and  then  confine  the 
attention  to  what  the  words  would  seem  to  express,  would  be  a 
manifest  wresting  of  Scripture  to  make  it  subservient  to  error. 
By  dropping  some  words  from  a  passage,  we  may  make  it  to 
mean  something  not  intended  by  the  inspired  writer.  Thus,  we 
shoxdd  be  able  to  prove  that  human  legs  were  displeasing  to  God, 
by  tearing  a  part  of  the  10th  verse  of  the  147th  Psalm  out  of  its 
connection ;  ^  for  there  we  read  these  words,  "  The  Lord  taketh  not 
pleasure  in  tlie  legs  of  a  man." 

A  text,  therefore,  should  of  itself  form  a  whole  proposition; 
and  so  much  should  be  taken  for  a  text  as  to  express  clearly  the 
mind  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  aphorism  of  Donne,  though 
quaintly  written,  contains  an  important  truth:  ''Sentences  in 
Scripture  or  passages  of  Scripture,  like  hairs  in  horses'  tails, 
concur  in  one  root  of  strength  and  beauty ;  but,  being  plucked 
out  one  by  one,  serve  only  for  springes  and  snares." 

(8.)  A  &ult  opposite  to  that  which  I  have  just  mentioned  is,  the 
forming  of  a  text  out  of  so  many  passages  that  the  passages  shall 
extend  beyond  the  subject  of  the  discourse.  This  fault  fre- 
quently  occurs  in  the  ministry  of  those  preachers  who  seldom 
commit  their  thoughts  to  writing;  for,  not  being  able  to  know 
beforehand  how  richly  invention  and  memory  will  supply  them 
with  matter,  and  unwilling  by  a  short  text  to  confine  themselves 
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to  boundaries  too  narrow,  they  frequently  take  too  many  passages 
together,  and  mark  out  more  ground  for  a  sermon  than  they  can 
cultivate  welL  George  Whitfield  often  erred  in  this  respect: 
hence  some  of  his  sermons  which  we  have,  fail  in  the  proper 
exposition  of  his  texts.  Texts,  therefore,  should  not  be  redundant^ 
comprehending  too  much  matter,  and  violating  the  unity  of  the 
subject. 

K  one  give  notice  to  the  people  that  he  designs  to  preach  a 
series  of  discourses  on  an  important  dpctrine  of  the  Christian 
fiiith,  he  may  then  select  what  has  been  denominated  a  copuma 
text^  and  apply  the  sermons  as  parts  expository  of  the  sevenil 
parts  of  the  text  This  however  is  a  plan  which  the  young 
preacher  should  not  adopt  early  in  his  ministry ;  for,  to  be  use* 
fully  prosecuted,  it  ought  to  be  the  result  of  various  extensive 
reading  and  careful  study. 

I  have  now  done  with  texts;  and  have  no  additional  obser* 
vation  to  make  in  any  manner  relating  to  them,  save  this  one : 
that  when  study  and  composition  become  irksome,  the  young 
minister  will  at  times  fluctuate  much  before  he  can  fix  upon  a  text 
that  pleases  him.  Now,  to  surmount  this  difficulty  and  remove 
perplexity  from  his  mind,  let  him  reflect  that  he  is  called  to 
preach,  not  what  ig  called  a  great  sermon,  J}ut  an  instructive  and 
practical  one :  this  reflection  will  soon  furnish  him  with  a  subject 
and  suitable  text.  L^t  him  pray  to  be  guided  in  this  matter  by 
the  Holy  Spirit^  who  has  at  all  times  access  to  his  mind,  and  has 
often,  as  I  believe,  diverted  the  thoughts  of  ministers  fix>m  texts 
on  which  they  first  wished  to  preach,  to  other  texts  and  subjects, 
fix)m  the  discussion  of  which  much  good  resulted.  Further,  let 
him  note  from  time  to  time,  in  reading  the  Scriptures,  those  pas- 
sages which  arrest  his  attention  and  deeply  affect  his  own  mind. 
In  a  word,  let  him,  when  he  is  tempted  to  waste  too  much  time  in 
fixing  upon  a  text,  revert  to  some  part  of  the  system  of  didactic 
theology  with  which  his  thoughts  have  long  been  familiar,  select 
a  corresponding  text,  state  the  doctrine,  and  then  improve  it  by 
exhibiting  the  various  practical  uses  of  that  doctrine.  Doctrines 
have  been  fixed  as  truths  in  the  mind  of  the  young  preacher,  the 
practical  use  of  which  he  has  not  yet  well  studied. 
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Fifth.  The  Plan  ob  Abbakgkmsnt  of  a  Sebkon. 

But  the  subjects  and  texts  may  be  well  selected,  and  the 
thoughts  in  a  sermon  may  be  well  expressed  by  the  preacher,  yet 
ike  whole  omposition  may  be  markedly  defective,  through  loarU  of 
method  and  connection.  ''I  went,"  says  President  Davies,  ''and 
heard  Dr.  Guise,  in  Pinner's  HalL  His  sermon  was  well  adapted  to 
comfort  the  people  of  God,  but  the  languor  of  his  delivery  and  hijs 
promiscuous  and  undistinguishable  manner  of  address  seemed  to 
take  away  its  energy  and  pungency."  Sermons  may  contain  some 
good  thoughts,  but  if  those  thoughts  Bxe  separated  by  irrdevant  mat- 
ter, or  hang  together  by  slight  threads,  they  are  ill  calculated  to 
enrich  the  minds  of  the  hearers  with  doctrinal  knowledge.  Nay, 
a  preacher  who  speaks  on  matters  and  things  in  general,  may,  by 
introducing  happy  reli^ous  anecdotes,  entertain  an  audience  and 
please  the  young  and  thoughtless  especially;  he  will  not  make 
the  truth  sink  deeply  into  the  heart;  and  if  the  seed  sown  lie 
upon  the  surface,  the  birds  of  the  air  will  soon  pick  it  up. 

Hardly  an  observation  can  be  necessary  to  convince  you  that  in 
every  piece  of  writing  designed  to  communicate  instruction  to 
others,  order  or  logical  method  in  the  arrangement  of  the  thoughts, 
should  be  studied  and  observed.  Such  method  stands  opposed 
to  a  loose  and  incoherent  mode  of  expressing  a  number  of 
thoughts.  Now,  where  thoughts  are  thrown  together  in  a  con- 
fused and  disconnected  state,  obscurity  must  exist  Hence  we 
sometimes  hear  sermons  which,  ftbm  the  absence  of  a  plan,  per- 
plex instead  of  enlightening  our. minds,  and  which  permit  our 
thoughts  to  rest  on  no  one  grand  truth  or  doctrine,  no  one  im- 
portant duty  or  precept  of  religion,  but  hurry  us  on  in  an  excur- 
sion from  Dan  to  Beersheba,  so  rapidly  that  we  very  imperfectly 
diaoem  the  face  of  the  country  over  which  we  have  travelled. 

Arrangement  of  matter  in  the  discussion  of  a  subject,  or  a 
proper  method  in  the  composition  of  sermons,  is  therefore  im- 
portant, not  only  as  it  serves  to  aid  the  memory  of  the  preache't 
himself,  both  in  composing  and  in  delivering  his  discourses,  but 
also  as  it  operates  directly  in  enabling  those  who  hear,  to  tmder* 
stand  and  to  remember  what  is  spoken. 

An  unmethodical  discourse  may  contain  some  important  thoughts, 
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but  these  lose  much  of  their  weight  in  our  consideration,  through 
want  of  that  connection  with  otjxer  thoughts  to  which  they  stand 
related,  either  as  arguments  or  illustrations.  They  are  like  blocks 
of  valuable  marble  int^nnixed  in  one  heap  with  sand  and  piepes 
of  timber,  in  which  the  eye  can  discove):  no  form  of  the  bxiilding 
mtended  to  be  erected;  but  where  method  is  observed,  the  marble 
and  other  materials  are  arranged  Ia  a^  structure  usefiil  and  beau- 
tiful. 

Want  of  ]3(ieibod  in  a  sermon  is  a  serious  defect  Hence  it  has 
been  strongly  recommended;  not  only  that  method  should  be  ob- 
aerved,  but  also  that  m  worshipping  assembUes  which  comprehend 
80  many  unlearned  persons,  the  general  plan  should  be  clearly 
stated  by  the  pafeacher ;  and  this  course  is  usually  pursued  by  in- 
structive preachera  For  variety's  sake,  however,  it  has  been  said 
that  the  speaker  should  occasionally  conceal  his  plan ;  as  '^  crypsis 
diqpositipnis  lollit  &stidium  auditoris."  As  an  occasional  devia- 
tion j&om  usual  order,  such  concealment  may  be  admitted ;  in 
other  respects,  it  is  uot  the  better  mode,  as  the  common  intellect, 
in  a  Christian  congregation,  stands  in  need  of  every  help  which 
the  skUl  of  the  preacher  can  afford,  in  directing  their  thoughts  in 
the  discussion  of  his  subject 

To  &cilitate  the  proper  arrangiem^it  of  matter  in  sermonizing, 
some  have  advised  that  the  preacher  should  always  first  make  a 
toriUen  analysisi  of  his  text  Oertainly  one  should  be  able  to  analyze 
well  a  passage  which  he  makes  the  theme  of  his  discourse.  Such 
analysis  will  suggest  the  proper  method  of  treating  the  subject, 
and  should  be  attempted  in  writing  by  the  young  preacher ;  but 
when  a  pastor  has  been  some  years  in  the  gpspel  service,  and  in 
the  practice  of  arranging  his  thoughts  in  due  order,  a  written 
analysis  (unless  he  preaches  extempore)  is  altogether  unnecessary, 
and  the  making  of  it  is  a  waste  of  time,  as  his  mind,  if  he  studies 
and  understands  his  text,  will  qiiickly  analyze  it. 

In  speaking,  now,  of  the  ]Plan,  or  the  proper  method  to  be 
pursued  in  the  composition  of  sermozis,  let  me  direct  your  atten- 
tion, 

lElrst,  To  the  constituent  parts  of  a  sermon ;  and  then. 

Second,  To  the  various  modes  of  discussing  subjects  in  the 
pulpit 


\ 


\ 
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I.  The  c&nstitueni  parts  of  a  aermcm. 

As  the  principal  duty  and  design  of  a  pTeacher  of  flie  Word 
is,  to  teach  its  truths  dearly,  so  as  to  oonvince  and  persuade 
others,  the  great  parts  of  a  pastoral  discourse  are  considered 
to  be  tioo^  namely :  the  explieation  of  the  text,  or  discussion 
of  the  subject,  and  the  application  or  improvement  of  it.  But 
there  are  less  important  parts  of  a  sermon  'vrhich  also  deserve 
attention,  as  they  serve  to  prepnre  those  who  hear  for  the  dis- 
cussion and  the  improvement.  I  shall  therefore  consider  the 
ocmstituent  parts  of  a  sermon  to  be  Jive,  namely : 

1.  The  introduction,  or  exordium ; 

2.  The  nexus,  or  connection ; 
8.  The  division ; 

4.  The  exposition;  and 

5.  The  application^  or  improvemcnl 

On  each  of  these  parts  a  few  observations  must  herd  be  made. 

1.  The  introdvciion,  or  exordium. 

The  exordiimi  or  introduction  is  not  an  essential  part  of  a  ser- 
mon. The  preacher,  without  any  prefetory  matter,  may  engage 
immediately  in  the  discussion  of  his  subject,  as  is  done  by  Dr. 
South  in  his  sermon  from  Psalm  Ixxxvii.  2.  He  omits  a  formal 
introduction,  tells  us  that  the  words  of  the  text,  which  institute 
a  comparison  of  Zion  and  the  dwellings  of  Jacob,  express  two 
things,  difference  and  preeminence,  and  divides  the  subject  into 
two  propositions:  I.  That  God  bears  a  different  respect  to  places 
consecrated  to  his  worship  from  what  he  bears  to  other  places,  etc. 
n.  That  God  prefers  worhip  paid  him  in  such  places,  etc. 

Texts,  I  have  before  said,  are  very  various.  Hence  it  is 
true  that  a  text  may  be  well  understood  hy  all,  so  soon  as  it  is 
read.  It  may  express  a  moral  precept,  about  which  the  thoughts 
of  men  are  daily  conversant  in  society;  as  for  instance,  Bom. 
xii.  17 :  "  Provide  things  honest  in  the  sight  of  all  men,'*  Now, 
in  the  discussion  of  this  command,  the  preacher  may  withhold 
an  introduction,  and  proceed  immediately  to  Seflne,  I.  things  hon- 
est; and,  II.  show  wherein  the  moral  law  is  violated  by  various 
dishonest  practices,  and  the  benefits  which  attend  obedience  to  the 
precept  in  the  text 

But,  as  a  general  rule,  it  must  be  prescribed  that  sermons  should 
commence  with  regular  introductions ;  for  an  exordiuiti  to  a  pul- 
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pit  discourse  ifl  yery  usefuL  It  serveB  to  awaken,  and  especiallj 
to  fix  the  attention  of  the  hearers  on  the  subject ;  and  it  requires 
all  that  time  which  an  introduction  usually  occupies,  to  gain  the 
composed  attention  of  a  large  audience,  and  prepare  them  for  the 
division  of  the  subject^  or  the  course  of  discussion  which  the 
preacher  intends  to  pursue ;  and  it  affords,  on  many  occasions,  to 
the  preacher,  an  opportunity  of  dropping  remarks  both  pertinent 
and  striking,  which  cannot  be  happily  introduced  into  any  other 
part  of  the  sermon. 

(1.)  But,  if  an  introduction  be  made  to  a  sermon,  it  should  be 
short  A  long  exordium  is  like  a  long  porch  to  an  ordinary  build- 
ing: it  is  of  no  use,  while  it  disfigures  the  structure  to  which  it 
is  attached ;  it  keeps  the  minds  of  the  intelligent  too  long  in  sus- 
pense, like  a  story  which  is  told  as  a  preface  to  some  important 
business  transaction  in  which  men  are  solicitous  to  engage. 
Bobert  Walker,  in  his  sermons,  is  usually  happy  in  his  introduc- 
tory matter.  Preachers,  under  the  reign  of  the  Stuarts,  still  un- 
trammelled by  the  logic  of  the  schools,  were  frequently  too  long, 
too  scholastic,  too  digressive  in  the  remarks  by  which  they  intro- 
duced their  subjects.  Those  who  compose  their  discourses  in  the 
pulpit)  ordinarily  bestow  most  thought  on  the  introduction,  and 
often  either  wander  £x)m  the  subject  or  enter  too  far  into  the  dis- 
cussion of  it;  they  express  an  idea,  then  try  to  express  it  in  bet- 
ter terms,  and  thereby  become  tedious  to  those  whose  thought^ 
are  fixed  upon  the  text. 

(2.)  The  introduction  should  also  be  ruUurdl  and  pertinent;  not 
feir-fetched,  but  relating  to  the  subject,  and  leading  to  it ;  other- 
wise it  cannot  be  called  an  introdudion  of  the  subject  proposed  to 
be  discussed,  when  it  actually  introduces  some  other  subject  to  our 
thoughts. 

I  heard,  some  years  ago,  at  New- York,  a  Doctor  of  Divinity 
who,  after  announcing  as  his  text  the  words  of  Paul  in  his  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews,  ''  Let  us  consider  one  another,  to  provoke  unto 
love  a^d  good  works,^'  introduced  his  subject  by  going  back  to  the 
institution  of  marriage  in  Paradise, — '^  and  the  Lord  God  said,  it 
is  not  good  that  the  man  should  be  alone."  This  curious  and  re- 
mote introduction  excited  many  smiles,  and  some  witty  remarks, 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  divine  service. 

(8.)  But  the  introduction  should  also  be  clear,  not  involving  ob- 
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scuxe  points,  which  cannot  be  difiCUBsed  in  that  place,  nor  made 
up  of  metaphysical  reasonings  and  hard  and  scholastic  words,  bat 
composed  of  truths  and  fiax^ts  easily  understood,  readily  admitted, 
or  well  supported  by  Scripture.  Often  an  introduction  appears 
well,  if  it  begin  with  a  Scripture  passage  or  proverb,  expressing 
the  principal  idea  one  wishes  to  convey,  as  introductory  to  the 
subject,  and  confirmatory  of  its  great  lesson  or  doctrine. 

(4.)  To  which  I  must  add,  that  the  introduction  should  be  modest; 
that  is  to  say,  the  preacher  should  neither  in  language  nor  in 
action  introduce  his  subject  so  as  to  lead  his  hearers  to  think  that 
the  sennon  will  be  a  most  brilliant  exhibition  of  talent,  raising 
immediately  their  expectation  of  something  grand  to  follow,  when 
in  fact  there  may  be  a  gradual  sinking  as  he  advances  in  the 
discussion. 

Much  does  the  preacher  err,  who  in  his  introduction  breaks  out 
either  with  a  display  of  learning,  or  with  sentiments  highly  im- 
passioned ;  thus  attempting  to  awaken  the  admiration  of  his  hear- 
ers, before  he  has  conciliated  their  fiivor  or  excited  their  interest 
in  his  subject.  "Headiest  horses  soonest  tire."  It  is  difficult, 
after  a  flaming  introduction,  to  support  and  increase  ike  fire  to  that 
degree  which  such  an  introduction  promises ;  and  a  burning  com- 
mencement ill  accords  with  an  icy  progress.  The  preacher,  in  such 
attempts,  it  has  been  said,  resembles  a  sky-rocket :  he  rises  in  a 
flame,  and  fiJls  a  mere  stick. 

Let  the  introduction,  then,  be  marked  with  modesty.  •  Let  it  be 
such  as  not  to  promise  more  than  you  can  execute  in  the  body  of 
your  discourse ;  let  it  indicate  to  others  (if  there  be  a  fit  place) 
that  you  feel  what  Paul  felt,  when  he  exclaimed,  "  And  who  is  suf- 
ficient for  these  things  I" 

And  by  all  means,  let  the  introduction  be  very  short,  or  be 
wholly  omitted,  unless-it  be  necessary  by  a  train  of  observations  to 
trace  the  connection  of  your  text 

2.  The  nexu8^  or  connection. ' 

But  it  is  not  always  necessary  to  show  the  context,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  elucidating  the  text  Many  passages  of  Scripture  stand 
as  it  were  independent  of  the  preceding  and  following  verses ; 
thus,  many  portions  of  the  Book  of  Psahns,  and  all  the  Proverbs, 
may  be  happily  discussed,  without  referring  to  the  context  In 
like  manner,  some  passages  in  the  Evangelists  and  in  the  Epis- 
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ties,  may  be  oonsidered  apart  from  their  inimediate  couoeotion  in 
tiie  chapter;  indeed,  theie  are  8(»ne  passages  which  have  their 
connection  in  sense,  not  with  the  verses  which  go  immediatelj 
before  them,  but  with  some  passage  to  be  found  in  a  remote  situ* 
ation.  But,  leaving  the  latter  without  iforther  notice,  we  remark, 
that  the  words  of  Paul  are  examples  of  the  farmer  class :  ^'  Pray 
without  ceasing ;"  ''Dee^Hse  notprophesyings;"  '' Quench  not  the 
Spirit,"  are  passages  which  may  be  explained  without  referring  at 
length  to  the  ccoitext 

But  there  are  innumerable  portions  of  Scripture  which  require 
tiiiat  their  connection  should  be  traced,  inasmuch  as  they  are  linked 
by  particles  to  what  goes  before,  and  fonn  a  part  of  au  argument^ 
or  aro  the  conclusion  firom  premises.  Can  the  Supreme  Being 
bind  himseli^  consistently  with  his  glory,  to  give  grace  and  eternal 
life  to  those  whose  sins  are  not  atoned  for?  This  will  not  be  af- 
firmed by  those  who  believe  the  Scriptures*  When,  therefore,  an 
exposition  is. attempted  of  2  Pet.  i  4,  ^'Whereby  are  given  unto 
us  exceeding  great  and  precious  promises,  that,"  etc.,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  connecticm  of  this  gift,  expressed  by  the  term,  'hirhereby," 
in  the  text,  must  be  either  traced  in  the  introduction,  or,  which 
is  better  for  the  hearers,  made  one  of  the  heads  of  the  discourse. 

When  it  is  necessary,  in  unfolding  the  sense  of  a  passage,  to 
exhibit  the  context  and  scope  of  the  chapter,  the  epistle^  or  the 
prophecy,  the  foUowiiig  rules  should  be  observed: 

(1.)  The  connection  should  be  traced  by  as  few  remarks  as 
possible;  especiaUy  should  this  be  done  when  the  preacher  has  a 
regular  introduction  to  his  sermon.  Plain  words  and  simple  sen- 
tences are  to  be  used  for  this  purpose. 

(2.)  There  should  be  no  play  of  the  imagination,  but  logi- 
cal process,  when  we  are  exhibiting  the  connection  of  passages. 
Little  or  no  gesticulation  should  be  used,  fof  this  part  of  a  sermon 
does  not  admit  of  any  action  save  ^t  which  is  simple  and  grace- 
f\il,  but  calls  for  distinctness  in  pronunciation  and  emphasis. 

(8.)  When  the  text  is  selected,  the  chapter  or  psalm  of  which 
it  forms  a  part  should  be  studied,  aod  the  commentators  con- 
sulted. As  I  have  before  said,  the  context  in  sense  and  argu- 
ment is  sometimes  remote  firom  the  text ;  for  the  distribution  of 
the  Bible  matter  into  chapters  and  verses  is  the  work  of  uninspired 
men,  and  as  such  many  mistakes  may  be  found  in  it. 
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But  let  me  here  arrest  {he  course  of  iny  remarks  on  the  consti- 
tuent parts  of  a  sermon,  with  a  view  of  making  a  few  practical 
reflections. 

1.  The  gospel  ministry  was  divinely  instituted,  as  you  have 
heard,  to  secure  two  great  ends^  namely,  the  publication  of  gospel 
tidings,  or  the  "  making  known  the  mystery  of  Christ ;"  and,  the 
oversight  or  episcopal  care  of  the  flock  of  Christ.  Now,  what  has 
been  taught  you  in  this  and  the  preceding  lecture,  is  designed  to 
qualify  you  better  for  the  great  duty  of  publication  to  the  world, 
and  in  the  Church,  of  the  grwid  doctrines  and  precepts  of  the 
Christian  religion.  To  the  fidthfiil  in  Christ  Jesus  of  every  age 
and  condition,  the  Holy  Spirit  saith,  "Search  the  Scriptures:" 
strive  to  know  and  understand  what  God  has  revealed  in  his  Word, 
that  ye  may  be  able  to  give  a  reason  of  the  hope  that  is  in  you; 
that  ye  may  be  witnesses  for  God,  (Isaiah  xliii.  10 ;)  and  that  you 
may  teach  your  children  divine  truth,  and  bring  them  up  in  the 
nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord.  But  to  the  ministers  of  the 
Word,  to  the  stewards  of  the  mysteries  of  God,  the  same  Holy 
Spirit  saith,  ''Keglect  not  the  gift  that  is  in  thee:"  aim  at  its  im- 
provement; qualify  yourselves  by  prayer,  study,  care,  and  exer- 
cise, to  be  the  publishers  of  that  Word  in  a  world  that  lieth  in 
wickedness,  and  dispensers  of  "milk  to  babes"  and  of  "strong 
meat  to  them  that  are  of  full  age."    (Heb.  v.) 

It  then,  ministers  have  the  great  duty  of  publication  assigned 
to  them  especially ;  if  it  be  in  this  important  service  that  "  the 
gift  of  preaching"  is  required,  then  you  cannot  fidl  to  perceive 
that  all  I  have  said  in  relation  to  various  knowledge,  the  composi- 
tion and  style  of  sermons,  to  subjects  and  texts,  should  command 
your  serious  attention :  for  these  are  acquisitions  which,  in  civil- 
ized countries,  fit  you  to  publish  "the  glorious  gospel  of  the 
blessed  God,"  so  as  to  gain  more  and  better  hearing ;  so  as  to  win 
over  the  curiosity  of  the  thoughtless  to  inquire,  to  listen,  to  pon- 
der; so  as  to  repel  the  enemies  of  your  fistith,  and  to  stir  up  to 
action  all  the  living  men  in  Zion.  Endeavor,  therefore^  to  profit 
by  all  the  advices,  rules,  and  appliances  which  shall  give  to  your 
"gifb  of  preaching"  a  potency  in  its  exercise,  that  shall  add  a  dig- 
nity to  public  worship,  and  make  the  gospel  "  the  wisdom  of  God 
and  the  power  of  Gk)d  unto  salvation."    Increase  your  intellec- 
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tnal  etoree,  htisband  jour  time  well,  be  diligent  in  your  studies, 
'^that  you  may  prove  to  be  workmen  that  need  not  be  ashamed/' 

Mohammed,  the  Arabian  impostor,  said  many  foolish  and  hurt- 
fiil  things.  The  ancient  hea&en  philosophers  ened  seriously  in 
every  metaphysical  speculation.  But  the  gospel  preacher  must 
speak  the  words  of  soberness  and  truth,  as  a  teacher  of  good  things^ 
an  instructor  of  the  ignorant,  a  light  that  does  not  bewilder  and 
mislead,  but  guides  along  the  way  that  leads  to  eternal  life  in 
heaven. 

Eminence  in  knowledge,  eminence  in  the  gift  of  preaching,  is 
not  to  be  acquired,  save  by  study  and  painstaking.  Belax  not, 
then,  your  efforts  to  grow  in  knowledge,  in  grace,  and  in  gift^ 
Some  pastors  discover  a  disposition  to  be  too  much  abroad,  and 
too  little  in  their  study-chamber.  Much  visiting  renders  them 
popular ;  movements  along  the  streets  have  a  show  of  Activity 
and  zeal,  and  give  them  the  reputation  of  being  diligent  pastors; 
while  that  application  of  the  mind  to  the  proper  subjects  of  study 
and  to  the  improvement  of  their  gifts,  is  neglected,  so  that  they 
are  obliged  to  bring  out  of  their  scanty  resources  only  '*  things 
old,"  or  to  preach  sermons  written  by  others.  Perhaps  tl^t  class 
of  preachers  who  are  professedly  ''  revivalists,"  have  in  this  respect 
done  much  injury  to  pastors  who  have  solicited  their  aid  in  the 
gospel  service.  They  have  come  into  congregations  after  assidu- 
doBly  cultivating  their  gift  of  preaching,  haying  fiimished  ihem- 
selves  with  a  score  of  sermons  containing  pungent  and  awakening 
ranarks,  and  displaying  no  little  knowledge  of  the  human  heart. 
These  sermons,  from  frequent  delivery  in  various  places,  are  always 
fresh  in  their  memories ;  hence,  for  a  limited  time,  they  can  move 
incessantly  among  a  people,  preach  and  exhort  every  day,  add 
fuel  to  a  religious  excitement,  and  place  upon  the  church-book 
many  hopeftil  converts,  ill4nstructed  in  the  knowledge  of  gospel 
truth,  and  still  much  unacqmdnted  "with  the  mystery  of  Christ" 
as  "Jehovah  our  righteousness  and  strength,"  but  demanding  from 
a  pastor  all  that  activity  abroad,  all  that  zeal  and  stirring  influ- 
ence which  the  revivalist,  before  he  retired,  exhibited.  With  this 
demand  the  pastor  is  unable  to  comply ;  but  he  attempts  it,  and  is 
thrown  out  of  his  study  too  much  upon  the  streets.  The  natural 
consequence  of  such  doings  is  abundant  complaint  that  religion  is 
dead,  and  that  the  pastor's  services  are  no  longer  useful.    Unhappy 
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in  Buch  cizciunstanoeB  mxtst  that  pastor  be,  whose  knowlec^  pi^) 
and  '^  gift  of  preaching,"  do  not  give  him  a  commanding  infloence, 
to  repel  the  aggression  upon  his  proper  domain,  and  to  maintain 
the  authority  of  the  divine  lavrs  in  the  Church,  which  the  Saviour 
never  designed  to  be  a  ^'town  meeting,"  but  directed  to  be  a 
"household  of  faith,"  and  "a  garden  inclosed  from  the  spirit  of 
this  world."  Certain  it  is^  a  good  measure  of  knowledge,  piety, 
and  industry  alone,  will  not  be  able  to  counteract  the  turbulence 
whioh  error  united  with.£Ematicism  create,  after  a  religious  excite- 
ment in  a  church:  there  must  be  gifts  suited  to  the  day  of  trial, 
in  a  pastor;  especially  "his  gift  of  preaching"  must  be  in  that 
improved  state  which  shall  render  it  a  sword  and  shield  of  defense 
to  him. 

"  Covet  then  the  best  gifts ;"  attend  to  every  circumstance,  study 
every  accomplishment  that  will  operate  to  recommend  your  preach- 
ing, and  make  you  an  acceptable  and  forcible  speaker.  Overlook 
not  "small  things"  in  the  art  of  good  speaking;  cultivate  the 
graces  of  elocution;  learn  to  use,  not  merely  the  tongue,  but  the 
hand  well:  for,  though  the  mimicries  of  the  play-actor  are  out  of 
place  in  the  pulpit,  yet  the  ill  pronunciation  of  words,  the  unmod- 
ulated voice,  and  awkwardness  in  action,  are  often  destructive  of 
the  effect  which  might  result  &om  a  well-written  sermon. 

2.  But  let  me  remind  you  here,  that  there  is  a  publication  of 
gospel  truth  which  you  are  required  to  make,  as  Christian,  and 
especially  as  theological  students,  and  hereafter  as  pastors,  in  pri- 
vate religious  conversation  with  the  pious,  and  in  your  social  inter- 
course with  others.  In  the  discharge  of  this  duty,  let  your  style 
in  convention  be  i9arked  by  those  very  attributes  which  should 
attach  to  your  written  compositions.  Be  perspicuous.  Every 
one,  it  is  said,  who  speaks,  wishes  to  be  understood;  yet  there  is 
sometimes  an  affectation  of  learning,  to  be  seen  in  language  which 
some  persons  employ  in  ordinary  religious  conversation  Mrith  com- 
mon people,  who  suppose  that  words  strange  and  hard  cover  a 
great  deal  of  science.  Let  this  affectation  never  appear  in  your 
style  of  speaking.  Talk  not,  as  one  did,  of  this  "world  springing 
£rom  the  womb  of  nihility."  Be  more  solicitous  to  instruct  others 
when  you  spei^,  than  to  acquire  the  reputation  of  a  man  so 
learned  that  when  he  discourses  he  cannot  be  easily  understood. 
Such  a  reputation  is  not  an  object  of  desire  by  men  of  sense. 
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Avoid  the  use  of  scholastic  terms,  of  new  and  long  words  scraped 
from  the  dregs  of  Johnson  and  Gibbon.  Speak  plainly,  neatly, 
and  cordiallj.  Such  speech,  by  a  countryman  of  rich  Christian 
experience,  first  awakened  the  mind  of  the  celebrated  Fntncis 
Juniiis,  of  Leyden,  to  serious  reflection.  Tbia  great  scholar,  in 
his  youthf  was  atheistically  inclined.  He  regarded  the  Christian 
religion  as  a  cunningly  devised  fiEtble.  In  this  temper,  while  tra- 
velling in  Germany,  he  accosted  a  plain  man  whom  he  met  on  the 
way,  and  thought  of  perplexing  him  on  the  subject  of  religion. 
But  the  countryman  spoke  so  sensibly,  so  heartily,  on  matters 
connected  with  his  faith ;  he  described  his  own  peace  of  mind  to 
be  such,  his  comforts  to  be  so  rich,  that  Junius  was  impressed  by 
his  talk,  and  under  anxiety  of  mind  sought  to  find  the  one  pearl 
of  great  price.  He  sought  and  found  mercy.  Hope  and  peace 
were  brought  to  his  anxious  soul^  while  realding  the  first  chapter 
of  John^s  Gospel.    "A  word  fitly  spoken,  how  good  it  is.'* 

Especially  as  preachers,  avoid  the  display  of  your  classical 
reading  of  Greek  and  Boman  writers,  by  perplexing  the  minds  of 
ike  common  people  with  using  mythological  terms  and  allusions. 
A  preacher  compared  the  proud  sinner,  when  he  reflected  on  his 
own  imperfections,  to  "  the  bird  of  Juno,*'  which,  afl«r  displaying 
himself  proudly,  drops  his  wide-spread  beauties  when  he  looks  at 
his  own  feet  Plain  people  after  divine  service,  expressed  much 
curiosity  respecting  "  the  bird  of  Juno."  One  said,  he  had  known, 
when  a  lad,  a  colored  woman  who  bore  the  name  of  "  Juno,**  but 
never  heard  that  she  was  the  owner  of  any  strange  or  remarkable 
bird  I  Now,  had  the  preacher  cared  to  designate  the  bird  to  which 
he  referred  by  the  name  of  peacock,  he  would  have  been  under- 
stood; but  then  he  would  not  have  shown  that  he  had  read  the 
heathen  writers  and  their  fables. 

Let  not  even  scientific  terms  be  used,  to  throw  obscurity  over 
the  fiicts  communicated  by  you  in  religious  conversation  or  in 
preaching.  Call  not  the  prophet  Daniel  a  "  moral  asbestos,'*  im- 
less  you  know  that  your  hearers  are  versed  in  mineralogy,  and  can 
distinguish  the  stone  "  asbestos"  from  the  bird  "  albatross."  Do 
not  copy  such  instances  of  bad  taste. 

Further :  Let  your  style  in  ordinary  conversation,  as  well  as  in 
the  pulpit,  be  dignified  and  chaste. 

Some  who  preach  the  gospel,  are  not  sufficiently  attentive  when 
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out  of  the  pulpit,  to  tliose  proprieties  of  speech  which  are  required 
particularly  of  mioistera  of  the  Word.  They  delight  iu  anecdote 
and  wit  Their  joyous  spirits  sometimes  urge  them  on  to  express 
things  in  words,  whether  witty  or  plainly  narrative,  which  should 
not  have  dropped  firom  their  lips.  It  is  difficult  to  maintain 
a  due  guard  upon  our  tongues ;  but  let  us  at  least  attempt  it 
"  Let  no  filthy  communication  proceed  out  of  your  mouth."  Ha- 
bituate yourself  to  a  dignified  and  chaste  strain  of  conyer^tion. 
Be  not  witty  at  the  expense  of  decorum.  Bemember  what  is  said 
of  th^  Ohnrcfa,  Canticles  iv.  11 :  '^  Thy  lip^  0  my  spouse,  drop 
as  the  honey-comb :  honey  and  milk  are  under  thy  tongue,  and 
the  smell  of  thy  garments  is  like  the  smell  of  Lebanon." 

In  a  word,  let  your  style  in  ordinary  intercourse  with  others 
be  kind  and  affectionate:  "no  man  Uyeth  to  himself."  Let  it 
be  seen  that  religion  sweetens  your. temper  and  sanctifies  your 
eonversational  powers.  Harsh  and  blustering  words  and  manners 
do  not  suit  the  Christian,  and  are  no  evidence  either  of  upright- 
ness of  heart  or  uprightness  of  conduct 

Perhaps  your  solicitude  not^to  give  offense,  your  moderation 
and  gentleness^  naay  subject  you  to  the  charge  of  being  a  "  very 
cunning  man,  who  guards  every  word  he  utters,  and  is  selfishly 
prudent"  Let  Shimei  revile :  be  as  cunning  as  you  please  in  do* 
ing  what  is  right    Of  duty  it  may  be  said : 

"Sfem  lawgiver  1  jet  thou  d<Ml  wear 

The  GMhead^ff  moal  beaigBABt  gfMe; 
Kor  Inflow  we  my  tJiing  eo  ftdr 
Ai  is  the  mile  upoa  thy  i^e. 
Flowen  Ungh  before  thee  on  their  bed^ 
/  And  fngnwoe  in  thy  footing  treade : 

ThovL  dost  preaerme  llie  star*  from  wroii|^ 
And  the  moat  aaeKent  iMaraii  through  thee  are  fresh  uA  atronf^" 
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QUALinCATIOKB  OF  TEE  PASTORAL  OFFICE,  OOKTDnTXD. 

oms— THs  om  of  rBiAOBiNa  tub  wobd. 

PLAH   OR   ABRAiraiMlKT   Of   8BR1ION0. 

The  remaming  confititaent  parts  of  a  sermon  to  be  discussed 
are,  8.  Division ;  4.  Arrangement  or  discussion  of  the  subject;  and 
5.  Application  or  improVemetLt 

8.  The  division^  or  analysis  of  a  sermon. 

The  analysis  of  a  subject,  directed  as  it  should  be,  by  the 
science  of  logic,  is  essential  to  a  full  and  clear  exposition  of  it 
Now,  analysis  consists  of  the  distribution  of  a  subject  into  its  parts. 
Hence,  what  is  called  dihnsion  of  a  text,  is  necessary  to  an  under- 
standing of  its  sense  or  meaning.  Whether  that  division  shall  be 
drawn  out  in  form,  or,  without  a  logical  and  scholastic  dress,  shall 
be  rigidly  observed  by  a  writer  or  speaker,  is  a  matter  of  little  im- 
portance, and  shall  be  adverted  to  when  I  come  to  speak  of  the 
various  modes  which  are  pursued  in  the  discussion  of  subjects  by 
preachers  of  the  gospeL  Just  now,  I  assume  that  the  portion  of 
Scripture  selected  as  the  ieoct  of  a  sermon,  shoidd  be  analyzed  or 
logically  divided,  and  therefore  proceed  immediately  to  inquire 
what  are  the  rules  to  be  observed  in  the  division  of  the  matter 
contained  in  texts.    Here  I  would  observe, 

(1.)  That  no  one  invariable  rule  can  be  prescribed,  for  dividing 
those  various  passages  comprehending  the  very  various  subjects 
which  the  Evangelical  Pastor  is  called  to  discuss,  in  preaching  the 
Word  of  God.  But,  while  this  feet  is  obvious  to  every  one  who 
reflects  on  the  passages  themselves,  their  import  and  relations,  it 
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is  to  be  carefully  noted  that  the  common  understanding  of  men 
would  suggest  the  natural  order  into  which  propositions  divide 
themselves.  That  order  dictates  the  division  of  the  subject  and  its 
predicates :  of  a  law  and  its  sanctions ;  of  a  duty,  and  the  consider- 
ations or  motives  by  which  its  practice  is  recoromended  and  en- 
forced; of  a  promise,  and  the  character  of  those  persons  to  whom 
such  promise  is  made ;  of  a  threatening,  and  those  to  whom  exclu- 
sively It  is  addressed;  of  a  type  divinely  instituted,  and  its  anti- 
type; of  a  prophecy,  and  its  past,  present,  or  future  accomplish- 
ment ;  of  a  state,  and  the  evils  or  benefits  connected  with  it ;  of  a 
doctrine,  thesis,  or  argument,  and  the  proo&  offered  in  support  of  it. 

Innumerable  passages  of  Scripture  which  form  the  texts  of  ser- 
mons, will  find  their  proper  division  under  this  rule.  To  illustrate 
by  examples : — ^Let  Paul's  words,  1  Cor.  L  28,  24,  be  the  text : 
'^  But  we  preach  Christ  crucified,  unto  the  Jews  a  stumbling-block, 
and  unto  the  Greeks  foolishness ;  but  unto  them  which  are  called, 
both  Jews  and  Greeks,  Christ,  the  power  of  God  and  the  wisdom 
of  God."  Here,  I.  Christ  crucified  is  the  subject ;  and,  II.  It  is  pre- 
dicated of  this  subject,  that  to  the  Jews  it  is  '^a  stumbling-block ;" 
to  the  Greeks,  "  foolishness ;"  to  the  effectually  called,  "  the  power 
of  God  and  the  wisdom  of  God."  Heb.  xiii.  8 :  "Jesus  Christ,  the 
same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever."  I.  Christ  is  the  subject ; 
n.  Immutability  is  predicated  of  this  Divine  Saviour. 

Again,  in  Isaiah  L  19,  a  law  is  enacted :  "  K  ye  be  willing  and 
obedient,  ye  shall  eat  the  good  of  the  land."  In  this  passage  we 
find  the  law,  L  requiring  obedience  to  the  Divine  will ;  and  then, 
n.  its  sanction,  consisting  in  a  promise,  "ye  shall  eat  the  good 
of  the  land." 

Again,  in  Hebrews  xii.  14,  a  duty  is  prescribed :  I.  "  Follow 
peace  and  holiness ;"  and  11.  Its  practice  is  enforced  by  the  solemn 
consideration  that  holiness  is  essential  to  the  enjoyment  of  ever- 
lasting life  in  heaven.  In  discussing  this  text^  the  duty  and  the 
consideration  will  form  the  two  parts  of  the  discourse.  Here 
it  may  be  asked.  In  discussing  a  passage  which  prescribes  a  duty, 
18  the  preacher  to  be  restricted  to  that  consideration  which  is  con- 
tained in  the  passage?  I  answer.  By  no  means.  Sometimes  a  text 
will  comprehend  considerations  or  motives  sufficient  for  the  ser- 
mon ;  but  should  the  text  not  do  this,  the  preacher  is  at  liberty, 
when  exhorting  to  a  duty,  to  add  to  the  consideration  suggested  by 
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the  passage,  other  motives  fiinusfaed  by  8<iript!ire|  leasoB,  historj, 
and  experience.  Let  me  illustrate  from  the  words,  "Honor  tho 
Lord  with  thy  substance,  thai  thy  bams  may  be  filled  with  plenty, 
and  thy  presses  burst  out  with  new  wine.''  Here  the  preacher  may 
add  to  the  consideration  of  future  plentiful  seasons  the  following 
conaideratioi.3,as«>m»uymotive8toduty:  I.  How  infinitely  »or. 
thy  the  Supreme  Being  is,  in  himseli^  of  all  the  honor  which  his  intel* 
ligent  creatures  can  by  any  means  confer  on  has  name ;  IL  That  ho 
has  claims  upon  our  earthly  substance^  aa  well  as  upon  'the  praise 
of  our  lips ;  ILL  That  we  owe  hdm  an  immense  debt  <^  gratitude ; 
and,  IV.  That  in  honoring  him  with  our  substance  in  the  way  he 
requires,  we  shall  directly  promote  the  best  interests  of  ciyil  and 
religious  society.  But  let  it  be  carefully  observed,  that  while  the 
preacher  is  at  liberty  to  draw  motives  from  every  quarter,  the 
particular  consideration  in  the  tezt^  by  which  the  practice  of  Ae 
duty  is  urged,  ought  to  occupy  a  first  and  promment  place  in  his 
sermon.  Let  him  press  the  performance  of  duty  by  tiie  strongest 
arguments,  and  condescend  even  to  entreat  sinners  to  be  recon- 
ciled unto  God. 

Again,  Bev.  ii.  26:  ''And  he  that  oveicometh,  and  keepeth 
my  words  unto  the  end,  to  him  will  I  give  power  over  the  nations." 
In  this  passage^  the  natural  division  will  be,  I.  The  promise,  ''  I 
will  give  power  over  the  nations ;"  11.  The  character  of  him  to 
whom  the  promise  is  given,  namely,  the  persevering  and  con- 
quering believer. 

So  also  in  dividing  a  passage  conveying  a  threatening,  as  Bev. 
iii.  16 :  "So  then,  because  thou  art  lukewarmi  and  neither  cold 
nor  hot,  I  will  spue  thee  out  of  my  mouth,"  Here  we  have,  I. 
The  persons  described  by  their  religious  temper  and  state ;  IL  The 
threatening  addressed  to  them. 

Again :  When  a  text  contains  an  ancient  type  "  of  good  thinga 
to  come,"  we  must  divide  into,  L  The  tt/pe^  confining  ourselves 
to  the  typical  character  of  the  thing  or  person  brought  up  as  a 
"  shadow"  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  not  describing  all  the  attri- 
butes and  relations  which  such  an  object  may  sustain  in  natural 
and  civil  life ;  and,  II.  Consider  its  marked  antitype.  Thus  in  dis- 
cussing John  iii.  14 :  L  The  type ;  not  the  flying  serpent  of  the 
wilderness,  not  any  poisonous  serpent,  but  a  "  brazen  serpent," 
externally  resembling  the  serpent  that  had  inflicted  death  in  the 
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but  haying  iait  no  particle  of  poiaoxi;  detail  tbie  occasion^ 
circuinafcaocess,  aud  efEacts  of  what  Moses  did*  IL  Exhibit  the  anti- 
type— ^tbat  Saviour  who  came  in  the  likeness  of  corrupt  flesh,  but 
was  himself  holy  and  harmless^  who  was  lifted  up  on  the  cross, 
aud  in  whom,  believing^  the  sinner  shall  be  saved. 

Typical  theology  is  an  important  branch  of  revealed  religion ; 
a  science  which  enables  us  to  imderstand  the  great  design  of  the 
Mosaic  Institutes,  and  to  answer  the  objections  which  infidels  have 
brought  against  the  divine  origin  of  these  institutes.  It  serves  in 
an  especial  manner  to  explain  to  us  portions  of  Paul's  Epistle  to 
the  Heborews,  and  some  passages  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Qalatians. 
But  while  these  are  divinely  appointed  types^  the  preacher  must 
be  carefiil  not  to  add  to  their  number  by  his  own  inventi<m  and 
authority.  It  has  been  said  by  the  poet,  that  we  may  find  ser* 
ZQons  in  ''  brooks  and  in  trees ;"  but  let  us  not  attempt  to  find  ^gpes 
in  every  passage  in  which  figurative  language  happens  to  be  used. 

Again :  In  explaining  a  prophecy,  let  the  division  which  is  nat- 
ural be  pursued,  viz :  I.  The  sense  of  the  prediction ;  IL  Its  past, 
present,  or  future  accomplishment.  Thus,  Haggai  iL  6,  7,  is  a 
prediction  concerning  the  coming  of  the  Messiah :  take,  as  the  first 
division,  the  sense  of  the  words  which  refer  to  the  second  temple, 
and  its  superior  glory  derived  frpm  the  personal  appearance  in  its 
courts,  of  the  Saviour,  not  in  a  shekinah,  but  in  our  nature;  for 
the  "  seed  of  the  woman  must  bruise  the  serpent's  head;"  second, 
the  complete  fiilfilment. 

$ut  the  text  may  contain  a  doctrine:  L  Let  tiie  doctrine  be 
clearly  stated,  &om  an  examination  of  the  terms  used;  and  II.  The 
arguments  by  which  it  is  supported  be  given,  with  a  direct  view  to 
their  logical  dependence  and  connection.  To  illustrate  by  an  ex- 
ample :  Rom.  iii.  23,  publishes  a  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  gos- 
pel, and  is  selected  for  a  text :  "  Therefore  we  conclude,  that  a  man 
is  justified  by  faith,  without  the  deeds  of  the  law."  Now,  in  the 
discussion  of  this  subject,  let,  L  The  doctrine  be  dearly  stated,  by 
an  explanation  of  the  terms,  "justified,"  '^fiith,"  and  "deeds;" 
and  as  a  condnsion  from  the  &cts  previously  taught,  "that  all 
have  sinned," etc.;  and  then,  II.  The  arguments  which  the  apostle 
oficrs  in  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  chapters  of  the  I^istle,  hi 
detailed  and  enforced. 

But  while  that  order  in  division  which  I  have  just  recommended 
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in  diflcuflsing  those  passages  wliicli  will  admit  of  it,  be  pursaed, 
every  one  who  reads  the  Scriptures  knows  that  texts  may  be,  and 
often  are  selected,  in  the  proper  discussion  of  which  the  observ- 
ance of  that  order  would  be  an  error  of  judgment.  For  there  are 
passages  in  which  cause,  means,  and  end  are  combined,  as  it  were, 
to  form  one  proposition.  Thus,  in  John  iii.  16,  "For  God  so  loved 
the  world,  that  he  gave  his  only-begotten  Son,"  ^c.  Here  redemp- 
tion, as  a  glorious  work  of  God,  is  proclaimed,  and  its  source,  the 
wonderful  means  by  which  it  is  effected,  and  its  end,  are  all  at 
once  brought  up  into  view.  The  discussion  therefore  would  call 
for  the  division  of  the  text  into  three  great  parts.  Leaving  the 
preacher,  however,  in  such  cases,  to  be  guided  by  good  sense,  we 
pass  on  to  the  second  rule,  which  is  to  be  carefully  observed  in 
the  composition  of  sermons,  namely: 

(2.)  The  division  should  be  such  as  to  comprehend  the  whole 
subject.  The  propriety  of  this  rule  is  obvious,  from  the  very  terms 
m  which  it  is  stated ;  for  it  is  the  subject  that  is  to  be  divided. 
If,  therefore,  an  important  part  of  it  be  omitted,  the  division  will 
be  neither  logical  nor  expository.  It  is  true,  that  what  does  not 
appear  in  the  general  disposition,  may  still  find  a  place  in  the  dis- 
cussion ;  but  this  defect,  if  the  subject  be  divided  at  all,  is  calcu* 
lated  to  produce  perplexity  in  the  minds  of  those  who  hear  the 
Word,  and  to  throw  into  an  obscure  situation  what  ought,  for  the 
sake  of  divine  truth,  to  occupy  a  prominent  plape.  Take  the 
words  of  the  Savibur  for  an  illustration :  "  I  am  the  way,  and  the 
truth,  and  the  life."  In  dividing  this  text,  the  natural  division, 
inasmuch  as  the  simple  propositions  contained  in  it  are  ihree^  would 
be  into  three  parts,  viz:  In  what  respects  Christ  is  ^'  the  way;" 
in  what  respects  he  is  "the  truth ;"  in  what  sense  he  is  "  the  life." 
Throw  any  one  of  these  parts  out  of  view,  or  merge  it  into  another 
part,  and  you  at  once  reduce  its  relative  importance,  and  render 
what  is  designed  to  be  highly  doctrinal  and  emphatical,  compara- 
tively insignificant.    Let  the  division  comprehend  the  text. 

(8.)  The  general  division  must  consist  of  as  few  heads  as  the 
subject  will  admit.  Texts  comprehend  more  or  less  matter:  if 
the  matter  contained  in  a  text  be  abundant,  and  if  for  that  reason 
it  requires  to  be  divided  into  many  distinct  parts,  let  it  be  an- 
nounced that  a  series  of  discourses  will  be  delivered  on  the  same 
subject;  or  let  the  text  be  abandoned,  and  only  a  portion  of  it  be 
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made  the  subject.  Earelj  should  a  sermon  have  four  heads ;  ikres 
parts  are  necessary,  to  dispose  happily  the  matter  contained  in 
many  passages;  generally,  two  heads  are  sufficient  for  subjects 
which  can  be  discussed  within  the  space  of  an  hour ;  besides,  that 
number  can  be  retained  by  the  common  hearers,  and  enable  them 
better  to  recall,  at  home,  parts  of  the  sermon. 

At  the  Beformation  from  Popery,  A.  D.  1617,  and  during  the 
sixteenth  century,  the  Protestant  preachers  who  had  been  educatecT 
in  the  logic  of  the  schools,  and  whose  education  embraced  a  con- 
siderable  portion  of  the  scholastic  theology  of  the  dark  ages,  were 
in  the  practice  of  multiplying  their  divisions,  in  consequence  cf 
the  severe  analysis  to  which  they  subjected  their  propositions  in 
metaphysical  science,  and  of  the  nice  verbal  distinctLons  which 
were  necessary  to  bring  their  philosophic  dogmas  into  harmony 
with  the  doctrines  of  Popery.  Instead  of  giving  a  clear  and  sim* 
pie  exposition  of  any  passage,  by  distributing  its  parts  into  two 
or  more  divisions,  they  sought  to  present  the  matter  of  their  dia- 
courses  in  that  form  which  the  Dialeotics  of  Aristotle,  somewhat 
modified,  recommended,  and  which  would  add  to  their  reputation 
as  acute  reasoners  and  profound  scholars.  This  mode  of  sermon- 
izing  was  very  feulty.  It  instructed  veiy  few  persons,  and  de- 
prived  the  illiterate  of  that  food  which  the  gospel  is  designed  to 
afford  them.  Nay,  the  very  numerous  divisions  and  subdivisions 
in  a  sermon  of  that  day,  served  to  perplex  the  minds  and  over- 
burden the  memories  of  the  better  informed. 

But  is  it  not  a  &ct,  that  the  disgust  with  which  that  mode  of 
treating  texts  has  long  been  regarded,  has  driven  preachers  of  this 
day  into  the  opposite  extreme  ?  Are  not  many  sermons  now  com- 
posed too  much  after  the  manner  of  the  essayist,  who,  though 
observing  to  connect  his  remarks,  wanders  whither  his  taste  and 
&ncy  may  direct  him,  not  adhering  to  those  rules  which  the  an- 
cient orators  were  careful  to  adopt,  when  they  aimed  to  enlighten 
and  persuade  others  ? 

Two  facts  are  cert^ :  1.  A  little  smattering  of  theology  will 
suffice,  if  there  be  a  good  measure  of  literary  taste,  to  write  a  dis- 
course for  popular  assemblies,  provided  the  action  and  voice  of 
the  speaker  be  agreeable,  and  his  anecdotes  be  interesting;  to 
which  add,  2.  The  other  &ct,  that  where  the  common  people  have 
been  instructed  by  discourses  regularly  distributed  into  parts,  with- 
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out  running  into  the  numerous  divisions  of  Gray,  Andrews,  and 
others,  there  is  more  knowledge  of  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel, 
than  among  those  who  hear  sermons  which  are  eloquently  writ- 
ten, but  loose  in  their  structure.  In  the  churches  we  find  learned 
and  able  preachers;  yet  the  people  under  their  care  are  more 
ignorant  of  the  doctrines  taught  in  Scripture^  and  contained  in 
their  confessions  of  faith,  than  their  fathers  were.  To  what  shall 
we  ascribe  this  general  declension  in  Christiaii  knowledge?  May 
we  not  trace  it  in  part  to  the  fact,  that  sermons  are  prepared  more 
to  gratify  the  taste  of  literary  men,  than  to  feed,  by  a  clear  exhibi- 
tion of  the  truth,  the  common  mind  with  knowledge  and  under- 
standing of  the  Scriptures  ? 

(4.)  Here  let  me  add,  that  whfle  texte,  as  subjects  of  discourse, 
should  be  propeidy  divided,  there  is  no  necessity  that  the  parts 
should  be  enumerated  before  the  discussion,  or  that,  in  the  discus- 
sion, the  preacher  should  announce  that  he  proceeded  from  the 
first  to  the  consideration  of  the  second  head  of  his  discourse,  and 
then  to  the  third  head.  But  as  the  parts  are  connected  to .  form 
one  subject,  let  him  presei^e  the  strong  thread  of  connection  in 
his  head,  and  from  one  branch  slide  into  another,  logically  and 
sweetly. 

4.  Thi  discussion^  or  eocposUion. 

The  most  important  part  of  a  sermon  (though  perhaps  not  the 
most  difficult  to  be  executed  well)  is  the  discussion.  On  this  de- 
pends our  understanding  of  the  Scriptures,  as  the  directory  of 
faith  and  practice,  and  by  this  part  the  preacher  is  to  prepare  the 
way  for  the  proper  application  and  improvement  of  the  subject. 

Before  I  speak,  as  I  shall  presently  do,  of  the  various  modes  of 
discussing  texts,  let  me  here  make  a  few  remarks  on  discussion  in 
general. 

The  whole  business  of  discussion  is  made  up  of  two  parts,  namely : 
First,  explication  of  the  text,  as  it  reveals  doctrine,  prescribes  law, 
describes  character  and  state,  and  communicates  promise  and  con- 
solation; and,  second,  confirmation  of  the  truth. 

First.  By  esplication,  the  text  is  opened,  and  the  subject  is  stated. 
This  is  done  by  explaining  the  terms  used  by  the  sacred  writer, 
and  settling  their  meaning,  if  that  be  not  sufficiently  obviqus,  and 
by  exhibiting  clearly  the  doctrine  or  truth  which  those  terms,  in 
their  connection,  express. 
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Second.  By  (xmfirmaMon^  the  preacher  supports  the  doctrine  and 
facts  which  his  text  teaches/ by  proofe  or  argunjents  drawn  imme- 
diately from  Scripture,  or  resulting  from  processes  of  reasoning : 
if  the  fact  be  historical,  by  the  testimonies  of  history;  if  it  be  a 
doctrine,  by  Scripture  and  reason ;  if  it  be  one  of  experience,  by 
appeals  to  the  conscience,  feelings,  and  recollections  of  those  to 
whom  he  speaks. 

It  will  therefore  be  perceived,  that  according  to  the  noOure  of 
the  subjects  to  be  considered,  the  discussion  ought  to  be  didactic, 
or  persuasive,  and  sometimes  pathetic. 

Here  sound  judgment  and  good  sense  ought  to  be  brought  into 
exercise.  Some  preachers  attempt  to  be  pathetic  in  parts  of  a  dis- 
course where  they  ought  to  be  wholly  and  plainly  didactic.  Some 
suppose  that  they  have  executed  their  work  well,  if  they  have  so 
stated  their  doctrine  and  the  arguments  which  support  it,  as  to 
sa-tisfy  their  own  minds  of  its  truth,  without  showing  its  impor- 
tance, or  so  ^peaking  as  to  persuade  others  to  believe  as  they  believe. 
Others  again  cry  out  against  all  attempts  at  persuasion  and  pathos, 
as  being  mere  declamation,  unsustaine^  by  argument;  Methodism 
or  ftmaticism,  to  be  repudiated  by  sound  sense  and  good  taste. 
They  will  lean  upon  their  soft  cushions,  and  give  a  cold  exhibition 
,  of  doctrine  or  duty,  as  if  they  were  employed  in  a  mathemiatical 
lecture-room.  Paul  said,  "  Knowing  the  terrors  of  the  Lord,  we 
persuade  men,"  How  forcibly  does  this  apostle  sometimes  argue  I 
How  anxious  is  he  at  other  times  to  impress  every  heart  with  the 
importance  of  divine  truth ;  to  move  all  the  affections,  and  to 
rouse  all  the  springs  of  action  in  the  human  mind  I  His  soul 
bums  with  an  inextinguishable  ardor  in  the  sacred  cause ;  ^'  cast 
down"  indeed,  at  times,  by  the  hand  of  violence,  but  ever  intent 
on  converting  sinners;  and,  animated  by  the  Paraclete,  he 

^'Communedi,  and  gathered  from  the  Oross  new  power 
O'er  famine,  danger,  loneliness,  and  death." 

Imitate  the  example  of  this  apostle;  and  while  you  teach,  aim 
to  persuade  and  move  men,  though  you  should  be  called  by  those 
who  hate  religion,  and  those  who  envy  your  talent,  declamatory 
and  methodistical. 

In  order  to  discuss  a  text  well,  four  things  must  be  attended  to, 
namely : 
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1.  Be  sure  to  understand  the  meaning  of  your  text,  or  in  other 
words,  be  master  of  the  subject  which  you  undertake  to  discuss. 

2.  In  discussing  a  subject,  regard  the  intellectual  attainments 
and  moral  character  of  the  people  to  whom  you  preach*  Enter 
not  deeply  into  metaphysical  discussion,  when  you  are  addressing 
the  men  who  require  plainness  of  speech.  Examine  what  preju- 
dices against  the  truth  exist  in  the  minds  of  your  hearers,  and  let 
your  discussion  point  at  those  prejudices,  and  the  lusts  from  which 
they  spring.  Let  not  your  arguments  be  drawn  wholly  from 
Scripture,  when  you  are  preaching  to  many  wicked  persons  who 
deny  the  divine  inspiration  of  that  precious  Word. 

8.  Let  your  motives  to  a  godly  life  be  drawn  fix)m  gospel  con- 
siderations. Always  preach  Christ :  he  is  made  of  God  unto  us 
"sanctification,"  and  "we  are  the  workmanship  of  God,  created 
in  Christ  Jesus  imto  good  works." 

4.  Endeavor  to  throw  as  much  animation  as  you  can  into  the 
discussion.  It  is  that  part  <^  a  discourse  which,  being  chiefly 
argumentative,  attracts  less  attention  firom  the  many ;  for  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  create  in  the  common  mind  a  deep  interest,  when  doc* 
trines  are  discussed.  Let,  then,  an  increasing  engagedness  of 
manner  appear  in  the  preacher ;  let  him  exhibit  more  life,  make 
every  effort  to  awaken  attention,  and  give  force  to  his  argumaits* 

Again:  discussion,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  admits  of 
various  modes  to  be  pursued,  in  explaining  the  Word  of  God. 
Some  of  these  modes  better  please  one  class  of  preachers  than 
others;  and  all  of  them,  as  approved  modes,  serve  to  give 
variety  to  that  part  of  a  sermon,  in  the  delivery  of  which  the 
attention  of  those  who  hear  should  be  fixed  on  the  subject 

The  distinguished  Claude  enumerates  four  modes  of  discussioni 
namely : 

(1.)  By  explication ; 

(2.)  By  observation ; 

(8.)  By  continued  application ;  and 

(4.)  By  distinct  propositions. 

On  each  of  these  modes  a  few  remarks  may  here  be  useful 

i.  That  mode  of  discussion  denominated  "  explication^^  has  much 
to  recommend  it.  It  treats  the  text  as  expressing  the  subject  un- 
der consideration,  and  with  a  view  to  exhibit  that  subject  clearly, 
it  proceeds  to  fix  the  import  of  the  words,  and  from  their  gram- 
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matical  connection  in  sentences  to  ascertain  tlie  grand  doctrine, 
lesson,  or  fact  which  they  were  designed  to  convey  to  our  under- 
standing, and  to  which  all  that  is  comprehended  in  a  complex  text, 
made  up  of  one  or  more  verses,  is  subservient  Hence  springs 
what  is  called  the  unity  of  the  subject  under  discussion — ^a  unity 
which  must  be  preserved  by  the  preacher  who  is  solicitous  that 
his  sermon  shall  develop  clearly  the  mind  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
his  written  Word.  If  the  Bedeemer  says,  "I  am  the  way,  and 
the  truth,  and  the  life,"  he  does  not  present  to  our  view  three  dis- 
tinct subjects ;  by  no  means.  He  is  himself,  in  these  words,  the 
one  subject  of  his  discourse,  and  proclaims  that  he  is  the  true  and 
living  "way"  to  the  Father  and  to  eternal  life.  In  accordance  with 
this  revelation  of  himself,  must  be  the  proper  explication  of  that 
text. 

Thus  also  in  2  Oor.  iv.  6 :  "  For  God,  who  commanded  the  light 
to  shine  out  of  darkness,  hath  shined  in  our  hearts,  to  give  the 
light  of  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God  in  the  fiwe  of  Jesus 
Christ."  In  these  words  the  apostle  may  be  said  to  give  us  a  sum- 
mary of  Christian  theology.  Yet  the  subject  is  one  ;  namely,  the 
nature  and  invariable  eflPect  of  that  conversion  which  God  works 
in  the  himian  heart.  Every  true  convert,  the  subject  of  a  creating 
power,  analogous  in  its  operations  to  that  which  in  the  first  cre- 
ation "  caused  the  light  to  shine  out  of  darkness,"  has  a  realizing 
sight  of  the  matchless  excellencies  of  Christ,  by  whom  the  glories 
of  the  Divine  character  are  illustriously  displayed.  Such  conver- 
sion, would  Paul  say,  we  his  faithfdl  ministers  have  experienced. 
Accordingly,  "  we  faint  not,  but  have  renounced  the  hidden  things 
of  dishonesty,  not  walking  in  craftiness,  nor  handling  the  Word 
of  God  deceitfiiUy,  but  by  manifestation  of  the  truth  commending 
ourselves  to  every  man's  conscience  in  the  sight  of  God." 

The  mode  of  discussion  by  explication  of  the  words  of  the  text, 
is  that  which  calls  for  that  logical  division  of  which  I  have  before 
spoken.  It  is  that  mode  which  the  greater  number  of  our  best 
sermon-writers  and  instructive  preachers  adopt,  as  they  wish  "  not 
to  handle  the  Word  deceitfully;"  the  mode  which  corresponds 
more  directly  with  the  office  of  one  who  is  set  apart  to  expound 
the  Word ;  and  though  it  has  greater  difficulties  than  any  other 
mode,  it  ought  to  be  the  pastor's  ordinary  mode  of  discussing  his 
texts :  for  it  is  better  adapted  to  instruct  hearers  in  general  in  the 
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knowledge  of  divine  truth,  and  to  educate  their  minds  in  search- 
ing the  Scriptures.  When  the  intellectual  state  of  these  is  well 
considered,  we  shall  find  it  useful  to  be  particular  in  our  explana- 
tions of  passages.  The  busy  and  illiterate  in  society  require  for 
their  instruction  in  religion  "line  upon  hne,  precept  upon  pre- 
cept." A  good  expounder  of  Scripture,  if  he  be  regular  in  his 
mode  by  explication,  will  inform  and  eleyate  the  common  intellect 
of  those  to  whom  he  ministers.  He  will  make  them  deeper  think- 
ers  and  more  acute  reasoners.  Hence  arises  the  superiority  in  un- 
derstanding, of  a  Protestant  population,  when  compared  with  those 
who  traffic  in  rituals,  and  to  whom  the  Word  of  God  is  preached 
irregularly  and  in  a  loose  way, 

Especially  should  the  mode  by  explication  be  pursued,  when,  as 
often  occurs,  difficulties  present  themselves  in  texts.  These  diffi- 
culties attach,  first,  either  to  terms,  or  second,  to  things.  Sometimes 
the  terms  in  texts  are  used  by  the  sacred  writers  in  various  senses. 
This,  from  the  paucity  of  words  and  imperfection  of  language,  is 
of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  Bible  as  well  as  in  other  writings. 
Sometimes  terms  are  used  in  a  figurative  sense,  and  in  a  sense 
peculiar  to  one  sacred  writer.  In  other  cases,  the  meaning  of  the 
terms,  though  clear,  may  be  controverted.  Hence  exposition  is 
I'endered  imperiously  necessary.  There  are  also  difficulties  con- 
nected with  the  (kin^s  expressed  in  texts.  Sometimes  the  princi- 
pal subject  is  in  its  nature  a  "  mystery,"  and  requires,  in  our  exposi- 
tion of  it,  nice  discrimination  and  great  precision  of  language ; 
while  other  subjects,  from  their  great  importance,  from  their  con- 
nection in  passages  with  various  circumstances,  and  the  allusions 
in  such  passages  to  certain  past  events,  customs,  laws,  ete.,  de- 
mand particular  explications,  and  may,  for  that  purpose,  call  for  a 
series  of  sermons. 

In  expounding  difficult  passages,  we  must  inquire  whether  the 
natural  and  most  obvious  meaning  of  the  words  is  evidently  dis- 
cordant with  other  plain  passages  of  Scripture:  if  so,  then  we 
must  seek  for  some  other  meaning ;  but  that  meaning  must  not  be 
suggested  either  by  our  fancy,  our  philosophy,  or  our  favorite 
doctrine,  "  for  no  prophecy  of  Scripture  is  of  any  private  inter- 
pretation ;"  but  the  sense  of  the  text  under  consideration  must  be 
expressed  by  the  Holy  Ghost  himself,  either  in  the  context  or  in 
parallel  passages.    There  is  much  truth  in  what  the  Jewish  rab- 
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bins  bare  remarked,  and  what  has  been  repeated  bj  others: 
*^  Nulla  est  objectio  in  lege,  qii®  non  habet  solutionem  in  latere." 
All  our  interpretations  of  Scripture  must  be  agreeable  to  the  anal- 
ogy of  fiuth.  Comparing  Scripture  with  Scripture,  is  the  direct 
means  of  preserving  us  from  perverting  the  Word  of  God  by  any 
fimcifiil  or  erroneous  exposition  of  its  sense. 

Discussion  by  exposition,  it  has  been  said,  is  of  two  kinds,  sim- 
ple and  compound. 

It  is  simple,  when  the  truth  need  only  be  stated  and  recom- 
mended, and  enlivened  by  agreeable  remarks  and  pertinent  illus- 
trations. 

It  is  compound,  when  the  truth  must  not  only  be  stated,  but 
proved  and  enforced :  if  an  historical  &ct,  by  historical  testimo- 
nies ;  if  a  doctrine  or  proposition  asserted  in  the  text,  by  proo& 
drawn  from  Scripture,  or  by  such  arguments  as  our  reason,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Divine  Word,  can  collect.  But  here  care  must 
be  exercised.  We  must  not  so  argue  on  a  subject  as  if  a  ^^  thus 
,saith  the  Lord"  were  insufficient  to  command  our  belief  and  obe- 
dience; but  after  having  stated  our  reasonings,  we  must  remember 
to  exhibit  the  authority  of  the  Divine  Word  as  a  directory  of  our 
undeistandings,  and  as  a  law  binding  upon  our  consciences  and 
our  hearts.  The  Supreme  Being  speaks  by  the  Bible.  ^'In  Deo, 
omnia  jura  et  omnes  tituli  concurrunt."  He  is  our  Maker,  our 
Lawgiver,  and  our  King :  his  Word  is  truth,' and  must  be  beheved 
BJid  obeyed. 

It  remains  to  be  repeated  here,  that  in  explaining  texts  we  must 
not  consider  particles  beneath  our  attention.  In  the  structure  of 
language  they  are  important  signs,  serving  to  show  sometimes  the 
connection,  and  sometimes  the  limitation,  in  which  words  are  to 
be  understood. 

In  speaking  of  "explication"  as  a  mode  of  discussion,  I  have 
considered  the  text  as  containing  one  subject ;  but  a  preacher  may 
choose  to  expound,  in  an  exercise  which  by  some  is  called  "  lee- 
turing^^^  and  in  one  discourse,  many  passages  in  succession,  forming 
the  whole  or  a  large  portion  of  a  psalm  or  chapter.  When  this  is 
done,  the  whole  falls  under  the  head  of  discussion  by  "  explica- 
tion." The  difference  between  regular  sermonizing  and  lecturing 
by  this  mode,  is  to  be  found  in  the  &ct  that  in  the  former  less  of 
Scripture  is  expounded,  and  the  exposition  is  extended  by  what 
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the  preaoher  choofies  to  say ;  in  the  latter,  the  expositoiy  lemades 
are  few,  in  consequence  of  the  ext^unon  of  the  text 

Lecturing  is  a  useful  mode  of  preaching;  it  opens  up  a  larger 
portion  of  Holy  Scripture  for  examination  and  improvement: 
but,  to  be  profitable,  the  preacher  must  be  a  careful  student  of  the 
Word,  select  his  points  well,  cultivate  the  art  of  expressing  much 
in  few  words,  and  trace  well  the  connection  of  the  passages  before 
him.    Few  preachers  are  qualified  to  lecture  welL 

iL  The  second  mode  of  discussion  is  by  cbeervaiiona  or  oon* 
siderations. 

This  mode  is  to  be  pursued  when  the  text  is  in  its  terms  fim 
horn  difficulties,  and  easy  to  be  understood  Historical  texts  re- 
quire to  be  treated  in  this  manner ;  but  there  are  some  pieces  of 
history  which,  &om  their  references  and  their  terms,  ought  to  be 
explained  before  we  begin  with  our  observations. 

i^  however,  the  subject  selected  firom  sacred  history  be  a 
Scripture  character,  the  mode  must  not  be  by  observations.  The 
better  mode  of  treating  such  subjects  is  to  give  the  history  of  the 
person,  and  from  the  history,  after  the  manner  of  Plutarch,  draw 
the  character,  and  then  make  the  uses  of  the  history  to  constitute 
the  improvement  of  the  whole,  subject.  Dr.  Hunter's  Sacred 
Biography  exhibits  many  examples  of  this  instructive  mode  of 
preaching. 

If  the  mode  of  discussion  be  that  by  observation,  care  most  be 
used  to  make  the  observations  directly  pertinent  to  the  text^  and 
explanatory  of  the  whole  subject ;  and  to  let  them  sustain  an  ob- 
vious relation  to  Christian  doctrine  or  practice.  The  observations, 
too,  should,  in  the  delivery  of  a  sermon,  be  distinctly  announced, 
so  as  to  fix  the  attention  on  eadi.  To  illustrate  this  mode  by  an 
example,  let  the  text  be  Heb.  vi  7 :  "  For  the  earth,  which  drinketh 
in  the  rain  that  oometh  oft  upon  it,  and  bringeth  forth  herbs  meet 
for  them  by  whom  it  is  dressed,  receiveth  blessing  frcim  God."  After 
an  introduction,  let  the  following  observations  be  discussed,  and 
the  text  will  be  explained,  and  open  the  way  for  a  profitable  im« 
provement  of  the  whole  subject,  namely : 

1st  observation:  God,  in  his  Holy  Word,  ecdubits  his  visible 
Church  under  the  image  of  a  vineyard  or  piece  of  ground  which 
he  cultivates.  2nd  observation :  As  the  cultivator,  God  uses  means 
adapted  in  the  order  of  nature  to  make  this  ground  jHx>duotive  of 
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£rait  Srd  ohseorvatiaa :  He  aaks  for  correfiponding  fruits.  4th 
obflenration:  He  blesseB  thoae  who  bring  forth  fruit  meet,  etc. 
Then, 

Improve  the  subject :  1.  By  showing  the  richness  of  that  dis- 
pmsation  of  grace  which  sLuners  now  enjoy  under  the  ministra* 
tioos  of  the  gospel :  it  oonatitutes  an  accepted  time :  Ood  is  work- 
ing through  his  Word  and  Spirit,  and  his  ministry  cooperate  with 
him  in  cultivating  the  groumd,  etc  %  By  warning  sinners  that 
ihey  are  now  under  trial,  etc.  8.  By  exhorting  them  to  bring 
forth  fruit  meet,  etc.  4.  By  encouraging  the  pious  to  bring  forth 
nvoxe  fruit,  inasmuch  as  more  blessing  is  promised,  etc. 

iii  The  third  mode  of  discussion  is,  hy  continued  application. 

This  mode  does  not  exclude  ^'  expUcation,''  but  requires  that 
when  a  part  of  the  text  is  explained,  the  practical  improvement  of 
that  part  should  immediately  follow.  This  mode,  in  relation  to 
Bome  subjects,  is  to  be  recommended.  It  keeps  attention  alive, 
adnuts  of  searching  applications  of  the  Word,  and  is  to  be  pursued 
in  societieB  convened  for  prayw  and  conference.  But  in  the  use 
of  this  mode,  which^  is  adapted  better  than  any  other  for  the  in* 
Btruction  of  the  illiterate,  the  preacher  should  have  much  know* 
ledge  of  human  nature,  various  Christian  experience,  and  a  flow 
of  tender  religious  affiBctions;  otherwise  his  applications  of  the 
various  parts  of  his  subject  will  not  be  sufficiently  interesting  and 
diversified. 

The  Wesleyan  preachers  in  England  used  this  mode  very  sue* 
oessfuUy.  The  celebrated  George  Whitfield,  in  his  popular  dis- 
oourses,  adopted  this  mode  of  preaching,  and  the  effects  of  his 
gpftftlriiig  were  wonderful.  But  two  things  rendered  his  sermons 
impressive  and  awakening:  his  powerful,  flexible,  and  musical 
voice,  and  his  frmd  of  religious  anecdotes.  What  he  delivered 
was  said  in  a  manner  in  which  no  other  preacher  could  say  it.  A 
story  which  he  chose  to  relate  was  told  in  an  inimitable  way.  Let 
no  one  attempt  to  follow  his  method,  xmless  he  discovers  in  him- 
sdf  gifia  similar  to  thoee  of  that  eminent  man  of  Ood.  Imitators 
of  popular  preachers  are  seldom  suocessfuL 

iv.  The  fourth  and  last  mode  of  discussing  a  subject  is  that  by 
K  fimnal  proposition. 

Immediately  after  reading  the  text,  and  adverting  to  the 
context)  the  terms  and  phrases  in  the  text  are  briefly  explained; 
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then  from  the  text  a  proposition  is  drawn  oontaining  the  great 
doctrine  therein  taught ;  and  the  preacher  proceeds  to  diBcuss  the 
proposition,  by  proving  it  to  be  true,  and  by  enforcing  it  as  a  law 
regulating  faith  and  practice.  This  mode  has  the  air  of  the  schools 
of  logic  and  philosophy,  and  was  adopted  by  many  of  the  Puritan 
divines  in  England.  It  may  be  sometimes  happily  employed  to 
give  variety  to  the  mode  of  discussing  subjects  in  the  pulpit.  But 
it  is  not  ordinarily  the  happiest  method.  It  is  too  stiff  and  scho- 
lastic. It  directs  the  attention  too  much  to  the  tenns  of  the  piop- 
osition,  instead  of  fixing  it  steadily  on  the  words  of  the  text 

Much  do  we  prefer  that  the  text  should  be  considered  as  the 
proposition  to  be  explained,  proved  and  applied.  Such  indeed  it 
is,  if  it  be  a  iexA  and  not  a  TnoUo.  The  words  of  Scripture  we  ate 
called  to  consider  as  ahne  invested  with  Divine  authority. 

I  have  now  done  with  the  various  modes  of  discussion,  and  am 
pleased  to  think  that  the  good  sense  and  taste  of  GhristLui  audi- 
ences  will  allow  preachers  to  pursue  those  various  modes.  In  for- 
mer ages,  a  sermon  was  not  considered  to  be  well  written  unless  it 
conformed  exactly  with  the  rules  of  logic  and  rhetoric  prescribed  in 
the  schools :  but  at  this  day  a  preacher  may  vary  his  mode  with- 
out giving  offense ;  and  this  variety,  while  it  affords  him  greater 
liberty  in  arranging  his  thoughts,  serves  also  to  gratify  the  various 
tastes  of  those  who  hear  him. 

5.  The  last  constituent  part  of  a  sermon,  is  the  application^  or 
improvement,  , 

This  is  a  difficult,  but  most  important  part  of  a  sermon.  For 
the  design  of  all  those  expositions  of  the  Word  contained  in  the 
introduction,  division,  and  discussion,  is  to  bring  that  Word  di- 
rectly to  the  hearts  of  the  hearers  by  an  application  of  it  to  their 
various  tempers  and  ways.  Hence,  in  the  Eeformed  Church,  it 
was  usual  to  find  one  half  of  a  sermon  made  up  of  application, 
or  the  improvement.  Yitringa  is  short  in  his  explications  of 
texts,  but  long  in  his  application.  This  practice  better  answers 
the  end  of  preaching,  than  the  one  now  adopted,  of  making 
little  or  no  practical  improvement  of  the  subjects  discussed  by 
the  preacher.  When  religion  declines,  thoughtless  men  will  sit 
in  worship,  and  hear  with  pleasure  an  argument  well  arranged 
and  expressed,  for  they  delight  in  the  displays  of  the  discussive 
faculty ;  but  they  will  not  endure  to  have  the  Word  of  God  closdy 
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applied  to  tbeir  hearts.  Searcbing  sennons  disturb  their  minds, 
and  awaken  those  fearful  apprehensions  of  judgment  to  comei 
which  they  would  wish  to  have  allayed  or  banished. 

The  improvement  of  sermons  is  of  two  kinds :  first,  by  infer- 
ences, and  second,  by  direct  address  or  application. 

(1.)  Inferences  may  often  serve  as  a  profitable  improvement,  if 
the  subject  of  discussion  be  a  doctrine,  from  the  truth  of  which 
naturally  result  evidences  to  establish  other  controverted  doctrines, 
and  to  evince  the  obligation  to  perform  certain  duties  which  men 
owe  to  God  and  to  one  another.  Historical  subjects,  proverbs, 
and  parables,  call  especially  for  an  improvement  by  inferences. 
I^  however^  the  text  presents  for  our  cousideration  a  duty,  a  pre- 
vailing sin,  or  a  state  of  the  mind  which  involves  Christian  expe- 
rience, a  direct  application  of  the  whole  subject  will  form  its  best 
improvement. 

What  has  just  been  said  shows  that  inferences  are  of  two  kinds, 
namely,  doctrinal  and  practical  inferences. 

By  doc^nal  inferences  errors  are  refhted,  and  connective  doc- 
trines are  proved.  Such  inferences,  as  they  must  be  made  in  few 
words,  should  be  logically  clear  and  striking.  Lengthened  argu- 
mentation belongs  to  the  explication,  and  not  to  the  improvement 
of  a  sermon. 

But  there  are  also  practical  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  a  sub- 
ject. These  suit  well  in  the  improvement,  and,  according  to  the 
import  of  the  text,  may  be  extended  to  the  good  or  evU  affections 
of  the  mind,  to  the  diversified  and  deceitM  operations  of  sin  in  the 
heart,  and  to  the  development  of  the  distinguishing  exercises  of 
the  renewed  mind.  Practical  inferences  will  also,  through  certain 
texts,  naturally  lead  a  pastor  to  speak  of  various  wicked  practices 
in  life,  and  give  room  for  reproof,  expostulation,  warning,'  and 
entreaty. 

(2.)  The  improvement  may  also  be  made  by  direct  application^  and 
addresses  to  various  characters,  and  to  persons  of  various  ages  and 
states.  The  impenitent  may  be  addressed  as  lost  and  undone  sin- 
ners, exposed  to  the  wrath  to  come.  The  careless  may  be  addressed 
either  as  wedded  to  particular  lusts,  or  as  deluded,  self-righteous, 
and  proud  in  spirit. 

Sinners  may  be  addressed  as  awakened  to  seek  God,  or  as 
struggling  in  the  pangs  of  the  new  birth ;  true  believers  may  be 
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tddi«8sed  a«  weak  in  &idi  and  babea  in  Obxiat^  or  oa  more  ad- 
Timoed  in  the  divine  life;  and  ^^  young  xoen  in  whom  the  truth, 
abideth/'  as  laboring  under  the  pressure  of  affliotacKOS  and  oontend- 
ing  with  the  tempter  of  souls,  or  as  joying  "  a  season  of  refresh- 
ing from  the  presence  of  the  Losd ;"  as  declining  in  rdigion  and 
waxing  lukewarm,  or  standing  &st  and  recovering  from  haok- 
slidings. 

I  need  not  eoJaige  here.  An  extenslTe  field  lies  op^a  for  the 
range  of  the  pastor,  in  his  attempts  to  improve  the  various  subjeoto 
of  his  discourses.  And  whatever  his  text  may  be,  he  will  find, 
in  the  mode  of  addressing  charaeters^  abundant  matter  at  his 
hand  for  profitable  apphcaticais. 

But  let  the  pastor,  if  he  adopt  this  mode  of  applying  his  sub- 
ject, guard  against  scolding  at  particular  persons,  and  making 
invective  personal  descriptions,  when  he  has  to  do  with  ohazactera. 
Let  him  be  particularly  solemn  in  his  manner,  when  he  repioves 
the  wicked,  and  warns  sinners  of  their  danger,  instead  of  raving 
at  them  as  if  he  had  ''  the  terrors  of  the  Lord"  at  his  disposal. 
Let  him  confine  his  application  to  the  sense  of  his  text,  and  not 
wander  away  to  say  any  thing  and  eveay  thing  he  pleases.  Let 
him  watch  over  his  own  flock ;  and  to  speak  to  the  coDfldenoes 
and  hearts  of  others,  let  him  recall  his  feelings  and  sentiments 
when  he  was  himself  a  careless,  impenitent  sinner,  making  light 
of  the  gospel  call ;  his  exercises  and  troubles  when  he  was  awak- 
ened and  began  to  pray ;  his  difSculties  in  enterii^  in  at  the  strait 
gate,  and  his  peace  and  love  and  gratitude  wh^i  he  obtained  mercy. 
Like  a  skilful  anatomist  of  the  heart,  let  him  draw  a  line  of  dis- 
crimination between  the  unconverted  and  the  weaklings  of  the 
flock,  and  be  solicitous  to /' strengthen  the  feeble  knees."  The 
Master  said,  '^  Feed  my  lambs."  Let  this  charge  rest  upon  the 
memory  and  conscience  of  the  pastor.  It  seems  to  be  forgotten  by 
many  preachers  of  this  day.  Sermon  afl;er  sermon  is  delivered  ad 
if  all  addressed  either  hesitated  to  believe  in  the  Christiai\  religion, 
or  were  renewed  exactly  into  the  same  stature  in  grace. 

From  what  has  just  been  observed,  we  perceive  that  a  good 
application  of  a  sermon  must  have  the  following  properties: 

FinL  It  must  be  so  connected  with  the  subject  as  to  enable 
every  one  to  perceive  that  it  is  drawn  fixwn  it. 

Second,  It  must  be  pointed,  in  opposition  to  those  looser  refleo- 
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tJiMis  irMoli  aie  but  little  adapted  to  ezoito  serioiui  thought,  and  to 
operate  eonyidtioiu 

TkircL  It  must  be  fidthful,  not  fiatteiing,  so  as  to  sew  pillows 
under  every  arsi-hole.  '^For  say  ye  to  the  wicked,  it  shall  be  ill 
wiA  him ;"  "  not  handling  the  Word  of  God  deceitfully,"  to  gain 
rich  and  powerM  Mends,  but  conveying  reproof  and  warning  to 
the  ears  of  those  who  are  on  the  broad  road  to  destruction. 

There  is  an  application  of  a  sermon  which  is  easily  made,  and  in 
Ae  making  of  which  some  preachers  suppose  they  are  exceedingly 
fidtiiful.  The  api^cation  to  which  I  refer,  consists  in  exclaiming 
aloud  against  pieva^ii^  »ns,  calling  up  to  view  drunkards, 
gamesters,  revellers,  and  the  openly  prc^sme;  but  all  this  may  be 
done  very  zealously,  and  yet  a  pastor  r^uain  very  un£uthful 
to  his  trust.  Faithfulness  in  the  ministry  of  the  goq)el  (apart 
firom  bodily  labor  in  the  service)  consists  in  two  things :  the 
one  is,  a  fearless  publication  of  the  will  and  truth  of  God,  ex- 
pressed in  his  written  Word,  whether  the  worldly  great  and  dissi- 
pated, whether  our  nearest  kindred  and  benefactors,  "will  hear  or 
will  forbear."  This  brandi  of  futhfukiess  will  a^^pear  in  the  ex- 
plication of  a  sermon.  The  other  is,  looking  deep  into  the  human 
heart,  exposing  the  various  .deceits  of  sin  therein,  tracing  the 
workings  of  self-righteousness  under  religious  professions,  and 
describing  the  foundations  of  delusive  hopes.  This  kind  of  fidth* 
Mness  will  enter  into  the  application  of  a  sermon,  and  give  it  a 
proper  tone  and  character. 

Fourth,  The  last  property  of  a  good  application  is,  that  it  be 
animatecL  Not  only  an  increased  earnestness  of  manner  is  here 
necessary,  but  the  langoage,  as  being  addressed  to  the  fears  and 
hopes  of  sinners  and  of  saints,  should  be  more  of  a  familiar  style, 
more  impassioned,  and  sometimes  very  tender  and  affectionate. 

I  have  now  completed  my  view  of  the  constituent  parts  of  a 
sermon.  It  remains  that  I  should  add  a  word  respecting  the  man" 
ner  in  which  a  sermon  is  to  be  concluded. 

Some  writers  have  recommended  that,  at  the  conclusion,  a  short 
recapitulation  should  be  made  of  the  points  discussed.  For  thid 
the  bar  is  a  more  proper  place  than  the  pulpit.  It  may  be  admitted 
happily,  when  many  arguments  in  support  of  a  doctrine  have  been 
given  in  a  series  of  discourses ;  but  if  there  be  a  recapitulation,  it 
ought  to  be  introduced  inmiediately  after  the  discussion,  and  before 
an  improvement  of  the  subject  is  attempted. 
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The  conclusion  of  a  sermon  should  not  be  abrupt,  but  be  made ' 
up  of  such  remarks  as  serve  to  announce  that  the  preacher  is 
about  to  close  his  discourse — remarks  affectionate  and  impressive. 

Some  preachers,  at  the  conclusion  of  their  bermons,  address  the 
wicked,  ajad  use  the  words  of  a  curse :  rather  should  sermons  ter- 
minate with  a  gospel  invitation.  If  ministers  of  Christ  are  re- 
quired to  say,  "  Woe  unto  the  wicked,"  still  they  should  remember 
that  they  are  ministers  of  reconciliation  and  of  peace. 

Having  spoken  of  the  composition  of  a  semion,  I  should  now 
Bpeek  of  iia  ddivery ;  but  it  may  be  useful  here  to  dispose  of  a  jt^es- 
turn,  connected  with  the  gift  of  preaching,  which  is  often  asked, 
namely.  Whether  a  sermon  should  always  be  a  composition  com- 
mitted to  writing  before  it  is  spoken  ? 

In  answer,  it  must  here  be  said,  that  the  practice  which  best 
fulfils  the  end  of  a  preacher's  mission,  is  best.  He  is  sent  to  com- 
municate religious  instruction :  he  should  habituate  himself  to  the 
regular  mental  composition  of  his  sermons,  that  he  may  preach  to 
edification,  and  store  the  minds  of  those  who  hear  him  with  divine 
truths.  He  must  not  depend  upon  what  memory  and  invention 
may  suggest,  just  when  he  is  about  to  preach,  and  thus  "  in  the 
spirit  of  indolence  offer  unto  the  Lord  that  which  cost  him  noth* 
ing ;"  but  read,  meditate,  reflect,  compose,  in  relation  to  the  im- 
portant subjects  of  his  discourses.  Now,  if  by  such  mental  com- 
position he  is  qualified  to  preach  well,  then  his  thoughts  and 
researches  need  not  be  committed  to  writing:  his  preparations  are 
good,  his  work  is  well  done. 

The  composition  of  a  speech,  either  for  the  parliament  or  for 
the  pulpit,  does  not  necessarily  imply  writing.  The  minds  of  many 
eminent  speakers  study  and  arrange  the  matter  for  their  eloquent 
discourses,  without  the  use  of  the  pen  in  what  is  called  regular  com- 
position. Eobert  Hall  recalled  by  his  memory  in  the  pulpit,  very 
accurately,  the  sentences,  with  their  words,  which  he  had  before 
arranged  mentally  on  his  sofSft.  Other  men,  distinguished  by  the 
strength  of  their  mental  powers,  and  the  extent  of  their  know- 
ledge, while  they  enjoyed  the  gift  of  utterance,  have  preached  well 
from  short  notes — ^from  little  memoranda,  as  helps  to  memory. 
But  such  men,  so  richly  and  peculiarly  endowed,  are  always  few 
in  number.  What  they  could  do  in  the  exercise  of  the  gift  of  , 
preaching,  let  not  every  preacher  attempt ;  otherwise,  it  will  be 
seen  that  "  a  message  hath  been  sent  by  the  hand  of  a  fool." 
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The  carefiil  compoaition,  in  writing,  of  sermons  &r  the  exercise 
of  public  worship  on  the  Sabbath,  is  to  be  strongly  recommended 
to  pastors,  and  is  almost  indispensable  to  the  fdture  nsefulness  of 
those  who  are  young  in  the  ministry. 

Writing  sermons  is  a  practice  which  operates  directly  to  pro* 
mote  the  progress  of  the  young  preacher  in  intellectual  strength. 
Composition  requires  much  reading  and  reflection,  to  be  easily  and 
well  executed;  and  writing,  which  puts  down  and  records  the 
xesults  of  such  labor,  tends  to  fix  in  the  mind  whatever  acquisi- 
tions it  has  made  in  the  school  of  knowledge.  The  careful  writer, 
like  the  laborer  in  the  field^  invariably  finds  his  own  strength 
increased,  in  proportion  to  the  vigorous  exercise  of  his  powers. 

Writing  secures  the  preacher  from  a  hasty  and  superficial  yiew 
of  the  subject  which  he  proposes  to  discuss.  If  he  rely  on  what 
he  can  at  the  moment  of  speaking  collect,  in  relation  to  a  subject 
of  thought,  he  will  not  be  able,  without  extraordinary  vigor  of 
mind,  to  search  deeply,  and  to  separate  the  precious  ore  from  the 
dross.  But  when  he  writes,  the  subject  must  pass  again  and  again 
through  his  thoughts ;  he  must  read  over  what  he  has  written ; 
and  the  eye  will  aid  the  judgment  in  discovering  defects  and  errors 
in  the  composition.  Most  certainly,  writing  a  discourse  is  favor- 
able to  order  in  the  arrangement  of  the  matter,  while  it  enables 
the  composer  to  give  to  his  style  a  proper  variety  of  words  on  the 
same  subject. 

When  thoughts  are  not  written,  the  memory  will  so  fidl  one  in 
speaking,  that  the  ^etkker  will  leave  out  or  displace  important 
&cts ;  but  admitting  that  one  who  does  not  write  preserves  order, 
still  his  phraseology  on  the  same  subject  will  not  be  sufficiently 
varied.  The  last  words  used  in  discussing  a  subject  will  be  those 
which,  from  habits  of  association,  will  most  readily  occur  to  the 
memory  when  that  subject  again  employs  the  thoughts.  Hence, 
extempore  preachers  have  been  complained  of  as  repeating  the 
same  ideas  often  in  the  same  words. 

To  which  let  me  add,  that  writing  will  preserve  the  preacher 
from  a  hesitating  and  stammering  manner  in  the  pulpit,  and  from 
adopting  careless  and  unsound  expressions.  Bich  must  that  in- 
vention be,  which  can  supply  a  speaker  with  plenty  of  words,  and 
those  words  such  as  are  adapted  to  express  his  meaning  correctly 
and  forcibly.    Errors  may  be  detected  in  the  off-hand  speeches  of 
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men  of  the  finest  talents.  But  i^  in  the  senate  or  at  the  barj  good 
speakers  use  at  the  moment  inoorrect  words  and  expressions,  they 
are  at  liberty  to  recall  and  amend  them ;  but  this  is  a  privilege 
which  cannot  be  enjoyed  by  the  preacher,  without  producing  -ptisk 
in  the  minds  of  his  hearers.  The  pulpit  is  not  the  place  where 
one  is  allowed  to  correct  his  own  errors  in  speeoh,  to  stop,  alter^ 
and  improve  what  happens  to  be  faulty  and  inelegaxit  in  his 
phraseology. 

It  is  true,  that  the  talent  for  correct  speaking,  without  writing, 
may  in  process  of  time  be  so  improved  by  practice  and  with  the 
increase  of  knowledge,  as  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  writing 
every  word  and  sentence.  With  a  view  to  this  &ct,  let  the 
preacher,  when  he  becomes  accustomed  to  the  exercise  of  public 
speaking,  and  finds  his  knowledge  more  comprehensive,  gradually 
cultivate  the  talent  of  extemporizing,  by  bringing  it  more  and 
more  into  acfion,  by  preaching  from  an  analysis,  in  catechetical 
and  evening  lectures.  Much  may  be  done  in  this  way,  if  the 
young  preacher  be  not  too  early  in  attemptii^  the  woric.  Let  him 
discipline  his  mind  to  think  continuously  on  a  subject,  and  put 
his  thoughts  into  the  best  language,  and  into  regular  sentences. 
He  will  at  least  be  partially  successful ;  and  the  power,  if  acquired, 
will  be  a  most  valuable  acquisition  to  him.  It  will  enable  him  to 
save  time  and  labor  for  study,  to  extend  his  reading,  and  to  be 
more  occupied  in  parochial  visitations.  It  will  give  him  more 
confidence  and  animation  in  speaking,  and  wHl  qualify  him  to 
serve  his  Master  better  in  conversation  with,  individuals,  and  in 
church  courts,  and  when  he  is  called  unexpectedly  to  preach  at 
funerals  and  on  other  occasions.  Little  can  be  done  in  a  missicmary 
tour  by  a  minister  who  depends  upon  his  written  sermons;  on  the 
other  hand,  little  advance  in  knowledge  will  be  made  by  one  who 
thinks  he  can  preach  well  at  any  time,  without  preparation  by 
writing,  by  reflection,  and  industry  in  collecting  facts. 

The  art  of  composing  sermons  is  scarcely  superior  to  the  art  of 
delivering  them,  when  we  contemplate  the  preacher  as  one  who 
is  to  address  himself  to  the  ear.  The  delivery  of  sermons  must, 
therefore,  in  these  lectures,  command  your  serious  attention.  I 
shall  close  the  present,  however,  with  a  few  practical  reflections. 

When  we  reflect  on  the  ministry,  the  ^ft  of  preaching,  the  com- 
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poBition  of  sermons ;  on  the  quick  return  of  the  Sabbath,  and  on 
the  demand  for  well-written  and  well-delivered  sermons,  by  men 
of  literary  taste,  by  the  thoughtless  young  in  society,  who  run  to 
hear  preaching  as  they  run  to  he§r  a  celebrated  actor  on  the  stage, 
and  expect  to  be  agitated  in  church  meetings  as  they  are  moved 
in  a  play-house,  we  are  ready  to  exclaim  aloud,  "  Who  is  sufficient 
for  these  things  V^ 

But  let  me  request  you  not  to  .be  unduly  troubled,  when  you 
look  at  your  present  slender  resources,  and  on  those  unjust  de- 
mands which  are  made  on  preachers ;  but  to  reflect,  that  in  the 
visible  Church  there  are  among  professors  those  ^'who  are  the  salt 
of  the  earth;"  men  of  sound  judgment,  piety,  and  evangelical  taste, 
who  sympathize  with  ministers  in  their  mental  labors,  and  discern 
the  good  qualities  of  what  President  Davies  called  an  '*  honest  ser- 
mon." These  men  are  "  the  conservative  party"  in  Zion ;  they 
watch  over  her  best  interests;  they  keep  the  truth,  and  consider 
it  to  be  of  priceless  value:  they  judge  of  sermons,  not  by  the 
rules  of  the  mere  rhetorician,  not  by  the  standard  of  those  who 
profess  to  be  critics  in  elegant  writing,  or  who  require  to  be  sur- 
prised by  novelties  under  the  name  of  originality  of  thought,  to 
be  entertained  by  anecdotes,  and  to  be  moved  by  the  beauty  and 
splendor  of  diction  and  imagery,  but  by  the  requisitions  of  their 
religion,  and  the  adaptedness  of  sermons  to  maintain  the  truth  and 
migesty  of  that  religion,  and  to  bring  souls  under  its  heavenly  in- 
fluence. These  men  are  the  best  judges  of  good  preaching;  they 
are  the  children  of  wisdom,  and  the  children  of  light,  and  not  only 
turn  their  ears  to,  but  fix  their  hearts  upon,  such  exhibitions  of 
divine  truth,  in  language  and  manner,  as  ought  to  recommend  the 
gospel  to  every  man's  conscience  in  the  sight  of  God.  These  men 
will  do  you  justice:  they  will  not  ask  that  your  ordinary  sermons, 
generally  the  productions  of  forty-eight  hours  of  studious  applica- 
tion, shall  be  feiultless  compositions ;  they  wiU  not  depreciate  your 
weekly  discourses,  by  a  comparison  of  them  with  those  elaborated, 
corrected,  and  polished  sermons  which  men  of  superior  genius 
occasionally  deliver  in  the  churches ;  they  will  not  expect  that 
whenever  you  preach,  the  eflPects  of  impressive  oratory,  united  with 
displays  of  a  rich  imagination  and  highly  cultivated  taste,  shall  be 
produced  in  the  minds  and  on  the  nerves  of  your  hearers;  they 
are  not  so  unjust,  though  many,  especially  among  the  young,  are, 
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who  read  little  else  than  the  popular  novels,  and  who,  with  itoh- 
ing  ears,  run  from  one  meeting-honse  to  another,  to  be  entertained 
for  an  hour.  No ;  they  are  sober-minded  men,  well-informed,  re- 
ligious, who  require  to  be  edifiod  by  sermons  rich  in  good  sense, 
well  expressed  and  well  delivered;  who  seek  to  grow  in  the  grace 
and  knowledge  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  unto  eternal  life.  These 
persons  will  sustain  you,  if  you  prove  to  be  an  edifying  preacher, 
a  workman  that  need  not  be  ashamed,  rightly  dividing  the  Word 
of  truth. 

To  obtain  the  approval  of  such  in  the  Church,  to  make  truth 
and  duly  known,  to  awaken  and  convert  sinners,  and  to  feed  the 
flock  of  God,  cultivate  your  gift  of  preaching;  attend  to  every 
thing  that  relates  to  the  composition  of  sermons ;  seek  to  be  emi- 
nent for  clearness  and  force  of  reasoning,  for  the  unadorned  purity 
of  your  style,  and  the  soundness  and  elevation  of  your  sentiments. 
Never  sink  into  vulgarism,  nor  swell  into  bombast  Preach  after 
painstaking  to  correct  your  defects,  both  in  writing  and  in  speak- 
ing; and  preach  so  instructively  and  forcibly,  that  those  who 
hear  will  be  edifled,  and  desire  to  hear  again.  Guard  against 
loudness  and  vehemence  in  expressing  the  common  truths  of  the 
gospel,  as  though  you  were  saying  something  which  no  one  present 
had  known  or  heard  of  before,  and  never  exhibit  a  warmth  of 
feeling  overdone.  ^  Study  to  be  approved  first  by  God,  and  then 
by  the  pious  of  sound  understanding  and  correct  taste.  What 
has  been  said  in  relation  to  the  proper  discussion  of  subjects  drawn 
from  the  Word  of  God,  and  connected  with  man's  highest  interests, 
must  have  impressed  you  with  the  &ct,  that  mental  labor  is  before 
you,  and  that  certain  habits  of  analyzing  texts  are  to  be  acquired, 
to  render  your  course  in  the  ministry  more  easy  and  more  useful. 

It  isjtrue,  there  are  preachers  abroad  who  deliver  sermons  with- 
out any  particular  consideration  of  the  text  and  context,  and  with- 
out care  in  the  arrangement  of  their  matter ;  and  it  is  easy  to  be  a 
preacher  of  this  kind,  if  you  are  fluent  in  utterance,  and  bold  in 
speech.  You  might  acquire  the  little  theological  knowledge  which 
such  possess,  in  a  short  time.  Throw  out  your  sentiments  in  an 
earnest  manner,  and  obtain  the  reputation  of  an  awakening  preacher 
and  a  revivalist,  ciying  out,  "  Onward  and  onward  I  you  will  be 
for  ever  damned,  if  you  seize  not  on  the  present  moment,  and  re- 
pent immediately  1    Only  resolve  I  you  can  love  God  if  you  will  I" 
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etc. ;  but  it  becomes  you,  as  men  who  desire  to  be  permanently 
usefol  in  your  Master's  service,  to  reflect  on  the  following  facts : 

1.  There  is  no  need  of  much  reading,  to  qualify  you  to  de- 
liver a  few  popular  sermons:  but  the  apostle  Paul  says,  "Give 
thyself  to  reading ;"  "Study  to  show  thyself  approved;"  "Let  no 
man  despise  thy  youth." 

2.  Preachers  of  that  style  have  one  set  of  ideas,  which  they 
all  deliver.  Instead  of  studying  the  Scriptures,  they  borrow  the 
one  from  the  other  certain  phrases,  sentiments,  and  measures. 
Hence,  if  you  hear  two  or  three  sermons  which  contain  some  of 
the  excellent  thoughts  and  searching  remarks  of  Nettleton,  Giiffin, 
and  others,  you  will  find  the  storehouse  of  the  preacher  nearly  ex- 
hausted ;  and  if  other  preachers  in  the  same  Une  succeed,  you  will 
hear  those  thoughts  and  remarks  repeated ;  and  if  any  excitement 
be  created,  impudent  attempts  made  to  deviate  from  a  wholesome 
confession  of  Mth  into  those  notions  which  lead  to  Pelagianism, 
and  ultimately  into  Unitarianism.  But  a  man  is  not  an  able  min- 
ister of  the  New  Testament  because  he  dare  contradict  the  senti- 
ments of  those  who  have  gone  before  him.  Such  courage  is  no 
evidence  of  either  much  knowledge  or  piety  Paul  says,  "  Med- 
itate on  these  things."*  Every  thought  that  appears  to  the  thinker 
to  be  a  new  discovery  of  truth,  is  very  remote  from  the  character 
which  it  sustains  in  his  own  Inind.  Often  it  is  found,  on  examina- 
tion, to  have  the  marks  of  very  old  age,  and  to  be  an  heresy  long 
since  avowed,  but  repudiated  by  the  Church.  When  a  speaker 
gives  imrestrained  course  to  his  imagination  and  passions,  and 
runs  in  search  of  novelties,  by  which  to  distinguish  himself,  he 
may  sometimes  hit  upon  a  combination  of  ideas  which  is  strong, 
if  not  striking.  Especially  is  this  the  case  with  regard  to  style. 
Those  who  in  writing  disregard  the  recognized  models  of  judg- 
ment and  taste,  will  sometimes  express  ideas  in  a  most  forcible 
manner.  Copy  neither  after  such  thinkers,  nor  such  writers.  He- 
member  that  ancient  landmarks  are  entitled  to  respect,  and  that  in 
writing,  "  the  artificial  is  easier  than  the  simple ;  the  extravagant 
than  the  natural ;  the  exaggerated  than  the  just." 

8.  Beligion,  as  it  is  taught  in  the  Bible,  is  a  system  of  divine 
truth,  and  consequently  the  parts  are  connected.  Study  that 
system ;  trace  the  relations  of  every  passage  which  you  select 
for  a  text;  and  expound  it,  not  according  to  your  own  mind,  but 
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aocording  to  the  mind  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Never  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  you  are  set  apart,  not  to  maintam  the  dogmas  of  popes 
and  councils ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  to  make  a  ne-w  system  of 
religion,  in  which  doctrines  are  to  harmonize  with  the  &8hionable 
philosophy  of  the  day,  in  which  the  taste  of  this  world  is  to  be 
gratified  by  new  colors  daubed  over  old  truths ;  but  to  preach  the 
Word  that  is  written  by  the  pen  of  divine  inspiration. 

4.  It  is  your  duty  to  prepare  yourselves  for  the  gospel  ser- 
vice, so  as  to  be  able  (as  &t  as  the  gift  of  preaching  is  concerned) 
to  remain  in  that  service  through  successive  years,  in  one  place. 

Formerly,  pastors  did  not  remove,  from  any  deficiency  in  the 
gift  of  preaching;  for  their  instructions  were  profitable  to  the 
people,  and  sound  doctrine  had  a  predominant  influence.  But 
what  do  we  now  hear  and  see  in  the  churches?  We  see  pastors 
removing  from  place  to  place,  to  prevent  their  ministry,  defective 
in  knowledge,  fix)m  fiilling  into  contempt.  And  how  can  it  be 
otherwise,  if  those  who  preach  are  not  "  scribes  well  instructed 
unto  the  kingdom  of  heaven;"  if  they  can  deliver  only  a  few  edi- 
fying discourses,  and  then  must  either  repeat  these,  or  fall  upon 
extraneous  measures,  to  supply  their  own  deficiencies,  or  remove 
from  their  pastoral  charge  ? 

Seek  to  be  qualified  for  your  work.    "  Hoc  agel" 
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OIFIB^  IBS  GIFT  OF  FSBACHINO  THE  WOBD. 

9 
% 

OH  THE  DSLIVBRY  OP  SSRMOH8. 


The  gift  of  preaching  is  more  fdUj  displayed  to  the  public  eye 
in  the  Chuich| 

Sixth,  By  thb  Deuvert  of  Sermons, 

Such  delivery,  therefore,  is  a  most  important  quality  of  that  gift. 
Whatever  may  be  the  intrinsic  merit  of  a  composition,  if  it  be  so 
delivered  as  not  to  excite  attention  and  keep  it  alive,  as  not  to 
please,  but  to  disgust  and  tire,  it  must  lose  all  its  proper  effect. 
Hence  it  is  that  many  valuable  sermons  appear,  when  heard  in  a 
Christian  assembly,  inferior  productions,  in  consequence  of  defects 
in  delivering  them;  while  some  poor  discourses  are  applauded, 
because  they  have  passed  through  the  lips  of  skilful  speakers.  For 
the  gospeFs  sake,  then,  particular  attention  should  be  paid,  not  only 
to  the  composition,  but  the  delivery  of  sermons. 

Here  let  me  make  a  general  remark  upon  the  great  organ  of 
delivery,  and  the  great  influence  which  that  organ  has  in  deter- 
mining an  audience  to  approve  or  disapprove  a  sermon  which  they 
hear.     The  organ  to  which  I  refer  is, 

L  The  human  voice.  By  this  instrument  we  are  to  make  the 
sentiments  which  we  deliver  agreeable  and  impressive,  awakening 
and  convincing.  Movements  of  the  hand  and  the  arm  may  aid  the 
voice;  but  it  is  the  voice,  in  its  tones  and  modulations,  its  sweet- 
ness and  its  power,  that  does  more  for  the  speaker  than  either  the 
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hand  or  the  eye.  This  fact  ought  to  daim  the  special  attention  of 
those  who  begin  to  preach  the  gospeL  Such  are  apt  to  overlook, 
the  instrumentalitj  of  the  voice  in  a  happj  delivery^  and  to  ima- 
gine that  if  their  compositions  be  good  and  their  gestures  graceM 
and  forcible,  their  delivery  must  be  proportionally  good  ;  but  this 
is  a  great  mistake.  Gesticulation  or  action  is  of  no  use,  but  as  it 
helps  the  voice  in  expressing  variety  of  sentiments.  We  may 
study  gesture  with  particular  care,  but  if  we  neglect  the  voice  we 
shall  fail  in  delivery.  How  many  young  preachers  use  graceM 
and  strong  action  in  the  pulpit,  yet  make  very  littie  impression  on 
their  hearers  I  Nay,  some  appear  to  disadvantage,  in  consequence 
of  their  over  action  and  iU-regulated  voice  in  the  sacred  desk. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  preacher  may  use  little  or  no  action,  he  may 
read  his  serinon*  and  nevertheless,  by  his  well-trained  voice  alone 
give  force  to  the  sentiments  or  truths  which  he  utters,  and  excite 
in  a  very  high  degree,  as  did  Dr.  Dwight  occasionally,  the  pas- 
sions of  his  hearers.  Certain  it  is,  all  the  great  specimens  of  pul- 
pit oratory  have  been  distinguished  by  simple  action  operating  in 
aid  of  thought  and  voice.  George  Whitfield  wrought  upon  his 
hearers  principally  by  his  voice.  The  celebrated  Chalmers  created 
among  his  hearers  a  deep  and  awful  silence  and  strong  emotion, 
with  very  littie  gesticulation.  Pay  attention  to  your  voice :  if 
that  organ  be  well  regulated,  a  few  gestures  will  render  a  speaker 
of  sound  sense  and  chaste  style,  impressive. 

The  delivery  of  sermons,  though  it  be  not  an  expression  either 
of  piety  or  theological  science,  though  it  be  more  of  a  bodily  eflFort 
than  an  intellectual  attainment,  is  still  a  talent  which,  as  it  re- 
commends what  the  preacher  says  to  those  who  hear,  should  be 
assiduously  cultivated :  I  say  cultivated,  because  it  is  a  talent  which 
admits  of  great  improvement.  We  have  all  read  how  much  De- 
mosthenes, by  painstaking,  improved  his  powers  for  public  speak- 
ing. Ancient  orators  were  not  bom  such.  Some  of  them,  with  but 
few  advantages  from  nature,  acquired  an  influence  over  public 
assemblies  by  the  art  of  delivery,  which  it  could  be  wished  that 
gospel  ministers  every  where  possessed,  for  the  advancement  of  the 
high  interests  of  their  Master's  kingdom.  But  some  pious  men 
think  that  if  the  matter  of  their  sermons  be  instructive  and 
attractive,  and  their  style  chaste  and  eloquent,  the  people  are 
bound  to  hear  them  with  attention ;  but  such  preachers  should 
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reflect  that  the  question  to  be  considered  is  not  whether  the  people 
ought  to  heax  attentively,  and  eyen  tremblingly,  the  ^^  Word  of  the 
Lord"? — this  is  readily  answered  in  the  affirmative  by  every 
Christian. 

But  the  point  to  which,  on  this  subject,  the  attention  is  to  be  di- 
rected, is  this :  whether  preachers  can  gain,  by  means  of  an  approved 
and  affecting  delivery,  more  and  better  hearing  of  their  discourses 
fiom  men,  such  as  they  are — ^men  whose  hearts  are  naturally  de- 
praved, whose  ears  in  matters  of  religion  "  are  dull  of  hearing," 
and  whose  infirmities,  in  their  best  estate  of  sanctification  on  earthy 
are  many  ? 

If  this  question  be  answered  also  in  the  affirmative,  as  it  must 
be,  then  should  delivery,  in  a  degree,  it  is  true,  subordinate  to 
higher  pastoral  duties,  be  carefully  studied  and  improved. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  here  to  point  out.particularly  the  meth- 
ods to  be  pursued,  for  the  improvement  of  one's  delivery.  Some 
observations  connected  with  this  art  will  be  made  presently,  when 
I  shall  come  to  give  some  directions  for  a  proper  delivery  of  ser- 
mons. Meantime,  let  it  here  suffice  to  say,  that  whatever  rules  are 
prescribed  in  academic  halls  to  form  good  speakers,  apply  fully  to 
the  delivery  of  sermons  from  the  pulpit,  so  &r  as  the  pulpit  is  con- 
secrated to  the  exhibition,  not  of  the  passions,  but  of  the  claims  of 
religion.  In  addition  to  those  rules,  practice  should  be  attended 
to,  in  order  to  overcome,  so  soon  as  may  be,  any  constitutional 
timidity  or  inordinate  diffidence ;  to  give  exercise  to  the  chest  and 
lungs,  and  habituate  the  speaker  to  that  elevation  and  force  of 
voice  which  the  gospel  service  in  public  worship  requires ;  to  cor- 
rect fskults,  such  as  rapidity  of  speech,  indistinctness  in  pronuncia- 
tion, levity  of  manner,  and  awkwardness  in  attitude  and  gesture, 
together  with  excessive  action.  Much,  in  the  improvement  of  the 
talent  for  delivery,  depends  on  the  young  preacher's  distrusting  of 
his  own  capiacity  to  judge  correctly  of  his  public  exhibitions  in 
speaking,  and  his  readiness  to  receive  the  corrections  of  men  of 
judgment  and  taste.  Some  exalt  themselves  into  the  best  judges 
of  their  own  delivery.  Hence,  if  they  have  faults,  they  are  soon 
wedded  to  them.  They  cannot  be  persuaded  that  they  speak  too 
fast,  because  they  hear  their  own  words  very  distinctly ;  and  they 
refuse  to  forsake  a  whining  and  drawling  tone,  because  their  own 
ears  are  pleased  with  it.  This  reliance  upon  their  own  opinion  is, 
in  many  respects,  very  hurtful. 
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I  shall  now  briefly  state  the  properties  of  a  good  delivery  of  ser- 
mons, by  the  Evangelical  Pastor : 

1.  A  good  delivery  of  sermons  is  distinctly  marked  hy  solemnity 
of  countenance  and  of  manner.  This  quality  is  indispensable,  in  a 
work  so  sacred  as  that  of  preaching  the  Word  of  God ;  a  toorky 
too,  to  be  performed  in  worship,  and  consequently  in  the  more 
immediate  presence  of  God.  What  the  Angel  of  the  Covenant 
said  on- a  particular  occasion  to  Joshua,  may  be  fitly  said  to  every 
servant  of  God,  while  publishing  his  Word,  and  discussing  the 
awfully  important  and  sublime  subjects  of  religion :  "  The  place 
whereon  thou  standest  is  holy  1"  Feel  it  to  be  such ;  for  "  God  id 
in  his  holy  temple,  and  in  his  temple  doth  every  thing  speak  of 
his  glory  I" 

Solemn  feelings  will  naturally  produce  solemnity  of  manner, 
and  give  to  the  countenance  all  that  solemnity  of  which  it  is  sus- 
ceptible. To  beget  and  nurture  such  feelings,  let  the  preacher 
compose  his  discourse  in  his  closet,  in  the  spirit  of  prayer,  lifting 
up  his  heart,  from  time  to  time,  to  God,  as  he  proceeds  in  his 
work ;  let  him,  in  his  domestic  worship  on  Sabbath  morning, 
bring  his  holy  duty  of  preaching,  together  with  his  own  insuffi- 
ciency, before  God,  and  supplicate  the  special  aids  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  for  the  performance  of  this  duty;  let  him  avoid,  at  the 
place  of  worship,  much  talk  with  others,  especially  much  conver- 
sation on  worldly  matters,  and  rather  collect  the  pioufi  to  pray  for 
a  blessing  on  the  word  to  be  spoken. 

That  solemnity  of  countenance  and  manner  which  the  delivery 
of  sermons  calls  for,  is  neither  gloom  nor  sourness  of  aspect,  but 
a  natural  expression  of  the  sacredness  and  the  importance  of  the 
work  which  the  Evangelical  Pastor  is  about  to  perform,  and  of 
those  reverential  ifeelings  which  enter  into  acceptable  worship. 

Now,  this  becoming  and  expressive  solemnity  stands  opposed  to 
an  air  of  careless  indifference,  or  of  mere  mechanical  effort  and 
zeal  in  worldly  employments.  The  eye  of  Garrick  could  detect 
the  want  of  due  solemnity  of  manner  in  the  gospel  preacher,  when 
he  saw  him  springing  up  the  pulpit  stairs  as  if  he  were  entering 
into  a  theatre,  and  handling  and  tossing  about  the  Bible  as  if  it 
were  a  merchant's  ledger. 

This  solemnity  is  also  inconsistent  with  a  smirking  and  smiling 
countenance,  maintained  through  the  service  and  in  the  delivery 
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of  didcouTses,  veiy  various  in  thdbr  matter.  This  is  a  serious  do- 
feet  in  delivery.  To  hear  a  preacher  uttering  the  threatenings  of 
God  in  his  Word,  or  describing  the  miseries  of  the  damned  with 
a  smiling  countenance,  cannot  &il  to  displease,  if  not  disgust, 
every  serious  hearer.  A  smile  should  seldom  be  worn  in  the  pul- 
pit: in  its  smallest  degree,  it  is  admissible  only  when  the  preacher 
is  encouraging  God's  people  by  an  exhibition  of  promised  bless- 
ings,  and  by  describing  the  elevated  joys  of  the  heavenly  state. 

This  solemnity  is  moreover  opposed  to  every  attempt  at  being 
quaint  and  witty  in  the  pulpit,  supporting  such  wit  by  lack  and 
manner.  Even  when  the  preacher  preserves  his  own  countenance 
when  he  causes  others  to  smile  or  laugh,  he  violates  the  decorum 
of  the  place,  and  impairs  the  solemnity  of  divine  worship. 

In  a  word,  this  solemnity  stands  opposed  to  theatrical  mimic* 
ries,  and  every  effort  to  show  off  the  mere  orator,  at  the  expense 
"  of  honesty  in  the  sacred  cause."  The  chaste  pulpit  orator  will 
above  all  things  preserve  solemnity,  and  all  the  gestures  which  he 
employs  will  tend  to  enforce  the  sentiments  which  his  lips  utter, 
and  to  awaken  solemn  thoughts  and  feelings  in  the  worshipping 
assembly. 

2.  Another  property  of  a  good  delivery  is,  distinctness  of  jmh 
fiuvciation. 

This  is  a  truth  so  obvious,  that  nothing  more  can  be  necessary 
here  than  to  state  it,  excepting  perhaps  to  remark,  that  this  attri- 
bute of  a  good  delivery  in  the  pulpit  stands  opposed  to  rapidity  of 
speech,  to  a  low  depression  of  voice  at  the  end  of  sentences,  to 
stammering,  and  to  a  neglect  of  accent  in  words,  and  of  emphat- 
ical  words  in  sentences.  These  faults,  if  they  exist,  should  be 
early  corrected.  But  a  preacher,  in  attempting  to  be  distinct  in 
his  utterance  of  syllables  and  words,  may  &11  into  a  disagreeable 
swell,  and  pain  the  ear  instead  of  pleasing  it,  by  putting  the  same 
stress  of  voice  upon  every  word,  and  by  clothing  all  his  senti- 
ments, whatever  they  may  be,  in  the  dress  of  loud  command. 
His  words  perhaps  may  be  expressing  affectionate  entreaties,  rich 
consolations,  while  his  very  tone  is  that  of  magisterial  authority. 
This  is  evidently  unnatural. 

8.  But  a  third  property  of  a  good  delivery  is  to  be  found  in 
animated  speaking. 

This  quality  expresses  earnestness  in  the  preacher,  and  there- 
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fore  should  by  all  means  be  exhibited ;  for  if  he  do  not  himself 
appear  to  be  in  earnest,  he  cannot  expect  to  call  up  the  attention, 
and  interest  the  minds  of  those  who  hear  him. 

But  this  animation,  which  is  so  essential  to  an  impressive  deliv- 
ery, must  not  be  misplaced,  nor  overleap  the  bounds  of  propriety. 
This  remark  I  here  make,  because  some  preachers  neglect  every 
grace  of  good  speaking,  in  order  to  appear  animated.  They  begin 
their  discourses  under  the  impulse  of  high  animal  spirits ;  deliver 
their  introduction  with  a  force  of  voice  which  ought  to  be  applied 
only  to  the  more  important  part  of  the  sermon ;  find  it  necessary, 
as  they  proceed,  to  increase  in  animation,  and  to  dignify  trite  sen- 
timents or  mere  connecting  remarks,  with  all  the  voice  and  action 
of  the  impassioned  orator.  All  this  is  done  in  bad  taste ;  it  is 
ranting.  If  we  can  agitate  the  ocean,  still  it  ought  not  to  be  put 
into  commotion  by  us  "to  waft  a  feather,  or  to  drown  a  fly." 

Let,  then,  animation  in  the  pulpit  be  various  in  its  degrees,  and 
suited  to  the  diversified  sentiments  which  he  has  occasion  to  de« 
liver,  and  to  the  very  different  subjects  which  he  is  obliged  to  dis- 
cuss. There  are  parts  of  a  discourse  which  ought  to  be  delivered 
in  the  sweet  tone  and  animated  manner  of  ordinary  agreeable  con- 
versation ;  other  parts  require  more  warmth  and  increasing  ani- 
mation ;  and  when  the  subject  is  changed,  the  manner  should  fol- 
low the  change.  The  celebrated  pulpit  orator,  George  Whitfield, 
deUvered  hia  eermons  in  a  manner  very  different  from  that  which 
many  Methodist  preachers  in  this  country  choose  to  adopt.  The 
latter  begin  with  a  low  voice,  and,  regardless  of  the  variety  of  sen- 
timents to  be  uttered,  uniformly  rise  higher  and  higher  in  vocifera- 
tion, until  they  preach  themselves  out  of  breath.  This  may  be 
animation  mounting  up  to  zeal,  but  it  is  too  mechanical  and  un- 
natural to  be  approved  by  any,  save  those  who  think  noise  and 
violence  to  be  good  preaching.  Whitfield,  in  delivery,  usually 
adopted  the  conversation  style ;  and  he  became  highly  animated 
and  strong  in  action,  when  he  uttered  impassioned  sentiments. 
Never  should  the  animation  of  the  preacher  exceed  the  bounds  of 
nature  and  propriety.  It  is  an  unnatural  animation  in  vmce,  when 
its  sound  is  so  harsh  and  loud  as  to  torture  the  ears  and  afflict  the 
heads  of  those  who  hear  it  with  pain.  In  action,  too,  the  anima- 
tion becomes  unnatural,  when  the  sentiments  expressed  do  not 
support  the  number  and  the  violence  of  the  gestures.    It  is  easy 
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to  tear  even  a  passion  to  rags ;  but,  to  exhibit  it  well,  every  ex- 
pression of  it  must  confomx  to  nature. 

Here  let  me  correct  a  mistake  into  which  a  young  preacher  is 
apt  to  fall.  He  supposes  that  all  animation  in  delivering  a  sermon 
depends  upon  the  action  of  the  arm  and  the  hand ;  whereas  it  is 
the  eye  especially,  united  with,  proper  modulations  of  the  voioej  that 
inspires  animation  in  the  whole  manner  of  the  speaker,  when  his 
matter  and  style  are  good.  Hence  some  preachers,  who  use  little 
action,  but  look  a  subject  well,  and  give  the  proper  variations  to 
their  tones  in  speaking,  are  heard  with  more  attention  and  plea- 
sure than  others  who  neglect  the  voice  and  the  use  of  the  eye,  and 
play  much  with  their  hands.  The  eye  can  be  very  eloquent ;  the 
voice  alone  can  speak  powerftiUy  to  an  audience ;  and  when,  in 
addition  to  these  instruments,  appropriate  gestures  are  used,  the 
preacher,  cceteris  paribus^  acquires  deserved  celebrity. 

4.  A  good  delivery  must  be  affectionate  and  pathetic^  in  those 
parts  of  a  sermon  which  admit  of  the  exhibition  of  affectionate 
concern  and  pathos.  Beligion  allows  a  preacher  to  feel  much  so- 
licitude about  those  whom  he  addresses,  and  its  momentous  subjects 
of  thought  may  well  awaken  the  attention,  and  deeply  interest  the 
affections  of  the  heart.  But  it  is  the  most  difficult  part  of  a  good 
delivery,  to  show  those  tender  feelings  in  s  manner  which  shall 
move  the  hearts  of  others.  The  tears  which  drop  naturally  and 
at  a  proper  time  jfrom  the  eyes  of  a  sincere  preacher  are  very  mov- 
ing ;  but,  in  some  instances,  the  preacher  seems  to  know  this  fact 
too  well,  and  to  let  his  tears  fell  too  frequently  and  too  mechanic- 
ally. It  is  not  necessary,  however,  that  the  preacher,  in  order  to 
be  pathetic,  should  shed  tears.  Pathos  can  be  produced  by  senti- 
ment and  voice  alone.  This  fact  is  well  known.  Let  the  preacher, 
then,  speak  skilfully  to  the  affections  of  the  human  heart,  when 
his  subject  admits  of  it,  and  let  hihi  use  an  affectionate  tone  and 
manner  on  such  occasions,  and  he  will  recommend  his  delivery 
and  also  his  religion  to  those  who  hear  him. 

Very  remote  from  the  pathetic,  in  speaking,  is  the  course  which 
some  preacheis  adopt.  They  address  themselves  wholly  to  the 
principle  oi  fear  in  the  human  mind;  delight  to  thunder  out  the 
threatenings  of  the  divine  law,  and  to  dwell  much  upon  the  damna- 
tion of  hell,  and  the  miseries  of  the  damned.  Their  souls  appear 
to  be  in  their  true  element,  when  they  are  uttering  the  denuncia- 
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tions  of  Divine  wrath,  and  painting  in  language  the  terrific  scenes 
of  the  final  judgment  Ah  I  such  men  ought  to  inquiie  seriously, 
''  what  manner  of  spirit  they  are  of?"  It  is  true,  '^  that,  knowing 
the  terrors  of  the  Lord,"  ministers  must  endeavor  ^'  to  persuade 
men ;"  but  they  must  not  show  that  those  terrors  are  delightful 
topics  of  discouise  to  themselves ;  on  the  contnuy,  they  should  let 
it  appear  that  they  approach,  in  divine  service,  the  awfol  realities 
comprehended  in  the  damnation  of  hell,  with  pain  and  trembling. 

Nearly  allied  to  the  temper  just  mentioned,  is  that  which  is 
to  be  perceived  in  the  delivery  of  a  few  gospel  preachers.  These 
servants  of  Christ,  who  "are  men  of  like  passions  with  others," 
labor  under  certain  irritabilities  of  natural  temper ;  they  are  peevish 
and  fretful,  or  are  soon  inflamed  with  anger  and  perturbed  by  con- 
tradictions,  or  discontented  and  sour.  Now,  these  sharp  angles 
of  their  temper  too  offcen  discover  themselves  in  their  voice,  coun- 
tenance, and  manner,  while  preaching  the  Word.  This  is  a  serious 
defect.  The  sacred  desk  is  not  the  place  where  the  evils  of  natural 
temper  axe  to  be  exhibited,  but  the  holy  ground  on  which  minis- 
ters are  to  tread,  showing  "that  the  love  of  Christ  constraineth 
them." 

I  have  dwelt  longer  upon  the  properties  of  animation  and  pathos 
in  a  good  delivery,  because  of  their  importance,  and  the  infre- 
quency  of  their  attainment  by  ministers  of  the  gospeL  Most 
preachers  are  more  intent  on  correctness  and  elegance  of  diction, 
than  on  the  acquisition  of  a  good  delivery,  though  it  is  the  latter 
which  covers  many  faults  in  grammar,  and  in  the  construction  of 
sentences — such  feiults,  I  mean,  as  are  committed  inadvertently, 
and  through  hurry  in  speaking.  Without  a  good  delivery,  choice 
and  impassioned  sentiments  will  appear  too  didactic  and  tame; 
they  will  play  around  the  head,  but  will  not  touch  the  heart ;  or 
if  they  sometimes  come  to  it,  it  will  not  be,  as  one  says,  in  "  those 
strong  strokes,  those  deep  and  awful  gashes,  which  constitute  the 
very  essence  of  eflfective  oratory,  and  which  the  elevated  spirit  of 
the  gospel  is  so  directly  calculated  to  give,  in  public  addresses." 

I  shall  close  my  remarks  in  relation  to  delivery,  by  a  few  direc- 
tions, which  may  aid  the  pastor  in  the  exercise  of  this  function. 

(1.)  While  the  pastor  is  writing  or  committing  his  sermon  to 
memory,  let  him  mark  with  his  pen  the  most  important  passages^ 
with  a  view  to  render  them  more  conspicuous  and  emphatical  in 
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lii3  delivery.  This  unll  prevent  him  from  speaking  his  intaroduo- 
tion  with  too  much  voice  and  animation,  as  that  part  will  of  oonise 
(or  generally)  remain  unmariced  by  him.  This  practice  will  enable 
him  to  throw  a  greater  force  of  voice  on  words,  on  important  parts 
of  the  discTiBsion,  and  at  the  condnsion  of  certain  sentences. 

(2.)  Let  the  preacher  goard  against  the  waste  of  Ma  bodily  sirengtk 
before  preaching,  either  by  too  much  muscular  action,  or  by  too 
much  conversation ;  or,  in  worship,  by  singing  with  too  loud  a 
voice,  or  especially  by  continuing  too  long  in  prayer,  before  ser- 
mon. Prayer  is  an  exercise  of  elevation ;  and  it  is  found,  at  that 
elevation  of  voice  which  public  worship  requires,  to  exhaust  the 
strength  sooner  than  the  exercise  of  preaching. 

(8.)  Again :  Let  the  preacher  seek  to  obtain  a  composed  and  solemn 
frame  of  mind,  by  looking  up  to  God  for  his  assistance,  and  by 
making  due  preparation  for  his  work  in  his  closet.  The  conscious- 
ness that  one  possesses  good  ordinary  preparation  in  matter  for 
preaching,  imparts  confidence  to  the  mind  and  strength  to  the 
nerve,  and  operates  to  remove  those  anxieties  and  fears  which 
greatly  disturb  the  pastor,  and  sometimes  unfit  him  to  bring  out 
those  good  things,  new  and  old,  which  are  in  the  treasury  of  his 
thoughts.  It  will  also  tend  to  create  composure  of  mind  in  de- 
livery, to  reflect  that  a  Christian  audience  are  not  disposed  to 
criticise  with  severity,  when  they  are  addressed  by  one  who  speaks 
good  sense  in  plain  language. 

(4.)  Let  the  preacher  ^/feZ  deeply  that  he  is  to  preach  the  "  glorious 
gospel  of  the  blessed  God ;"  that  he  is  to  deliver  truths  of  vast  im- 
portance, and  to  be  a  worker  together  with  God  in  "  destroying 
the  kingdom  of  darkness,"  and  he  will  exhibit  some  of  the  proper- 
ties of  a  good  delivery.  The  doctrines  of  the  Bible  are  truths 
which  communicate  the  knowledge  of  the  most  interesting  &ct8 
and  duties,  and  means,  selected  by  infinite  wisdom  and  mercy,  and 
owned  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  effect  conviction  and  conversion,  to 
promote  sanctification  and  growth  in  grace.  How  solemn  is  the 
thought,  that  the  words  spoken  by  a  preacher  may  be  used  by  a 
superior  power  to  awaken  the  stupid  sinner,  to  bring  him  to  the 
enjoyment  of  redemption's  healing  mercies  here,  and  of  eternal 
glory  hereafter ;  and  in  this  connection  meet  the  preacher  again  in 
heaven,  and  form  an  important  &ct  in  the  history  of  an  immortal 
soul  redeemed  for  ever  and  ever! 
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(5.)  Especially,  while  preaching,  let  the  preacher  attend  to  his 
voke  and  his  gestures.  The  voice,  I  have  before  said,  and  I  repeat 
it  here,  is  a  most  powerful  instrument  in  oratory.  Its  sounds  can 
dignify  very  trite  sentiments,  and  render  sentences  well  written, 
and  conveying  important  ideas,  very  forcible.  Correctly  may  it 
be  said,  that  the  voice  does  much  more  for  a  good  speaker,  in  a 
public  assembly,  than  the  most  graceM  action.  Indeed,  the  latter 
is  useful  only  so  far  as  it  aids  the  fonner;  hence,  it  is  by  tiie  for- 
mer that  the  latter  must  be  regulated.  So  true  is  this,  that  it  may 
be  set  down  as  a  rule  to  speakers,  that  whoever  has  a  feeble  tenor 
or  treble  voice,  should  rely  much  on  the  weight  of  his  sentiments, 
and  use,  in  deUvery,  very  moderate  action:  for  in  such  cases,  if 
strong  and  very  animated  gestures  be  employed,  they  are  unsup- 
ported by  strength  of  voice ;  and  the  want  of  harmony  is  per- 
ceived by  every  hearer,  and  tends  to  render  the  speaker  ridiculous. 

Early,  therefore,  should  those  persons  who  consecrate  them- 
selves to  the  service  of  the  Divine  Bedeemer  to  preach  his  gospel, 
study  the  power  of  their  own  voices  respectively.  If  the  voice 
be  weak  or  slender,  it  may  be  improved  by  proper  exercise  and 
care.  K  its  tones  be  harsh,  though  sufficiently  loud,  this  fault 
may  be  corrected  by  studying  the  proper  modulations  of  the 
voice.  Every  effi^rt  should  be  made,  by  practice  in  reading 
loud,  and  spealdng  and  singing,  to  render  the  voice  so  flexible 
as  to  suit  the  variety  of  sentiments  which  a  preacher  is  obliged 
to  deliver.  Nor  should  one's  own  ear,  though  it  be  musicaJ,  be 
set  up  as  an  infallible  judge  of  the  use  of  his  voice.  I  have 
known  speakers  who  possessed  the  sense  of  harmony  in  a  high 
degree,  deliver  sentences  very  unmusically ;  whilst  others,  whom 
nature  had  deprived  of  that  sense,  spoke,  nevertheless,  in  tones 
very  agreeable  to  the  ears  of  others. 

Let  me  then  urge  you  to  attend  to  the  voice  and  its  improve- 
ment. In  preaching,  begin  in  a  low  tone ;  be  slow,  not  hurried ; 
articulate  distinctly ;  use  the  natural  key ;  give  more  force  to  the 
voice  in  the  heart  of  your  discussion ;  keep  the  eyes  from  roving; 
look  earnest ;  make  the  proper  pauses ;  be  deliberate,  and  modu- 
late the  voice  to  the  sentiments  to  be  delivered;  do  not  utter, 
if  you  can  help  it,  "the  consolations  which  are  in  Christ  Jesus," 
and  the  denunciations  of  Divine  wrath,  in  the  same  manner, 
and  with  the  same  tone  of  voice. 
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n.  Bat  AcnoK  must  also  be  attended  to,  and  well  studied. 

L  In  the  first  place,  action  in  delivery  must  be  made  to  cor- 
respond with  the  voice.  To  see  a  man  gesticulating  with  violencey 
while  his  voice  is  squeaking  out  sentences,  is  no  pleasant  sight 

2.  Action  must  be  made  to  .correspond  with  the  sentiments  c2e- 
UverecL  K  a  preacher  should  point  with  his  finger  downwards 
firom  the  pulpit,  while  he  was  speaking  of  the  glories  of  heaveUi 
there  would  be  a  manifest  impropriety  in  his  action.  Should  he 
lay  his  hand  upon  his  heart,  while  he  was  describing  the  value 
of  intellectual  attainments,  the  action  would  be  equally  improper. 

8.  The  action  must  also  correspond  with  the  scicredness  of  the 
place  and  the  solemnities  of  divine  worship.  The  gospel  preacher 
is  not  an  actor  in  a  tragedy ;  he  is  not  called  to  show  how  accu- 
rately he  can  represent  a  character,  by  his  manner  and  voice. 
His  work  is  &r  more  serious  and  noble.  His  imitations  of  per- 
sons mentioned  in  Scripture,  of  whom  he  has  occasion  to  speak, 
should  scarcely  ever  be  attempted.  No  theatrical  art  should  be 
seen  about  him.  His  action  should  be  artless,  easy,  and  digni- 
fied, and  appear  to  be  drawn  £rom  him  by  the  force  of  the  sen- 
timents which  his  mind  conceives  and  his  lips  utter. 

I  shaU  not  enlarge  on  this  subject,  for  here  apply  all  the  rules 
of  good  speaking  which  nature  and  the  best  examples  suggest 
Let  the  preacher  be  neither  a  play-actor,  nor  a  marble  statue,  nor 
an  awkward  clown:  let  him  be  sure  that  the  action  which  he 
uses  will  neither  be  so  stiff  and  ungraceful,  nor  so  artfully  ele- 
gant, as  to  give  offense  to  persons  of  sense  and  taste. 

4.  For  the  gospel's  sake,  strive  to  be  a  good  speaker.  Do  not 
rely  so  much  upon  the  stores  of  your  classical  and  theological 
knowledge,  upon  your  metaphysical  acumen,  and  upon  the  ex- 
cellency of  your  composition,  as  to  conclude  that  you  may  safely 
neglect  to  cultivate  the  graces  of  a  good  dehvery.  There  is  more 
of  pride  in  a  sloven  than  he  is  willing  to  acknowledge. 

And  if  you  should  improve  your  gifts,  and  prove  to  be  an 
acceptable  and  impressive  public  speaker,  let  it  not  discourage 
you  to  hear  your  sermon  pronounced  by  some  to  be  mere  de- 
clamation, and  your  manner  too  theatrical.  Superiority  in  any 
gift  must  pay  this  tax  to  the  envious,  and  to  those  who  are 
defective  in  matters  of  judgment  and  taste. 

The  public,  if  you  speak  and  write  well,  '^  holding  forth  the 
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WoM  of  life/'  will  do  you  juBtioe,  and  show  itB  coxamendstion 
of  your  delivery  by  a  respectful  altendaxK»  on  your  ministry. 
Wear  your  fiM^ulties  meekly,  oovet  the  best  gifts^  aaod  move  on 
steadily  and  prayerfully  in  the  walks  of  duty. 

It  pertains  to  the  delivery  of  sermons  to  discuss  the  question, 
whether  it  be  better  to  deliver  sermons  by  readrng  jram,  the  notei 
which  contain  them,  or  to  speak  what  has  been  turitten  and  oom^ 
mitted  to  meTnory  f 

On  this  subject,  there  is  a  great  diversity  of  opinions  in  the 
churches.  Ministers  of  Ihe  gospel  generally,  maintain  the  expe- 
diency of  reading  their  sermons  from  their  manuscripts,  for  the 
labor  of  committing  them  to  memory  is  very  irksome  to  most, 
whilst  a  few  meet  with  insuperable  difficulties  in  attempts  to 
speak  extempore.  But  the  sentiment  of  the  Christian  multitude, 
when  not  sunk  into  ritualism,  or  mad  with  metaphysical  schemes 
and  speculations,  is  favorable  to  the  practice  of  writing  sermons 
in  the  closet,  and  in  Ihe  pulpit  delivering  them  Jrom  memory. 
Dr.  Campbell  has  decided  in  &ivor  of  reading  sermons.  Dr. 
Blair's  judgment  inclines  favorably  towards  the  old  practice  in 
the  Scotch  and  Netherland  churches. 

The  arguments  offered  in  support  (^  the  reading  method  are  the 
following,  namely: 

(1.)  "That  good  readers  are  more  frequently  to  be  found  among 
those  who  enter  into  the  gospel  service  than  good  speakers."  But 
this  fcct  is  denied.  If  by  good  speakers  we  are  to  understand 
great  orators— eloquent  and  impressive  speakers — the  &ct,  stated 
in  the  argument  just  mentioned,  is  doubtless  true;  but  great  and 
distinguished  orators  are,  in  every  age,  very  few  in  number.  Let, 
then,  the  argument  turn  upon  ordinary  and  acceptable  speakers, 
and  that  fact  may  justly  be  controverted^)  The  reverse  is  trua 
Good  reading  is  a  very  difficult  and  rare  accomplishment;  e^- 
cially  that  reading  which  is  required  ia  the  happy  delivery  of 
sermons :  for  such  delivery  demands  that  the  reader  shall  exhibit 
all  the  attributes  of  a  good  speaker.  His  reading  must  be  sudi 
as  to  draw  every  eye  away  from  his  notes,  and  have  in  it  so  much 
real  eloquence  as  to  engross  every  mind  with  the  subject  To 
effect  this,  the  reader  must  have  the  sentiments  to  be  delivered  all 
nearly  in  his  memory,  so  that  the  glance  of  his  eye  at  the  manu- 
script is  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  move  on,  attend  to  the  tones 
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of  his  Yoioe,  and  maintain  the  neoeesarj  ease  and  graoe  in  his 
action.  Bat  will  those  in  general  who  read  sermons,  because  to 
oommit  them  to  memory  is  irksome  to  them,  take  the  pains  thus 
to  accomplish  themselves  to  be  eloquent  readers?  Ho,  indeed: 
they  will  apply  to  their  notes,  as  a  relief  fix>m  all  trouble ;  they 
will  read  in  the  ordinary  uni^teresting  manner  of  readers  in 
general ;  and  unless  there  be  in  their  sentiments  much  to  employ 
thought,  and  in  their  voices  much  to  please  the  ear,  they  will  £bJ1 
below  the  plain  and  honest  speaker. 

Certain  it  is,  the  preacher  who  n^leots  writing  because  com- 
position is  hard  labor,  wUl  naturally  run  into  sameness  and  repe- 
tition, foolish  talking,  or  extravagance;  and  the  preacher  who 
neglects  .to  cultivate  the  highest  style  of  reading,  depending 
upon  his  manuscript,  will  very  seldom  escape  dulness,  and  stand 
below  the  common  animated  speaker. 

(2.)  Another  argument  used  is,  that  reading  saves  time  and  lobar. 
But  the  saving  of  time  can  hardly  be  admitted  into  calculation 
here,  as  in  the  one  case  as  well  as  in  the  other,  the  sermon  must 
be  composed  in  writing :  but  some  hard  labor  is  saved — ^that  of 
committing  sermons  to  memory ;  and  this  pressure  of  labor  is, 
after  all,  the  reason  why  so  many  preachers  readily  adopt  the 
practice  of  reading.  If  the  greater  hardship  were  connected  with 
reading,  we  should  hear  but  few  sermons  read.  Yet  it  is  most  true 
that  there  are  some  in  the  ministry  who,  through  weakness  of 
memory  and  through  defect  of  the  gift  of  utterance,  cannot  place 
sermons  in  their  memories,  nor  speak  well  extempore.  Such  are 
bound  to  make  all  use  of  their  manuscripts :  they  must  read|  or 
cease  to  preach ;  they  have  no  choice  in  this  matter,  if  they  shall 
continue  in  the  service  of  Christ  Necessity  binds  them  to  their 
notes:  they  are  not  influenced  in  their  course  by  the  consider^ 
ation  tiiat  by  reading  they  will  save  labor,  but  by  the  &ct  that 
they  cannot  depend  upon  memory  in  preaching. 

(3.)  A  third  argument  employed  in  favor  of  reading  manuscript 
sermons  is,  that  this  practice  secures  order  and  aecwaey  of  ex- 
pression ;  excludes  loose  and  declamatory  sentiment,  and  preserves 
the  preacher  from  both  grammatical  and  doctrinal  errors. 

Perhaps  tiais  is  the  strongest  argument  which  the  friends  of 
reading  have  to  offer;  and  it  is  one  of  overwhelming  weight, 
when  men  undertake  to  preach,  not  from  written  composition, 
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but  from  the  inventiozi  and  associations  of  the  moment  But 
if  the  sermon  be  written  and  committed  to  memory,  the  argu- 
tnent  is  an  arrow  which  will  not  stick,  and  which  falls  harmlessly 
to  the  ground :  for  he  who  writes  in  his  closet  what  is  trijSing, 
irrelevant,  mere  declamation  and  bombast,  will  read  what  he  has 
written ;  he  who  through  ignoi^ce  fidls  into  grammatical  and 
other  errors  in  his  study,  will  surely  retain  them  while  he  is 
preaching. 

Long  since,  in  these  lectures,  has  it  been  said  that  ignorance 
is  a  disqualification  for  the  pastoral  office.  But  while  we  require 
in  those  who  preach  the  Word,  minds  well  furnished  with  know* 
ledge,  let  us  be  careful  that  we  do  not  "  speak  unadvisedly  with 
our  lips,''  respecting  accuracy  and  elegance  of  expression  in 
sermons,  and  run  our  demands  on  preachers  into  absurdities. 
Let  us  remember  that  the  heathen  philosophers  complained  that 
the  Ghridtian  preachers  did  not  speak  elegantly ;  that  they  were 
wanting  in  the  refinements  of  taste,  and  defective  in  style  and 
in  logic.  It  was  easy,  when  they  had  heard  Paul,  to  call  him 
"  a  babbler ;"  and  it  is  easy  now,  for  unripe  scholars  to  Renom- 
inate a  regular  train  of  argument  "  mere  declamation." 

The  comparison  here  to  be  instituted  is,  between  a  discourse 
written  and  read,  and  a  discourse  written  and  spoken.  The  mere 
circumstance  of  reading  it  in  the  pulpit,  is  to  be  sure  an  evidence 
of  closet-study  through  the  week,  but  is  no  proof  of  either  gram- 
matical precision  or  force  of  argument. 

But  while  one  who  speaks  his  sermon,  either  from  memory  or 
present  associations^  shows  by  his  whole  train  of  thought  in 
speaking  that  he  understands  his  subject  and  his  grammar,  why 
should  a  few  inaccuracies  that  drop  from  the  lips  of  the  preacher 
disturb  the  mind  of  any  hearer,  and  become  the  subject  of  his 
severe  critical  remarks  ?  Has  the  like  fault  a  similar  treatment  at 
the  bar?  Has  it  the  appearance  of  such  a  serious  defect  in  the 
senate-house  or  in  Parliament?  When  the  lawyer  is  speaking 
eloquently  and  argumentatively,  do  we  stop  to  count  his  errors  in 
grammar?  No.  Why  not  extend  the  same  generosity  to  the 
preacher?  Has  he  all  the  time  for  his  preparations,  that  one 
should  look  in  his  sermons  on  ihe  Sabbath  for  all  the  attributes 
of  deep  thought  and  elegant  composition  ?  It  is  a  mark  of  good 
sense,  when  the  mind  of  a  hearer  scorns  petty  criticisms,  and 
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fonns  its  judgment  from  the  manner  in  which  the  whole  subject 
is  discussed  by  a  preacher.  Certain  it  is,  the  pious  and  judicious 
in  worship  never  sit  as  critics  of  a  literary  club,  when  a  pastor 
uses  good  language,  and  speaks  to  the  purpose :  their  minds  are 
better  occupied. 

But  let  me  briefly  state  the  arguments  which  have  been  oflfered 
in  favor  of  preaching  without  reading  the  sermon: 

(1.)  This  mode  of  preaching,  it  has  been  said,  was  adopted  by 
the  apostles  and  Christian  fathers.  But  surely  no  argument  ought 
to  rest  on  what  the  apostles,  who  were  men  of  extraordinary  en- 
dowments, did,  in  this  respect.  The  Christian  fathers,  we  know, 
did  write  many  of  their  discourses,  and  delivered  them  from 
memory.  They  often  spoke  extempore.  Their  sermons  in  gen- 
eral were  not  rhetorical,  but  marked  by  simplicity  and  plainness 
of  speech ;  not  elaborated,  but  fxill  of  gospel  facts,  and  suited  to 
the  understandings  of  the  poor,  who  constituted  the  larger  portion 
of  their  audience,  and  who  were  to  be  fed  like  "babes,  with  the 
sincere  milk  of  the  Word." 

If  the  Reformers,  who  wrote  much,  preached  without  reading ; 
if  they  did  not  satisfy  themselves  with  now  and  then  reading  a 
homily,  like  the  better-informed  priests  of  the  dark  ages,  it  was 
because  they  were  called  to  preach  oftentimes,  and  in  preaching, 
to  teach  the  simple  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  in  opposition  to  the 
corruptions  of  Popery.  They  adapted  their  mode  of  preaching  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  times ;  and  should  pastors  now  also  do 
the  same,  they  should  make  the  best  preparations  their  leisure 
hours  will  admit,  and  by  notes  or  without  them,  try  to  gain  the 
greater  attention  to  the  word  to  be  spoken. 

(2.)  But  it  is  further  said,  that  the  practice  of  committing  a 
sermon  and  speaking  it,  has  a  direct  tendency  to  strengthen  the 
power  of  the  preacher's  memory,  and  therefore  should  be  pursued 
by  pastors :  for  it  is  an  ultimate  law  of  our  nature,  that  memory 
is  strengthened  by  its  own  exercise. 

This  fiwt  is  not  denied ;  but  then  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  when 
Sabbath  days  occur  in  such  quick  succession,  the  practice  of  com- 
mitting sermons  to  memory  is  attended  with  two  evils :  it  causes 
the  preacher  to  rely  too  much  upon  memory,  and  to  keep  his  in- 
vention and  judgment  too  much  in  a  state  of  abeyance.  Hence  it 
is  seen,  that  if  at  any  time  the  preacher's  memory  fail  him  in  the 
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pulpit,  he  is  obliged  to  stop  in  the  farther  discuafiioii  of  his  subject^ 
or  awkwardly  to  draw  his  notes  out  of  his  pocket  The  other 
evil  resulting  fix>m  the  practice  of  committing  sermons  in  quick 
succession  is  thi^:  that  function  of  the  memory  called  retention  is 
impaired,  though  its  power  of  susceptibility  or  readiness  in  collect- 
ing facts  may  be  improved. 

(3.)  Again,  it  is  said  that  preaching'without  reading,  but  by  com- 
mitting to  memory,  is  calculated  to  make  a  preacher  fanuliar  with 
the  Scriptures.  AU  the  passages  contained  in  sermons  must  in 
such  case  be  deposited  in  the  memory.  Hence,  the  choicest  por- 
tions of  the  Divine  Word  will  in  process  of  a  few  years  be  so  fully 
acquired  as  to  be  ready  for  use,  either  when  the  pastor  is  writing, 
or  when  he  is  called  to  speak  extempore. 

This  is  an  argoment  of  gireat  weight.  All  things  considered, 
perhaps  it  is  the  strongest  that  can  be  offered  in  favor  of  speaking 
written  sermons  finom  memory. 

(4.)  But  it  is  also  argued,  that  preaching  without  reading  has  the 
general  sentiment  in  its  &vor.  This  &ct,  however,  is  controverted. 
It  may  be  safely  affirmed^  that  a  certain  dass  in  society  are  not 
fiiendly  to  reading  sermons,  unless  the  reader  be  so  accomplished 
in  his  work  as  to  exhibit  all  the  attributes  of  an  energetic  speaker. 
Then  they  may  tolerate  it^  rather  than  part  with  the  ministrations 
of  the  Word.  But  the  more  intellectual  and  literary  class  in 
society,  in  order  to  secure  premeditated  matter  expressed  in  good 
style,  show  a  preference  for  the  practice  of  reading  sermons.  In- 
deed, in  some  parts  of  the  Ohurch,  there  are  those  who  foolishly 
conclude  that  the  absence  of  notes  in  the  pulpit  is  the  absence  of 
good  sei^  and  chaste  style  firom  a  sermon.  So  far  will  prejudice 
sway  '^  the  little  minds  of  little  men." 

In  the  established  Church,  reading  sermons  was  the  fixed,  uni- 
versal practice.  Most  of  the  Dissenters,  too,  adopted  this  mode. 
Beligion  declined,  and  formality  and  immorality  abounded,  when 
the  Methodists  arose,  conducted  by  the  Wesleys,  Whitfield,  Mor- 
gan, and  others,  and  produced  that  happy  change  in  the  state  of 
the  churches,  the  effects  of  which  are  still  seen  and  felt.  K ow, 
the  Methodist  ministers,  both  Arminian  and  Calvimstic,  preached 
without  reading.  Their  sermons  were  not  refined  productions, 
but  edifying,  warm-hearted,  animated  and  pungent  discourses, 
which  awakened  deep  attention,  interested  the  common  mind, 
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and  spoke  powerfully  to  the  tmderstaadii^s,  oonmenoes,  and 
hearts  of  their  hearers.  Hence,  under  the  Divine  blessing,  their 
efforts  were  remarkably  suocesi^ful:  though  persecuted,  their  con- 
verts .increased  and  multiplied  into  an  host  But  ministers  and 
churches,  especially  when  religion  declines,  choose  to  have  ser- 
mons read ;  but  this  practice,  in  process  of  time,  will  augment  any 
denomination  among  whom  good  sermons  are  spoken,  notwith- 
standing those  who  speak  them  shall  be  called  '^ranting,  &natieal 
preachers,  Methodistical  and  extravagant'^ 

Impressed  with  this  &ct,  which  has  been  and  is  now  disclosed  in 
the  history  of  the  religious  denomination?,  a  Unitarian  divine  of 
Cambridge,  Dr.  Ware,  has  tstrongly  recommended  the  practice  of 
speaking  a  sermon  without  reading  it,  in  order  that  the  sentiments 
of  his  sect  may  be  more  extensively  Gqpread,  and  be  better  received 
among  the  common  people  of  this  country.  B:ut  if  Socinian  and 
Universalist  preachers  are  wise  in  adopting  this  papular  mode  of 
preaching  error  and  heresy,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  faithful  ser- 
vants of  Jesus  Christ  will  employ  the  best  means  and  measiues  for 
the  dissemination  and  defense  of  the  truth.  When  men  engage  in 
the  gospel  service,  do  they  not  consecrate  their  memory,  as  well  as 
every  other  power,  to  the  service  of  Christ? 

(5.)  Another  argument  in  favor  of  preaching  without  reading 
sermons,  is,  that  it  corresponds  better  with  those  parts  of  pastoral 
duty  which  relate  to  the  administration  of  reproof,  admonition,  and 
affectionate  expostulation,  and  enables  the  preacher  to  inspect  the 
congregation  in  worship.  Beproo&  in  writing,  or  when  read,  lose 
half  their  force.  Masters  and  parents  understand  the  art  of  re- 
buking better  than  to  commit  their  rebukes  to  writing,  and  read 
them  to  their  servants  and  children.  The  eye  conveys  reproof 
with  much  pointedness  of  either  compassion  or  severity ;  and  the 
eye  should  examine  the  persons  admonished,  and  be  an  instrument 
in  regulating  the  judgment  and  the  discourse. 

Further :  The  preacher  who  delivers  his  sermons  without  reading 
them,  commands  a  view  of  all  those  to  whom  he  dispenses  the  Word, 
and  derives  from  this  circumstance  many  advantages  which  are 
lost  to  the  mere  reader.  Oft  have  I  ascertained,  by  looking  at  the 
countenances  of  those  to  whom  I  preached,  that  some  were  seri- 
ously impressed,  and  others  under  concern  of  mind  about  their 
future  state,  before  they  were  willing  fiuntly  to  acknowledge  the 
fistct  to  themselves. 
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(6.)  To  preaoh  without  reading  enables  the  preacher  to  introduce 
(aa  he  can  in  prayer,  without  written  forms)  many  useful  and  per- 
tinent thoughts  which  occur  while  he  is  speaking;  at  the  same 
time  that  it  serves  to  improve  his  talent  for  extemporizing,  and 
to  qualify  him  to  preach  to  edification  when  his  written  prepara- 
tions are  not  to  be  had. 

Considering  the  many  interruptions  to  study  in  the  life  of  the 
Bvangelical  Pastor,  the  frequent  calls  made  upou  him  for  preach- 
ing, it  is  certainly  his  bounden  duty  to  cultivate  his  talent  for 
communicating  religious  instruction  *^in  season  and  out  of  season.'^ 
Now,  it  is  obvious  that  in  committing  words  arranged  in  sentences 
to  memory,  he  is  pursuing  the  direct  method  to  furnish  himself 
with  phraseology,  when  he  is  called  to  apeak  extempore.  How 
much  of  an  eloquent  orator's  speech,  whether  at  the  bar,  in  the 
senate,  or  in  the  pulpit,  as  it  respects  both  ideas  and  words,  is 
furnished  by  his  memory  presenting  what  he  had  before  thought 
and  said,  in  the  very  words  in  which  he  had  before  clothed  his 
thoughts  and  sayings,  has  perhaps  never  been  accurately  determined 
by  hinoself.  Doubtless  a  large  proportion  of  every  off-hand  speech 
is  made  up  of  old  ideas  and  old  phraseology,  with  some  modifica- 
tion and  various  arrangement 

I  have  now  stated  the  arguments  by  which  the  friends  of  reading 
sermons,  and  the  enemies  of  that  practice,  which  is  now  almost 
universal,  support  their  respective  opinions.  My  own  judgment 
in  this  matter  may  be  collected  firom  the  following  remarks : 

i.  Those  who  are  preparing  for  the  gospel  ministry,  should  be 
educated  for  both  reading  and  speaking  sermons  well.  A  good 
reader  is  often  a  poor  speaker ;  and  one  who  can  speak  forcibly 
sometimes  reads  ilL  Hence  arises  the  relative  importance  of  culti- 
vating both  the  arts  of  reading  and  of  speaking  well  in  a  public 
assembly.  A  good  reader,  let  me  observe,  will  require  more  train- 
ing than  need  be  bestowed  on  one  of  a  good  voice  and  respectable 
mental  power,  to  make  him  an  impressive  speaker.  Hence,  among 
the  great  number  in  the  churches  who  restrict  themselves  closely 
to  their  manuscripts,  few  read  welL  Doubtless  they  might  do 
better ;  but  content  themselves  with  their  written  work,  pass  the 
eye  over  it  on  the  morning  of  the  Sabbath,  and  are  never  able  to 
exhibit  in  their  reading  anything  of  the  grace  and  force  of  the 
speaker. 
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iL  The  natur^  endowments  and  gifts  of  men  are  rariaas;  so 
much  so,  that  there  are  those  who  can  deliver  s^mons  better  b j 
reading  than  by  speaking  them ;  and  there  are  those  who  never 
can  read  with  that  flaencj,  modulation,  and  propriety  whidi  is 
necessary  to  excite  in  hearers  a  deep  interest  in  a  subject.  They 
must  be  untrammelled  by  notes,  and  then  they  speak  well.  In  the 
view  of  these  facts,  shall  one  way  of  delivery  be  prescribed  to  all 
who  preach?  No,  indeed:  let  those  who  read  well  never  ixgure 
their  sermons  by  attempting  firee  oratory,  for  which  they  are 
utterly  disqualified.  Let  those  who  can  commit  their  compositions 
and  speak  them  with  grace  and  dignity,  avoid  through  indolence 
every  awkwardness  to  which  reading  will  subject  them. 

iiL  What  then  must  be  the  conclusion  of  the  matter,  so  fiur  as 
students  of  theology  are  concerned  7  It  is  obviously  this :  L  They 
should  aim,  in  the  course  of  their  education,  both  to  read  and 
speak  sermons  well.  The  best  speaker  may,  through  age  and  the 
loss  of  memoiy,  or  the  want  of  time  to  commit  his  sermon, 
find  it  necessary  to  fidl  back  upon  his  notes,  and  read  them: 
then  the  art  of  reading  becomes  a  valuable  acquisition.  So  the 
best  reader  may  be  placed  in  circumstances  which  require  him  to 
speak  without  notes :  how  useful,  then,  will  be  his  speaking  talent. 
He  will  not  be  silent,  but  do  the  best  he  can ;  for  he  is  not  a  bound 
slave  to  his  manuscript.  Let,  then,  both  the  gift  of  reading  and 
the  accomplishment  of  speaking  well  be  cultivated  in  a  theologi- 
cal school,  n.  Every  theological  student  should  seriously  exam- 
ine  into  his  natural  and  acquired  gifts,  and  try  to  ascertain  whether 
those  gifts  fit  him  to  be  a  better  reader  of  sermons  than  a  speaker, 
or  vice  versd.  Some,  through  indolence,  will  give  the  jHreferenoe 
to  reading,  though  they  read  jH,  Others,  from  love  of  praise,  will 
play  the  orator,  when  they  should  adhere  to  their  manuscripts. 
That  mode  of  delivery  should  be  adopted  by  the  preacher,  which 
corresponds  best  with  his  gifts ;  and  thus  he  should  pursua 

In  dosing,  I  add  the  following 

Practical  Refleciums. 

What  I  have  said  respecting  the  composition  and  the  delivery  of 
sermons,  is  entitled  to  your  serious  consideration.  You  live  in  a 
country  where,  and  in  an  age  when,  letters  are  cultivated  to  such 
a  degree  by  means  of  primary  schools,  as  to  imbue  the  minds  of 
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jj^    the  popolaoe  with  a  taste  for  literature,  and  to  create  public  speak* 
(>.CTw>mJL  ,^  era  in  all  the  departments  of  life.    Our  free  institutions  encourage 
vCu  LrcvuAic    ^^  poorest  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  urge  the  young  to  aim  at 
JL^U,^'    distinction  in  letters  and  in  elocuticML    Hence,  from  the  schools 
^  of  agiiculture  and  trade,  as  well  as  from  the  halls  of  science,  pro- 

ceed numerous  public  speakers.    Thej  start  up  on  every  side,* 
and  display  no  small  share  of  intellectual  and  oratorical  power. 

Now,  in  tiie  midst  of  such  a  people,  shall  the  preacher  neglect  his 
gift  of  preaching?  ^lall  he  in  the  best  of  all  causes  exhibit  infe- 
rior capacity  uid  little  persuasive  influence  over  others  ?  Shall  he  ^ 
write  carelessly,  and  speak  ineffectively  ?  This  he  cannot  do  but 
by  disregarding  the  injunctions  of  Paul,  and  the  obligations  of 
religion.  Ministers  particularly  are  soldiers  engaged  in  the  war 
of  which  the  Saviour  said,  "  I  am  not  come  to  send  peace  on  earth, 
but  a  sword;"  a  war  of  truth  against  damnable  heresies;  a  war 
of  righteousness  against  unrighteousness;  of  Christ  against  the 
kingdom  and  the  power  of  darkness.  This  momentous  conflict, 
which  involves  the  best  interests  of  precious  souls,  and  the  enjoy- 
ment or  the  loss  of  the  &vor  of  Qtxl,  which  is  emphatically  "  life,'' 
surely  demands  the  exertion  of  your  best  powers,  and  the  improve- 
ment of  your  best  gifts.  These  are  your  weapons  as  soldiers.  Let 
them  be  polished  and  bright;  and  be  skilful  in  the  use  of  them, 
that  you  may  be  more  successfril  in  battle.  Try  to  compose  ser- 
mons and  to  speak  them  so  well,  that  your  ministry  shall  be  at- 
tractive, and  your  work  approved.  Never  tire  in  the  work  of 
preparation  for  the  pulpit.  Guard  against  the  thirst  of  acquiring 
worldly  property ;  for  under  the  influence  of  this  passion,  your 
mind  will  surely  turn  away  from  those  applications  to  study,  and 
oblige  you  to  preach  slovenly,  and  to  be  stationary,  if  not  to  retro- 
grade, in  your  mental  power  for  the  gospel  service.  Intent  upon 
laying  up  mere  treasure  on  earth,  upon  possessing  a  j&rm  or 
shares  in  banks,  stocks,  etc.,  many  ministers  in  this  day  are  indo- 
lent pastors,  and  conclude  that  any  kind  of  preaching  on  the  Sab- 
bath will  satisfy  the  demands  of  an  indulgent  congregation. 
But  let  it  be  your  study  to  "  be  able  ministers  of  the  New  Testa- 

*  Hie  moyemenU  of  political  and  religioas  beDeyoIent  BoeietieB  ooDftantlj  Uirow 
out  many  of  various  sex,  who  oeonpj  the  publio  attention  by  ■peeehes  on  yarioui 
topioe.  It  is  Indeed  with  ns  an  age  of  pnblio  talking^  with  the  exhibition  of  eyery 
grade  of  talent 
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m6nt,  fiiithftd  stewards  of  the  mjsteries  of  GocL"  "  Qiye  thyself 
wholly  to  these  things." "  Be  willing  to  make  every  sacrifice  of 
choice,  of  worldly  enjoyment,  to  be  '^  mighty  in  the  Scriptures,"  wise 
in  counsel,  powerful  in  preaching,  and  successful  in  your  ministry. 
Here,  however,  your  efforts  at  improvement  in  writing  and 
speaking  well  may  be  arrested,  by  hearing  it  said,  from  the  lips  of 
some  who  claim  to  be  eminently  pious,  '^  Away  with  your  college 
rules  and  directions ;  let  us  have  no  oratory  in  the  pulpit.  Plain- 
ness of  speech  and  gravity  should  characterize  the  pastor,  not  elo- 
quence." Of  the  eloquent  preacher  they  are  disposed  to  say,  ^^  He 
does  not  preach  by  the  Spirit ;  he  is  too  learned,  too  theatrical,  all 
declamation,"  etc.  Such  persons  little  understand  what  eloquence 
is;  and  they  would  have  condemned  the  apostle  Paul  (had  they 
not  known  him  to  be  an  apostle)  when,  on  many  occasions,  he 
preached  most  eloquently  and  forcibly.  There  is  no  hostility  be- 
tween science  and  religion,  between  eloquence  and  the  spirit  of 
Christianity.  The  highest  intellectual  attainments,  the  noblest 
powers  of  oratory,  are  in  their  choicest  .place  whon  they  serve  the 
cause  of  truth,  and  operate  to  turn  the  wicked  from  the  error  of 
their  way& 


LECTURE    XI. 


PAST  n. 


DUTJLKS  OF  THE  FASTOBilj  OFFIGE* 
m  DUTT  OF  FKArBB. 

Thb  qvMiifiMiiyM  required  for  the  office  of  the  Evangelioal 
Pastor,  have  a  direct  relation  to  the  dxiJlks  whicli  that  office  imposes 
on  him.  Office,  strictly  speaking,  consists  of  duties  to  be  per- 
fonned  by  iZwho  holds  U^Td  \n  proportion  to  the  high  cC 
aetOT  of  the  office,  in  its  relations  and  ends,  is  always  the  weight 
of  the  obligations  to  execute  it  well  The  pastorsd  office  is  the 
highest  wherewith  a  human  being  can  be  invested  in  this  world ; 
hence  its  duties  hare  a  corresponding  elevated  character.  Hence 
the  apostle  Paul  said,  ^^  I  speak  unto  you  Gentiles,  inasmuch  as  I 
am  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles :  I  magnify  miw  office.^^  "  For  ne- 
cessity is  laid  upon  me;  yea,  woe  is  unto  me,  if  I  preach  not  the 
gospeL"    (1  Cor.  ix.  16.) 

I  shall  commence  this  second  part  of  Pastoral  Theology  with  the 
consideration  of  that  particular  course  of  public  action  in  which 
the  gifts  of  a  pastor  are  to  be  displayed ;  or  in  other  words,  with 
an  enumeration  of  the  various  solemn  duties  which  the  laws  of  Christ 
and  his'  own  ordination  vows  render  incumbent  on  him :  jft>r  here 
'  duty  is  every  thing,  and  gifts  are  valuable  only  as  they  serve  to 
qualify  a  minister  of  the  Word  better  for  the  discharge  of  his  im- 
portant trust. 

Had  the  Saviour  instituted -the  gospel  ministry  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  advertising  his  laws,  and  of  publishing  certain  fkcts  in 
which  men  as  sinners  have  a  deep  interest,  that  ministry,  it  wiU  be 
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perceived,  will  be  fulfilled  by  a  faithful  preacbing  of  bis  Word ; 
even  as  a  public  crier  or  berald  of  a  city  discharges  bis  duty  to  the 
magistracy,  by  duly  proclaiming  in  the  streets  the  laws  which  they 
have  enacted.  But  the  Saviour  came  to  save  sinners,  and  to 
gather  a  people  unto  himself  to  show  forth  his  praise ;  he  came  to 
destroy  the  works  of  darkness,  to  form  a  kingdom  made  up  of 
those  of  every  nation  who  submit  to  his  sceptre,  to  organize  a 
society  united  to  him  by  special  ties,  and  governed  by  special  laws. 
This  society  is  the  Christian  Church ;  a  Church  which,  from  its 
unity  and  social  constitution,  is  exhibited  in  Scripture  under  the 
expressive  images  of  an  organized  living  body — "a  flock" — "an 
household" — "a  city" — *' a  kingdom" — "a  temple." 

Now,  if  it  be  in  Ae  (7AurcA,  as  well  as  in  the  world,  of  importance 
to  sinners  that  the  gospel  ministry  are  to  be  employed  in  active 
service,  then  it  is  obvious  that  ministers  must  be  more  than  her- 
alds and  preachers;  they  must  be  also  pastors — bishops — stew- 
ards— ^watchmen  over  souls — rulers,  who  hold  ''  the  keys  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven."  Such  the  Saviour  constituted  them.  ^'  He 
gave  pastors  and  teachers."  (Ephes.  iv.  11.)  He  charged  Peter  "  to 
feed  his  sheep  and  his  lambs ;"  and  lest  it  might  be  thought  that 
Peter  alone  was  invested  with  a  pastoral  office,  he  directed,  by  his 
Spirit,  Peter  himself  to  say  to  his  fellow-presbyters,  ^^  Feed  the 
flock  of  God  which  is  among  you,  taking  the  oversight  thereof 
not  by  constraint,  but  willingly ;"  and  he  led  Paul  to  ascribe  the 
same  official  character  to  ministers :  '^  Tak6  heed  therefore  unto 
yourselves,  and  to  all  the  flock  over  the  which  the  Holy  Ohost 
hath  made  you  overseers,  to  feed  (as  pastors)  the  Church  of  God, 
which  he  hath  purchased  with  his  own  blood."    (Acts  xx.  23.) 

The  pastoral  office  is  inseparably  connected  with  the  gospel  ministry. 
Ministers  may  have  no  special  charge ;  but  they  are  qfficiaUy  pre- 
pared to  exel^ise  pastoiul  functions,  whenever  cboumstances  re- 
quire it.  As  evangelists  and  as  missionaries,  they  may  be  set  apart 
to  do  gospel  service  where  no  organized  church  exists ;  but  ihey 
carry  with  them  power  to  watch  over,  feed  and  nourish  all  the  (xmr 
verts  the  Word  can  make ;  or  in  other  words,  to  exercise  imme- 
diately pastoral  care  over  all  who  shall  believe  under  their  min- 
istry. 

In  what  particular  manner,  whether  by  a  fixed  settlement  among 
a  people  and  in  one  oongiegation,  or  by  itineiaoy  among  religious 
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societies  distributed  in  towns  or  districts,  ministers  shall  dis* 
charge  the  pastoral  office,  is  a  matter  which  need  not  here  claim 
our  special  attention.  Pastoral  care  may  be  exercised  by  minis* 
ters,  whether  they  are  itinerant  or  settled  pastors.  As  care  implies 
inspection,  such  inspection  can  be  better  made  and  maintained  by 
assigning  to  one  minister  the  charge  of  one  religious  society,  and 
rendering  his  relations  to  such  sodely  as  intimate  and  fixed  as 
circumstances  will  permit 

Ministers  of  the  gospel  regularly  called  and  ordained,  are  theUi 
by  a  divine  constitution  "  jxks^^,"  as  well  as  teachers.  They  are 
here  ^^shepherds,"  subordinate  to  the  '*  Chief  Shepherd  and  Bishop 
of  souls,"  and  as  such,  various  arduous  duties  devolve  on  them; 
duties  which  have  an  awful  responsibility  attached  to  them. 

Let  me  enumerate  the  principal  pastoral  duties  in  this  place,  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  each  one  under  particular  consideration. 

All  pastoral  duties  may  be  comprehended  under  the  name  of 
Pastoral  Instruction;  for  a  pastor  is  called  to  instruct,  both  by 
teachtng  and  by  example. 

The  particular  duties  to  be  performed  by  the  pastor,  in  teachingi 
are  these,  namely : 

L  OFFERiNa  UP  Pbatkb  IK  Social  Worship. 

n.  PSEAOHIKO  THS  WOBB  OF  GOD. 

in.  ADKINIBrBBINa  THS  HOLY  SxCBlAXSSTS. 

lY.  OATEOHISIKa  THB  YOUKG  OF  HIS  FLOCX. 

y.  YisniKa  THB  Familiss,  espxcially  the  Sicx. 

YI.  QoVXBKINa  TEDB  FlOGX— XXXBGISIKG  DiBCIPLIKE. 

YU.  CodPEBATIKG    WITH    THE   MlNISTBT  IN  EXTENDING  THB 

Church,  and  in  EXEBCisiNa  care  over  all  the  Churches. 

From  this  enumeration  of  duties  it  will  be  perceived  that  the 
pastor  has  much  to  do,  and  may  well  exclaim,  "  Who  is  sufficient 
for  these  things  f^  Blessed  be  God  I  the  promise  of  a  crown  of  life 
hereafter  is  attached,  not  to  per&ctneas  of  work,  nor  to  success^ 
but  to  "faithfiihiess."  Bev.  ii  10:  ''Be  (hcu  faiOtful  unto  death^ 
and  IwiUgive  thee  a  crown  of  lifeJ^    The  first  duty  is — 

L  Ofperino  up  Prayer  in  Social  Worship. 

Of  pastoral  prayer,  as  it  is  a  ffift^  I  have  spoken  in  Lectures  TV. 
and  Y. ;  but  pastoral  prayer,  as  well  as  preaching,  sustains  sjor 
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otber  character.    It  is  on  important  duby  of  the  sacred  ministry; 
and  in  this  light  I  shall  now  consider  it. 

The  apostles,  in  actual  service  after  the  daj  of  Pentecost,  were 
bound  by  their  office  '^to  give  themselves  to  prayer^^^  as  well  as  to 
"  the  ministry  of  the  Word."  These  words  express  dearly  the  &ct, 
that  while  pastors  are  to  pray  in  their  closets  and  in  their  fiunilies, 
like  all  other  Christians  who  walk  along  the  heav^y  road,  and 
*^  follow  on  to  know  the  Lord,"  they  are  to  be  engaged  in  prayer, 
while  leading  in  the  worship  of  Christian  assenMies^  as  their  frequent 
and  set  business,  and  to  be  employed  in  the  same  duty,  in  visiting 
famUiea  under  their  care,  especially  when  they  attend  on  the  sick, 
the  afflicted,  and  troubled  in  mind. 

For  the  performance  of  this  duty,  as  well  as  that  of  preach* 
ing  the  Word,  the  pastor,  as  I  have  before  said,  should  "  covet  the 
best  gifts,"  and  seek  to  do  his  work  with  a  praying  heart,  and  in 
an  edifying  manner.  The  preparations,  on  his  part,  for  this  par- 
ticular service,  have  been  adverted  to  in  the  fifth  Lecture.  It  re- 
mains here  to  remind  you,  that  it  will  be  highly  advantageous  to 
the  young  pastor,  to  store  his  memory  with  those  passages  of 
Scripture  which  are  petitions  to  Grod  by  the  pious  of  former  times, 
and  which  may  be  easily  converted  into  supplication  now :  for 
religion  in  every  age  is  the  same  in  its  nature,  and  "  the  just," 
from  Abel  down,  have  lived  by  faith  and  prayed  "  in  the  Holy 
Ghost ;"  also  to  write  down  and  commit  to  memory  those  peti- 
tions which  constitute  the  substance  of  prayer,  and  apply  to  the 
circumstances  of  particular  Christian  congregations,  and  to  the 
state  of  the  Church  at  large ;  and  especially,  in  public  pastoral 
prayer,  to  remember  that  believers  in  Clmst  are  "all  mem- 
bers of  one  body,"  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  ministers  to  recognize 
this  fact,  and  to  pray,  not  only  for  a  particular  church,  but^ 

1.  For  "  all  the  saints  that  are  in  the  earth.^  Ephes.  vL  18 :  "  Pray- 
ing always  with  all  prayer  and  supplication  in  the  Spirit,  and  watch- 
ing thereunto  with  all  perseverance  and  supplication^  oK  saints.^^ 

Is  it  asked  why  pastors  should  pray  in  a  particular  manner, 
and  with  great  engagedness  of  spirit,  for  all  the  saints?  I  reply, 
that  this  duty  results — 

(1.)  From  the  near  relation  which  Christians  sustain  to  one  an- 
other ;  a  relation  more  intimate,  honorable,  and  lasting,  than  that 
which  children  sustain  to  their  parents. 
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Children  and  other  earthly  kindred  are  bound  to  us  by  blood 
and  natural  affection ;  but  death  soon  seyera  this  feeble  tie.  Saints 
are  united  by  one  Holy  Spirit  together  in  one  Lord.  The  chord 
which  connects  them  is  a  hearenly  and  ererlasting  one,  and  their 
transition  fix)m  this  life  to  a  future  one  will  serve  to  bind  them 
still  closer.  In  heayen,  shall  be  fully  exhibited  that  glorious  union 
of  the  saints  to  one  another,  and  of  aU  to  himself  for  which  the 
Sayiour  prayed  and  died :  ''  I  in  them,  and  thou  in  me,  that  they 
may  be  one,  eyen  as  we  are  one ;  that  they  may  be  made  perfect 
in  one."    (John  xvii  22,  28.) 

Here  let  me  observe,  that  in  relation  to  the  22d  yerse,  jiurt 
quoted,  Socinus  (Cont.  Wick.,  c.  6)  attempts  to  convert  its  words 
into  an  argument  against  the  divinity  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
He  says,  "  Christ  is  npt  of  the  same  essence  with  the  Father ;  but 
has  with  him  only  a  unity  of  wUl,  such  a  unity  as  his  redeemed 
ones  have  with  him :  for  they  are  one  in  Christ,  not  by  a  unity  of 
essence,  but  a  oneness  of  will.  Our  proposition  is  evidently  true," 
he  adds,  '^because  Jesus  here  likens  the  oneness  of  believers  with 
himself,  to  his  oneness  with  the  Father." 

To  set  aside  this  erroneous  comment,  it  is  sufficient  to  ask :  Does 
our  Lord  here  say  that  he  has  no  other  oneness  with  the  Father 
than  that  of  which  his  union  with  his  people  exhibits  a  likeness? 
Not  at  all :  yet,  it  is  upon  this  false  assumption  that  the  whole 
argument  of  the  Socinian  chief  rests.  Besides,  the  words  of  the 
Saviour  express  only  a  similitude  of  oneness  in  a  certain  respect, 
not  an  equal  oneness  in  all  respects ;  just  as  his  words  do  in  Matt, 
v.  48 :  "  Be  ye  therefore  perfect,  even  as  your  Father  which  is  in 
heaven  is  perfect." 

But,  nevertheless,  the  union  of  believers  to  Christ  is  most  mftf- 
mate.  There  is  a  mysterious  glory  in  it.  The  connecting  tie  is 
that  Holy  Spirit  whose  work  is  perfect ;  and  in  heaven,  where 
"the  Lamb's  wife,"  having  made  herself  ready,  shall  appear 
"  without  spot  or  wrinkle,"  that  union  shall  be  manifested  in  all 
its  extent  and  perfection.  But  let  me  hasten  to  say,  that,  standing 
here  thus  united  to  Christ  and  to  "all  the  saints,"  our  prayers 
must  correspond  with  that  high  relation.  As  being  "  partakers  of 
the  same  divine  nature,"  as  children  by  regeneration  and  adoption 
of  one  heavenly  Father,  as  members  of  the  same  body,  as  soldiers 
engaged  under  one  chief  in  the  same  conflict,  as  travellers  on  the 
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same  liigliway,  and  as  fellow-hei!^  of  an  eternal  inheritanoe  in 
gloiy,  the  saints  should  occupy  a  particular  place  in  our  supplica- 
tions. With  what  weight  did  their  spiritual  prosperity  press  upon 
the  hearts  of  the  apostles  I  "  I  have,"  said  John,  "  no  greater  joy 
than  that  my  children  walk  in  the  truth."  "  I  live/'  said  Paul, 
"if  ye  stand  fast  in  the  Lord."  So  now  we  must  habitually  say 
at  the  throne  of  grace,  "Let  there  be  dew  upon  Israel;"  "Feed 
thine  inheritance,  and  lift  them  up  for  ever;"  "Help,  Lord  I  for 
the  godly  man  ceaseth ;"  "  Let  grace  abound  to  all  who  love  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity;"  "For  my  brethren  and  com- 
panions' sake,  we  must  say.  Peace  be  within  thee:  because  of  the 
house  of  the  Lord  our  God,  I  will  seek  thy  good." 

(2.)  The  duty  of  praying  for  "all  saints"  also  results  from  the 
feet,  that  they  are  "  the  eocodlent  of  (he  earth  " — "  a  choseii  generation  " 
— "  a  holy  nation."  Their  moral  worth  is  vastly  greater  than  that 
of  multitudes  of  ungodly  men,  formed  into  either  dvil  or  literary 
societies.  They  constitute  "  the  house  of  the  Lord  " — "  the  habita- 
tion of  God,  through  the  Holy  Spirit" — "  a  building  fitly  framed 
together,  and  growing  up  into  an  holy  temple  in  the  Lord" — "a 
body,  joined  together,  and  compacted  by  that  which  every  joint 
supplieth,  and  in  which  there  is  to  be  an  effectual  working,  in  the 
measure  of  every  part,  to  the  increase  of  the  whole."  (Ephes.  ii. 
21 ;  iv.  16.) 

But  will  not  God  surely  bring  his  saints  to  the  enjoyment  of 
everlasting  glory?  and  if  he  will  preserve  them  unto  his  heavenly 
kingdom,  do  they  not  stand  in  less  need  of  our  prayers  than  those 
who  are  still  afar  off?  Jehovah,  it  is  true,  who  hath  effectually 
called,  will  glorify  his  saints.  But,  be  it  observed,  that  there  is 
an  established  order  in  accomplishing  this  work,  and  thai  order 
requires  the  intervention  of  the  prayers  of  the  Church.  K,  there- 
fore, we  desire  that  our  fellow-travellers  on  the  heavenly  road 
shall  be  supported  and  guided  all  their  journey  through,  we  must 
pray  especially  for  them.  "  I,  the  Lord,  have  spoken  it,  and  I 
will  do  it."  Is  it  then  unnecessary  to  pray  ?  No,  indeed ;  for  it 
is  immediately  added,  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  Yet  for  all  these 
things  I  will  be  inquired  of  by  the  house  of  Israel,  to  do  it  for 
them." 

In  praying  for  all  the  saints,  the  pastor  will  remember,  of  course, 
that  portion  of  them  which  is  committed  to  his  pastoral  care, 
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and  will  supplicate  with  a  special  reCbrence  to  the  states  of  ihoM 
of  this  number  who  are  inyolved  in  trouble  of  mind,  laboring 
under  the  pressure  of  affliction,  exposed  to  any  threatening  evili 
or  giving  any  evidence  of  backsliding,  though  such  may  not  be 
present  in  the  worshipping  assembly. 

Prayer  for  those  who  decline  in  religion  is  always  better 
received  than  reproof,  and  may  be  happily  used  for  their  reoov- 
ery  when  reproof  would  be  an  imprudent  measure.  But  let  no 
pastor  discover  his  displeasure  at  particular  persons  by  his  public 
prayers.  Those  who  do  this,  degrade  the  sacred  office:  ''they 
know  not  what  mannerof  spirit  they  are  of."  Compassion  and 
benevolence  towards  others  must  leaven  our  hearts  in  prayer; 
otherwise  we  cannot  say,  as  our  Lord  hath  taught  us,  ''Forgive  us 
our  trespasses,  as  we  forgive  those  who  trespass  against  us." 

There  may  be  occasions  on  which  a  minister  of  the  Word  is 
unjustly  treated  by  persons  under  his  pastoral  care,  and  it  may 
be  his  duty  to  complain  of  such  at  the  throne  of  grace.  In  those 
cases,  let  his  complaints  be  made  in  secret  prayer,  and  his  sup* 
plications  be  offered  up  at  the  same  time  for  the  conversion  of  all 
who  despitef  uUy  use  him  and  persecute  him. 

2.  Another  prominent  subject  of  petition  in  pubUc  prayer 
by  the  pastor  is,  the  conversion  of  sinners.  For  this  end  the 
ministiy  was  instituted ;  for  this  end  the  gospel  is  to  be  preached. 
The  conversion  of  sinners  is  necessary  to  the  perpetuation  of  the 
Church:  hence  our  Lord  directed  his  disciples  to  pray,  "thy 
kingdom  come,"  and  to  be  solicitous  that  more  laborers  should  be 
sent  into  the  harvest-field.  Especially  should  pastors  pray  that 
sinners  should  be  turned  from  their  evil  ways  to  Gtod:  for  this  is 
the  Divine  command,  "  Ye  that  make  menticm  of  the  Lord,  keep 
not  silence,  and  give  him  no  rest  until  he  make  Jerusalem  a  name 
and  a  praise  in  the  earth." 

SuppUcation  of  this  kind,  is  but  asking  a  blessing  upon  a 
pastor's  own  labors  in  the  field.  How  then  can  he  forbear  to 
entreat  that  the  Word  may  be  accompanied  with  Divine  power, 
and  that  new  aooesedons  may  be  m^e  to  the  sacramental  host  of 
God  ?    This  part  of  duty  in  prayer  is  scarcely  ever  neglected. 

It  has  however  been  asked,  How  &r  is  a  pastor  authorized  to 
pray  for  any  particular  person  by  name,  who  is  in  a  distant  land 
and  remote  from  the  worshipping  assembly?    For  instance:  A 
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miniBter  in  one  of  our  city  churclies  prayed  that  God  would  bless 
a  convert  from  IsJamifim  in  Asia,  mentioning  him  by  name,  '*if 
he  were  yet  alive."  Ib  such  an  act  to  be  commended  and  imitated? 
In  reply  to  these  questions,  I  would  observe,  first,  that  mentioning 
names  in  public  prayer,  even  of  those  who  belong  to  the  society, 
after  their  names  have  been  read,  with  their  request  for  the  prayer 
of  the  church,  is  not  necessary,  and  by  no  means  to  be  com* 
mended ;  second,  that  it  is  hardly  to  be  permitted  that  a  pastor 
shall  introduce  by  name,  in  public  prayer,  a  person  who  is  a 
stranger  to  the  greater  part  oi  the  church,  and  of  whose  par- 
ticular circumstances,  from  his  remote  situation,  we  can  have  no 
knowledge  at  the  present  time.  Prayer  is  an  act  of  social  worship. 
The  church  must  pray  with  the  understanding,  as  well  as  with 
the'  heart.  Every  duty  of  the  church  in  relation  to  the  welfere 
of  her  distant  members,  vriU  be  comprehended  in  her  supplica- 
tions for  "all  the  saints." 

8.  A  third  protoiuent  subject  of  petition  by  the  pastor  in  pub- 
lic social  worship,  is,  the  enlargement  of  the  visible  Church  of  Ood 
in  this  world.  This,  you  will  perceive,  is  connected  with  the  duty 
of  praying  for  the  conversion  of  sinners,  through  the  effectual 
operation  of  the  Word  just  preached  upon  the  hearts  of  those  who 
heard  it.  This  latter  has  more  particularly  in  view  the  conver- 
sion of  those  who  enjoy,  in  Christian  lands,  the  ministrations  of 
the  gospel :  but  the  former  has  respect  to  missionary  efforts ;  to 
the  conversion  of  nations  still  in  darkness ;  to  the  spread  of  truth 
abroad;  and  to  the  removal  of  all  those  obstacles  which  have 
hitherto  obstructed  the  onward  march  of  pujce  Christianity,  and 
checked  the  enlargement  of  the  Church  among  the  Gentiles. 

Early  in  the  dispensation  of  mercy  to  the  human  &mily,  did 
God  declare,  that  through  the  appointed  Bedeemer,  "  the  seed  of 
Abraham,"  all  the  families  of  the  earth  should  be  blessed.  With 
delight  did  the  saints  subsequently  dwell  upon  this  fstct,  that  all 
nations  should  see  the  salvation  of  God,  and  that  all  "  should  call 
him  blessed  who  should  procure  that  salvation,  and  the  whole 
earth  in  process  of  time  be  filled  with  his  glory."  The  promised 
Saviour  came  to  Zk>n;  he  wrought  gloriously,  triumphed  over 
the  prince  of  darkness,  abd  made  not  Jerusalem  and  Judea  only, 
but  the  whole  world,  the  theatre  of  his  operations.  '  The  Gentiles 
were  called;  parts  of  the  earth  were  enlightened  and  Christian- 
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ized ;  but  mucli  land  remains  to  be  conquered  and  possessed  by 
the  tribes.  And  are  they  not  at  this  day  moying,  and  going  up 
to  the  noble  conflict ;  and  shall  not  prayer  be  incessantly  made 
by  pastors  for  their  success?  Surely,  the  words  of  the  prophet 
mark  out  the  duty  of  every  Christian  minister  in  this  respect : 
"For  Zion's  sake  I  will  not  hold  my  peace,  for  Jerusalem's  sake  I 
will  not  rest,  until  the  righteousness  thereof  go  forth  as  bright* 
ness,  and  the  salvation  thereof  as  a  lamp  that  bumeth."  (Isa. 
Ixii.  1.) 

For  encouragement  in  thus  praying,  how  much  hath  God 
spoken  in  his  Word  I  How  numerous  and  rich  are  his  promises  I 
What  glorious  things  are  spoken  of  the  final  victory  of  Zion  over 
all  her  foes  I  "  Her  King  shall  reign  firom  sea  to  sea,  from  the 
rivers  unto  the  ends  of  the  earth."  "All  the  Ghentiles  shall  see 
thy  righteousness,"  saith  the  prophet  Isaiah,  "and  all  kings  thy 
glory." 

The  last  clause  of  this  prophecy,  a  Jewish  writer  has  used  as  an 
argument  against  the  Christian  fiuth.  "It  is  here  promised  to 
Zion  J'  he  says,  "that  the  Israel  of  God  shall  be  very  glorious  in 
the  days  of  the  Messiah,  so  that  all  kings  shall  submit  to  him, 
and  see  the  glory  of  his  Church :  but  this  has  not  yet  been  ful- 
filled, therefore  the  Messiah  has  not  yet  come." 

I  reply,  briefly,  that  this  prediction  cannot  refer  to  the  day  of 
the  Messiah's  manifestation  in  the  flesh,  for  the  same  prophet  tells 
us  that  then  he  should  "be  despised  and  rejected  of  men."  But 
the  prophecy  must  refer  to  events  under  the  new^  dispensation,  to 
be  introduced  by  the  Messiah  in  person.  Now  that  dispensation 
actually  came  after  the  day  of  Pentecost.  It  stiJl  exists,  but  is 
not  yet  terminated.  Before  it  closes,  the  prediction,  which  is  now 
in  progress,  shall  receive  its  foil  and  glorious  accomplishment. 
"All  the  Gentiles  shall  come  to  the  light  of  the  Church,  and  all 
kings  shall  see  her  glory." 

In  looking  back  on  past  dispensations,  we  find  that  God  has 
exercised  a  sovereign  pleasure  with  respect  to  the  exact  times 
when  he  should  fulfil  his  Word.  He  promised  to  give  to  Abra 
ham's  descendants  by  Sarah  the  whole  of  the  land  of  Canaan. 
This  promise  was  partiaDy  ftilfilled  in  the'  days  of  Joshua,  but  its 
complete  fulfilment  did  not  occur  until  the  reigns  of  David  and 
Solomon.    So  it  will  be  at  the  "end  of  these  days,"  that  the  pre- 
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dictions  and  promises  in  relation  to  the  glory  of  tlie  Churcli  shall 
receive  their  ftill  accomplishment. 

Besides,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  predicted  glory  of  the 
Church  shall  consist  in  her  purity  and  spirituality,  and  not  in 
worldly  grandeur  and  visible  splendor. 

Here,  while  pressing  the  duty  of  pastoral  prayer  for  the  en- 
largement of  the  Church  throughout  the  earth,  let  me  remind 
you  that  it  was  usual  with  the  primitive  Christians  to  pray  for  the 
conversion  of  the  whole  world  to  the  gospel  fidth.  This  fact, 
which  is  very  interesting  to  us,  we  are  told  by  Father  Origen, 
that  "  The  Gentiles  wondered,  when  they  heard  such  prayer  drop 
from  the  lips  of  the  despised  Nazarenes,  who  were  but  as  a  hand- 
ful of  corn  upon  the  top  of  the  mountains."  Celsus,  the  philos- 
opher, whose  heart  was  fired  with  rage  against  the  Christians, 
raised  a  contemptuous  laugh  at  what  he  considered  to  be  an 
absurd  and  extravagant  prayer.  He  said:  ^^(nt  6  rovro  oiofievo^, 
oiSev  ovSev ; "  that  is,  "  he  thought  such  a  imiversal  agreement  in 
one  mode  of  religious  belief  a  perfect  chimera,  and  those  who 
prayed  for  it  deserved  the  contempt  of  men  of  understanding." 

Eegardless  of  the  sneers  of  this  self-conceited  philosopher,  the 
Christians  continued  to  pray  for  the  conversion  of  the  world,  until 
corruptions  seated  themselves  in  the  vitals  of  the  Church,  and 
many  lights  in  her  courts  were  extinguished.  Some  thought  that 
the  external  prosperity  of  the  Church  under  the  reign  of  Constan- 
tine,  was  the  promised  millennium!  The  Scriptures  on  this  subject 
were  sadly  misinterpreted.  Presently,  as  the  darkness  thickened 
under  the  sway  of  "  the  man  of  sin,  seated  in  the  temple  of  God," 
the  principal  doctrines  of  the  gospel  were  untaught;  the  prophe- 
cies relating  to  the  subjection  of  the  whole  world  to  the  Saviour's 
sceptre,  were  not  studied  in  their  series  and  connection ;  and,  down 
to  A.  D.  1600,  the  ancient  prayer  for  the  "  conversion  of  the 
world,"  excepting  as  this  event  was  contemplated  in  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  was  no  longer  heard  in  the  churches.  The  book  of  Reve- 
lation by  John,  beyond  the  first  three  chapters,  was  a  sealed  book. 

But  it  pleased  God,  as  years  rolled  away,  after  the  Reformation, 
to  awaken  the  minds  of  certain  learned  and  pious  men  to  the 
study  of  the  prophecies  of  Daniel  and  Isaiah,  in  connection  with 
those  things  which  the  apostle  John  on  the  isle  of  Patmos  heard 
and  saw  in  vision.    The  result  was,  the  fullest  conviction  that  the 
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conyersion  of  the  whole  world  was  promised  and  predicted.  God  has 
so  spoken ;  his  words  admitted  of  no  other  interpretation ;  the  na- 
tions should  be  blessed  with  the  blessing  of  faithful  Abraham ;  the 
whole  earth  should  be  filled  with  the  knowledge  and  glory  of  the 
Saviour.  Another  result  was,  the  revival  in  the  churches  of  the 
prayer  of  the  primitive  Christians  for  '*  the  conversion  of  the  world." 
The  Church  of  Scotland  by  her  "  Memorial,"  stirred  up  the  hearts  of 
Christians  to  pray  every  where  for  the  enlargement  of  the  Church 
by  missionary  efforts,  for  the  liberation  of  all  nations  from  the 
power  of  the  prince  of  darkness,  and  from  the  fetters  of  gross 
error,  superstition,  and  wickedness. 

Let,  then,  the  pastor  pray  especially  for  this  great  mercy.  Let 
him  supplicate,  that  millions  yet  unborn  may  see  the  salvation  of 
God,  and  that  the  glory  of  the  Divine  Redeemer  may  be  displayed 
before  all  people,  and  his  Spirit  descend  like  floods  upon  the  dry 
ground. 

I  have  here  fixed  your  attention  upon  three  important  subjects, 
to  be  comprehended  in  public  pastoral  prayer ;  while  you  need 
not  be  reminded,  that  such  prayer  will  of  course  embrace  those  pe- 
titions which  the  ordinary  wants  and  circumstances  of  a  Christian 
congregation  naturally  prompt. 

On  the  questions  as  to  hoio  often  is  the  pastor  to  offer  up  prayer 
at  one  season  of  pubUc  worship  in  one  place  ?  and,  when  is  prayer 
to  be  introduced?  the  reply  to  be  made  is,  that  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
tures give  us  no  particular  rule  to  be  observed  in  this  branch  of 
duty.  They  permit  us  to  adopt  those  regulations  of  order,  or  such 
ordinances  for  conducting  public  worship,  as  shall  appear  to  be 
most  convenient  and  edifying.  Hence  various  denominations 
have  various  modes. 

Some  however  contend,  that  we  ought  to  open  our  worship  with 
prayer,  as  we  need  divine  grace  to  render  immediately  every  act 
of  worship  acceptable.  Others  alfirm  that  prayer  is  a  most  solemn 
act  of  worship,  and  that  to  prepare  the  heart  for  it,  singing  is 
a  very  suitable  exercise.  The  question  of  preference  is  not 
entitled  to  a  serious  dispute.  It  is  of  more  moment  to  preserve 
the  order  which  the  Church  to  which  we  belong  has  adopted,  than 
to  insist  upon  innovations  which  are  not  always  improvements. 

Again,  whether  prayer  shall  be  offered  up  in  the  public  worship 
,  of  God,  once,  twice,  or  thrice,  is  also  a  matter  to  be  left  to  the 
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judgment  of  the  Church.  There  appears  to  be  a  call,  arising  from 
the  very  ordinances  of  worship,  that  we  should  address  the  Lord 
more  than  once  in  prayer.  It  seems  very  proper  that  we  should 
supplicate  the  Divine  aid  before  sermon ;  hence,  all  the  churches 
are  seen  to  do  it.  In  like  manner,  after  the  Word  of  God  is 
preached,  shall  we  not  unite  to  give  thanks  for  this  mercy,  and 
pray  for  a  blessing  upon  the  Word  spoken?  Surely  the  duty  is 
obvious.  The  hearing  of  the  Word  is  adapted  to  awaken  serious 
thoughts,  and  to  prepare  the  mind  for  prayer.  Accordingly,  in  the 
early  Christian  assemblies,  we  are  told  prayer  usually  followed  the 
sermon.  And  though  the  Church  of  England  (attaching,  as  she 
does,  less  importance  than  we  do  to  the  ordinance  of  preaching) 
has  reversed  this  order,  yet  even  she,  with  many  popish  vestments 
hanging  around  her,  cannot  dismiss  the  assembly  without  a  short 
supplication. 

The  customs  of  the  Protestant  churches  have  fixed  upon  one  of 
the  prayers  offered  up  in  public  worship  by  the  pastor,  as  being 
that  which  should  be  more  full,  and  comprehend  the  various  de- 
sires and  wants  of  the  Church,  particular  and  catholic.  Hence  it 
is  usually  called  the  long  prayer ,  and  is  made  before  the  delivery 
of  the  sermon.  In  this  prayer  particularly,  the  pastor  must 
observe  the  order  which  I  have  recommended  in  Lecture  V.  He 
must  be  more  copious  in  his  praises,  and  requests,  and  pleadings, 
casting  the  eye  of  his  mind  around  upon  the  circumstances  and 
wants  of  those  whom  he  leads  in  prayer,  and  upon  the  various 
interests  of  the  whole  militant  Church,  and  upon  the  state  of  the 
world  at  large. 

But,  in  this  longer  prayer,  three  defects  which  pastors  betray, 
are  to  be  carefully  guarded  against,  namely : 

(1.)  Some  drop  the  language  of  direct  supplication,  and  use  the 
didactic  style  of  preaching  the  Word.  This  feulty  mode  of  praying 
may  discover  versatility  of  talent,  and  admit  of  rhetorical  touches, 
but  it  subtracts  i&rom  the  spirit  of  prayer,  while  it  assumes  the 
dress  of  instruction  to  Almighty  God.  When  it  becomes  familiar 
to  the  hearers,  however  favorably  it  first  fell  upon  their  ears, 
whatever  admiration  of  the  beauties  of  diction  it  first  awakened, 
it  presently  fails  to  excite,  devotional  feelings,  and  to  lead  the 
heart  to  respond  to  petitions  which  are  so  exceedingly  few.  Let 
the  general  strain  of  prayer  then  be  an  anttver  to  that-  question 
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which  a  gracious  God  and  Father  asks  us,  whenever,  in  the  spirit 
of  prayer,  we  approach  his  throne  of  grace :  "  What  wilt  thou  that 
I  shall  do  unto  thee  ?"    "  Open  thy  mouth  wide,  and  I  will  fill  it." 

(2.)  Another  defect  in  the  long  prayer  is  this :  Some  pastors,  in 
this  prayer,  make  very  intelligible  references  to  the  particular  sins 
which  certain  persons  in  the  congregation  have  lately  committed, 
and  express,  indirectly,  censures  of  their  conduct.  This  mode 
often  excites  the  resentment  of  those  who  are  thus  prayed  at,  and 
leads  the  assembly  in  prayer,  £rom  what  concerns  the  whole,  to 
what  relates  to  individuals  as  sinners. 

(8.)  Some  pastors  continue  too  long  in  prayer.  The  Pharisees 
naade  long  prayers.  The  prayers  of  the  synagogue  were  oppres- 
sively long,  a  fault  which  our  Saviour  condemned;  a  fault  of 
which  many  of  the  infirm  in  worship  have  a  just  reason  to  com- 
plain: for  prayer  is  an  exercise  of  elevation;  it  calls  for  much 
abstraction  from  the  world  of  sense ;  a  spirit  that  will  converse 
only  with  God.  Now,  the  minds  of  worshippers  in  general  can- 
not  stand  at  that  elevation,  nor  be  wrapped  up  in  that  abstraction,^ 
during  an  hour.  Besides,  regard  should  be  had  by  the  pastor  to 
his  immediate  subsequent  duties,  in  reading  and  .preaching  the 
Word  of  God,  and  to  the  infirmities  of  the  aged  in  the  worship- 
ping assembly.  Some  err,  in  this  respect.  They  love  to  hear 
themselves  pray,  and  protract  the  exercise  to  the  wearying  of 
others.  If  we  think  that  our  gift  for  any  religious  exercise  is 
good,  we  shall,  unless  grace  prevent,  be  too  fond  of  dlsr^laying  it 

The  shorter  prayer  is  to  follow  the  sermon.  But  fiist,  let  it  not 
be  too  short  Its  length  ought,  in  some  measure,  to  be  rtgulated 
by  the  length  of  the  preceding  sermon,  the  nature  of  the  subject 
of  the  discourse,  and  the  intervention  of  other  occafiional  exer- 
cises, such  as  the  administration  of  the  sacraments.  Secondly,  if 
any  thing  of  moment  has  been  forgo1«ten  in  the  long  prayer,  it 
ought  to  be  introduced  into  the  shorter,  to  which  the  Lord's 
Prayer  may  sometimecs  be  happily  appended.  Thirdly,  let  not 
the  shorter  prayer  be  slovenly  performed,  and  hurried  over  in  a 
low  tone  of  voice,  as  if  the  preacher  were  tired  of  the  exercise  of 
worship,  and  anxious  to  have  done  with  it  Fourthly,  let  the 
shorter  prayer  be  enriched  with  thanksgivings ;  let  it  supplicate  a 
blessing  upon  the  Word  spoken,  and  contain  a  happy  reference  to 
the  subject  discussed.    Formerly,  it  was  the  custom  of  the  Ee- 
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fonaed  Church  to  introduce  into  the  short  prayer,  supplication 
for  the  nation  and  its  rulers.  This  arrangement  has  its  use ;  for 
it  is  certain  that  distinct  subjects  of  prayer  are  not  so  easily 
forgotten  when  they  occupy  an  assigned  place.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  the  pastor  must  ordinarily  pray  for  "  kings,  and  all  that  are 
in  authority  in  the  land." 

But  there  are  additional  prayers  to  be  offered  up,  on  occasions 
of  the  administration  of  the  sacraments.  To  these  prayers,  as 
well  as  to  those  which  are  to  be  made  by  the  pastor  when  he 
visits  families  and  the  sick,  I  shall  refer  when  I  come  in  course 
to  speak  of  those  parochial  duties  incumbent  on  pastors.  Here, 
it  wiU  be  sufficient  to  observe  again,  that  the  Evangelical  Pastor 
should,  more  than  others,  "give  himself  unto  prayer."  He 
should  pray  in  his  study,  while  engaged  in  composing  his  ser- 
mons. Such  prayer  will  repress  in  his  mind  the  pride  of  know- 
ledge, divert  his  mind  from  unprofitable  speculations,  rouse  him 
to  feel  his  dependence  upon  God,  and  his  own  entire  "inability 
"to  give  an  increase  to  the  seed  which  he  sows,  and  to  the  plants 
which  he  waters,"  and  to  ask  for  special  aid  and  blessing,  and 
dispose  hinx  to  infuse  into  his  compositions  more  of  the  vitality 
and  tenderness  of  religion. 

The  pastor  should  be  regular  in  maintaining  domestic  worship^ 
by  reading  the  Scriptures,  and  by  prayer.  If  circumstances 
should  admit,  he  should  make  short  comments  upon  the  portion 
of  God's  Word  while  reading  it,  for  the  better  instruction  of  all 
in  his  household.  The  Puritan  divines,  when  ejected  under  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth  from  their  parishes,  and  prohibited  from 
preaching  the  Word  publicly,  were  kindly  received  into  the 
houses  of  nobles  and  gentlemen,  and  requested  to  officiate  as 
chaplains.  This  they  did ;  and  in  conducting  morning  and  even- 
ing devotions,  did  great  good.  In  those  domestic  establishments 
God  gave  them  many  converts,  as  seals  to  their  restricted  min- 
istry. 

Need  I  say,  that  the  pastor  should  pray,  when  requested,  by 
the  family  which  he  visits,  and  at  the  close  of  a  religious  confer- 
ence with  two  or  more  of  the  pious?  Should  he  not  lift  up  his 
heart  to  God  when  he  enters  the  pulpit,  and  is  about  to  preach 
that  Word,  the  efficacy  of  which  depends  not  upon  the  strength 
of  his  logical  powers,  and  the  charms  of  his  superior  eloquence, 
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but  upoii  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit?  "Who  is  Paul,  and  who 
is  ApoUos,  but  miniatera  by  whom  ye  believed?"  "Not  by  might, 
nor  by  power,  but  by  my  Spirit,  saith  the  LorcL" 

And  on  various  other  occasions  which  suit  the  exercise,  the 
pastor  should  ask  to  introduce  prayer,  as  befitting  and  profitable. 
But  here,  not  an  overwrought  zeal,  but  prudence,  should  be  dis* 
played,  lest  prayer  should  be  pressed  when  the  work  to  be  pres- 
ently done,  and  the  circumstances  of  a  family,  do  not  accord  well 
with  that  solemn  exercise. 

But  whUe  the  pastor  is  to  be  a  man  of  prayer,  let  him  not  be 
wanting  either  in  hospitality  or  in  charity  to  the  poor.  Let  him 
hot  be  avaricious  while  he  prays  much,  and  give  the  people  who 
observe  his  disposition  to  make  a  gain  of  godliness,  to  have  just 
reason  to  say :  "  He  is  ready  to  pray,  for  words  are  cheap ;  but 
his  heart  is  ni^ardly,  and  his  hand  is  never  extended  in  deeds  of 
melting  charity." 

I  shall  conclude  my  remarks  in  relation  to  this  pastoral  duty, 
by  refreshing  your  memories  with  the  few  canons  which  regu- 
late it 

i.  Let  the  pastor,  for  this  public  duty,  be  diligent  "to  know 
the  state  of  his  flock." 

ii.  Let  him  seek  in  this  public  duty  the  aids  of  the  "Spirit 
I  of  grace  and  supplication."  The  commission  to  preach  the  "Word 
does  not  remove  the  poverty  of  a  pastor's  own  resources,  nor 
subdue  the  corruptions  of  his  own  heart.  He  must  receive 
^Divine  influences  to  pray  by  faith,  with  humility  and  holy  fer- 
vency. 

iii.  Let  the  pastor,  in  prayer,  accommodate  himself  to  the 
intellect  and  the  infirmities  of  those  with  whom  he  prays.  The 
many  require  plain  language,  language  in  which  the  heart  is 
wont  to  express  itself  in  the  momentous  concerns  of  religion* 
Surely,  simplicity  is  every  thing  in  supplication.  Bhetorical 
flourishes  are  out  of  place  in  this  solemn  exercise. 

iv.  Let  the  pastor,  as  I  have  before  taught,  avoid  the  evil 
of  a  distressing  prolixity  in  prayer.  What  is  said  by  P,  De 
Aliaco  on  this  subject,  forms  an  excellent  canon:  "In  divino 
oflBlcio,  non  tarn  onerosa  prolixitas,  quam  devota  et  integra  bre* 
vitas  servatur." 

Li  the  discharge  of  this  pastoral  duty,  it  is  obvious  that 
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much  will  depend  upon  habitual  intercourse  with  God,  and 
upon  the  enjoyment  of  his  special  presence  in  prayer.  Hence 
every  serious  mind  will  inquire,  How  shall  I  be  able  to  ascertain 
that  I  have  at  any  time  the  special  grace  of  God  in  prayer? 

To  aid  such  an  inquirer,  I  shall  here  remark  that  the  new 
man  in  Christ  Jesus  is  distinguished  by  a  happy  combination 
of  all  the  graces  of  the  divine  life,  and  that  those  graces  live 
together  in  the  same  renewed  mind,  and  are  so  many  evolutions 
of  one  great  principle.  Whenever,  therefore,  any  one  grace  is 
brought  prominently  forward  into  exercise,  the  Christian  may 
be  assured  that  all  the  graces  do  exist  in  his  soul ;  for  they  are 
inseparably  connected  together,  though  in  certain  circumstances, 
and  on  particular  occasions,  but  one  grace  is  strongly  exhibited 
to  one's  consciousness.  Sometimes  in  prayer,  naked  faith  in  the 
Divine  Word,  without  strong  movements  of  the  affections,  with- 
out any  increase  of  comfort  and  joy,  is  brought  into  vigorous 
ezerdse ;  so  that  the  heart,  in  wrestling  -with  Q^d,  says  with  the 
ancient  patriarch,  "  I  will  not  let  thee  go,  except  thou  bless  me." 

Sometimes  in  prayer,  the  heart  sinks  deep  into  self-loathing 
and  self-abasement,  and  is  not  so  immediately  conscious  of  an 
overcoming  faith,  or  of  any  special  warmth  of  the  affection :  it  is 
brought  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  not  so  much  to  admire  and  appreciate 
the  excellencies  of  Christ,  as  to  survey  its  own  sins,  to  feel  its  own 
vileness,  and  to  say,  "  I  abhor  myself,  and  repent  in  dust  and  ashes." 

Again:  In  other  circumstances,  hve  will  melt  the  heart  in 
prayer,  and  stand  out  in  bold  relief,  as  a  grace  that  rises  above 
either  repentance  or  faith.  The  Christian  then  feels  that  he  is 
ealled  "to  love  much,  because  much  has  been  forgiven  him." 
Whether  his  Saviour  will  own  him  or  not,  whether  his  faith  is 
weak  or  strong,  he  does  not  at  the  moment  stop  to  inquire :  he 
is  conscious  that  the  Saviour  is  most  precious,  and  that  he  does 
lore  him  in  sincerity. 

Once  again:  Clumge  the  circumstances  of  the  Christian,  let 
new  trials  await  him,  and  his  soul  feels  sorely  the  pressure  of 
affliction.  Then,  sometimes  in  prayer,  patience,  fortitude,  and 
acquiescence  with  the  Divine  will,  will  be  the  predominant  ex- 
ercises of  his  soul.  His .  heart  will  bow  submissively,  and  be 
disposed  to  say,  "  I  was  dumb,  I  opened  not  my  mouth,  because 
thou  didst  it." 
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On  other  occasions,  and  in  other  circumstanoes,  the  heart  of 
the  believer  in  prayer,  will  be  inspired  "with  sympathy  for  the 
heathen,  or  for  Christians  under  persecution,  or  be  actuated  in  a 
high  degree  by  the  love  of  the  brethren,  or  by  zeal  for  the 
brighter  displays  of  the  glory  of  God  among  the  nations. 

Be  it  then  remembered,  that  under  Divine  influence,  some  one 
particular  grace  will,  in  prayer,  be  called  out  to  view  by  circum- 
stances and  fit  occasions,  when  the  heart  of  the  Christian  is 
enlarged  at  the  throne  of  grace.  Keeping  this  fact  before  us, 
we  can  be  at  no  loss  to  ascertain  when  we  enjoy  the  special 
presence  of  God  in  prayer ;  for  the  evidence  wiU  be  found  in  the 
conscious  exercise  of  any  one  grace  of  the  divine  life  when  we 
pray. 

Mark,  then,  that  the  special  presence  of  God  in  prayer,  is 
plainly  indicated  by  holy  trembling  of  the  heart  in  our  ap» 
proaches  to  God,  and  in  our  attempts  to  address  his  awful  ma* 
jesty ;  or  by  the  holy  ardor  of  our  desires,  deep  anxiety  to  obtain 
the  smallest  token  for  good ;  or  by  penitential  exercises  of  the  soul, 
when  one  nioums  over  his  sins,  laments  over  the  hardness  of  his 
heart,  and  lies  low  before  the  mercy-seat,  we  are  sure  that  he  is 
imbued  with  the  spirit  of  grace  and  supplication.  But,  in  the 
absence  of  deep  feelings  of  godly  sorrow,  the  special  presence  of 
God  in  prayer  is  also  signified  feither  by  strong  faith  in  the  Divine 
promises,  or  by  the  heart  taking  a  deep  interest  in  the  work  of 
missions  and  in  the  conversion  of  the  world,  or  feeling  much 
•  sympathy  with  God's  afflicted  children. 

Let  us  not  err  in  judgment  here.  It  is  not,  as  some  think, 
by  rich  consolations  and  joys  alone,  that  we  acquire  evidence 
that  Gt)d  is  near  to  us  when  we  pray ;  but  the  enjoyment  of  his 
special  presence  is  proved  by  the  exhibition  of  any  one  grace 
prominently  in  prayer.  Jacob,  in  wrestHng,  had  the  help  of 
the  Angel  of  the  Covenant :  Job,  when  bereft  of  all  comfort,  but 
actuated  by  ardent  desires  "to  find  God"  in  the  sensible  com- 
munications of  his  love,  had,  at  that  very  moment,  much  grace 
given.  I  therefore  repeat  the  doctrine,  "  to  which  ye  will  do  well 
if  ye  give  heed,"  that  God  is  specially  present  with  us  in  prayer 
when  any  one  grace  is  found  in  vigorous  exercise.  He  may  be 
near  to  sustain  us,  not  only  when  every  difficulty  is  resolved, 
and  when  light  gladdens  the  soul,  but  also  when  we  are  abased, 
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when  we  take  pleasme  in  the  dust  of  Zion,  and  forgetting  our- 
aelves,  ^'weep  with  those  who  weep,  and  rejoice  in  the  gladness 
of  God's  people," 

I  puiposelj  turn  aside,  and  direct  your  attention  to  the  &ct, 
that  the  special  presence  of  Gx>d  is*  evinced  by  any  one  of  the 
graces  of  the  Spirit  vigorously  exercised  in  prayer,  in  order  that 
the  heart  n^y  be  encouraged,  in  depressing  circumstances,  'Ho 
pray  and  not  to  fidnt."  We  are  apt  to  conclude  that,  lively 
peace,  comfort,  and  joy,  are  the  only  evidences  that  God  is  near 
us  when  we  pray.  This  is  a  mistake ;  otherwise  his  divine  hand 
could  not  raise  us  firom  the  dust  of  self-abasement,  and  draw  our 
"  feet  out  of  the  miry  clay ; "  otherwise,  amid  the  darkness  of  the 
prison,  Paul  and  Silas  could  not  have  so  prayed  as  to  unite  with 
their  prayers  loud  songs  of  praise.  But  he  hath  said, "  I  will  be  with 
thee  in  trouble."  When  amid  that  trouble,  there  is  little  to  be  found 
in  the  heart  of  the  sufferer,  save  patient  endurance  and  fortitude. 

Further,  for  your  encouragement  in  offering  up  pastoral  prayer, 
remember  that  you  shall  not  stand  alone.  The  pious  are  near  you 
to  aid  you  in  inquiring  of  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  for  blessings 
needed.  These,  howevei;  few  in  a  congregation,  let  the  pastor 
bring  together  in  a  praying  society,  and  exhort  them  to  call  upon 
the  name  of  the  Lord.  Such  concert  in  prayer  is  implied  in  the 
Saviour's  promise.  Matt  xviii.  20:  "Verily,  I  say  unto  you,  that 
if  two  of  you  shall  agree,  on  earth,  as  touching  any  thing  that 
they  shall  ask,  it  shall  be  done  for  them  of  my  Father  which  is  in 
heav^i:  for  where  two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  my  name, 
there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them."  How  can  a  good  pastor,  intent 
on  the  good  of  souls,  live  lojig  without  the  aid  of  praying  associ- 
ations,  when  this  pronuse  meets  h«  eye  ?  Surely,  it  should  excite 
hxm  to  action,  in  the  way  of  social  prayer  I  But  the  pastor,  to 
gain  his  end,  should  discover  uncommon  diligence  in  introducing 
regular  £amily  worship  among  the  people  of  his  charge.  Domestic 
prayer  is  the  school  for  public  social  prayer.  He  who  can  pray  in 
his  &mily,  unembarrassed  and  ready  in  utterance,  will  soon  be 
qualified  to  lead  in  congregational  prayer-meetings.  This  fact  is 
every  where  manifest  in  the  churches. 

A  pastor  however  may  say,  "  I  can  find  but  one  or  two  per- 
sons  near  me  who  will  undertake  prayer  in  public,  and  but  very 
few  willing  to  attend  prayer-meeting."    In  reply,  the  Word  of 
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God,  as  you  well  know,  does  not  call  erery  ps^tor  to  bestow  his 
labor  upon  fields  richly  cultirated,  and  exhibiting  much  preciovm 
fruit  to  the  eye.  No,  indeed;  some  of  the  Saviour's  servants,  like 
Paul,  and  the  greater  number  of  the  apostlee,  were  directed  to 
work  where  no  one  had  wrought  before  them :  they  were  pioneers' 
into  a  wilderness ;  builders,  who  had  to  convert  rough  stones  into 
shape  and'polish,  for  their  peculiar  building ;  gardeners,  who  en- 
countered thorns  through  all  the  ground  which  they  were  sent  td 
till,  and  to  sow  the  first  seeds.  Their  duties  were  arduous,  and 
their  trials  severe;  but  they  persevered  through  all  diflSicullaes, 
and  triumphed  in  many  places  most  signally. 

Other  ministers  are  employed  in  raising  dilapidated  churches; 
in  restoring,  after  much  declension,  the  decayed  body  of  a  n^- 
lected  Christian  society ;  in  infusing  some  additional  vitality  into 
the  heart,  and  vigor  to  the  members.  Such  is  the  supposed  charge 
of  the  pastor  who  says,  "  I  have  few  persons  to  aid  me  publicly 
with  their  prayers.  Religion  is  in  a  low  state ;  *  few  come  to  the 
solemn  feasts,  and  the  ways  of  Zion  do  mourn.'  What  can  be 
done  to  revive  us  again  ?"  A  response  to  this  inquiry  stands  but 
in  bold  relief  from  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  It  is  this :  Preach  the 
Word  faithfiilly ;  and  instead  of  being  employed  in  the  first  in- 
stance in  building  new  and  costly  meeting-houses,  and  embellish- 
ing them  to  please  the  eye  with  feshionable  decorations,  draw 
the  pious  around  you  into  praying  associations.  If  the  pastor  is 
obliged  to  begin  such  an  institute — "  such  a  church  in  a  house" — 
with  but  two  or  three  near  him,  with  a  nimiber  of  souls  not  ex- 
ceeding that  iiOL  Noah's  ark,  let  him  go  forward  without  noise  or 
parade  in  the  good  work.  Praying  societies,  if  pastors  are  fiuthfrd 
and  wise,  never  fail  to  secure  their  own  growth  and  increase,  and 
to  promote  the  interests  of  religion.  How  many  revivals  of  reli- 
gion, how  many  wonderful  displays  of  the  power  of  the  gospel, 
have  begun  at  prayer-meetiQgs ! 

And  can  we  wonder  at  such  results,  when  societies  for  prayer 
are  means  directly  in  the  walks  of  duty,  and  evince  a  disposition 
to  comply  with  the  requisitions  of  the  Word  of  God,  in  suppli- 
cating by  concert  the  communications  of  his  Spirit  ?  If  we  must 
knock  and  inquire,  and  seek  by  prayer,  shall  we  not  unite  our 
hearts  and  voices  in  this  duty ?  "A  threefold  cord  is  not  easily 
broken."    Union  gives  confidence,  and  creates  strength. 
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It  ifl  hardly  possible  to  enumerate  all  the  benefits  whioh  the 
pastor  may  enjoy  from  praying  societies,  or  to  over-estimate  their 
value  in  the  Church.  By  such  associations,  the  spirit  of  piety, 
mutual  love,  brotherhood,  and  peace,  is  promoted  in  a  religious 
society.  Those  who  unite  to  pray  together  for  one  another,  for 
their  pastor, -and  for  the  Church  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  must 
love  one  another ;  their  prayers  carry  with  them  a  deep  sense  of 
the  obligations  xmder  which  aU.  are  to  seek  the  good  of  the  chosen, 
to  forbear  and  forgive  one  another,  and  to  "  keep  the  unity  of  the 
Spirit  in  the  bonds  of  peace."  There  will  be  no  disposition  in  a 
neighborhood  among  professors,  to  "bite  and  devour  one  another," 
where  a  praying  society  exists.  Such  neighborhoods  are  generally 
distinguished  by  the  absence  of  fightings  and  civil  broils.  The 
intervention  of  a  praying  association  banishes  the  required  agency 
in  other  places  of  "courts  of  law  and  their  officers,"  to  restrain  the 
bad  passions  of  the  human  heart.  If  those  who  fear  the  Lord 
speak  often  one  to  another  in  mutual  prayer,  "  the  Lord  hearkeneth 
and  heareth,  and  there  will  be  dew*  upon  Israel." 

But  praying  societies  have  a  blessed  reaction,  not  only  in  bind- 
ing hearts  together  in  love,  but  aJao  in  preserving  soxmd  doctrine 
in  the  Church.  Prayer  wiU  express  doctrine,  especially  an  entire 
dependence  upon  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  help 
of  his  Holy  Spirit,  for  salvation,  and  is  a  direct  application  to  God 
alone  for  the  pardon  of  sin  and  the  purification  of  the  heart  Ac- 
cordingly, praying  societies,  m  which  men  ask  God  for  the  mercies 
which  they  need,  are  hostile  to  the  use  of  breviaries  and  beads, 
crucifixes  and  relics.  Popery  is  a  stranger  to  a  well-regulated 
praying  society ;  and  if  any  where  Fanaticism  throws  her  fire- 
brands around,  through  the  agency  of  praying  societies,  it  wUl  be 
invariably  seen  that  gross  error  in  doctrine  was  at  the  foundation 
of  all  her  extravagance,  and  that  "another  gospel"  is  attempted 
to  be  introduced. 

I  hardly  need  observe  here,  that  praying  societies  operate  di- 
rectly to  give  the  pastor  "  a  better  knowledge  of  the  state  of  his 
flock,"  and  stand  near  him  to  hold  up  his  hands,  like  Aaron  and 
Hut  relatively  to  Moses  in  the  war  with  the  Araalekites.  His 
heart  is  encouraged  and  strengthened  by  hearing  prayer  offered  up 
for  himself,  and  enjoying  the  sympathy  of  his  brethren.  He  feels 
like  one  of  a  host  called  to  surround  the  walls  of  Jericho.    Let 
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th^  pastor  then  form  and  cherish  praying  societies,  and  not  rely  on 
his  personal  pastoral  prayers,  nor  on  Sabbath-schools,  nor  on  Bible- 
classes,  all  of  which  are  nsefiil  in  their  places,  but  cannot  yield  the 
precious  fruits  found  in  the  meeting  of  two  or  three  to  ask  in  the 
name  of  Christ.  Hence  the  absence  of  praying  associations  may 
be  discerned  in  the  religious  states  of  many  congregations ;  for 
they  are  like  gardens  little  watered  from  above,  walled  aroimd 
perLps  by  thrtrutli,  but  nnabounding  in  Kving  plante,  which 
show  their  life  and  beauty  to  the  eye.  Custom  may  perpetuate 
certain  religious  habits,  and  fill  houses  of  worship,  but  *'a  whole 
valley  may  be  filled  with  little  more  than  the  semblance  of  living 
men." 

It  is  true,  religion  may  decline,  and  praying  societies  decline  of 
course  in  proportion ;  and  it  is  equally  true  that,  through  error 
in  doctrine,  such  societies  may  be  perverted  into  instruments  of 
wild,  fanatical  practices.  But  surely  the  abuse  of  such  an  institute 
(as  all  divine  ordinances  may  be  abused)  should  not  operate  to  its 
disuse,  but  bind  us  more  strongly  to  maintain  it. 

But  praying  societies  fall  under  the  special  care  of  the  pastor 
and  his  elders.  They  are  and  must  be  kept  under  church  rule, 
directed  and  controlled  by  experienced  men,  and  constantly  in- 
spected by  the  pastor. 

Such  associations,  I  repeat,  the  faithfiil  pastor  will  form  and 
cherish.  They  are  important  helps  to  him,  and  will  be  rich  bless- 
ings to  others.  I  recollect  that,  in  an  enfeebled  state  of  a  church 
bereft  of  its  former  pastor,  two  elders  conducted  prayer-meeting, 
in  which  the  "Village  Sermons"  were  read,  and  prayers  offered 
up :  presently  the  arrows  of  conviction  were  directed  by  the  Holy 
*  Spirit  to  many  careless  hearts ;  the  power  of  truth  was  felt ;  tears 
of  penitence  were  shed ;  efforts  were  made  to  enter  in  at  the  strait 
gate;  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  months  upwards  of  a  score  of  per- 
sons "believed  and  rejoiced  in  Christ  Jesus,  having  no  confidence 
in  the  flesh." 

To  the  above,  let  me  now  add  a  few  practical  reflections. 

The  subject  of  this  lecture  is,  pastoral  duty,  to  be  very  fre- 
quently performed:  hence  many  practical  reflections  on  what 
you  have  just  heard,  are  not  called  for. 

But  it  may  be  profitable  to  remind  you  here,  that  in  conse- 
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quence  of  the  jBrequency  of  prayer  to  be  oflfered  up  by  the 
pastor,  it  is  obvious  that  he  will  need  large  measures  of  graoe 
to  keep  his  heart  in  the  spirit  of  prayer,  warm  with  new  holy  de- 
sires and  affections,  ancl  strong  in  faith.  Without  help  firom  above, 
he  will  slide  into  formality,  and  pray  mechanically,  not  fervently. 

Be  therefore  impressed  with  the  feet,  that  you  never  possess 
a  sufficiency  in  yourselves  for  this  duty.  "  You  know  not  how 
to  pray  as  you  ought."  Earnestly,  therefore,  should  a  pastor 
supplicate  the  aids  of  that  '^  Spirit  who  maketh  intercession  for 
us,  with  groanings  which  cannot  be  uttered."  An  habitual  de- 
pendence on  Divine  help,  in  this  and  every  other  good  work, 
prepares  the  Christian  mind  to  effect  much.  Too  often  it  cannot 
be  said  to  the  pastor,  after  all  the  intellectual  ability  he  has 
acquired  in  prayer,  "Wait,  wait  on  the  Lord,  and  he  shall 
strengthen  thine  heart." 

But  whilst  the  Evangelical  Pastor  may  sink  into  formality  in 
this  duty,  let  it  be  remembered  that  he  is  also  liable,  if  he  be  flu- 
ent and  affectiag  in  prayer,  to  be  proud  of  this  attahiment  But 
here  it  may  be  asked,  wherein  a  pastor  can  exhibit  pride  in  prayer, 
a  duty  which  has  its  very  foundation  in  humility  and  penitence? 
Aside  from  the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart,  we  observe,  that 
when  a  pastor  appears  in  all  he  says,  with  the  manner  of  saying  it, 
to  be  particularly  anxious  to  show  his  great  talent  in  prayer  before 
men,  to  exert  himself,  that  he  may  appear  to  be  uncommonly  elo- 
quent and  forcible  in  that  solemn  exercise,  forgetting  that  his  chief 
business  is  with  God,  is  not  this  to  be  ascribed  tojprwfe  of  heart? 

Again :  men  a  pastor  in  prayer  expresses  many  beauti&l  sen- 
timents,  and  asks  for  many  needed  blessings,  but  betrays  a  want 
of  those  self-abasing  confessions  which  belong  to  sincere  repent- 
ance— ^is  silent  almost  with  respect  to  that  entire  dependence  upon 
the  cross  of  Christ,  which  the  exercise  of  living  feith  implies — ^is 
there  not  in  this  case  an  absence  of  that  poverty  of  spirit  which 
distinguishes  as  well  as  adorns  the  new  creature  in  Christ  Jesus? 
The  martyr,  when  he  was  led  to  the  stake,  cried,  "None  but 
Christ."  Should  not  this  be  the  prevailing  sentiment  of  our  hearts, 
whenever  we  approach  the  throne  of  grace  ?  Can  we  ever,  forget 
that  "  of  him  are  ye  in  Christ  Jesus,  who  of  God  is  made  unto  us 
wisdom,  righteousness,  sanctification,  and  redemption"?    Oh  I  be 
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humble,  keep  the  eye  of  faith  fixed  upon  "  the  High  Priest  of  your 
profession." 

Here  let  me  remind  you,  that  in  the  discharge  of  the  duty  of 
public  prayer,  the  Evangelical  Pastor  is  one  of  many  engaged  in 
an  undying  conflict  with  the  powers  of  darkness,  and  with  a  world 
hostile  to  the  gospel  faith,  and  estranged  from  God.  He  is  en- 
listed with  all  those  who  serve  the  Lord  Christ,  and  directed  to 
use,  as  the  accredited  weapons  in  this  warfare,  "prayer,  and  the 
foolishness  (as  the  Greeks  called  it)  of  preaching."  To  the  eye 
of  sense,  and  in  the  judgment  of  reason  and  philosophy,  how  feeble 
are  these  weapons  I  But  what  saith  4he  Spirit,  that  knoweth  the 
mind  of  God  ?  and  what  say  the  events  which  transpired  in  apos- 
tolic times?  You  have  the  record  in  2  Cor.  x.  1:  "For  the 
weapons  of  our  warfare  are  not  carnal,  but  mighty  through  God 
to  the  pulling  down  of  strongholds,  casting  down  imaginations, 
and  every  high  thing  that  exalteth  itself  against  the  knowledge  of 
God,  and  bringing  into  captivity  every  thought  to  the  obedience 
of  Christ."  Eaise  then  the  war-cry  of  prayer  in  every  battle :  the 
Lord  will  hear  and  help  you.  Fear  not  the  multitudes  arrayed 
against  the  Church.  History  records  mighty  combinations  formed, 
and  crowned  with  partial  success,  which  existed  in  former  ages, 
but  which  were  dissolved  like  the  dense  mists  of  the  morning 
before  the  stormy  wind,  when  God  arose  to  answer  prayer,  and  to 
fulfil  his  Word.  Continue  to  pray ;  never  tire  in  this  service,  but 
wax  bolder  in  it;  and  you  will  find  that  what  the  primitive  Chris- 
tians prayed  for,  and  what  you  should  pray  for,  namely,  the  con- 
version of  the  whole  world,  will  be  effected,  when  the  Saviour  shall 
come  again  to  Zion  to  receive  the  homage  of  the  nations. 


LECTURE    XII. 

DUTIKS    OF    THE    PASTORAL    OFFICE. 

• 

TBM  DUTY  OF  FRIAGOINO  THB  IfOBD. 

Ik  the  preceding  lecture,  I  have  spoken  of  pastoral  prayer  as  a 
duty.  Let  me  now  direct  your  serious  attention  to  the  preaching 
of  Grod's  most  holy  Word,  not  so  much  as  it  is  a  gi/if  but  as  it  is  an 

n.  The  PrUaohing  of  the  Word  of  God. 

Preaching  the  written  Word  of  God,  if  it  were  a  mere  accom- 
plishment, would  not  here  arrest  our  attention.  If  it  were  a  talent 
subservient  only  to  political  and  scientific  purposes,  it  would  not 
in  this  place  attract  our  special  notice.  But  it  is  a  gift  of  value  in 
the  visible  Church  of  God,  aud  therefore  to  be  cultivated  by  those 
who  serve  the  Saviour ;  and  above  all,  it  is  a  pastoral  duty  of  the 
highest  grade — ^a  work  arduous,  and  an  employment  to  which  life 
and  every  power  are  to  be  consecrated. 

The  dispensation  of  the  Word  of  God  by  a  pastor  is  either 
public  or  private. 

1.  The  pubUc  ministration  of  the  Word  has  its  degrees,  and  is 
that  which  is  usually  osiSleidi  preaching. 

For  the  due  performance  of  this  duty,  the  gospel  ministry  was 
instituted,  and  an  order  of  men  appointed  to  do  a  special  ser- 
vice; men  invested  with  special  authority,  and  brought  under 
solemn  obligations  to  serve  the  Lqrd  Christ,  who  said,  "  Go — 
preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature — ^teach  all  nations — ^lo  I  I  am 
with  you  always,  even  imto  the  end  of  the  world."  Hence,  his 
gospel  servants  are  called  "  teachers  of  the  Word,"  "  stewards  of 
the  mysteries  of  God,"  "  ambassadors  for  Christ,"  etc. 

17 
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What  the  Evangelical  Pastor  is  to  preach,  so  far  as  respects  the 
subjects  of  his  discourses,  and  how  he  is  to  exhibit  those  subjects 
to  others,  bj  style,  arrangement,  mode  of  discussion,  and  delivery, 
I  have  stated  in  preceding  Lectures.    See  Lect  VI.,  VII.,  VUL 

I  therefore  now  consider  the  pastor  to  be  furnished  with  proper 
subjects,  with  a  good  share  of  theological  science,  and  with  other 
Aimiture  for  the  ministfy ;  and  proceed  here  to  discuss  immediately 
two  points  which  are  directly  connected  with  preaching  the  Word 
as  a  duty, 

(L)  The  first  point  I  state  in  the  following  question,  which 
must  in  this  place  be  answered,  viz :  '^  Whm^  tmd  how  often^  must 
the  evangelical  pastor  publicly  preach  the  Word  of  God  ?" 

The  general  answer  to  be  given  to  this  question  is  this:  The 
evangelical  pastor  must  preach  the  Word  puldicly  whenever, 
and  as  often  as  he  can  doit,  without  injury  to  the  cause  which  it  is 
his  particular  office  to  promote,  without  injury  to  himself  in  states 
of  bodily  sickness  and  infirmity,  and  without  doing  injustice  to 
those  whom  Divine  Providence  has  placed  under  his  pastoral  care, 
and  called  him  to  provide  for  and  to  protect. 

To  begin  with  the  last  of  these  restrictions :  A  pastor  standing 
in  the  relation  of  husband  and  parent  in  a  domestic  establish- 
ment,  may  engage  in  preaching  the  Word  so  often  as  tor  neglect 
the  duties  which  he  owes  to  a  wife,  and  to  children  in  their  edu- 
cation and  government,  and  to  the  proper  supervision  and  manage- 
ment of  his  temporal  concerns. 

This  sin,  we  know,  is  not  oft»n  committed  by  pastors ;  on  the 
contrary,  they  are  too  firequently  found  to  be  remiss  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  duties,  in  consequence  of  an  undue  attention  to 
their  families  and  their  secular  interests.  Yet  it  is  proper  to  pdnt 
out  here  the  liTves  beyond  which  they  are  not  to  pass  in  firequent 
preaching,  excepting  in  those  extraordinary  circumstances,  such  as 
a  copious  effUsion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  creates,  and  especially  such  as 
a  violent  persecution  of  the  Church  produces ;  for  in  those  ciroum- 
JBtances,  there  is  always  an  extraordinary  call  for  the  Word  of  God, 
and  for  increased  ministerial  labor  and  exertion. 

Perhaps  that  eminently  godly  man,  George  Whitfield,  erred  in 
this  respect.  When  his  mind  became  set  on  extensive  itinerant 
preaching,  it  had  been  better  for  him  not  to  have  contracted  mar- 
riage, and  not  to  have  been  so  much  and  so  long  absent  fixxm 
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bis  &xd1\j.  This  connection  became  a  source  of  unhappinesB  to 
that  laborious  minister  of  Christ.  I  hare  said  that  during  a  general 
awakening  and  revival,  there  will  be  an  extraoidinarj  call  for  fine- 
qiient  preachings:  this  is  true.  In  the  harvest  season,  greater 
exertion  than  usual  is  required,  to  gather  in  the  fruits.  Yet  it  often 
happens  at  such  times,  that  ministers  do  not  content  themselves 
with  acting  in  correspondence  with  the  blessing  given,  but  regard- 
ing the  blessing  as  reflecting  much  honor  upon  themselves,  and 
their  pride  somewhat  stimulated,  they  run  beyond  their  duty, 
preach  too  frequently  and  too  carelessly,  acquire  some  foolish 
notions,  ascribe  too  much  to  human  agency,  exert  themselves 
to  maintain  their  influence  and  popularity,  work  beyond  their 
strength,  destroy  their  constitution,  and  sink  into  an  early  grave. 
Let  the  pastor  study  occasions,  look  into  his  own  motives,  and  aet 
wisely.^ 

Again:  In  an  infirm  state  of  body,  a  pastor  may  preach  too  fire-, 
quently,  and  thereby  render  the  means  which  duly  bids  him  em* 
ploy  for  his  recovery,  entirely  inefficacious.  But  on  this  point 
further  observations  are  unnecessary.  When  health  declines,  min- 
isters at  the  present  day  know  how  to  spare  themselves,  and  the 
pretense  of  ill  health  is  made  to  cover  the  effects  of  pure  sloth  and 
negligence.  The  devil  ofl«n  says  to  the  pastor,  "  Spare  thyself." 
Still,  it  is  true  that  the  young  zealous  pastor  is  apt  to  be  careless 
of  his  health  in  observing  irregular  hours  of  rest  and  of  study,  in 
sitting  up  too  late  at  night,  and  rising  too  late  in  the  morning,  and 
especially  in  preaching  during  the  winter  season  m  a  crowded 
school-room  at  night,  and  then  passing  soon  after  the  exercise  into 
a  cold  and  keen  atmoi^here.  Preaching  at  night  ought  to  be 
avoided  by  the  weak  in  body. 

But  again :  The  pastor  may  in  another  way  injure  the  caiase 
which  it  is  his  aim  to  promote,  by  too  firequent  preachings.  "  In 
much  talking,"  says  Solomon,  "  there  is  sin :"  and  preaching  may 
be  so  frequent  as  to  exclude  a  proper  measure  of  study  and  pre- 
jparation;  and  then,  in  mtich  preaching,  there  will  be,  especially  if 
the  pastor  be  young,  and  not  a  person  of  xmcommon  endowments, 
some  nonsense,  some  misstatements  of  facts,  some  misapplications 
of  Scripture  passages,  some  weakness  of  intellect  in  playing  around 
one  idea,  and  some  things  hastily  spoken  which  ought  not  to  have 
been  spoken  at  all.    Grand  themes  of  religion  will  be  frittered 
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down  into  little  things ;  incorrect  views  will  be  hastily  taken  of 
the  evidences  of  the  new  birth  in  the  exercises  of  the  soul ;  the 
minister  of  Christ  wiU  sink  below  his  proper  standard  as  an  able 
expounder  of  the  Divine  Word,  and  the  cause  to  which  he  dev9tes 
his  labors  will  be  exposed  to  severe  animadversions,  if  not  to  ridi* 
cule  and  contempt.  Some  joung  preachers,  under  the  influence 
of  a  burning  zeal,  which  did  not  permit  them  to  stop  and  to  make 
a  proper  estimate  of  their  own  gifts,  have  preached  themselves  out 
of  habits  of  study,  and  consequently  out  of  growing  usefulness. 

Keeping  now  the  limitations  just  set  in  view,  we  observe 
that  preaching,  if  hearers  can  be  procured,  cannot  be  too/requenL 
"  Preach  the  Word:  be  instant  in  season  and  out  of  season ;"  or,  as 
one  of  old  expounds  the  sense  of  these  words,  '*  arripiens  omnem 
verbi  dispensandi  occasionem."    (2  Tim.  iv.  2.) 

i  Now,  such  an  occasion  is  afforded  every  Sabbath,  when  the 
tribes  of  Israel  go  up  to  the  house  of  God  to  worship  at  fiis  foot- 
stool. Sabbath  days  return  quickly,  to  bless  mankind  with  re- 
newed proclamations  of  redeeming  mercy ;  and  the  voice  of  the 
Christian  ministry  must  be  heard  on  that  day,  **  warning  every 
man,"  and  exhibiting  the  various  excellences  of  the  Divine  Ee- 
deemer.  Since  the  overthrow  of  the  temple  and  its  figurative 
rites,  the  Sabbath  day,  denuded  of  the  fetithful  preaching  of  the 
Word,  cannot  be  maintained  in  its  sanctity.  It  soon  becomes  a 
day  of  reUgious  ceremonies,  mixed  up  with  carnal  pursuits  and 
dissipations;  and  under  this  unhallowed  admixture,  is  a  curse  in- 
stead of  a  blessing  to  any  land. '  Hence,  in  Popish  countries,  the 
Sabbath  day  is  the  devil's  holy-day. 

ii.  But,  in  addition  to  the  Sabbath  day,  the  other  days  of  the 
week  will  afford  occasions  for  dispensing  the  Word  of  Grod.  The 
pastor  may  appoint  any  suitable  day  for  the .  delivery,  in  any 
neighborhood,  of  a  sermon  by  himself;  or  preaching  may  be  re- 
quested at  their  dwellings,  by  the  aged  and  the  infirm  in  body. 
But  here  I  must  throw  in  a  caution.  Let  not  the  pastor  in  coun- 
try parishes  conclude  that  every  request  made  to  him  for  sermons, 
originates  in  a  desire  to  hear  the  Word.  Persons  sometimes  make 
such  requests  to  recommend  their  own  piety  to  their  pastors,  or  to 
have  some  employment  for  their  minds  during  the  long  winter 
evenings,  by  worship  in  their  neighborhoods.  Every  request  for 
a  sermon,  therefore,  is  not  to  be  complied  with  instantly.     To 
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many  applications  for  preaching,  the  pastor  must^  under  a  wise 
discretion,  learn  to  say,  No. 

iii.  Occasions  for  preachiilg  are  also  created,  by  the  assem- 
blage of  many  to  bury  their  dead.  Sermons  at  funerals  are  to  be 
carefully  distinguished  from  what  have  been  called  funeral  ser- 
mons; the  latter  having  been  devoted  chiefly  to  heap  eulogiums 
upon  individuals  deceased,  instead  of  a  simple  and  solemn  exhibi- 
tion of  gospel  truths  to  the  living. 

Gospel  preachings  in  the  '^  houses  of  mourning"  are  very  season- 
able exercises,  when  accompanied  by  other  parts  of  divine  worship ; 
but  they  are  not  to  be  converted  into  vehicles  for  conveying  one's 
judgment  respecting  the  flnal  state  of  the  deceased.  No ;  God  has 
not  instructed  his  ministers  concerning  the  future  condition  of  de- 
parted souls.  Let  them  preach  his  Word,  warn  sinners,  encourage 
the  righteous,  and  pour  firesh  oil  into  woimded  hearts. 

Funerals,  however,  occur  so  frequently,  that  no  pastor  can  make 
a  regular  preparation  for  each.  He  must  either  extemporize,  or 
use  a  form.  In  making  up  the  latter,  which  mSy  consist  of  sev* 
eral  written  fdneral  addresses,  let  the  addresses  comprehend 
chiefly  passages  of  Scripture  relating  to  life,  its  uncertain  con- 
tinuance, its  troubles  and  evils,  and  its  connection  with  a  future 
world  and  judgment  to  come,  and  exhortations  to  prepare  for  such 
a  momentous  change  by  repentance,  faith,  watchfulness,  and 
prayer.  Many  pastors  can  qualify  themselves  for  ordinary  funeral 
services,  by  cultivating  the  talent  early  of  speaking  from  mental 
arrangement  at  the  hour,  or  from  a  short  analysis  of  a  text  Much 
feeling,  united  with  solemnity,  is  here  required.  A  funeral  assem- 
bly is  not  a  debating  society. 

iv.  A  happy  occasion  for  preaching  is  also  afforded  whenever  the 
church  meets  in  social  prayer,  and  the  children  are  to  be  catechised. 

The  Saviour  preached  in  the  temple,  in  private  houses^  on  the 
mountains,  along  the  highway,  at  the  sea^shore,  at  the  grave  of 
Lazarus.  "  Blessed  are  ye  that  sow  beside  all  waters,  and  lead  or 
send  forth  thither  the  feet  of  the  ox  and  of  the  ass."  (Isaiah  xxxii. 
20.)  "  In  the  morning  sow  thy  seed,  and  in  the  evening  withhold 
not  thy  hand." 

(2.)  We  now  proceed  to  show  that  diligence  in  dispensing  the 
Word  publicly,  is  required  of  those  who  serve  the  Lord  Christ  in 
the  gospel  ministry. 
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L  Qod  has  commanded  his  gospel  ministers  to  be  diligent  and 
active  in  fulfilling  their  ministry.  2  Tim.  iv.  2 :  ^^  Preach  the  Word ; 
be  instant  in  season  and  out  of  sea^n ;  reprove,  rebuke,  exhort, 
with  all  long-suffering  and  doctrine."  "Meditate  on  these  things ; 
give  thyself  wholly  to  th^m,"  etc 

ii.  The  pastor  is  also  xirged  to  be  active  in  preaching,  by 
the  consideration  that  it  is  by  the  ^^foolishness  of  preaching^^  that 
Ghod  is  pleased  to  call  and  convert  siiiners ;  that  nothing  short  of 
the  salvation  of  immortal  souls,  is  the  end  which  the  institution  of 
the  gospel  ministry  has  in  view.  Now,  what  a  great  work  is  the 
conversion  of  a  sinner  I  Deliverance  fix)m  great  dangers  and  evils 
is  accounted  a  signal. display  of  human  power.  Who  then  can 
calculate  the  exceeding  greatness  of  that  Divine  power  by  which 
*'  sinners  are  drawn  as  brands  out  of  everlasting  burnings"  ?  And 
what  an  honor  shall  it  be  to  have  been  in  any  degree  "  a  co-worker 
with  God  "  in  producing  effects  lasting  as  eternity,  and  rich  beyond 
all  thought  in  blessing  and  glory  t  No  wonder  the  learned  Whit- 
aker  said,  ''  I  haS  rather  be  a  preacher  of  the  gospel  than  an  em* 
perorl" 

When  the  pastor  reflects,  that  omnipotent  and  sovereign  grace 
is  in  operation,  and  that  he  may  be  an  instrument  which  that 
grace  may  be  pleased  to  employ,  how  forcibly  will  this  thought 
move  him  to  '^sow  his  seed  beside  all  waters"!  He  may  be  less 
learned  and  less  eloquent  than  others,  yet  with  all  his  inHeiior 
attainments  he  may  convert  "many  to  righteousness,"  and  speak 
words  so  blessed  to  saints  that  their  memories  shall  carry  the 
words  and  the  instrument  of  their  conveyance  into  eternity.  "  By 
the  weak  things  of  this  world  God  is  able  to  confound  the  things 
that  are  mighty." 

iii.  Connected  with  the  consideration  just  mentioned,^  is  an* 
other,  which  is  intended  to  impel  the  minds  of  ministers  to  be 
diligent  in  their  work,  and  therefore  mentioned  in  the  Sacred 
Scriptures.  It  is  this  &ct:  The  Saviour  wiU  surely  reward  his 
faithful  servants  in  the  life  to  come  I  *'  Be  thou  fidthful  unto  death, 
and  I  will  ^ve  thee  a  crown  of  life."  In  evidence  of  this  &ct, 
two  prophets,  very  unsuccessful,  but  very  laborious  and  zealous  in 
their  ministry,  were  taken  up  bodily  into  heaven  I  And  Paul  saw 
that  his  course  of  active  exertions  in  the  gospel  service  would  ter- 
minate in  the  enjoyment  of  ''  a  crown  of  righteousness"  which  his 
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Lord  would  give  him  in  &e  last  great  day.  If  ther^ore  a  pastor, 
amid  Ms  trials  here,  has  any  respect,  as  Moses  had,  "  to  the  recom- 
pense of  the  reward,"  he  will  be  diligent  in  his  Master's  service, 
though  his  situation  and  his  talents  may  allow  him  to  ''  be  £sdthfiil 
only  oyer  a  few  things." 

iy.  But  a  pastor  is  ftirther  urged  ^^tohe  instant  in  season  cmd  out 
of  asGEson,"  by  the  condition  and  wants  of  the  people  committed 
to  his  care.  Some  are  ignorant,  and  require  frequent  instructions ; 
and  others,  firom  their  occupations  in  life,  need  'Uine  upon  line, 
and  precept  upon  precept."  Some  are  averse  to  the  truth,  and 
others  are  "  slow  df  heart "  in  believing.  Some  are  aged,  and  of 
feeble  memories ;  othero  are  inattentive  to  what  is  spoken  at  one 
time,  and  require  the  word  to  be  repeated  at  another.  Some  are 
sorely  tempted ;  and  others,  from  their  weakness  of  &ith  and  their 
instability,  require  the  constant  exertion  of  pastoral  care. 

y.  And  is  not  the  pastor  excited  to  diligence  by  the  example 
of  his  Master,  during  his  abode  with  men,  and  of  his  apostles,  after 
his  ascension  into  heaven?  The  Master  could  say,  ''The  zeal  of 
thine  house  hath  eaten  me  up."  In  Luke  xxi  we  read :  '^  And  in 
the  day-time  he  was  teaching  in  the  temple ;  and  at  night  he  went 
out  and  abode  in  the  mount  that  is  called  the  Mount  of  Olives. 
And  all  the  people  came  early  in  the  morning  to  him  in  the  temple, 
for  to  hear  him."    (Luke  xxii  68.) 

Of  his  apostles  we  read,  Acts  v.  42 :  '*  And  daQy  in  the  temple, 
and  in  every  house,  they  ceased  not  to  teach  and  to  preach  Jesus 
Christ." 

If  now,  at  the  peril  of  their  lives,  these  servants  of  the  Saviour 
so  acted,  shall  not  his  ministers  speak  boldly  and  preach  diligently, 
when  the  faith  of  a  Christian  nation*  affords  them  every  fiowsility  in 
the  performance  of  their  work  ? 

(8.)  You  perceive,  then,  that  pastors  are  excited  to  labor  zeal- 
ously in  the  ministry  of  the  Word,  by  all  the  regard  which  they 
have  for  the  glory  of  their  Divine  Master  and  Lord ;  by  the  respect 
which  they  have  for  his  divine  authority ;  by  every  feeling  of  grati- 
tude to  him  for  their  own  salvation ;  by  a  knowledge  that  they  are, 
as  '*  stewards  of  the  mysteries  of  God,"  grand  instruments  by 
which  grace  operates  in  the  salvation  of  others;  by  compassion 
for  souls ;  and  by  the  interest  which  they  are  called  to  take  in  the 
prosperity  of  Zion,  and  in  the  maintenance  and  propagation  of  the 
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truth.  For,  in  proportion  to  their  success  in  preaching  the  Word, 
the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  is  known  and  glorified;  the  Church 
is  supported  and  enlarged ;  the  kingdom  of  darkness  is  reduced ; 
wickedness  is  restrained ;  error  is  routed ;  sinners  are  snatched  as 
'*  brands  out  of  the  burning,"  and  saints  prepared  for  heaven  I 

Surely  the  excitements  to  this  duty  are  many  and  powerful. 
They  need  only  to  be  mentioned,  to  convince  a  pastor  that  he  is 
called  to  be  active,  zealous,  and  patient  in  the  work  of  the  min- 
istry. 

(4.)  But  whilst  the  pastor  should  feel  the  force  of  those  excite- 
ments, and  act  accordingly,  we  repeat  it,  there  are  occasions  on 
which  he  must  restrain  his  zeal  in  preaching,  that  he  may  preach 
with  more  wisdom  and  force.  '*  Festina  lente,"  is  a  caution  that 
has  here  also  its  place.  There  are  times  when  we  must  say  No^  to 
those  who  apply  for  preaching,  and  exercise  a  sound  discretion 
in  this  matter.  A  pastor  must  not  be  hasty  '^  to  offer  unto  the 
Lord  that  which  has  cost  him  nothing;"  nor,  on  the  other  hand^ 
must  he  wait  until  he  can  collect  a  quantity  of  gold  &om  Ophir, 
before  he  makes  an  offering  to  the  temple. 

In  one  word,  he  must  feel  the  force  of  those  divine  laws  which 
bind  him  "  to  speak  the  words  of  soberness  and  of  truth ;"  "  to  give 
himself  to  reading;"  "to  meditate  on  these  things;"  to  maintain 
the  dignity  of  his  office,  as  an  "ambassador  of  Christ"  and  an 
instructor  of  the  people,  and  to  let  his  "  profiting  appear  unto  all." 
The  salt  of  his  preaching  must  not  lose  its  savor,  by  being  too 
much  diluted  with  water! 

2.  We  come  now  to  the  second  point  connected  with  this  pas- 
toral duty,  viz :  In  whai  manner  is  the  pastor  to  preach  the  Divine 
Word? 

In  former  lectures  we  have  said  that  he  must  preach  the 
truths,  commands,  threatenings,  and  promises  contained  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  These  are  to  form  the  grand  subjects  of  his 
discourses,  and  not  the  doctrines  of  either  moral  or  mental  philos- 
ophy, as  they  happen  to  be  approved  in  the  schools :  for  some  of 
those  doctrines  may  be  compared  to  those  "foolish  genealogies," 
on  which  Paul  looked  with  contempt.  "To  the  law  and  to  the 
testimony,"  are  words  that  must  be  inscribed  on  the  discourses  of 
the  Evangelical  Pastor.    I  observe,  then, 

(1.)  That  he  must   ^^  declare  the  whole  counsel  of  Chd;^^  that 
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10  to  say,  he  must  exUbit  trutli  as  it  is  written,  whether  men 
will  hear  or  whether  they  will  forbear:  he  must  not  shun  to 
preach  any  doctrine  of  God,  because  his  hearers  disbelieve  or 
dislike  it.  This  cannot  be  done  at  once,  or  in  the  course  of  a  few 
sermons.  What  therefore  is  incumbent  on  the  pastor,  in  his 
ministrations  of  the  Word,  is  to  keep  nothing  back  which  belongs 
to  the  scheme  of  divine  truth,  but  to  preach  every  doctrine  in  its 
proper  place  and  time. 

Here  let  me  stop  to  say  that,  from  the  words  of  Paul  just 
quoted,  a  Baptist  "writer  has  argued  thus:  "Paul  declared  the 
whole  counsel  of  God,  but  no  where  has  he  commanded  infants 
to  be  baptized;  therefore  infant  baptism  is  not. a  part  of  the 
counsel  of  God,"    "We  answer,  this  is  weak  reasoning :  for, 

i  Has  Paul  any  where  forbidden  expressly  "the  worship 
of  images  "  ?  K  not,  must  we  then  conclude  that  the  worship  of 
images  is  a  part  of  the  counsel  of  God  ?  * 

ii  All  that  Paul  declared  or  preached  is  not  recorded. 

iii.  But,  in  exhibiting  the  identity  of  the  Church  under  both 


*  Dr.  Holcombe^  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  in  Philadelphia^  in  his  work 
called  Priml  Theol.  p.  68,  sajs:  "Under  the  law,  (Mosaic  economy,)  when  the 
kingdom  of  Christ  was  of  this  world,  if  the  roots  were  ceremonially  holy,  snch  were 
the  branches ;  bat  now,  his  kingdom  not  being  from  hence,  the  metaphor  will  not 
apply  to  Christiana  and  their  natural  offspring."  Now  look  at  these  words^  in 
which  a  number  of  false  facts  are  stated,  to  escape  the  force  of  argument  We 
remark  on  them: 

1.  That  we  are  pleased  to  hear  him  acknowledge  the  existence  of  a  kingdom  of 
Christ  in  this  world  under  the  Old  Testament  dispensation.  I^ow,  when  was  this 
kingdom  brought  into  existence t  If  it  was  a  kingdom  of  Christ,  which  was  "of 
this  world,"  it  was  not  created  in  the  times  of  the  patriarchs,  nor  by  the  Sinaitio 
covenant^  for  we  read  of  no  such  kingdom  then.  God  established  a  Theocracy,  but 
was  that  a  kingdom  "of  this  world  *f  Is  it  so  called  in  Scripture?  Surely  not 
Qod  was  the  only  Ein^  and  if  it  were  a  worldly  kingdom,  he  must  haye  been  an 
earthly  king ;  but  all  its  laws  and  ordinances  came  from  heaven. 

2.  If  we  admit  that  the  Theocracy  was  a  kingdom  of  thb  world,  yet  the  federally 
holy  relation  of  a  belieying  parent  and  child  was  not  created  by  that  kingdom,  nor 
founded  upon  \i,  for  it  was  a  relation  existing  long  before  the  Theocracy,  in  the  time 
of  Abraham,  and  founded  upon  the  ooyenant  of  circumeision. 

8.  Holoombe  says  that  under  the  New  Testament  dispensation,  law  or  relationship 
does  not  exist;  whereas  it  is  under  that  dispensation,  with  direct  reference  to  Gen- 
tile Christians,  that  Paul  teachea 

4b  HolcoQibe  states  that  we  affirm  that  the  children  of  belieying  parents  are  in- 
wardly renewed  and  holy.    A  falsehood. 
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Testaments,  and  the  spiritual  nature  of  the  saerament  of  cir« 
cumcision,  whioh  he  calls  "  the  seal  of  the  righteousness  of  fSsdth," 
he  has  shown  clearly  the  broad  foundation  on  which  in&nt 
church-membership  rests.    To  which  add  lastly, 

iy.  That  we  have  much  reason  to  conclude,  that  the  apoetle  did 
declare  infant  baptism  to  be  a  part  of  the  counsel  of  Qod ;  for  he 
tells  us  that  he  "baptized  the  household  of  Stephanas,"  (1  Oor.  i 
16,)  "  and  the  household  of  Lydia,"  etc.,  (Acts  xvi) 

To  return :  We  hare  said  .that  the  pastor  must  exhibit  every 
doctrine  in  its  proper  place,  and  at  the  proper  time:  for  while  he 
is  to  be  fearless  in  preaching  the  Divine  "Word,  it  is  his  duty, 

(2.)  To  preach  that  Word  in  wisdom;  that  is  to  say,  with  that 
regard  to  persons  and  circumstances  which  promises  more  sucoess 
in  his  work.  There  are  elementary  truths  in  religion — "first 
principles  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ."  In  the  Scriptures,  "  iheie 
is  milk  for  babes,"  and  "strong  meat"  for  those  who  are  more 
advanced  in  Christian  knowledge  and  experience.  Th^«  are 
truths  which  the  human  mind  readily  perceives ;  and  there  are 
truths,  the  evidences  of  which  cannot  be  seen  imtil  men  have 
searched  the  Scriptures,  until  they  are  awakened  and  endowed 
with  a  new  principle  and  taste. 

These  facts  ther  pastor  must  keep  in  view.  He  must  ziot 
preach  without  discrimination  as  to  times,  any  doctrine  of  the 
Divine  Word.  He  must  not  ring  the  changes  upon  the  doctrines 
of  Divine  Sovereignty,  Predestination,  and  Election,  whitherso- 
ever he  goes.  The  apostles,  though  armed  with  miraculous 
powers,  did  not  do  this ;  they  were  "  stewards,"  but  wise  stew- 
ards. "  Strong  meat"  they  withheld  firom  those  who  were  weak, 
for  they  knew  that  sincere  penitence  in  a  sinner's  soul  would  open 
his  eyes  upon  the  truth  of  those  doctrines  which  the  hardened 
in  heart  would  be  disposed  to  reject.  Hence  they  went  forth 
preaching  in  the  first  instance,  "repentance,"  and  the  cross  of 
Christ,  as  the  medium  of  reconciliation.  Their  example  we  must 
imitate,  not  dropping  from  our  preaching  any  article  of  Christiaa 
faith,  but  presenting  truths  in  that  order,  and  on  those  occasions, 
and  after  those  previous  instructions,  which  shall  recommend 
what  we  preach  to  the  serious  attention  and  consideration  of 
those  who  hear  us. 

(3.)  But  to  wisdom  we  must  add  faithjulness  in  our  ministra- 
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tionB  of  the  Divine  Word.  This  quality  of  a  good  xninister  of 
Jesua  Christ  will  discover  itadf  in  the  manner  in  whioh  we 
reprove  sinners,  describe  their  character  and  state,  and  warn 
them  of  their  danger.  There  must  be  in  this  branch  of  minis- 
terial duty,  an  honesty  of  dealing  which  shall  evince  that^  in 
carrying  Ood's  messages  according  to  his  directions,  we  regard 
not  the  persons  of  the  rich,  nor  dread  the  displeasure  of  the 
haughty  sinner.  ''We  must  not  prophesy  smooth  things"  to 
please  our  Mends,  nor  sell  the  trudi  for  the  price  of  their  &vor, 
who  either  rule  in  the  world  of  fBishion,  or  hold  the  purse-strings 
of  the  congregation. 

Yery  solemn  is  the  charge  given  in  Ezeldel  iiL  17.  Agree- 
ably to  the  spirit  of  this  charge,  the  apostle  Paul  described  the 
primitive  preachers  of  the  gospel  as  acting,  CoL  L  27,  28.  "  To 
whom,"  saith  he,  ''Gk>d  would  make  known  what  is  the  riches 
of  the  glory  of  this  mystery  among  the  Gentiles ;  which  is,  Christ 
in  you,  the  hope  of  glory :  whom  we  preach,  warning  every  man, 
and  teaching  every  man  in  all  wisdom." 

(4w)  But  let  it  be  carefully  observed,  that  while  fiuthfulness  to 
his  Master  obliges  the  Evangelical  Pastor  to  speak  of  the  moral 
character  and  states  of  men,  of  the  sins  of  the  heart,  and  the 
various  transgressions  which  appear  in  human  conduct,  he  must 
not  so  preach  as  to  point  out  the  sinner  to  his  neighbor;  but 
so  exhibit  sin  in  the  heart,  and  its  sad  effects  in  the  life,  as  to 
make  the  sinner  acquainted  with  himself,  and  to  see  his  exposed- 
ness  to  the  wrath  of  the  Almighty.  There  is  no  need  of  scolding 
at  persons,  in  order  to  be  faithful  in  the  gospel  service ;  nor  does 
such  faithAilness  demand  that  the  preacher  shoxQd  be  a  source 
of  information  on  the  Sabbath  of  the  wrong  doings  of  particular 
persons  through  the  week,  and  that  he  should  constantly  exclaim 
against  drunkards,  swearers,  horse-racers,  gamesters,  and  dancers, 
while  the  self-righteous,  the  covetous,  the  avaricious,  and  the 
proud,  encircle  him.  Above  all,  let  the  minister  of  the  Lord 
Jesua  never  denounce  the  Divine  threatenings  with  any  indication 
of  personal  resentment,  nor  call  persons  unconverted  and  ready  to 
be  damned,  (as  some  Methodist  and  Baptist  ministers  have  done,) 
without  an  intimate  knowledge  of  their  tempers  and  ways. 

(5.)  It  remains  to  be  observed,  that  the  pastor  must  preach  the 
Divine  Word,  not  in  the  spirit  of  an  executioner  of  Divine  wrath, 
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but  in  the  spirit  of  that  compassionate  Saviour  who  wept  over 
impenitent  Jerusalem,  even  when  he  was  constrained  to  say, 
"  Your  house  is  lefk  unto  you  desolate ;"  and  in  the  spirit  of  thit4 
apostle  whose  bowels  yearned  over  his  unbelieving  brethren  the 
Jews,  and  whose  affectionate  heart  prompted  him  to  say,  ^^  for  I 
could  wish  that  myself  were  accursed  firom  Christ,  for  my  breth- 
ren, my  kinsmen  according  to  the  flesh."  Compassion  for  the  lost 
sinner,  a  solicitude  to  save  him,  tenderness  towards  the  weak  in 
fitith,  sympathy  with  those  who  are  awakened  and  troubled  ia 
mind,  and  esteem  for  the  saints,  must  appear  through  the  preach- 
ings of  the  Evangelical  Pastor. 

We  have  done  with  the  public  dispensation  of  the  Divine 
Word:  let  us  now  direct  our  attention  to  the  more  private  and 
limited  dispensation  of  that  Word  by  tlje  pastor. 

First  It  is  well  known  that  the  services  which  the  Bedeemer 
requires  of  his  gospel  ministers,  are  not  limited  to  the  exercises 
of  Sabbath  worship,  but  are  extended  to  all  the  days  of  the 
week,  and  to  all  those  occasions  on  which  his  name  and  truth, 
his  grace  and  glory,  can  be  brought  to  the  view  of  others,  for 
their  instruction,  conviction,  and  spiritual  benefit.  "  They  must 
be  instant;"  stand  ready  to  urge  the  Word  '^  in  season  and  out  of 
season."  The  Saviour  taught  on  eveiy  suitable  occasion.  The 
apostles  taught  daily,  and  '|&om  house  to  house."    ^ 

Second.  But  is  it  thence  to  be  understood  that  the  pastor,  at  this 
day,  must  be  constantly  employed  in  preaching,  and  go  out  every 
day  &om  house  to  house  dispensing  the  Divine  Word  ?  By  no 
means.  Preparation  for  his  work  by  study  is  an  indispensable 
duty,  and  circumstances,  as  well  as  gifts,  place  him  in  a  situation 
in  some  respects  different  from  that  of  the  apostles.  For,  first, 
the  ministry  of  the  apostles  was  of  the  missionary  character: 
hence  missionaries  at  this  day  may,  from  their  situation  among 
the  heathen,  preach  daily,  and  from  house  to  house,  for  they  are 
employed  in  teaching  the  alphabet  of  the  gospel.  But  let  it  be 
observed,  second,  that  the  apostles  were  miraculously  qualified  to 
teach  from  house  to  house ;  but  ministers  now  are  qualified  by 
the  ordinary  aids  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  their  own  studious  and 
prayerful  efforts.  "They  must  premeditate  what  they  shall 
say,"  when  miraculous  communications  are  withheld.  Third, 
the  first  gospel   preachers  were   employed   in   instructing   the 
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illiterate  heathen,  and  in  preaching  against  gross  and  idolatrons 
abominations ;  but  ministers  now  are  called  to  teach  people  who 
are  acquainted  with  the  Scriptures  fix)m  early  youth,  and  who 
read  much  on  religious  subjects,  while  the  enemies  of  Christianity 
have  taken  reftige  amid  the  subtleties  of  metaphysical  science. 

Third.  But  while  circumstances  so  different  modify  the  duty 
of  private  preaching,  yet  the  spirit  of  those  words  which  speak 
of  instructing  from  house  to  house  must  be  maintained  and 
obeyed.  He  must  be  industrious  in  communicating  religious 
instruction;  he  must  exhibit  this  industry  in  catechising  the 
young,  in  visiting  families  for  the  express  purpose  of  promoting 
their  spiritual  and  eternal  interests.  Of  this  pastoral  duty,  called 
"  family  visitation,"  we  shall  speak  more  particularly  by  and  by. 
In  introducing  religiouB  conversation  when  he  is  paying  civfl 
visits ;  in  preaching  the  Word  whenever  he  visits  the  afflicted, 
the  sick,  and  the  distressed ;  in  preaching  during  the  week  in 
neighborhoods,  and  by  dropping  religious  truths  on  every  fit 
occasion,  and  in  every  company,  the  work  of  Christian  pastors, 
especially,  "must  be  seasoned  with  salt."  Of  the  late  Mr.  Pearce, 
of  Birmingham,  it  is  recorded  that,  philosophical  as  his  taste  was, 
he  never  concluded  his  conversation  on  any  branch  of  natural 
philosophy,  without  "serving  the  Lord  Christ." 

It  remains  to  be  observed,  that  the  greai  properties  of  a  faithftd 
public  dispensation  of  the  Divine  Word,  viz :  purity  of  doctrine, 
fidthfulness,  wisdom,  and  affection,  belong  also, 

3.  To  the  Tnore  private  dispensation  of  it.  The  difference  be- 
tween them  is  made  up  of  the  following  particulars  only :  First,  the 
arrangement  of  ideas,  which  in  public  preaching  is  required  to  be 
more  logical,  while  private  preaching  admits  of  the  free  and  loose 
style  of  familiar  conversation ;  and  second,  in  the  individuality  of 
application,  the  Word  being  spoken  in  more  private  preaching 
to  particular  persons,  with  a' direct  reference  to  the  particular 
state,  the  particular  danger  and  troubles  of  each  one  addressed. 

Much  knowledge  of  human  nature  and  much  prudence  are  re- 
quired, to  preach  well  to  individuals  in  a  private  intercourse.  Self- 
fsonceit  and  dogmatism  do  great  injuries  here.  But  let  me  add  a 
few  practical  reflections, 

1.  Much  are  those  who  now  enter  the  gospel  ministry  disposed 
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to  think  too  higUy  of  their  own  compositions^  and  to  act  the  part 
of  severe  critics  upon  the  sermons  which  they  hear.  Indeed,  it  has 
been  remarked  that  the  poorest  preachers  are  ofttimes  the  moat 
ready  to  animadvert  with  unkind  severity  upon  the  sermons  of 
others.  Let  me  request  you  to  exhibit  a  temper  the  very  reverse 
of  this.  Be  clothed  with  humility ;  estimate  your  own  attainments 
low ;  do  justice  to  the  talents  of  others ;  remember  that  there  is  a 
glorious  sovereignty  in  the  dispensation  of  that  Divine  grace  which 
is  to  render  the  Word  spoken  by  man  effectual  .Hence,  the  ''  raoe 
is  not  to  the  swift^  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong."  The  best  things' 
in  a  sermon  are  not  those  which  excite  the  admiration  of  the  in- 
experienced in  religion.  God's  converts  are  the  best  judges  of  good 
preaching:  the  world  will  always  judge  according  to  its  tastes  and 
passions. 

2.  Another  reflection  that  I  would  add  here  is,  that  it  is  injuri- 
ous  to  those  who  begin  to  preach  the  gospel,  to  be  very  solicitous 
of  praise.  This*lust  is  a  daughter  of  pride.  In  the  hearts  of  some, 
it  ia  alive  when  they  begin  their  sermon ;  and  it  is  very  greedy  to 
obtain  its  gratification  when  the  service  is  ended — so  greedy,  that 
if  no  body  will  praise  their  preaching,  they  will  praise  it  them- 
selves, and  begin  to  complain  of  the  want  of  time  for  better  pre* 
paration,  in  order  to  lead  others  to  talk  of  the  sermon.  Ah,  look 
to  the  approbation  of  God.  Cast  your  seed  with  the  skill  of  a  good 
sower ;  retire  under  the  impression  that  you  can't  make  it  vege- 
tate, and  leave  the  event  to  GKxL 

S.  Those  who  are  very  covetous  of  the  praise  of  men,  are  soon 
discouraged  in  the  gospel  ministry,  when  trials  occur.  Seldom  do 
they  stand  fast  in  the  Lord.  Be  humble,  therefore,  and  wondor 
and  wonder  again,  that  Jehovah  wiU  employ  such  a  poor  creature 
as  you  are,  in  such  high  services. 


LECTURE    XIII. 


DITTIES  OP  THE  PASTORAL  OPPICB,  OONTIKTJED. 
TBI  DOTT  09  fHK  ADHDngnAVION  09  TSDE  HAnBAMKWTg. 

Of  these  there  are  four,  viz :  GntcuMOisiONf  the  PAfiSOVEBi 
Baftism,  and  THE  Lobd's  Suppeb. 

In  considering  what  those  duties  are  which  the  Evangelical 
Pastor  is  called  publicly  to  perform,  we  have  directed  our  atten- 
tion to  the  duty  of  prayer,  and  to  that  of  preadiing  the  written 
Word  of  Qod. 

We  now  proceed  to  observe,  that  there  is  another  pastoral  duty 
to  be  discharged  by  him,  which,  though  it  includes  virtually  both 
the  exercise  of  prayer  and  that  of  preaching,  is  nevertheless  to  be 
considered  as  a  distinct  duly :  I  mean  the  duty  of  administering 
the  sacraments. 

Before  we  consider  what  are  the  particular  pastoral  duties  which 
belong  to  the  administration  of  the  sacraments,  it  will  be  proper 
to  state  a  few  &ct8  which  constitute  the  doctrine  of  the  saara- 
ments  in  general. 

1.  There  are  certain  religious  ordinances  connected  with  the 
visible  Church  of  God,  and  the  external  dispensation  of  the  great 
Abrahamic  covenant  of  grace,  which  are  usually  denominated 

2.  The  word  '^  sacrament"  is  not  a  Scriptural  term,  but  is  the 
Latin  word  ^'  sacramentum"  Anglicized.  Some  consider  the. word 
^^  sacramentum"  to  be  the  name  of  a  military  oath  among  the  Bo- 
mans,  applied  to  an  ordinance  of  the  Christian  religion.  Some 
derive  it  firom  the  Latin  verb  "  sacrare,"  to  sanctify  or  set  apart  for 
a  holy  use — to  consecrate.  The  word  "  sacramentum"  was  also 
applied  by  the  Bomans  to  the  "  arcana"  of  their  mythology.    Now, 
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as  the  sacraments  express  the  mysteries  of  the  Christian  religion,  it 
is  probable  the  ancient  Fathers  employed  the  word  "sacramentum, 
a  mystery,"  with  a  view  to  gain  the  attention  of  the  heathens  to 
the  institutions  of  the  Christian  religion,  by  using  a  term  which 
the  heathens  themselves  had  long  used  in  their  religious  systems. 
But  we  need  not  be  at  a  loss  to  give  the  true  history  of  the  appli- 
cation of  the  word  "  sacrament"  to  certain  Christian  ordinances,  if 
we  keep  in  view  the  following  historical  facts,  viz : 

(1.)  That  the  Greek  Fathers  used  the  word  ^^  iivarrpiov^^  to  signify 
a  sacrament,  (from  "/avcw,"  to  instruct  in  sacred  things — "ftvw,"  to 
shut)  In  the  old  Latin  version  of  the  New  Testament  Scriptures, 
the  Greek  word  "  fivarr^lw'^  is  translated  ^^sacrafnentum.^^  Now,  as 
the  Christian  Fathers  considered  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper  to 
be  "  mysteries"  of  their  faith,  and  as  Tertullian  found  in  the  Latin 
version  "  fiiyrnypiov"  rendered  "sacramentum,"  he  very  naturally 
employed  "  sacramenta"  (and  he  was  the  first  writer  who  did  so) 
to  signify  the  visible  signs  and  seals  of  God's  covenant.  Li  this 
usage  he  was  followed  by  the  later  writers  of  the  Latin  Church. 

It  appears,  then,  that  we  have  been  led  into  the  use  of  the  word 
"  sacraments,"  as  a  name  whereby  to  distinguish  certain  Divine 
institutions  of  our  religion,  by  the  Latin  Fathers;  and  in  conse- 
quence of  its  general  use  now,  it  may  be  retained. 

There  is  nothing  improper  in  denominating,  as  the  Fathers  did, 
the  sacraments  mysteries^  provided  by  "  mystery"  be  understood, 
not  things  either  incomprehensible  or  unrevealed,  but  things  per- 
taining to  the  person  and  manifestation  of  our  Incarnate  God,  and 
the  kingdom  of  his  grace.  Preserving  this  meaning  of  the  term 
here,  we  observe,  that  though  every  sacrament  be  a  "  mystery," 
yet  every  mystery  is  not  a  sacrament 

(2.)  There  are  terms  which  the  Spirit  of  God  employs  to  denote 
the  sacraments.  These  terms  are,  sign  and  seal.  Gen.  xvii.  11 : 
"And  ye  shall  circumcise  the  flesh  of  your  foreskin,  and  it  shall 
be  a  token  or  sign  of  the  covenant  betwixt  me  and  you."  Exod. 
xii.  13 :  "  And  the  blood  shall  be  to  you  a  token  upon  the  houses 
where  you  are."  Eom.  iv.  11:  "And  he  received  the  sign  of 
circumcision,  a  seal  of  the  righteousness  of  jEaith." 

With  regard  to  the  first  of  these  passages,  (Gen.  xvii.  11,)  let 
me  just  remark,  as  I  pass  along,  upon  an  erroneous  comment  or 
two. 
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Tiringius,  a  Boman  Catholic  writer,  (Contr.  12,)  says:  "Ab  cir- 
cumcision took  away  the  flesh  of  the  foreskin  by  an  active  opera 
tion,  so  baptism  removes  original  sin  by  an  active  operation." 

We  answer :  This  argument  is  obviously  defective ;  for  it  cre- 
ates a  similarity  between  things  entirely  dissimilar  in  their  nature. 
We  therefore  observe,  that  the  uncircumcision  of  the  heart  and 
original  sin  are  the  same,  and  not  the  foreskin  of  the  body. 
Hence  we  argue,  that  as  the  sacrament  of  circujncision  could  not^ 
^'  opera  operaio^^^  take  away  the  uncircumcision  of  the  heart,  so 
neither  can  baptism  take  away  original  sin. 

But  a  Mennonist  Baptist  writer  says:  ^'Circumcision,  like  the 
other  sacraments,  gave  no  sealing,  but  was  only  a  token  to  aid  the 
memory  in  thinking  of  the  grace  of  the  covenant." 

We  answer,  first,  It  was  indeed  a  visible  token,  but  Paul  (Rom« 
iv.)  denominates  it  also  "a  seal  of  the  righteousness  of  fSedth." 
But,  second,  signs  on  written  instruments  of  contract  are,  as  visible 
tokens,  only  so  far  valuable,  as  they  seal  the  communications  of 
rights,  privileges,  and  goods. 

With  regard  to  Bom.  iv.  11,  erroneous  comments  are  so  nu- 
merous, (inasmuch  as  the  passage  is  highly  important  in  the 
system  of  divine  truth,)  that  it  would  require  much  time  to  answer 
them  all.  I  shall  therefore  just  animadvert  upon  one  Popish  and 
Socinian  comment,  leaving  the  others  to  be  considered  elsewhere. 
It  is  said,  '*  that  in  this  one  passage  only  does  the  Scripture  speak 
of  circumcision  as  being '  a  sealy^  which  shows  that  it  was  something 
peculiar  to  Abraham :  it  served  to  seal  to  him  alone  a  certain  privi- 
lege, and  therefore  cannot  be  considered  as  describing  the  general 
character  of  the  sacraments."    We  answer : 

L  That  there  is  but  one  passage  in  Genesis  in  which  it  is 
said  of  Abraham,  ''that  his  faith  was  counted  unto  him  for 
ri^teousness:"  nevertheless,  the  apostle  Paul  applies  the  same 
doctrinal  mercy  to  all  "who  work  not,  but  believe  on  him  who 
justifieth  the  ungodly ;"  their  faith,  he  tells  us,  is  also  "counted  for 
righteousness."  (vs.  6.)  But  Paul  explains  the  mind  of  God  in  the 
constitution  of  this  covenant  and  its  seal,  in  the  23d  and  24th 
verses :  "  Now  it  was  not  written  for  his  sake,  that  it  was  imputed  to 
him ;  but  for  us  also,  to  whom  it  shall  be  imputed,  if  we  believe." 

iL  Peter  does  not  consider  the  promise  sealed  by  circumcision, 
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as  the  peculiar  privilege  of  Abraliam ;  but  speaks  directly  of  its 
extent,  in  Acts  ii  89. 

iii.  But  Abraham  is  called  "  the  fether  of  the  faithful,"  because 
the  spiritual  estate  in  church  privileges,  and  mercies  given  and 
sealed  to  him  by  the  covenant  of  circumcision,  is  transmitted  to 
all  who  stand  in  the  same  covenant,  in  proportion  as  they  drink 
into  his  spirit.  We  believe,  then,  the  sacraments  to  be  visible 
sigDs  and  seals,  and  therefore  define  them  to  be  tnsible  signs  and 
seals  of  the  great  Abrahamic  covenant  with  the  whole  Church,  insti- 
tuted by  God  ai  various  times,  for  the  exhibition  and  confirmation  of 
the  grace  of  that  covenant. 

HL  Proceed  we  now  to  consider  the  third  duty  of  the  Chris- 
tian Pastor,  viz :  The  administration  of  the  Sacraments. 

To  sacraments  belong  five  things,  viz :  1.  A  Divine  institu- 
tion ;  2.  A  visible  sign ;  8.  The  thing  signified ;  4.  The  union 
between  the  sign  and  thing  signified;  and  5.  The  design  or  end 
for  which  they  were  instituted. 

From  the  definition  given,  it  will  be  perceived,  that  though  there 
be  something  sacramental  in  some  of  the  types,  yet  that  the  types 
cannot  be  sacraments;  for  the  types  were  not  seals,  but  visible 
figures  of  things  to  come.  Besides,  it  is  required  to  constitute  a 
sacrament,  that  it  shall  be  given  for  the  use  of  the  whole  Church, 
and  not  to  cease  but  with  that  particular  economy  to  which  it  be- 
longs. 

First,  Their  Divine  Institution, 

The  sacraments  are  instituted  by  Jehovah  our  Bedeemer.  By 
this  Divine  institution  we  mean,  that  certain  visible  things  were 
appointed  by  the  Supreme  Being  to  be  used  in  a  certain  religious 
manner,  and  to  be  visible  signs  and  seals  of  his  covenant.  That 
sacraments  must  be  of  Divine  institution,  and  that  God  has  actu- 
ally instituted  them,  are  two  important  facts  which  must  be  sup- 
ported by  proofe. 

1.  That  the  sacraments  must  be  of  Divine  institution,  we  prove 
by  the  following  arguments : 

(1.)  Nothing  short  of  the  will  and  appointment  of  God,  can 
make  any  visible  object  with  certain  actions  a  sign  and  a  seal  of 
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his  covenant  This  truth  is  obvious ;  and  becomes  more  so,  when 
we  reflect,  that  a  seed  to  any  promise  which  must  be  fulfilled  by 
God,  and  which  relates  to  the  communications  of  his  power  and 
grace,  cannot  be  put  to  any  transaction  without  an  express  Divine 
command.  No  creature  can  bring  Jehovah  under  obligations  to 
bestow  his  favors :  he  can  bind  himself  by  his  own  word  and  his 
own  oath  alone, 

(2.)  Sacraments  are  religious  ordinances,  and  belong  to  the  wor- 
ship of  God ;  but  true  religion  must  have  God  for  its  author : 
acceptable  worship  must  be  of  Divine  institution.  Matt.  xv.  9 : 
"In  vain  do  they  worship  me,  teaching  for  doctrines  the  com- 
mandments of  men." 

(3.)  None  but  God  can  be  the  giver  of  the  things  contained  in 
the  promises,  which  are  signified  and  sealed  by  the  sacraments. 
Either  then  the  sacraments  must  be  an  unmeaning  service,  a  mere 
ceremony,  or  they  must  refer  to  and  be  connected  with  some  ben- 
efits. Now,  if  man  institute  the  sacraments,  man  must  confer  the 
benefits ;  but  it  is  acknowledged  that  the  sacraments  signify  and 
seal  privileges  and  blessings  which  Jehovah  alone  can  grant ;  there- 
fore, Jehovah  alone  must  be  the  instihUor  of  the  so/craments, 

(4.)  The  Church  is  a  society  which  God  has  of  his  own  pleasure 
organized,  and  which  sustains  peculiar  relations  to  him.  He  is 
her  Head,  "her  King,  her  Lawgiver;"  she  is  the  family  of  God, 
the  city  of  God,  the  habitation  of  his  holiness,  and  the  kingdom 
of  God,  as  contradistinguished  firom  the  civil  communities  and 
kingdoms  of  this  world.  Hence  it  arises,  that  if  sacraments  are 
to  be  observed  as  a  part  of  our  religious  duty,  that  duty  is  created 
by  law,  and  that  law  must  have  God  for  its  author;  more  espe- 
cially as  sacraments  are  positive  institutions  of  religion,  and  to  be 
observed  in  the  obedience  of  feith :  now  feith  looks  to  the  revela- 
tions and  words  of  Jehovah. 

We  infer,  then,  that  God  alone  has  the  right  to  institute,  in  his 
Church,  the  sacraments  of  the  covenant. 

(5.)  But  our  last  and  strongest  argument  is,  that  God  has  actu- 
ally instituted  the  sacraments.  But  ihis  interesting  fact  must  be 
proved.  That  God  actually  instituted  the  sacraments,  we  prove 
from  his  Word  in  relation  to  each  sacrament,  premising  that  we 
know  of  no  other  and  no  more  sacraments  than  Circumcision,  the 
Passover,  Baptism,  and  the  Lord's  Supper. 
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i  Now,  with  regard  to  Circumcision^  it  is  plain  tliat  God  insti- 
tuted it.  Acts  viL  8 :  "  God  gave  Abraham  the  covenant  of  circum- 
cision," says  Stephen.  Gen.  xvii.  10 :  "  And  God  said  to  Abra- 
ham, This  is  my  covenant^  which  ye  shall  keep,  between  me  and 
you,  and  thy  seed  after  thee :  Every  man  child  among  you  shall  be 
circumcised" 

ii.  With  regard  to  the  Passover,  there  can  be  as  little  doubt 
respecting  its  Divine  institution.  Exod.  xii.  1,  8 :  "And  the  Lord 
api^e  tmto  Moses  and  Aaron  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  saying, 
Speak  ye  imto  all  the  congregation  of  Israel,  saying.  In  the  tentJi 
d«y  of  this  month,  they  shall  take  unto  them  every  man  a  lamb, 
according  to  the  house  of  their  fathers,  a  lamb  for  a  house,"  etc. 
See  also  2  Chron.  xxxy.  6. 

iiL  With  regard  to  Holy  Baptism,  the  same  fact  is  plain :  Jesus 
Christy  God  manifest  in  the  flesh,  instituted  this  sacrament.  Matt. 
xxviLL  19:  "Go  ye  therefore  and  teach  all  nations,  baptizing 
them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost."  John's 
baptism  was  divinely  instituted.    (John  L  83.) 

iv.  And  who  can  deny  that  the  Sacrament  ofihe  Supper  VFd&  insti- 
tuted by  the  Bedeemer  ?  Its  institution  may  be  read.  Matt.  xxvi. 
And  Paul  said,  1  Cor.  xi  28 :  "I  have  received  of  Oie  Lord  that 
which  also  I  delivered  unto  you,"  etc. 

The  Socinians  do  not  deny  that  Jesus  Christ  instituted  Christian 
Baptism  and  the  Supper;  but  they  deny  that  the  sacraments  must 
be  of  Divine  institution;  plainly  perceiving  that  if  they  admit  the 
Divine  origin  of  the  sacraments,  and  acknowledge  that  Christ  insti- 
tuted Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  they  must  also  admit  the  truth 
of  the  Divinity  of  Christ:  for  the  difference  is  striking  between 
Abraham  and  Moses  receiving  a  command  from  God  to  circumcise 
and  keep  the  passover,  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  commanding 
baptism  and  the  Supper  to  be  observed.  Abraham  was  passive ; 
Moses  and  Aaron  were  merely  organs  of  communication  firom  God, 
as  is  stated  in  Exod.  xii. ;  but  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  commanded 
in  his  own  person  and  by  his  own  power :  for  "  in  him  dwelt  the 
fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily  "  on  earth,  and  *^  he  was  Lord  over 
his  own  house." 

But  we  might  go  further,  and  prove  from  the  Scripture,  that 
"  the  God  of  glory,"  as  Stephen  calls  him,  and  "  the  Angel  of  the 
Divine  Presence,"  as  Moses  denominates  him,  was  no  other  than 
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"  God  manifest  in  the  flesh,"  preached  to  the  Ghentilto,  and  receiyed 
up  into  glory.  (See  Acts  vii.)  And  hence  it  would  result,  that 
our  Saviour,  before  he  became  incarnate,  also  imtituted  the  ancient 
sacraments  of  "  Circumcision  and  the  Passover^  But  waiving  this, 
we  remark — 

That  the  Socinians  are  obliged  to  divest  the  sacraments  of  their 
spiritual  character,  their  relation  to  the  atonement  and  its  benefits, 
and  their  grand  end  in  the  dispensation  of  the  covenant,  and  to 
convert  them  into  religious  ordinances  subserving  no  other  pur* 
pose  than  to  create  a  badge  of  distinction  between  Jews  and  (Jen- 
tiles  formerly,  Christians  and  Oentiles  now.  Accordingly,  Volo- 
kelius  says,  (1.  iv.  c.  22,)  ''  that  circumcision  was  a  kind  of  seal  for 
Abraham  and  his  seed,  by  which  the  Jews  were  distinguished  and 
separated  from  all  other  people,  in  evidence  of  God's  superior 
regard  for  them."  We  answer,  first,  that  there  must  be  ordi- 
nances which  shall  distinguish  the  members  of  the  Church  of  Qod, 
if  that  Church  be  a  visible  society.  Second,  that  circumcision  was 
instituted  to  mark  the  relation  of  people  to  the  visible  Church. 
But,  third,  its  institution  had  also  higher  ends  in  view ;  it  was 
divinely  appointed  "  to  be  the  seal  of  the  righteousness  of  faith," 
and  was  the  sacrament  of  a  covenant  which  was  rich  in  spiritual 
benefits,  as  the  apostle  Paul  teaches  in  Bom.  iv. 

But  were  it  even  true  that  the  sacraments  were  designed  only 
to  create,  as  the  Socinians  say,  badges  of  distinction,  still  they 
must  be  of  Divine  institution ;  for  who  besides  the  Supreme  Being 
has  a  right  to  make  such  distinctions  in  the  relations  of  man  to 
himself? 

Having  proved  that  the  sacraments  must  be  and  are  of  Di- 
vine institution,  we  must  next  direct  our  attention. 

Second,  To  the  visible  sign^  which  belongs  to  a  sacrament 

1.  A  visible  sign  is  essential  to  a  sacrament  This  doctrine  is 
opposed  strenuously  by  the  Boman  Catholic  writers;  for  the 
Church  of  Bome  teaches  that  the  sacraments  under  the  present 
dispensation  of  the  covenant,  are  seven  in  number,  and  in  some  of 
these  there  is  no  visible  sign.  Hence  their  hostility  to  our  doc- 
trine. 

2.  A  visible  sign  in  general  is  that  visible  object  or  action  which 
serves  to  signify  some  other  thing  to  the  mind  of  the  beholder. 
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8.  A  visible  Bign  in  a  sacrament  is  that  visible  substance  which 
Ood  has  selected,  and  that  action  in  relation  to  it  which  he  haa 
prescribed,  and  which  sign  he  has  appointed  to  signify  the  spiritual 
things  of  his  covenant. 

4.  The  material  substance,  together  with  the  appropriate  man- 
ner in  which  it  is  to  be  used,  is  called  the  element  of  a  sacrament. 

Let  us  now  prove  that  a  visible  sign  is  essential. 

(1.)  We  might  argue  that  all  the  sacraments  which  Qod  has 
instituted  have  visible  signs;  but, 

(2.)  We  prefer  to  direct  your  attention  to  the  very  nature  of  a 
sacrament,  which  is  an  ordinance  of  religion  in  which  certain  in- 
visible things  of  God  are  signified  by  certain  visible  signs.  Take 
away  the  visible  sign,  and  it  may  be  something  else:  it  may  be 
inspiration,  it  may  be  an  audible  sign,  like  the  Word  spoken,  but 
it  cannot  be  a  sacrament 

(8.)  Sacraments  address  themselves  to  the  eye^  and  are  designed 
to  strengthen  and  confirm  that  faith  which  cometh  by  hearing. 
Hence  they  can  operate  like  all  visible  seals. 

But  is  it  required  in  a  sacrament,  that  the  visible  substance, 
or  object  used,  should  be  either  a  natural  sign  of  the  thing  signi- 
fied, or  whjoUy  an  arbitrary  sign^  as  a  ribbon  or  star  on  the  breast 
is  a  sign  of  knighthood  and  nobility?  We  answer,  1,  that  the 
visible  sign  need  not  be  such  as  to  lead  our  thoughts  by  natural 
and  familiar  associations  to  the  thing  signified ;  nor,  2,  should  it  be 
wholly  an  arbitrary  sign.  Augustine  in  his  Epistles  (ad  Bonif.  23) 
observes,  '^that  if  the  visible  sign  had  not  a  likeness  of  those 
things  of  which  they  are  sacraments,  they  would  be  no  sacraments 
at  all." 

The  visible  sign,  thereforcy  must  have  some  adaptation  in  its 
properties  and  previous  use,  to  represent  the  thing  signified  by  it. 
At  the  same  time  it  must  here  be  a  sign  by  Divine  selection  and 
appointment,  and  no  otherwise. 

But  here  it  may  be  asked.  How  are  the  visible  signs  in  sacra-  . 
ments  to  be  distinguished  from  other  visible  signs  of  Divine  mer- 
cies, which  Qod  hath  instituted ;  such,  for  instance,  as  the  rain- 
bow in  the  clouds,  as  Gideon's  fleece,  etc.  ?  We  answer,  first,  that 
some  of  those  signs  are  to  be  easily  distinguished  from  the  visible 
signs  in  sacraments,  by  the  circumstance  that  they  are  temporary 
signs,  not  permanent  institutions ;  that  they  belong  to  the  miracu- 
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lous  operations  of  Deity,  and  not  to  the  ordinaiy  dispensations  of 
his  grace ;  and  that  they-  belong  to  other  coyenants  than  that 
covenant  with  Abraham,  by  which  the  Church  was  organized 
on  the  principle  of  visible  unity.  Secondly,  that  dU  those  visible 
signs  may  be  distinguished  from  the  visible  signs  in  the  sacra- 
ments, by  the  principal  end  in  the  institution  of  the  latter,  which 
is,  that  they  should  signify  and  seal  the  privileges  and  blessings  of 
the  everlasting  covenant.    (Gen.  xvii.) 

We  n:ow  come  to  this  important  doctrine,  that  the  msibU  signs  or 
elements  alone,  do  not  constitute  the  sacramemU.  It  is  the  Divine  Word 
of  the  Scriptures  that  gives,  not  only  being,  but  any  worth  and 
utihty,  to  the  sacraments.  Take  away  the  word  of  their  institu- 
tion—the record  in  the  Scriptures  that  God  has  appointed  certain 
things  with  certain  actions,  to  be  sa..raments-and  they  must  cease 
to  exist.  Take  away  the  revelations  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the 
sacraments  have  no  meaning.  Take  away  the  word  of  promise 
which  God  has  united  to  the  sacraments,  and  these  ordinances 
would  be  valueless ;  for  there  would  be  no  evidence  that  any  Di- 
vine blessing  would  attend  their  observance.  Augustine  correctiy 
says :  "  The  Word,  united  to  the  element,  makes  the  sacrament. 
The  element,"  he  adds,  "  is  the  visible  sign  and  whole  ceremony 
prescribed  in  relation  to  it :  the  Word  is  the  promise  of  grace 
annexed  to  tiie  observance  of  the  visible  institution." 

The  Church  of  God  therefore  always  unites  the  Word  with  the 
element,  and  is  obliged  to  condemn,  not  only  the  idolatry  of  the 
Popish  mass,  but  the  secret  prayers  and  mimimeries  of  the  priests 
in  keeping  mass,  and  the  absence  of  the  Divine  Word  from  that 
awftil  corruption  of  the  Saviour's  institution. 

Thibd.  From  the  visible  sign  of  the  sacraments,  we  must  turn 
our  inquiry  to  the  things  signified, 

1.  K  sacraments  are  of  Divine  institution,  if  they  are  visible  signs 
and  seals  of  God's  covenant,  and  if  their  religious  observance  is  a 
branch  of  Christian  duty,  and  forms  a  part  of  public  Christian 
worship — ^then,  we  may  rest  assured,  that  what  is  signified  by  the 
visible  sign  in  sacraments  must  be  important  in  its  nature,  and 
must  relate  to  the  privileges  and  mercies  comprehended  in  the 
establishment  and  preservation  of  the  visible  Church,  and  in  the 
promises  of  the  Abrahamic  covenant. 
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2,  But  the  Church  derives  her  eziBtenoe  from  the  mediatiou  of 
the  Son  of  God ;  and  all  the  privileges  and  blessings  which  she 
enjoys,  and  which  are  bestowed  as  covenanted  mercies,  axe  of 
Christ's  procuring. 

8.  The  great  things,  therefore,  signified  by  the  visible  signs  of 
the  sacraments,  are — 

The  Mediator  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  privileges  and  blessings  of 
his  procuring,  bestowed  on  the  visible  Church  of  God.  Accord- 
ingly, we  are  told  in  the  Scriptures,  first,  that  circumcision  was  the 
seal  of  the  righteousness  of  fstith,  as  standing  opposed  to  the 
righteousnes  of  works ;  and  of  course  exhibiting  that  Saviour  who 
was  the  sum  of  the  gospel  promise  from  the  beginning,  and  who 
is  the  *'  end  of  the  law  for  righteousness  to  every  one  that  be* 
lieveth."  (Bom.  iv.)  Second,  that  the  lamb  in  the  passover  had 
such  an  appointed  and  sacramental  relation  to  the  same  Saviour^ 
.that  Paul  called  that  Saviour  "the  Passover."  (1  Cor.  v.  7.)  Third, 
that  the  application  of  water  in  baptism,  is  a  sign  of  the  washing 
away  of  sin  by  the  blood  and  Spirit  of  Christ  (Acts  ii.  88 ;  Bom. 
vi.  8.)  And  fourth,  that  the  bread  and  wine  in  the  Supper,  "  is 
the  communion  of  the  blood  and  body  of  Christ."   (1  Cor.  x.  16.) 

But,  while  Jesus  Christ  and  the  privUeges  and  mercies  of  his 
procuring  and  bestowment  in  his  visible  Church,  constitute  the 
great  things  signified  by  the  risible  signs  of  the  8ac^mlen^  yet, 
for  our  better  understanding  of  the  doctrine  of  the  sacraments, 
three  facts  are  to  be  stated  and  carefully  noted : 

(1.)  The  first  is,  that  besides  the  great  things  to  be  signified  and 
sealed  by  the  sacraments,  God  may  make  these  ordinances  to  be 
memorials  of  other  things  connected  with  the  preservation  and  local 
circumstances  of  his  visible  Church,  according  to  the  dispensation 
under  which  she  is  placed. 

Thus  he  made,  under  the  old  economy,  the  sign  of  ciicumeLuon 
to  be  significant,  not  only  of  things  purely  spiritual  and  connected 
with  the  redemption  in  Christ  Jesus,  but  also  of  a  carnal  descent 
from  Abraham,  as  he  was  pleased  to  confine  his  visible  Church  to 
the  family  of  Abraham.  A  man  might  be  circumcised  in  process 
of  time,  who  wad  not  of  Abram's  seed ;  and  some  of  Abram's 
descendants  might  retain  the  rite  of  circumcision  who  had  apos- 
tatized from  Abram's  God :  but  no  man  could  be  acknowledged 
to  be  of  the  fiunily  of  Abram  who  was  unciroumdsed. 
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Ctroumcision  also,  besides  being  ''a  seal  of  the  rigbteousness  of 
fidth"  to  tbose  who  were  circumcised  in  heart,  as  well  as  outwardly, 
was  also  a  seal  to  all  the  circumcised  in  the  visible  Church,  of  the 
promise  of  the  covenant  relating  to  the  possession  of  the  land  of 
Canaan;  inasmuch  as  Jehovah  was  pleased  to  give  his  visible 
Church  and  her  worship  a  fixed  location  in  that  particular  coun- 
try, and  to  make  Jerusalem  his  dwelling-place. 

Thus  also  with  respect  to  the  Passover.  This  sacrament  ex- 
hibited ^Hhe  Lamb  of  God  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the 
world,"  the  bitterness  of  repentance,  and  the  pilgrimage  of  the 
aaint;  but  its  visible  signs  were  also  a  memorial  to  the  whole 
Jewish  Church  of  the  deliverance  from  Egypt,  and  of  the 
afflictions  of  the  Israelites  in  that  country.  Exod.  xii.  26,  27 : 
''And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  when  your  children  shall  say  to  you, 
What  mean  ye  by  this  service  7  that  ye  shall  say,  It  is  the  sacri- 
fice of  the  Lord's  passover,  who  passed  over  the  houses  of  the 
chidren  of  Israel  in  Egypt,  when  he  smote  the  Egyptians  and 
delivered  our  houses." 

This  mixed  character  of  the  sacraments  of  the  ancient  dis- 
pensation, must  be  kept  in  view  to  understand  the  Scriptures. 
The  Baptist  writers  have  attempted  to  remove  every  degree  of 
spirituality  fix>m  circumcision,  and  even  to  deny  the  existence 
of  a  Church  under  the  Old  Testament,  in  order  that  they  might 
set  aside  the  argument  for  in&nt  church-membership,  founded 
upon  the  Abrahamic  covenant  and  circumcision. 

Others,  again,  have  contended  that  the  sacraments  of  the  old 
dispensation  had  no  reference  whatever  to  any  thing  save  Christ 
and  his  benefits.  According  to  our  views,  both  err;  for  the 
Scriptures  ascribe  to  circumcision  and  the  passover  a  mixed 
character. 

I  need  not  observe,  that  on  the  change  of  dispensation,  after 
our  Saviour's  appearance  here  and  ascension  into  heaven,  the 
Church  was  to  be  extended  to  all  people,  and  no  longer  have  a 
locality :  hence  the  sacraments  of  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper 
could  be  made  to  suit,  in  their  visible  signs,  the  greater  spirituality 
of  the  new  dispensation,  and  refer  to  spiritual  objects  alone. 

(2.)  The  second  fact  to  be  here  noted  is,  that  the  privileges  and 
mercies  procured  by  the  mediation  of  Christ,  and  bestowed  upon 
his  visible  Church,  are  variotis:  hence  the  apostle  Paul  could  say. 
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in  describing  the  privileges  and  mercies  of  the  Jews  in  the  ancient 
Church,  Eom.  iii.  1,  2,  8 :  "What  advantage  then  hath  the  Jew? 
or  what  profit  is  there  of  circumcision  ?  Much  every  way : 
chiefly,  because  that  unto  them  were  committed  the  oracles  of 
God.  For  what  if  some  did  not  believe?  Shall  their  unbelief 
make  the  faithfulness  of  God  without  effect?"  Again,  Bom.  ix.  4: 
**  Who  are  Israelites ;  to  whom  pertaineth  the  adoption,  and  the 
glory,  and  the  covenants,  and  the  giving  of  the  law,  and  the 
service  of  God,  and  the  promises ;  whose  are  the  fathers,  and  of 
whom;  as  concerning  the  flesh,  Christ  came." 

The  various  blessings  signified  and  sealed  by  the  sacraments, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  enumerate  here.  It  will  be  sufiBicient  to 
observe  that  soms  of  them  can  be  enjoyed  by  the  impenitent  aad 
unholy  in  the  visible  Church,  and  all  of  them  by  those  "who 
believe  with  the  heart  unto  righteousness."  This  leads  me  to  the 

(8.)  Third  fact  to  be  noted,  and  which  I  shall  state  briefly. 
It  is  this:  The  covenant  made  with  Abraham,  and  the  visible 
Church  organized  by  it,  were  so  constituted  as  to  comprehend 
a  twofold  seed  or  character  ;  "  a  seed  bom  after  the  flesh,  and  a  seed 
born  after  the  Spirit."  Such  is  the  visible  Church  in  its  composition 
still,  and  such  it  ever  will  be  on  earth.  Now,  the  sacraments  sig- 
nify and  seal  to  all  who  are  in  the  visible  Church ;  but  they  do  not 
signify  and  seal  to  all^  ike  sarrve  things:  for  instance,  circumcision 
did  not  seal  to  Ishmael  and  Esau,  who  were  in  the  visible  Church, 
all  that  it  sealed  to  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob.  More  of  this 
hereafter. 

At  present,  let  me  conclude  this  lecture,  with  observing  that 
the  visible  sign  in  the  sacraments  is  in  various  respects  to  be 
distinguished  &om  the  thing  signified.  First,  the  sign  is  earthly 
and  visible,  but  the  main  thing  signified  is  invisible  and  spiritual. 
Second,  the  one  is  received  by  the  body,  the  other  is  enjoyed  by 
the  soul.  Third,  so  &r  as  Christ  in  his  saving  grace  is  signified^ 
fte^Atr?^ signified  is  necessary  to  salvation;  the  sign  is  not.  Fourth, 
the  signs  vary  in  varibus  sacraments ;  but  the  thing  mainly  signi* 
fied  is  the  same  in  all:  for  the  covenant  is  an  everlasting  oov* 
enant. 

In  another  lecture,  I  shall  finish  my  remarks  on  the  sacraments 
in  general. 


LECTUEE    XIV. 

ADMINISTBATION  OF  THE  SAOBAMENTS,  OONTINITED. 
OB8ERYATIOK8  ON  THX  BAORAMEMTB,  OOMTINinED. 

To  sacraments,  we  said  in  a  former  lecture,  belong,  1.  A 
Diyine  institution;  2.  A  visible  sign;  S.  The  thing  signified; 
4.  The  union  between  the  external  sign  and  the  thing  signified ; 
6.  The  design,  or  end.  We  have  disposed  of  the  three  first,  and 
must  now  speak  of  the 

FouBTH,  The  union  of  ike  external  sign  with  the  thing  signified 
by  it. 

1.  This  union  of  the  sign  with  the  thing  signified,  is  what  is 
called  the  ^^forma^'*  of  the  sacraments. 

The  word  "forma"  is  borrowed  firom  the  schools  of  ancient 
philosophy  and  scholastic  theology,  and  denotes  a  certain  modi- 
fication of  a  thing,  which  serves  to  give  that  thing  a  peculiar 
manner  of  existence.* 

In  the  sacraments,  "the  matter"  consists  of  the  visible  signs 
or  elements,  and  of  the  things  represented  by  them ;  and  if  there 
were  nothing  more,  those  elements  would  be  pictures  and  em- 
blems of  certain  things,  but  they  would  not  be  sacraments.  The 
form,  or  union  of  the  signs  with  the  things  signified,  is  therefore 
necessary  to  constitute  certain  ordinances  "sacraments."  Sup- 
posing that  the  application  of  the  water  in  baptism,  and  of  the 
distribution  of  the  bread  and  wine  in  the  Supper,  had  no  specific 
union  to  the  grace  of  the  Eedeemer,  or  no  fiyrma,  as  the  metaphy- 

*  Forma. — ^Plato  considered  the  inyestigation  otfomu  to  be  the  proper  object  of 
•eienco. 
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sidans  say,  it  would  then  be  obvious  that  they  might  be  referred 
to  other  things,  and  would  cease  to  be  seaJs  of  that  grace  in 
particular. 

2.  With  regard,  now,  to  this  union,  there  would  be  no  need 
of  any  special  instructions  and  explanations,  had  there  been  no 
errors  entertained  and  propagated  about  the  sacraments.  The 
common  sense  of  Christians  under  the  direction  of  &ith  would 
have  easily  understood,  tiiat  the  institution  and  promise  of  God 
had  made  such  a  union  between  the  signs  and  things  signified, 
as  to  subserve  the  ^interests  of  the  Church,  and  to  promote  the 
spiritual  benefit  of  the  true  believer.  But  bad  doctrines  in  con- 
nection with  this,  as  well  as  of  eveiy  other  branch  of  theology, 
have  been  taught ;  hence  we  are  under  the  necessity  of  inquiring, 
What  IB  the  union  that  exists  in  the  sacraments  "between  the  sign  and 
the  thing  signified? 

(1.)  The  Boman  Oatholics  have  contended  strenuously,  that  the 
signs  in  the  Supper,  after  consecration  by  the  priest,  are  changed 
into, the  body  and  blood  of  Christ:  hence  it  would  appear  that 
they  consider  the  union  between  the  sign  and  the  thing  signified 
to  be  such,  that  the  (me  is  locally  and  corporcdly  concealed  under 
the  form  of  the  other.  They  also  teach  that  in  the  water  of  bap* 
tism,  provided  the  intention  of  the  priest  be  good,  the  grace  sig- 
nified is  so  united  to  and  incorporated  with  the  sign,  that  the  sign 
eommunicates  to  those  who  receive  it,  ex  cpere  operato^  regener- 
ation, forgiveness  of  sins,  eta 

The  Cpuncil  of  Trent,  in  their  eighth  Canon,  Sess.  vii.,  speak 
on  this  wise:  '* Let  him  be  accursed,  who  says,  that  by  the  sacra* 
xnents  of  the  new  law,  grace  is  not  given  ex  opere  operato ;  that 
is  to  say,  by  virtue  of  the  duty  or  act  which  we  perform." 

(2.)  Those  Lutherans^  also,  who  receive  the  doctrines  which  M. 
Luther  taught  in  relation  to  the  Supper,  contend  for  a  kind  of 
local  and  corporeal  union  of  the  sign  with  the  thing  signified. 

Li  consequence  of  such  notions,  fraught  with  error,  we  are 
constrained  to  teach,  that  the  union  of  the  sign  with  the  thiug 
signified  is, 

i.  Negatively,  not  a  natural  union,  such  as  that  of  matter  and 
form,  as,  for  example,  heat  and  light  in  the  rays  of  the  sun ;  and 
not  a  heal,  and  corporeal  union,  as  that  which  we  perceive  in 
bodies  cemented  together,  so  that  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ 
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are  bodily  united  with  the  water^  the  bread,  and  the  wine ;  nor 
auch  a  spiritual  union  as  would  arise  from  the  thing  signified 
being  infused  into  the  sign,  so  that  the  sign  aoquires  the  virtue  of 
the  grace  signified. 

ii.  But  positively,  it  is  a  relative,  and  usually  called  a  sacra- 
mental union,  consisting  in  the  divinely  appointed  relation  of  the 
sign  with  the  thing  signified  in  the  sacraments,  and  nowhere  else, 
and  in  the  uniting  of  both  in  the  mind  of  the  believer.  When  the 
believer  receives  the  sign  from  the  minister  of  Christ,  and  the 
grace  signified  through  the  Word  and  Spirit  of  Christ,  they  are, 
on  his  receiving  both  together,  united  in  his  mind,  and  this  is 
their  sacramental  union. 

iiL  Hence  it  follows,  that  this  union  is  formed,  not  by  the 
preacher  speaking  certain  words  on  the  administration  of  the 
sacraments,  but  by  the  word  of  promise  cozmeoted  with  the  or- 
dinance duly  administered,  and  by  the  agency  of  the  Spirit  of 
Christ  in  fulfilling  his  promise. 

■*  (8.)  Here,  it  may  be  proper  to  advert  to  another  erroneous  doc- 
trine of  the  Soman  Catholics.  They  teach,  that  the  intention  of 
the  priest  is  absolutely  necessary  to  constitute  a  sacrament;  so 
necessary,  that  if  the  priest  has  net  intended  to  administer  the 
sacrament  to  a  communicant,  to  that  end  for  which  the  Saviour 
instituted  it,  in  that  case  it  is  no  sacrament  at  all ;  the  child  is  not 
baptized,  the  Christian  has  not  eaten  of  the  Supper:  nay,  they 
say,  that  if  the  priest  himself  has  not  been  bapti^sed  according  to 
this  good  intention,  he  is  no  priest,  and  all  his  official  acts  are  null 
and  void.  This  doctrine  we  oppose  on  the  following  substantial 
grounds :  First,  there  is  no  such  doctrine,  nor  any  thing  like  it, 
in  the  Scriptures.  The  Holy  Spirit  has  not  connected  the  true 
administration  of  the  sacraments  with  the  views  and  dispositions 
of  ministers.  Were  this  so,  then,  second,  the  efficacy  of  the  sa- 
craments would  depend,  not  on  the  promise  and  blessing  of  God, 
but  upon  the  temper  of  a  minister.  Then  also,  third,  we  could 
have  no  evidence  that  we  ourselves  are*  baptized,  or  that  those 
who  administer  the  sacraments  have  a  right  to  do  so.  But,  hap- 
pily, the  sacraments  do  not  derive  their  existence  and  their  useful- 
ness from  the  pious  intentions  of  their  administrators.    And  now, 

8.  Having  dismissed  this  error,  let  me  direct  your  attention  to 
a  few  important  truths  connected  with  this  subject.    In  conse- 
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qnence  of  that  union  of  the  sign  with  the  thing  signified  of  which 
we  have  just  spoken,  there  is  a  remarkable  phraseology  used  by 
the  inspired  writers,  in  relation  to  the  sacraments.  For,  in  exam- 
ining the  Scriptures,  we  find, 

1st.  That  they  give  to  ffie  sign^  in  some  passages,  the  name  of 
the  iking  signified.  Thus :  First,  circumcision  is  called  the  "  cove- 
nant," {Q-en.  xvii. ;)  second^  the  lamb  is  the  "  Lord's  Passover,' 
(Exod.  xii. ;)  third,  the  bread  is  Christ's  body,  (Matt,  xxvi.;) 
fourth,  the  cup  of  wine  is  the  New  Testament  in  his  blood,  (1 
Cor.  xi.) 

1.  With  regard  to  the  first  passage  quoted,  (Gen,  xvii.  10,)  we 
must  observe,  that  it  has  often  been  brought  into  controversy 
with  the  Papists,  who  misapply  the  words,  "  This  is  my  body,"  to 
support  their  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  in  the  Mass :  for,  as 
they  argue,  if  circumcision,  "or  a  man's  being  circumcised,"  which 
is  but  "  the  sign,"  is  called  "  the  covenant^  of  which  it  is  a  sign, 
then  may  the  bread  in  the  Supper  be  denominated  Christ's  body. 
Hence  Bellarmine  and  Vega  have  attempted  to  destroy  the  argu- 
ment which  that  passage  affords.  They  have  contended  that  cir- 
cumcision was  the  covenant  itself.  But  this  it  could  not  be,  in  its 
nature,  no  more  than  bread  can  be  Christ's  body.  Besides,  Je- 
hovah calls  it,  vs.  11,  "  the  token  of  his  covenant." 

2.  In  Exod.  xii.  11,  that  which  was  to  be  eaten  in  haste,  to 
wit,  the  lamb  killed  and  roasted,  is  called  the  passover  of  the 
Lord :  the  sign  bears  the  name  of  the  thing  signified.  Hence  the 
reformer  Zuinglius  drew  an  argument  from  this  passage,  to  which 
he  was  directed  in  a  dream,  to  refute  the  Bomanists  in  a  debate 
on  doctrines. 

8.  In  Matt  xxvi.,  the  Papists  understand  the  words  liieraUy, 
They  say,  the  bread  in  the  Supper  is  Christ's  real  body:  but  if  the 
words  be  so  understood,  and  if  at  the  institution  of  the  Supper 
the  bread  was  in  reality  the  body  of  Christ,  then  we  are  sure  that 
he  was  not  crucified  in  body;  for  it  is  acknowledged  that  the 
bread  was  not  crucified,  but  eaten.  Common  sense,  however,  per- 
ceives that  in  that  and  other  passages  the  sign  bears  the  name  of 
the  thing  signified  by  it. 

4.  The  like  phraseology  is  used  in  relation  to  the  sign  in  bap- 
tism, (Tit.  iii.  6,)  where  it  is  called  "  the  washing  of  regeneration.'.' 
Btit,  on  this  passage,  Liringius,  the  Catholic,  raises  this  argument 
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to  support  the  doctrine  of  the  Council  of  Trent :  "  Baptism,"  ho 
says,  '^  is  here  called  the  washing  or  layer  of  regeneration,  which 
is  an  evident  proof  that  the  sacraments,  and  of  course  Baptism, 
works  the  grace  of  regeneration  in  the  soul."    We  answer : 

L  If  water  baptism  did  this,  Paul  would  not  have  added,  ''the 
renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;"  showing  that  regeneration  in  the 
soul  is  eflfected,  not  by  baptism,  but  by  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Ghost 

iL  But  water  baptism  is  here  called  ''the  washing  of  regenera- 
tion," because  it  is  a  sign  and  seal  of  regeneration. 

iil  Unbaptized  adults  who  are  converted,  are  renewed  by  the 
Holy  Ghost  be/ore  they  are  baptized,  as  was  the  case  with  Paul 
and  Lydia :  hence  regeneration  cannot  be  effected  by  baptism. 

In  noticing  the  phraseology  of  the  inspired  writers,  we  find 
also, 

2nd.  The  thing  signified  bears  the  name  of  the  sign.  Thus,  Christ 
is  called  "the  Passover,"  (1  Cor.  v.  7,)  and  "the  Lamb,"  (JohnL 
86.)  With  respect  to  1  Cor.  v.  7,  there  are  two  comments  of  those 
distinguished  enemies  of  our  sound  doctrines,  Bellarmine  and 
CrelUus,  very  various  indeed,  to  which  I  shall  advert. 

1.  Bellarmine,  the  champion  of  the  Catholics,  says,  (De  Miss.  L 
i  c.  7 :)  "  The  Passover  was  a  type  of  the  Mass :  the  Passover  was 
a  sacrifice,  so  is  the  Mass."  We  answer:  First,  there  is  no  proof 
that  the  Passover  was  a  type  of  the  Mass.  But,  second,  it  was  the 
expiatory  sacrifice  of  Christ  which  it  signi&ed,  and  not  the  human 
invention  of  the  Popish  Mass.  Third,  we  believe  the  Lord's  Supper 
to  be  a  sacrifice,  eucharistical,  not  expiatory.  Fourth,  tlie  Mass  is 
said  to  be  a  didly  expiaW  sacriflJe  for  sin,  and  Aerefore  we 
abhor  it. 

2.  The  other  comment  of  the  head  of  the  old  Socinian  interest, 
whose  learning  now  stands  the  modern  Unitarians  in  stead,  is  more 
serious.  Crellius,  in  his  controversy  with^Grotius,  who  argued  from 
1  Cor.  V.  7,  that  Christ  made  satisfaction  for  our  sins,  says,  "  that 
Paul  here  uses  the  death  of  Christ  merely  as  a  motive  to  induce 
us  to  forsake  our  sins ;  for  he  immediately  adds,  '  Let  us  therefore 
keep  the  feast,  not  with  the  leaven,'  etc.  Now,  this  militates 
against  an  atonement :  for  if  Christ  has  satisfied  for  our  sins,  then 
our  sins  cannot  injure  us ;  we  are  at  liberty  to  sin."  We  answer: 
First,  the  very  argument  which  the  apostle  uses  to  show  why 
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Christians  should  observe  the  Supper  with  a  holy  temper,  is  Uiia, 
that  the  Supper  is  a  feast  in  which,  symbolically,  Christ  is  the 
Lamb  sacrificed  for  us.  This  was  the  strongest  ai^ument  that  faia 
pen  could  employ.  Second,  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement  taught 
in  this  passage  was  what  Paul  gloried  in  teaching.  (Bom.  iv.  25 ; 
1  Tim.  ii.  6,  etc.)  Third,  the ,  atonement  is  the  evangelical  tree 
which  produces  in  believers,  as  its  branches,  the  fruits  of  repent- 
ance, sanctification,  and  godly  living.  So  the  apostles  taught ;  so 
converted  sinners  have  felt.  1  Pet.  ii.  24 :  "  Who  his  own  self  bare 
our  sins  in  his  own  body  on  the  tree,  that  we  being  dead  to  sins, 
should  live  imto  righteousness,  by  whose  stripes  ye  were  healed." 
"  We  are  crucified  with  Christ,"  etc.  1  Cor.  i.  80 :  "  He  is  made 
unto  us,"  "  sanctification,"  etc. 

But,  not  to  dwell  on  an  argument  which  the  enemies  of  Chris- 
tianity used  in  Paul's  days,  as  appears  from  Bom.  vi.,  we  proceed 
to  observe — 

Srd.  That  the  inspired  writers  sometimes  ascribe  to  the  sign, 
the  power  and  effiocucy  of  (he  thing  signified.  Acts  xxii.  16:  ''And 
now  why  tarriest  thou?  Arise  and  be  baptized,  and  wash  away 
thy  sins,  calling  on  the  name  of  the  Lord." 

Begardless  of  the  phraseology  here,  of  which  we  are  speaking, 
Bellarmine  argues  from  this  passage,  ''  that  baptism  takes  away 
sin  by  its  ejQBicient  operation  as  a  sacrament  appointed  to  that  end. 
Sins  ^  washed  away  by  it;  it  communicates  regeneration  and 
salvation."  Answer:  First,  then  is  baptism  substituted  for  the 
cross  of  Christ ;  for  "the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  cleanseth  us  from  all 
sin."  (1  ^ohn  i.  1.)  Second,  it  is  impossible  that  water  in  baptism 
can  remove  moral  pollution.  Even  admitting  that  sins  are  foi^ven 
on  the  administration  of  baptism,  yet  that  washing  away  is  the 
work  of  the  atoning  blood  and  grace  of  Christ.  But,  third,  bap- 
tism was  to  the  adult  believer  the  visible  sign  and  seal  of  forgive- 
ness.   In  this  sense  it  is  here  spoken  of,  etc. 

But  here,  says  a  Baptist  writer,  it  is  required  of  him  who  is 
baptized,  "to  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord."  Now,  infants 
cannot  do  this ;  therefore  infants  are  not  fit  subjects  of  baptism. 
Answer :  First,  the  words  were  addressed  to  Saul  of  Tarsus,  who 
was  an  adult,  and  do  not  apply  to  infant  subjects  of  baptism.  Se- 
cond, circumcision  bound  to  the  observance  of  the  whole  ceremonial 
law ;  but  infants  could  not  keep  this  law,  yet  they  were  circum- 
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dsed.  Third,  faith  is  as  neoeeaaxy  to  salvation,  as  calling  upon  the 
name  of  the  Lord  is  to  the  enjoyment  of  baptism  and  forgireness. 
But  infants  cannot  believe ;  are  they  therefore  not  saved  ?  Fourth, 
to  come  near  to  the  point :  It  is  written,  '^  All  who  call  upon  the 
name  of  the  Lord  shall  be  saved."  Are  infants  therefore  excluded 
firom  salvation?  for  they  cannot  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord. 

4th.  To  the  thing  signified  the  inspi^d  writers  sometimes  asonbs 
the  cerejnany  in  relation  to  the  sign.  '^  T^e  blood  of  Christ  washes 
away  sin."    It  is  "the  blood  of  sprinkling,"    (Heb.  xii.) 

6th.  The  inspired  writers  apply  the  names  of  the  sacraments  of  the 
Old  Testament,  to  designate  those  who  are  members  of  the  Ckwrch  under 
the  neu)  ddspensation  of  graoe.  Believers  of  every  nation  now,  are 
called  "the  circumcised  and  the  circumcision,"  (Phil.  iii.  8  ;)  and 
we  are  said,  in  observing  the  Lord's  Supper  lightly,  to  keep  the 
feast  of  the  passover,  **^not  with  the  leaven  of  malice  and  wicked* 
ness,  but  with  the  unleavened  bread,"  etc.    (1  Cor.  v.  7.) 

This  is  a  most  important  &ct;  for  it  proves  two  things  for 
which  we  contend,  against  the  Baptists  and  others^  to  wit : 

1.  That  the  sacraments  of  the  Old  Covenant  had  the  same 
relation  to  the  Saviour  and  the  work  of  redemption,  that  Baptism 
and  the  Lord's  Supper  have:  they  were  not  ordinances  merely 
ceremonial  and  national,  pertaining  only  to  the  Jews  as  they  were 
a  nation  separated  by  certain  religious  institutions  from  all  other 
people ;  but  sacraments  which  indicatedreJa^ibn^  to  ^  visXle  Church, 
such  as  believers  now  sustsdn,  which  belonged  to  the  gospel  prom* 
ise  and  the  covenant  made  with  Abraham,  and  which  signified  axui 
sealed  spiritual  privil^es  and  blessings. 

If  the  passover  and  circumcision  had  no  relation  to  the  visible 
Church,  and  the  covenant  which  organized  that  Church,  and  the 
promised  Seed  and  the  religion  of  the  heart  with  its  proper  exxa> 
cises,  it  would  be  diflScult  to  perceive  how  believers  now  could  be 
called  "  the  circumcision,"  and  that  circumcision  be  described  as 
those  "who  worship  God  in  the  Spirit,  rejoice  in  Christ  Jesus,  and 
have  no  confidence  in  the  flesh."    But,  not  to  enlai^, 

2.  We  observe,  that  the  phraseology  of  thei  apostle  exhibits 
another  important  fact,  viz :  the  identity  of  the  visible  Church  un* 
der  both  the  old  and  new  dispen8ation&  If  the  society  remain  the 
same^  then  the  members  of  it  may  be  distinguished  by  those  nam^ 
which  its  members  of  old  bore;  for  those  names  are  expressive  of 

19     . 
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the  same  character  and  relations.  Christians  can  be  called  the  cir- 
cmncised — ^the  seed  and  children  of  Abraham,  and  the  branches  of 
the  olive  tree  in  which  the  Jews  once  grew,  as  natural  branches* 
But  let  the  churches  be  different  societies,  and  that  phraseology  is 
inadmissible. 

Before  I  proceed  to  speak  of  the  ends  for  which  sacraments  have 
been  institated,  let  me  just  point  out,  first,  in  what  respects  the 
sacraments  and  the  Word  agree,  and  in  what  respects  thej  differ; 
and,  second,  in  what  respects  the  sacraments  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  agree,  and  wherein  the^  differ. 

(1.)  The  sacraments  and  the  Word — wherein  they  agree  and.  differ. 

The  Word  and  the  sacraments  have  the  following  things  in  com- 
mon, viz :  First,  they  have  both  God  for  their  author ;  second, 
they  both  address  the  mind  through  the  external  senses ;  third, 
they  are  both  to  be  dispensed  by  minister^  of  the  Word. 

That  there  is  an  order  of  men  appointed  to  preach  the  Word, 
and  who  in  this  particular  office  are  the  ambassadors  for  Christ, 
we  have  proved  elsewhere.  Now,  that  these  regular  ministers  of 
the  Word  are  to  be  the  sole  dispensers  of  the  sacraments,  we  prove, 
faret,  from  the  connection  which  the  sacraments  have  with  the  Word 
They  form  a  part  of  those  "  mysteries  "  of  which  ministers  are  the 
appointed  "  stewards."  (1  Cor.  iv.  1.)  Second,  from  the  fiswt,  that  the 
Saviour  has  connected  the  administration  of  the  sacraments  with 
the  office  of  a  preacher,  of  a  Christian  teacher  and  ptustor.  (Matt, 
xrviii.  19.)  "  Gro  ye  and  teach  all  nations,  baptizing  them,"  etc. 
(Mark  i.  4.)  Third,  from  the  fact,  that  sacraments  are  to  be  admin- 
istered in  the  name  of  Christ,  under  the  present  dispensation,  and, 
therefore,  to  be  dispensed  by  those  alone,  who  have  authority  to 
act  in  his  name.  "  Now  that  we  are  ambassadors  for  Christ,"  etc. 
Iburth,  from  the  fSact,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  take  oversight 
of  the  flock  in  the  manner  which  the  Word  requires,  unless  the 
ministers  of  the  Word  had  the  sole  power  of  administering  the 
sacraments. 

This  doctrine,  the  Papists  violently  oppose.  They  teach,  that  a 
participation  in  the  Christian  sacraments  of  Baptism  and  the  Mass, 
is  essentially  necessary  to  salvation.  Accordingly,  they  say,  that 
rather  than  risk  the  loss  of  the  soul,  any  one,  if  a  priest  cannot  be 
procured,  may  administer  baptism.  Midwives,  therefore,  are  per- 
mitted to  baptize  in  a  time  of  need. 
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On  this  erroneous  doctrine  it  will  be  sufficient  to  observe, 
i.  That  the  sacraments  are  not  essential  to  salvation ;  ii.  That  they 
are  not  converting  ordinances,  though  Qt6d.  may  accompany  their 
^  administration  with  what  measure  of  grace  he  sees  fit ;  and  oonse^ 
quentlj,  iii.  That  there  is  no  authority  and  no  necessity  for  hy 
baptism.  Correctly  does  Augustine  teach,  ''  that  it  is  uot  the  want, 
but  the  contempt  of  the  holy  sacraments,  that  damns ;  for  such 
contempt  indicates  the  existing  dominion  of  sin  in  the  human 
heart." 

To  proceed  with  the  agreement.  The  sacraments  and  the  Word 
are  both  m^eans  by  which  the  Holy  Spirit  operates,  and  they  both 
exhibit  and  express  the  grace  of  the  gospel. 

JBut  some  expect  to  obtain  from  the  sacraments,  grace,  of  which 
the  Word  does  not  speak,  and  upon  conditions  which  the  Word 
does  not  reveal  nor  recognize.  Towards  this  error,  the  Bomish 
Church  strongly  leans ;  and  especially  many  in  her  communion, 
believe  that  they  may  receive  from  baptism  and  the  mass  that 
pardon  and  those  promises,  which  the  Divine  Word  declares  to  be 
communicated  to  no  adults  but  such  as  repent  and  turn  unto  the 
Lord,  believe  and  follow  Christ.  It  ought  therefore  to  be  strenu- 
ously  maintained,  that  the  Word  and  sacraments  agree  in  exhibit- 
ing the  same  grace,  to  be  obtained  in  one  and  the  same  way. 

(2.)  Difference  between  the  Word  and  Sacraments, 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  consider  in  what  respects  the  sacraments 
diflfer  from  the  Word. 

L  The  Wiyrd^  in  its  language,  is  made  up  of  artificial  soimds, 
such  as  by  human  institution  signify  to  the  mind  certain  things; 
but  in  the  sacraments,  the  external  signs  are  visible  and  natural 
objects  of  Qod's  selection,  and  signify  those  things  alone  which  he 
haih  appointed  them  to  signify. 

ii  The  Word  addresses  itself  to  the  external  senses  of  sight  and 
hearing;  but  the  signs  in  the  sacraments  are  objects,  not  only  of 
sight,  but  also. of  taste  and  feeling, 

iii  The  Word  is  dispensed  to  aU:  all  may  hear  it,  and  all  who 
hear  it  are  bound  to  believe  and  obey  it.  But  the  sacraments  are 
to  be  administered  to  ihose  only  who  are  members  of  the  visible 
Church,  or  who  on  a  profession  of  repentance  and  of  fidth,  are  to 
be  received  into  the  covenant. 

iv.  The  Word  goes  before  the  sacraments:  it  is  the  law  which 
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gives  existence  to  the  BacramentSi  and  has  a  power  and  authority 
entirely  independent  of  the  sacraments.  But  the  sacraments  de- 
pend upon  the  Word :  they  imply  the  revelations  and  promises 
of  the  Word,  and  are  altogether  insignificant  and  powerless  with- 
out the  Word.  Hence  Augustine  correctly  says^  "  The  sacrament 
is  the  Word  visible." 

V.  Again :  The  Word  reveals  the  whole  counsel  of  God,  and 
contains  history,  prophecy,  and  other  important  matter ;  but  the 
sacraments  signify  and  confirm  only  certain  great  truths  and 
promises  of  the  Word. 

vL  By  the  Word,  the  Holy  Ghost  works  &ith  in  those  who  are 
capable  of  understanding  it,  and  increases  and  confirms  that 
grace ;  but  by  the  sacraments,  he  strengthens  and  confirms  the 
fidth  already  eating  in  the  hearts  of  adults. 

vii.  The  Word  cannot  be  received  by  infants ;  but  sacraments 
may  be  administered  to  them,  if  they  are  in  the  covenant. 

viii.  The  Word  is  necessary  and  sufficient  to  salvation ;  but  the 
sacraments  are  neither  necessary  nor  sufficient,  of  themselves,  to 
salvation. 

(8.)  I  shall  not  here  inquire  in  what  respects  sacraments 
differ  from  those  animal  sacrifices  and  other  similar  institutions 
which  were  required  under  the  law,  as  those  ordinances  of  wor- 
ship are  now  abolished,  and  no  confusion  or  error  can  result  from 
any  .things  common,  which  those  sacrifices  had  with  sacraments. 
But  Christians  are  now  bound  to  offer  up  sacrifices  of  praise, 
thanksgiving  and  almsgiving,  and  make  a  consecration  of  their 
bodies  and  spirits  to  the  worship  and  service  of  God.  Now,  Hiese 
sacrifices  are  easily  distinguished  from  the  sacraments,  as  w;ill  ap- 
pear from  the  following  particulars: 

i  These  sacrifices  are  acts  of  obedience  to  the  moral  law ;  but 
sacraments  are  positive  institutions,  directly  connected  with  the 
covenant  of  grace. 

ii.  These  sacrifices  are  acts  by  which  we  express  our  affections 
towards  God ;  but  the  sacraments  are  institutions  by  which  God 
expresses  his  good  will  towards  us,  by  which  he  is  pleased  to  sig- 
nify and  seal  certain  things  to  us.  It  is  true  that  the  sacraments, 
so  far  as  the  observance  of  them  is  an  act  of  obedience,  are  sacri- 
fices, and  thus  the  Lord's  Supper  may  be  called  a  sacrifice ;  but  it 
is.  obvious  that  this  is  not  their  principal  end^  and  does  not  enter 
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into  their  nature,  a;ny  farther  don  ail  positive  iaatltations  of.  reli- 
gion involve  the  daty  of  obedi^ace  to  Divixte  authority. 

(4.)  I  shall,  before  I  attempt  to  fl^eak  of  the  design  and  end 
of  the  sacraments,  just  remaric  on  the  points  wherein  the  sacra- 
ments of  the  covenant  under  both  Testaments  agree,  and  on  those 
points  wherein  they  differ. 

i.  The  sacraments  of  both  Testaments  otgre^  in  the  following 
respects,  viz:  First,  their  Authdr  is  Ghod:  he  instituted  tb^n. 
Second,  they  are  institutions  which  are  equally  holy  in  iheir 
nature.  Oircumcision  was  as  holy  as  baptism  is,  and  b^tism  is 
as  holy  as  the  Lord's  Supper. 

The  Baptists  exiJt  the  holy  nature  of  baptism,  and  decry  oxt- 
cumcision,  in  order  to  exclude  in&nt  cburch^membership  fiom  the 
visible  Church  under  iJie  present  diapeDsation. 

The  Papists  depress  the  character  of  bapti^n,  and  inv^eat  the 
Lord's  Supper  with  a  high  degree  of  sanctity,  in  order  that  th^ 
might  throw  around  their  Mass  an  imposing  awfulness,  and  a  high 
relative  importance. 

But  the  Scriptures  teach  that  all  the  sacraments  are  holy  ordi- 
nances, and  make  no  such  difference  in  their  sanctity  as  men  have 
devised  for  party  pxirposes. 

Here  let  me  observe,  that  the  holiness  of  an  ordinance  does  not 
consist  in  any  inherent  power  which  it  has  to  sanctify  the  mind, 
for  no  ordinance  has  any  such  power:  hence  it  cannot  be  said  that 
any  sacrament  derives  a  superior  holiness,  as  some  have  imagined, 
from  this  source. 

But  the  holiness  of  an  ordinance  results  fix>m  its  Divine  institu- 
tion, and  its  relations  to  God,  his  worship,  his  laws,  his  Church, 
and  the  holy  ends  to  which  it  is  subservient. 

Now,  all  the  sacraments  are  of  Divine  institution ;  they  all  sus- 
tain relations  to  the  Church,  the  laws  of  Gx)d,  and  the  obligations 
of  religion,  and  are  subservient  to  holy  ends. 

ii.  Wherein,  now,  do  the  sacraments  of  the  old  and  new  dis- 
pensations differ?    Answer:  Li  the  following  respects,  viz: 

First.  In  their  external  signs  and  elements. 

Second.  In  the  manner  in  which  they  exhibited  the  great  sacri- 
fice of  atonement  by  the  obedience  of  Christ  imto  death.  The 
sacraments  of  the  Old  Testament  referred  to  that  sacrifice  as  yet 
to  be  made ;  the  sacraments  of  the  New  Testament  exhibit  that 
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sacrifloe  as  having  been  made.  Hence  the  ancient  sacraments  ad- 
mitted, in  their  external  signs,  of  the  shedding  of  blood,  which 
would  be  inadmissible  in  the  new.  Accoidinglj,  the  ancient 
sacraments  were  abrogated,  and  their  place  supplied  by  Baptism 
and  the  Lord's  Supper. 

Third,  The  sacraments  of  the  Old  and  Kew  Testaments  differ 
not  only  in  the  time  of  their  institution,  but  in  their  duration. 
The  former  continued  to  the  first  coming  of  the  Saviour ;  the  latter 
are  to  continue  to  his  second  coming. 

Fourth.  To  which  let  me  add,  that  they  differ  in  their  clearness, 
in  their  simplicity,  in  their  beauty.  The  ancient  sacraments  exhib- 
ited, together  with  the  grand  objects  of  fiedth,  carnal  relations  and 
temporal  mercies ;  the  New  Testament  sacraments  are  restricted 
to  spiritual  things.  The  former  were  burdensome  and  expensive; 
the  latter  are  simple  and  easy  of  observance,  suited  every  way  to 
the  more  extended  and  glorious  dispensation  under  which  the 
CHiuroh  now  exists. 
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LECTURE    XV. 


ASMnnSTBATION  07  THE  SACRAHENTS,  OONTJUM  UKU. 

I 

THl  DBnON  OR  OTD  OV  THB  8ACRAMBNTS. 

In  exhibiting,  in  former  lectures,  various  trutLs  in  relation  to 
those  institutions  of  God  called  ^^  Sacraments  "  we  have  spoken, 
1.  Of  their  Author;  2.  Their  visible  signs ;  8.  The  thing  signified; 
4.  And  the  union  between  the  sign  and  the  thing  signified*  We 
must  now  proceed  to  speak  lastly, 

Fifth,  Of  the  Design  and  End  of  the  Sacraments. 

I.  As  the  sacraments  are  Divine  institutions,  the  ghry  of  Qod 
must  be  the  grand  end  of  their  appointment  and  observance. 

n.  Subordinate  to  this  great  design  of  the  sacraments,  they  are 
appropriated  to  various  other  important  endsj  to  which  we  must 
now  direct  our  attention. 

1.  Sacraments  are  principally  adapted  and  intended  to  signify 
spiritual  things.  This  is  evident  fi*om  the  very  use  of  external 
signs  in  the  sacraments.  These  signs  could  not  otherwise  with 
any  propriety  be  called  "  signs."  They  would,  in  the  ordinances 
with  which  they  are  connected,  not  only  be  unmeaning,  but  serve 
to  reduce  the  ordinances  themselves  to  a  puerile  service  unworthy 
of  God  as  their  author,  and  unworthy  of  the  observance  of  the 
Church  as  being  a  religious  society,  if  they  did  not  as  tokens  sig- 
nify to  us  Divine  favor,  and  represent  those  grand  objects  which 
the  Divine  Word  holds  up  to  our  view  as  objects  of  &ith,  and 
declares  to  be  the  ''TTiedia"  through  which  salvation  fiows. 

But  on  this  point  further  remarks  are  unnecessary,  as  it  is 
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acknowledged  by  all  that  sacraments  are  designed  to  signify  spirit- 
ual things;  the  Socinians  being  the  only  sect  who  reduce  that 
signifying  property  of  the  sacraments  very  low,  teaching  that 
they  merely  denote^  certain  moral  and  ecclesiastical  relations  to 
God,  and  serve  to  distinguish  Christians  &om  people  of  other  reli- 
gions. Every  recorded  word  of  the  inspired  writers  relating  to 
the  sacram^ts  refutes  this  doctrine ;  for  when  they  are  spoken  of 
in  Scripture,  they  are  made  to  refer  to  the  Saviour — iQ  the  forgive- 
ness of  sins — ^to  a  communion  with  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ, 
more  immediately  than  to  any  distinction  of  Christians  as  such. 

I  shall  therefore  only  remark,  that  by  the  doctrine  of  transub- 
stantiation,  the  Papists  have  destroyed  the  significant  and  sacra- 
mental character  and  use  of  the  Lord's  Supper ;  for,  if  the  bread 
and  wine  are  actually  changed  into  the  body  and  blood  of  Christy 
they  can  no  longer  be  signs  of  that  body  and  blood. 

2.  But  sacraments  are  also  designed  to  be  seals  of  the  privileges 
and  blessings  of  the  everlasting  covenant.  This  doctrine,  the  So- 
cinians, Papists  and  Mennonists  oppose,  on  various  grounds. 
But  we  prove  that  sacraments  are  sealing  ordinances,  by  the  fol- 
lowing argmnents,  viz : 

The  apostle  Paul  expressly  declares,  'Hhat  circuTndsian  was  a 
seal  of  the  righteousness  of  faith ;"  and  if  circumcision  was  such, 
then  must  baptism,  which  has  come  in  the  place  of  circumcision, ' 
be  also  such ;  and  then  too  must  the  passover  and  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per, which  are  designed  to  confirm  those  already  initiated  visibfy 
into  the  covenant  by  the  former  sacraments,  be  also  seals.  Under 
the  New  Testament,  no  one  will  teach  that  baptism  has  less  power 
than  had  circumcision ;  or  that  the  Lord's  Supper  is  inferior  to 
baptism,  when  Paul  emphatically  asks,  "  Is  it  not  the  communion 
of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  ?" 

To  invalidate  the  force  of  this  argument  as  it  rests  upon  the 
sealing  character  of  circumcision,  every  argument  that  ingenuity 
could  devise,  has  been  brought  forward  by  various  opposing  sects. 
It  is  argued  that  circumcision  alone  is  said  to  be  "  a  seal  of  the 
righteousness  of  faith."      We  answer : 

Admitting  this  to  be  so,  it  is  sufficient  Sacraments  may  vary 
in  external  signs  and  circumstances,  but  their  nature  and  grand 
design  are  one  and  the  same.  Either  Baptism  and  the  Lord's 
Supper  are  no  sacraments,  or  they  must  be  sealing  ordinances. 
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i.  But  it  is  not  true  that  a  sealing  cliaracter  is  not  ascribed  in 
Scripture  to  the  other  sacraments.  It  may  be  that  the  term  "  seal," 
^^fftpayl^^^  is  not  used  in  connection  with  either  the  Passover,  Bap- 
tism, or  the  Lord's  Supper ;  yet  the  inspired  writers  may  and  do 
assign  to  each  of  them  that  seeding  property  which  circumcision  had. 

The  Passover  also  had  a  sealing' power,  or  the  power  of  confirm- 
ing, by  a  visible  sign,  what  the  Word  of  God  declares.  (Exod.  xiL 
11, 12,  13,  compared  with  1  Cor.  x.  8,  4.) 

Baptism  has  also  a  sealing  character  ascribed  to  it.  (Rom.  vi- 
8,4.) 

And  also  the  LcrdCs  Sapper.    (1  Cor.  x.  26.) 

ii.  But,  say  the  Papists,  "  If  all  the  sacraments  are  suchseaife  for  the 
confirmation  of  God's  promises,  then  the  sacraments  would  speak 
more  clearly  and  forcibly  than  God's  Word  itself,  to  confirm  faith, 
which,  to  say  the  least,  would  be  very  absurd."    Answer : 

(i.)  God's  Word  is  in  itself  sufficiently  clear  and  strong ;  but  the 
iaith  of  his  people  is  often  weak,  and  requires  to  be  aided ;  and  it 
is  in  condescension  to  their  weakness,  and  because  they  are  here 
in  the  hody^  that  he  hath  instituted  the  sacraments  which,  by  vis- 
ible signs,  shall  seal  or  confirm  his  revelations  and  promises. ' 

(ii.)  God's  Word  ought  to  be  sufficient ;  but  in  condescension  to 
the  mfirmities  of  his  people,  he  hath  confirmed  hy  his  oath :  in  like 
manner  he  may  confirm  his  word  by  the  sacraments,  even  as 
he  confirmed  his  word  to  Gideon  and  many  others,  by  miracles 
addressed  to  the  senses  of  sight  and  touch. 

(iii)  But  the  Papists  forget  that,  according  to  our  understanding 
of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  it  is  "  the  Word  united  with  the  element^ 
that  constitutes  a  sacrament."  Hence  the  sacraments  cannot  dis- 
parage the  Word ;  but  whilst  they  derive  their  very  being  and 
utOity  from  it,  serve  in  their  turn  to  confirm  the  Word. 

feut  an  Anti-Psedobaptist  writer  here  objects,  "that  our  exposi- 
tion of  the  text,  which  makes  circumcision  *  a  seal '  by  which  Abra- 
ham's faith  was  confirmed  and  strengthened,  implies  that  Abria,- 
ham's  faith  was  weak,  and  needed  strengthening;  whereas  his 
faith,  before  he  was  circumcised,  was  strong,  so  as  to  be  a  great 
faith.**  He  adds,  that  it  woidd  also  follow  fi:om  the  same  exposi- 
tion, "  that  all  the  circumcised  were  true  believers.  Children  were 
circumcised  on  the  eighth  day,  who  had  no  faith :  how  then  could 
circumcision  be  a  seal  to  confirm  their  faith  ?"    We  answer ; 
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First  That  Abraham's  faith,  reqtdred,  however  strong  it  miglit 
have  been,  continual  grace,  and  every  help  that  means  could  affoord, 
to  preserve  and  increase  its  strength.  Its  strength  might  be  dimin* 
ished,  and  its  strength  might  be  augmented.  When  God  has  in 
view  to  fulfil  in  the  hearts  of  his  people  "  all  the  pleasure  of  ids 
goodness,  and  the  work  of  faith  with  power,"  he  uses  his  Word 
and  sacraments,  and  these  are  the  means  selected  by  infinite  via* 
dom  and  goodness. 

Second.  In  reply  lo  the  second  article  in  the  objection,  we  obeerve, 
that  oM  the  circumcised  professed  to  be  believers;  and  as  such!^  cir* 
cumcision  was  a  confirmation  to  them  of  the  rich  privileges  and 
blessings  which  they  enjoyed  in  God's  visible  Church.  But  if  the 
circumcised  had  not  precious  and  living  faith,  such  as  Abraham 
had,  then  it  is  obvious  that  circumcision  could  not  be  to  them  "a 
seal  of  the  righteousness  of  fidth." 

The  unregenerate  and  impenitent  in  heart  belonged  to  the 
^^  naTarofiff,^^  the  concision,  as  Paul  speaks,  (Phil.  iii.  2;)  thw 
unbelief  could  not  destroy  the  proper  character  and  design  of  the 
sacraments. 

To  which  add  the  plain  distinction  which  we  have  before 
made,  that  the  sacraments  do  not  signify  and  seal  "  to  the  seed 
according  to  the  flesh,"  all  those  things  which  they  signified  and 
sealed  to  ''  the  seed  according  to  the  promise ;"  though  both  seeds 
were,  and  always  will  be,  in  the  covenant. 

At  this  day,  even  among  the  Baptists,  two  advU  persons,  on  the 
profession  of  fedth,  are  baptLzed ;  but  the  one  is  regenerate  in  heart 
and  the  other  unregenerate :  does  the  sacrament  which,  as  a  8a<»a- 
ment,  is  equally  administered  to  both,  seed  to  both  the  actual  for* 
giveness  of  their  sins?  By  no  means :  to  the  one  it  is  a  "  seal  of 
the  righteousness  of  faith ;"  to  the  other  it  isjioL 

Yet  the  unbelief  and  inward  wickedness  of  the  one,  does  not 
destroy  the  sacramental  character  and  design  of  baptism ;  and  thiS' 
is  well  understood  by  the  Baptists  themselves :  for  if  they  baptise 
a  person  who  proves  to  be  impenitent  and  ungodly,  Hhey  do  not^ 
when  such  a  person  comes  afterwards  to  repentance,  rehaptize  him, 
knowing  that  the  sacrament  retained  its  proper  character  as  a  visir 
ble  ordinance  of  God's  house,  though  living  £uth  might  not  exist 
in  the  heart  of  the  person  to  whom  it  was  administered. 

iii.  We  proceed  to  the  third  part  of  the  objection,  namely; 
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^^  That  children  were  circumcised  on  the  eighth  day,  who  had  no 
fidth:  how  then  could  oircumcision  be  a  seal  to  confirm  their 
&ith  ?"    We  answer : 

FirsU  That  this  reasoning  proves  too  much ;  for  it  is  as  plainly 
declared,  that  ^'  without  fetith  it  is  impossible  to  please  God,"  as  it  is 
said,  that  circumcision  is  a  ''  seal  of  the  righteousness  of  faith :" 
Imt  children  have  no  fSuth,  and  therefore  children  cannot  please 
God,  and  consequently  must  perish  for  ever.    Yet, 

SooofuL  God  '^  did  establish  his  covenant"  with  children  eight 
days  old.  (Gen.  xvii.  7.)  "  His  promise  did  extend  to  them." 
(Acts  iL)  Now,  circumcision  was  a  seal  of  that  covenant  and  of 
that  pramiaej  made  with  the  children  of  parents  in  the  covenant. 

This  is  therefore  a  very  plain  case.  Let  the  adversaries  of  the 
truth  ascertain  in  what  respects  God  did  establish  his  covenant 
with  children ;  let  them  ascertain  in  what  sense  and  in  what  re* 
spects  God's  covenant  and  promise  did  extend  to  children:  then, 
we  say  in  answer,  that  in  those  very  respects  in  which  God  did 
establish  his  covenant  with  children,  and  in  those  veiy  respects 
in  which  his  promise  extended  to  children,  in  those  respects  cir* 
onmciBion  could  be,  and  actually  was,  to  children^  a  md  of  that 
cov&nant  and  of  its  promise. 

The  real  difficulty  in  this  Divine  transaction  in  which  children 
are  concerned,  you  will  on  reflection  discover  to  be,  not  in  the 
fact  that  circumcision  was  applied  as  a  seed  of  the  covenant,  but  in 
the  higher  and  stronger  &ct^  that  God  did  establish  his  covenant  with 
ihenh:  for,  if  a  covenant  can  be  established  with  children,  every 
one  clearly  perceives  that  a  seai  can  be  annexed  to  that  covenant. 
J£  I  can  make  an  in&nt  to  hold  property  by  testament,  there  can 
be  no  impropriety  in  affixing  a  seai  to  that  testament  for  its  Cfm- 
firmation.  If  a  civU  constitution  will  permit  an  in&nt  son  of  a 
king  to  succeed  his  &ther  on  his  decease,  there  can  be  no  impro- 
"priety,  as  has  often  been  done,  to  croum  such  an  infant  in  his  cradle, 
as  a  visAk  sign  and  confirmation  of  his  succession  to  royal  power. 

Accordingly,  it  will  also  be  perceived  on  a  little  reflection,  that 
what  the  Baptists  under  the  cover  of  that  argument  do  really 
mean,  is  this  broad  assertion,  I  will  not  say  impious  one :  that  as 
€liHdren  cannot  hnow^  understand  and  believe,  God  cannot  establish 
any  covenant  with  them,  and  that  it  would  be  a  foolish  transac* 
tion,  if  he  did  so. 
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To  language  of  this  import,  we  have  no  other  reply  thin  this: 
We  shall  not  sit  in  judgment  upon  God's  doings  and  laws.  It  is 
sufficient  for  us,  if  we  know  that  God  did  establish  his  covenant 
with  diildren  in  Abram's  &milj.  His  doings  are  wise  and  good : 
we  shall  neither  condemn  nor  attempt  to  rectify  them,  by  a  consti- 
tution of  our  own.    liet  me  add, 

Third,  That  God  can  ftnd  does  apply  to  children,  the  infinite 
merits  of  the  Saviour  for  their  salvation.  But  children  in  the 
infimcy  of  thek  existence  do  not  know  that  Saviour,  and  cannot 
receive  him  or  believe  in  his  name.  And  how  tl»y  can  be  saved 
by  Chri^  without  knowing  end  receiving  him,  God  has  not  seen 
fit  to  reveal.  Nor  has  the  same  infinite  Being  revealed  all  the 
reasons  why  he  was  plea^d  to  institute  in&nt  membership  in  his 
visible  Church,  Yet  he  has  done  it  He  commanded  Abraham  to 
put  on  the  child  Isaac  the  very  token  of  the  covenant  whidi 
Abraham  carried  upon  his  own  body. 

Having  now  proved  that  sacraments  are  seob  as  well  as  mgm, 
we  proceed  to  <^»erve : 

S.  That  a  third  subordinate  end  for  which  sacu'aments  are  insti* 
tuted,  is,  ix>  diMmguish  the  visible  Ohureh  of  God — the  holy  nation — 
from  the  unbelieving  and  uncovenanted  tvorld. 

(1.)  This  truth  is  obvious :  for,  if  the  Church  be  a  visible  religious 
society  founded  upon  the  apostles  and  prophets,  Jesus  Christ  him- 
^If  being  Ihe  chi^  comer-stone,  that  visibility  of  the  Church  as  it 
distinct  society,  and  separate  from  civil  comn;Lxmities,  or  from  ths 
synagogues  of  Satan  and  temples  of  idolatry,  and  schools  of  pU* 
losophy,  can  be  created  and  maintained  only  by  certain  laws  and 
institutions  of  God.  There  are  such  ordinances ;  and  among  thelft 
we  find  the  sacraments  instituted  for  that  very  end.  The  sacra^ 
ments  show  the  relation  which  men  sustain  to  the  visible  Churok 
of  God ;  they  exhibit  the  professions  which  the  mouth  has  made^ 
perhaps,  in  private  society ;  and  they  call  for  renewed  profesaons 
of  our  faith,  while  by  a  participation  of  them,  we  declare  what  can«* 
not  be  declared  by  merely,  hearing  the  Word  and  forbearing  to 
oppose  Christianity. 

(2.)  But  this  is  forther  proved  by  what  the  sacraments  aotuaBjf 
do,  when  they  are  administered  according  to  the  will  of  God :  for, 
they  are  not  to  be  administered  to  aU,  like  as  the  Word  may  be 
dispensed  to  aU,    There  are  laws  which  regulate  their  administxs* 
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tion.  The  adult  must  separate  himself  in  his  religious  sentiments 
from  those  who  do  not  believe,  he  must  profess  repentance,  befoi^ 
he  can  be  baptized ;  the  child  must  be  born  in  the  covenant  and 
be  federally  holy  before  baptism  can  be  administered  to  it ;  and  as 
no  one  who  was  uncircumcised,  so  no  one  who  is  unbaptized,  can 
be  a  member  of  the  visible  Church  of  God. 

(3.)  The  ancient  sacraments  did  distinguish  the  visible  Church 
in  connection  with  the  Word  and  the  other  ordinances  of  religion* 
They  were  designed  to  raise  up  "  a  wall  of  partition  between  the 
Jews  and  Gentiles."  So  now,  the  sacraments  are  designed  to  dis- 
tinguish .the  Church  from  other  visible  associations  of  men,  either 
eivil  or  religious, 

4.  But  the  sacraments  have  another  end  in  view.  They  were 
instituted  as  those  means  by  which  believers  shall  be  able  to 
testify  their  union  and  communion  in  the,  enjoyment  of  the  same 
covenant  blessings.  This  Paul  teaches,  1  Cor.  xii.  18:  "For  by 
one  Spirit  we  are  all  baptised  into  one  body,  [that  is,  the  visible 
Church,]  whether  we  be  Jews  or  whether  we  be  Gentiles,  whether 
we  be  bond  or  free,  and  have  all  been  made  to  drink  into  one 
Spirit" 

But  here  Soctnus  himself  meets  us  with  his  exposition,  (de 
Baptis.  c.  viii.)  He  says,  "that  in  the  cited  passage,  v}ater 
baptism  is  not  meant,  but  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost :  for 
the  preposition  in  the  text  is  *cv' — *«ai  yap  iv  ivl  irvevfiaTi  ^fieig 
ndvreg,^  etc. — ^in  one  Spirit  we  are  aU  baptized  into  one  body; 
a  phraseology,"  he  says,  "  which  always  denotes  the  gift  of  the 
Spirit,  as  Matt.  iii.  11 ;  Mark  i.  8;  John  i.  83."      We  answer: 

(1.)  Every  lexicon  will  instruct  us  that  the  preposition  "^"  is 
often  used  to  signify  "by,"  as  denoting  the  agency  of  another. 
(See  John  i.  4 ;  Ephes.  i.  4-7.) 

(2.)  The  apostle  speaks  of  what  was  well  understood  to  be  one 
of  the  ends  of  baptism  among  Christians.    And, 

(8.)  Let  it  be  observed,  that  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
does  not  stand  opposed  to  water  baptism. 

(4.)  The  Socinians,  to  serve  a  turn,  speak  of  the  Holy  Ghost  as 
an  agentj  when  they  do  not  believe  in  his  existence^  but  convert 
him  into  an  attribute  or  quality  I 

6«  Another  end :  The  sacraments  were  instituted  also  to  bind 
the  partakers  of  them  to  the  practice  of  aU  the  duties  of  the  cov* 
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enant ;  they  bring  the  members  of  the  visible  Church  under  all  the 
obligations  of  revealed  religion.  This  is  so  obvious  from  the 
very  relations  which  the  sacraments  sustain,  that  I  shall  not  dwell 
upon  it,  but  proceed  to  state, 

6.  That  the  sacraments  are  not  signs  and  seals  of  any  partic- 
ular promise  made  to  a  person  in  his  individual  character.  Such 
promises  God  has  made  in  past  times,  and  confirmed  them  by 
Visible  signs:  but  sax^raments  do  not  refer  to  such  extraordinar^ 
promises ;  they  relate  to  the  promises  of  the  everlasting  covenant, 
and  to  no  other — ^promises  which  are  given  to  the  whole  vieible 
Churchy  and  in  which  every  believer  has  a  common  interest. 

Hence  it  will  follow,  that  the  sacraments  are  not  signs  and 
seals  of  one  particular  grace  only:  the  living  coal  which  touched 
Isaiah's  lips  was  a  sign  of  this  kind,  and  other  such  signs  might 
be  here  mentioned ;  but  the  sacraments  are  signs  of  that  grace  in 
which  the  whole  Church  participates.  Accordingly,  sacraments 
are  standing  ordinances  in  the  visible  Church,  to  be  observed  by 
the  members  of  that  Church  of  every  place,  and  of  every  gen- 
eration. 

m.  Let  us  now  inquire  respecting  the  nurrJber  of  the  sacra- 
ments. 

1.  Under  the  ancient  dispensation  of  grace,  there  were  two 
sacraments,  and  no  more,  viz:  Oircumctsion  and  the  Passover. 
This  doctrine  is  not  disputed ;  but  it  must  be  observed,  that  the 
Papists,  while  they  create  no  opposition  here,  unite  with  some  of 
the  Baptists  in  lowering  and  destrojdng  the  proper  character  of 
circumcision  and  the  passover. 

The  Popish  writers  teach,  that  these  Divine  institutions  were 
not  properly  sacraments,  but  figures  and  mere  signs  of  certain 
things.  This  error  they  support,  in  order  to  exalt  the  sacra- 
ments of  the  New  Covenant,  Baptism  and  the  Supper,  and  be 
better  able  to  engraft  their  corruptions  upon  them. 

Some  of  the  Baptists  represent  circumcision  and  the  passover 
as  having  been  a  kind  of  national  and  carnal  observances ;  and 
say,  that  if  they  were  religious  ordinances,  they  formed  a  part  of 
the  ceremonial  law.  Their  design  in  this  is  obvious :  for  this  doc- 
trine would  make  what  we  denominate  infant  church-membership 
merely  a  national  and  civil  affair. 
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2,  Under  tlie  New  Testament  dispensation,  there  are  two  sacra- 
ments also,  instituted  to  subserve  the  great  ends  which  circum- 
cision and  the  passover  had  in  yiew  when  the  latter  should  be 
abrogated.    These  two  sacraments  are,  Baptism  and  the  Lobd's 

SUPPBB. 

To  this  doctrine,  the  Boman  Catholics  raise  violent  opposition : 
for  they  contend  that  the  sacraments  of  the  New  Covenant  are 
8even  in  number. 

Here  let  me  guard  your  minds  by  one  observation :  The  word 
''sacraments"  does  not  occur  in  Scripture;  and  it  may,  like  the 
Greek  word  "pvcnypiov,"  be  applied  to  various  things  connected 
with  the  service  of  religion:  and  in  this  loose  sense  we  concede  that 
the  word  sacraments,  like  that  of  regeneration,  was  applied  some- 
times by  ancient  Christian  writera.  In  our  controversy  with  the 
Papists  on  the  number  of  the  sacraments,  we  must  therefore  first 
fix  the  particular  sense  in  which  the  word  sacraments  is  to  be  un- 
derstood ;  and  if  it  be  understood  to  mean  certain  ordinances  of 
religion,  in  which  instituted  visible  signs  and  seals  are  employed 
to  signify  arid  confirm  the  truths  and  promises  of  God's  covenant, 
then  we  affirm  that  there  are  but  two  sacraments  divinely  appointed 
to  be  observed  by  the  members  of  the  visible  Church  under  the 
present  dispensation  of  the  covenant,  namely,  Baptism  and  the 
Lord's  Supper.  It  is,  however,  indispensable  to  our  argument, 
that  we  understand  what  those  five  additional  institutions  are, 
which  the  Papists  are  pleased  to  convert  into  sacraments. 

^.)  The  first  is  what  they  call  Confirmation.  By  confirmation 
they  mean  the  following  rite :  The  bishop,  after  preparing  an  oint- 
ment which  is  called  the  "  unction  of  chrism,"  by  consecrating  it, 
approaches  those  persons  who  have  been  baptized  and  are  arrived 
at  mature  age,  and  who,  after  confession,  desire  to  be  confirmed, 
and  proceeds  to  anoint  them  on  the  forehead,  making  therewith 
the  sign  of  a  cross,  oflfering  up  certain  prayers,  and  using  these 
words:  "I  sign  thee  with  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  confirm  thee 
with  the  chrism  of  salvation,  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Ghost."  The  bishop  then  gives  his  peace  to  the  person  con- 
firmed, with  a  slight  box  on  the  head,  to  signify  to  him  that  he 
must  be  prepared  to  endure  persecutions. 

This  is  confirmation ;  and  this  is  one  of  the  Popish  sacraments. 
But  it  is  not  an  ordinance  of  Divine  institution,  much  less  one  of 
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the  saci^ainents  of  the  coyenaat.  We  read  of  no  such  rite  in 
Scripture,  but  can  easily  perceive  whence  the  spirit  of  superstition. 
ha3  derived  it.  The  sick  among  the  primitive  Christians  were 
sometimes  anointed  with  oil^  and  the  apostles  sometimes  laid  their 
hands  upon  persons  whom  they  baptized,  in  communicating  to, 
them  the  extraordinary  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  Now,  the  mix- 
ture of  those  two  actionS)  relating  to  two  different  objects^  is  the 
invented  sacrament  of  confirmation. 

(2.)  In  addition  to  confirmation,  the  Papists  have  added  to  the 
sacraments  what  they  call  ^^ Penitence  f^  which  consists  in  confessing 
to  a  priest,  in  rendering  the  satisfaction  required  of  the  penitent, 
and  in  the  priest's  pronouncing  the  sentence  of  absolution.  Now, 
in  all  this  we  do  not  perceive  one  distinguishing  property  of  a 
sacrament.  Besides,  we  find  no  authority  in  Scripture  for  that 
auricular  confession  which  the  Papists  enjoin  and  practise;  and 
while  we  acknowledge  that  ministers  of  the  Word  are  in  duty 
bound  to  announce  the  remission  of  sins  to  the  penitent  and  be- 
lieving, we  deny  that  they  are  authorized  to  absolve  any  of  the 
human  race.  .The  forgiveness  of  sins  is  the  proper  act  and  pecu- 
liar prerogative  of  God  alone. 

?ut  are  we  not  commanded,  James  v.  16,  "  to  confess  our  faulta 
one  to  another" ?  "  This  passage,"  says  Bellarmine,  (de  Poenit.  L 
8,)  "proves  the  sacrament  of  Penitence,  and  shows  that  it  was  ia- 
stituted  in  the  time  of  the  apostles."    We  answer : 

i.  There  is  not  a  word  here  of  auricular  confession  to  a  priest| 
nor  of  absolution  following  it. 

ii.  The  inspired  apostle  speaks  of  the  faults  which  s^pear  la 
the  conduct  of  Christians  towards  one  another,  and  of  their  con- 
fessing such  faults  to  one  another.  His  words  refer  also  to  the 
acknowledgment  of  our  infirmities  and  weaknesses  in  our  social 
Christian  intercourse,  that  we  may  receive  from  others  direction, 
exhortation,  and  consolation. 

S.  Nor  can  we  discover  any  attribute  of  a  sacrament  in  that 
^^ Extreme  or  lasi  Unction^^  which  the  Papiste  have  added  to  the 
number  of  the  sacraments.  In  performing  this  imction,  the  priest 
anoints  with  consecrated  oil  the  eyes,  ears,  nose,  mouth,  hands,  reins, 
and  feet  of  the  sick,  and  says,  "  May  God,  by  this  holy  unction  and 
of  his  most  pious  mercy,  pardon  the  sins  thou  hast  committed,  in 
seeing,  Clearing,  smelling,  tasting,"  etc 
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It  is  obvious  here  that  the  coiraptors  of  true  religion  have  taken 
tiie  miraculous  cures  performed  in  the  primitive  Church,  and  con- 
▼erted  the  circumstances  of  them  into  a  sacrament.  This  could 
be  done  only  in  an  age  of  great  superstition  and  darkness,  such  as 
the  Church  lived  to  see  after  the  age  of  Constantine,  when  the 
spirit  of  Paganism,  no  longer  able  to  keep  its  own,  stole  into  the 
courts  of  Zion,  and  sought  to  appropriate  her  ordinances. 

If  the  Papists  still  perform  the  rites  observed  once  in  simply 
"  anointing  the  sick  with  oil  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,"  we  have  a 
right  to  look  for  the  old  miracuhus  effects  of  this  action ;  but  we 
shall  look  in  vain.  If  this  extreme  unction  be  a  sacrament,  it  has 
lost  its  virtue.  But  were  this  unction  followed  by  healing  the  body, 
still  it  would  not  be  a  sacrament :  for, 

(1.)  The  Saviour  never  instituted  '^  anointing  the  body  with  oil,'' 
to  be  a  sacrament. 

(2.)  The  only  passage  to  which  the  Catholics  appeal  for  support, 
is  James  v.  14:  "Is  any  sick  among  you?  let  him  call  for  the 
elders  of  the  church ;  and  let  them  pray  over  him,  anointing  him 
with  oil  in  the  name  of  the  Lord." 

Now,  in  this  passage  it  is  clear,  first,  that  this  anointing  refers 
to  the  sick  only,  and  not  to  all  believers,  and  therefore  it  cannot 
he  a  sacrament;  secondly,  that  it  is  used  as  a  means  to  recover 
hodCly  healAj  and  does  not  refer  to  the  soul  and  its  moral  diseases 
to  be  healed  by  the  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  therefore,  etc 
Thirdly,  the  Papists  contradict  the  example  of  the  primitive  elders: 
for  they  perform  extreme  unction  only  to  the  dying j  as  a  prepara- 
tion for  death ;  whereas  the  apostle  James  says,  "  that  the  prayer 
of  fidth,  with  that  anointing,"  shall  raise  the  sick  up. 

4.  Let  me  observe  further,  that  it  is  evidently  an  abuse  of  the 
term  sacrament,  to  apply  it  to  the  institution  of  marriage:  for, 

(1.)  Marriage  was  an  institution  of  God  in  Paradise,  and  cannot 
be  a  sign  and  seal  of  the  grace  of  the  Bedeemer. 

(2.)  It  is  common  to  idolaters  and  infidels,  as  weU  as  Ckristiane. 

(8.)  Its  great  end  is  the  propagation  of  the  human  kind,  and  the 
benefit  of  man  in  civil  society ;  and, 

(4.)  It  is  never  spoken  of  as  being  a  sacrament  in  the  Holy 
Scriptores. 

But  the  apostle  Paul  says,  (Ephes.  vi  81,  .82 :)  "  For  this  cause 
■hall  a  man  leave  his  &ther  and  his  mother,  and  shall  be  joined 
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unto  his  wifty  and  thej  two  diall  be  one  fkdt"  "  ^Hus  i^  »  jp«il 
mystery,  but  I  speak  ooBoeming  Gkxkit  md  bis  Cbuidi."  Tbum 
are  the  passages  <»i  which  the  Paposts  rely  to  pcov^  maniage  a 
Mcramenk  "It  is  a  sacramenty"  says  BeUanniM^  ^fbr  thia  k  tha 
meaning  of  the  void  '  fiv^rtifiev^^  in  Ephes.  yi"  (Belkr.  de  Matrim. 
L  i  e»  3.)    We  answer: 

i.  Then  the  incarnation  of  Christ  would  abo  be  a  saoiament;  fiw 
it  is  said  (1  Tim.  iii.)  to  be  ''  a  greai  mystery J^ 

iL  Nay,  Antichrist  is  also  called  "  a  mysteryj*    (Bev.  xvii  7.) 

iiL  But  in  ^hes.  vi.  82,  the  word  "  mystery"  does  not  le&r  to 
marriage,  but  to  the  union  of  Clmst  and  his  Church,  eaSed  else* 
where  "  a  betrothing  and  a  marriage,"  and  of  which  the  union 
between  a  m&n  and  his  wife,  created  by  marriage,  was  an  imaga 
Accordingly,  the  apoetle  is  oareftd  to  add  immediate^,  "I  speak 
of  Christ  and  his  Church." 

iv.  If  marriage  be  a  sacrament,  it  must  be  obaarved  by  the 
members  of  the  CSiuich.  Why  then  do  not  the  Bomish  priesls 
observe  it  7 

V.  We  have  before  said  that  every  mystery  is  not  a  sacoram^t 

It  remains  to  be  remarked, 

6.  That  Miniskrial  Order^  or  the  order  of  the  gOBpA  ministry,  is 
also  an  institution  of  Ood;  but  it  is  not  and  cannot  be  a  sacrament 
Bdlarmine  reKes  on  Ephes.  iv.  11.  But  in  this  passage  every  osie 
will  see  that  not  a  syllable  relates  to  a  sacrament:  the  apoede 
speaks  neither  of  signs  nor  things  signified* 

(1,)  Sacraments  are  common  to  all  the  members  of  the  Church; 
but  is  the  ministry  common  to  all  beUeven? 

(2.)  The  Papists  besides,  without  authority,  make  this  sacrament 
of  order  to  consist  of  onkrs  in  the  ministry  unknown  to  the 
apostles,  and  of  which  not  a  word  occurs  in  the  Scriptures.  Their 
fancied  order  does  not  include  '*  apostles,  evangelists,  pastors,  and 
teachers,"  but  consists  of  seven  orders:  priesls,  deacons,  sub^ 
deacons,  aoolyths,  readers,  exorcists,  and  ushers ;  while  under  the 
denomination  c^  priest,  they  conceal  archbishops,  cardinals,  patri- 
archs, and  popes.  Add  to  which,  that  in  the  collation  of  theae 
orders,  they  have  many  ibolish  and  superstitious  rites. 

I  have  now  finished  my  view  of  the  sacraments  in  general,  and 
animadverted  upon  the  Jive  sacramants  of  Popish  inventiooL  From 
what  has  been  said,  it  appears  there  w^fe  but  itoo  saemmento  under 
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the  aneieiit,  and  that  there  are  but  two  aacrameuts  onder  the  new, 
dispensationY  of  Divine  inatitation. 

Before  we  oome  to  the  consideration  of  the  New  Testament 
aaoaramentSy  we  mnst  jnst  glance  at  Curcnmcision  and  the  Passoyer. 


LECTURE    XVI. 


ADlONISTBuiTIOK  OF  THB  SAOBAMSNTS,  CONTQaiED. 
CaDBOUKClSION — ^R8  ADMormRAiiair. 

We  bave  proved  that  Circumciflion  and  tlie  Paasoyer  were  the 
two  saeramenis  under  tlie  Old  Testament  It  will  now  be  neces- 
sary to  state  a  few  points  of  doctrine  in  relation  to  each  of  these 
ancient  sacraments;  and . 

FiBST,  Of  Cibcukoisiok. 

As  baptism  has  come  in  the  place  of  circumcision,  to  answer 
more  extensively  in  the  visible  Church  now  embracing  all  na- 
tions the  same  important  ends,  it  is  obvious  that  the  doctrine  of 
sacramental  baptism  cannot  be  well  understood,  without  a  correct 
understanding  of  the  "  covenant  and  of  the  sacrament  of  circumcis- 
ion," which  was  the  visible  token  of  that  covenant,  and  the  seal  of 
the  righteousness  of  £uth.  Of  the  doctrine  of  the  covenant  of  cir^ 
cumcision  I  have  spoken  elsewhere,  and  shall  therefore  confine  your 
thoughts  to  the  sacrament  of  circumcision,  and  speak  of  the  cov- 
enant no  fSstrther  than  the  doctrines  and  laws  may  serve  to  exhibit 
its  sacrament  in  a  clear  light 

1.  The  original  terms  are,  1.  rhiD,  moolah,  from  Sid,  to  cut  off; 
2.  In  the  Cbeek,  nepirofiri. 

(1.)  Circumcision  was  instituted  when  Abram  lived,  and  when 
God  organized  Ae  visible  Ckwrch  in  hisfamxly.  (Gen.  xvii  A.  IL 
2107;  B.C.  1897.) 

(2.)  God  instituted  it    (Gen.  xviL ;  Acts  vii.) 

Without  a  Divine  command,  it  is  not  probable  that  such  a  rite^ 
so  painful,  so  inconvenient,  and  in  some  cases  so  dangerous  as  weQ 
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as  indecent,  could  have  obtained  among  mankind,  especiallj  at  a 
.time  wlien  there  was  no  regular  priesthood,  etc. 

K  Herodotus  tells  us, ''  that  the  Egyptians  practised  circumcision 
from  a  principle  of  cleanliness,"  we  can  judge  of  this  statement  by 
our  knowledge  of  the  fact,  that  men  can  be  perfectly  clean  without 
circumcision.  To  which  add,  that  people  have  the  foreskin  all  the 
world  over  without  inconvenience  or  contracting  diseases  thereby. 

(8.)  Abram  Vas  a  distinguished  saint,  wealthy,  and  a  prince, 
having  a  &mily  composed  of  fifteen  hundred  or  two  thousand 
souls,  when  the  visible  Church  was  organized,  and  circumcision 
was  instituted. 

(4.)  Abraham  was  ninety-nine  years  old  at  the  time  the  covenant 
of  circumcision  was  given  him — ^Ishmael  thirteen  years  of  age. 

2.  Circumcision,  as  an  eoctemal  or  visibk  mgn,  etc. 

(1.)  The  visible  sign  in  circumcision  was,  partly,  the  foreskin  of 
the  male  organ  of  generation,  and  partly  the  ceremony  of  cutting 
it  ofi: 

(2.)  Why  Ood  selected  that  part  of  the  human  body  to  be  the 
visible  sign  of  the  great  Abrahamic  covenant,  he  has  not  expressly 
told  us.    The  reasons  usually  assigned  are, 

i.  To  hold  up  human  depravity,  and  the  necessity  of  being 
delivered  from  it.  The  foreskin  belongs  to  the  instrument  of  gen- 
eration, and  depravity  is  transmitted  by  natural  generation.  Hence 
the  natural  enmity  of  the  human  heart  is  called  in  Scripture,  an 
"  uncircumcised  heart ;"  and  regeneration  is  denominated  the  ''  cir- 
cumcision of  the  heart" 

ii.  Secondly,  to  try  the  &ith  and  obedience  of  his  people. 

iiL  Thirdly,  to  confound  the  wisdom  of  the  flesh,  says  Witsius, 
whom  read. 

(8.)  In  cutting  off  the  foreskin,  any  sharp  instrument  Yr9A\i&&Si — 
instruments  of  iron,  stone,  glass,  wood ;  generally  of  iron,  says 
Buxtorff. 

8.  The  thing  signified  thereby. 

The  thing  signified  principally  by  the  external  sign  in  circum- 
cision, was,  the  ^roce  of  the  covenant;  and  therefore,  by  sacramen- 
tal phraseology,  the  sign  is  called  the  covenant  itself.  (Qen.  xvii 
10-18.) 

' «  i.  That  grace  is  various.    It  was  manifested  in  the  organization 
of  the  visible  Church,  as  a  society  separate  firom  the  world,  sus- 
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iaanmg  speoiAl  pelstiomi  to  God,  and  bkosed  irith  qveciAl  privilq^ 
and  blessings.  This  aepantkm  vm»  $ignified  bg  oKmimdinbn,  as  it 
aeparatod  &e  dreuinciaed  ebUdren  of  Abraham  frmn  iboae  not  in 
the  ooreaant :  it  expreased  ^ktai  Ihej  vara  a  '^chosen  generataoo, 
a  bolj  nation,  a  peonfiar  peopW 

ii  That  grace  operated  in  ihe  gift,  and  tronU  iqppear  in  the 
sumifestation  of  the  ^seed  of  the  woman,  tmA  in  the  aeed  of 
Abraaa,''  '^  irhich  is  Christ,"  in  whom  aU  nationa  aifoald  b6  blessed. 
The  Tiaible  ngn  therelbce  in  circnmdsion,  b»  it  eomprehended  the 
inSioticm  (tf  pain  and  the  shedding  of  blood,  held  up  to  view,  ajrat- 
bolically,  the  procuring  cause  of  our  redemption,  the  atoning 
sofieiings  and  cruoiibdon  of  the  Saviour  who  should  appear  in  tlus 
world,  and  ddiver  ainneni  out  of  tbe  pit,  "by  the  blood  of  &e 
ooyenant" 

m.  That  grace  operated  also  in  some  inBtaniyw,  aooording  to  the 
purpose  of  flod,  to  produoe  r^fenenUkm  mid  sanct^ioaiion ;  and 
this  also  was  signified  bj  the  visible  sign  in  circumcision.  The 
"  foreskin  "  denoted  "  the  depravity  of  the  wh<de  man,"  and  there- 
fore is  frequentily  called  in  Scripture,  ^'the  fereskin  of  the  heart;^ 
and  the  cutting  away  of  the  foreddn  signified  the  removal  of  ihe 
heart  of  stone,  and  destmetion  of  tiie  old  man  by  regeneration  and 
progros&Te  aaacfcifiGation. 

iv.  That  grace  operated  to  bring  every  drcumcised  person  near 
to  Abraham's  Gkd,  as  the  God  of  salvation,  affording  to  such  the 
various  means  of  grace— the  oracles,  the  covenants,  the  {promises 
of  God,  and  visible  communion  with  that  people  upon  whom  alone 
the  dew  of  heavenly  grace  descended*  The  enjoyment  of  these 
rich  mercies,  the  proper  tendenoieB  of  which  could  be  set  aside 
only  by  an  evil  heart  of  unbeliei^  the  rite  of  circumcision  both 
siffnified  cmd  $eaieoL 

4.  Circumcision  as  a  seaL 

Besides  signifying  the  important  things  just  mentioned,  the 
sacrament  of  circumcision  also  sealed  to  the  believer,  pardoning 
mercy,  peace  ¥dth  God,  and  everlasting  life — ^in  a  word,  all  the 
Divine  promises  of  grace  aad  glory,  as  blessings  imparted  en 
account  of  the  righteousness  of  faith,  or  in  other  terms,  on  account 
of  the  righteousness  of  the  law  (for  the  Supreme  Being,  from  the 
very  perfection  of  his  nature,  cannot  save  a  sinner  in  violation  of 
his  own  law)  procured  by  the  incarnate  Son  of  God,  and  carried  to 
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Ifce  aeeomit  of  Aa  Aimer  wko  believ-es^  by  Him  wko  jualiflelih  the 
fi&godly«  TUb  we  are  tal^:bt  bj  the  apo0tle  Paul,  Bom.  iv.  11: 
"  And  be  leeeived  the  aigD  of  cixelmldflioz^  ai^ 
nosa  of  the  futh  irhic^  he  had  being  yet  unciraiuiiciaedy  that  he 
taif^  be  ^  &&«  of  all  them  that  bdieve,  though  they  be  not 
cireumfluied,  that  lighteoasBeos  xsi^  be  iv^pukd  uirto  them  oJoa" 
These  words  teqpirB  some  lemarks : 

(L)  Thetfpoetletelku8iiiatAbnunhadprocBoiisii^be£arehe 
xeeeived  oiscuineiaioflL 

(2.)  And  Moses  and  Paul  tell  us,  that  "this  fidih  w$s  eounted 
unto  him  for  righteoiiflness."  Now  faildL  eould  mot,  in  tbs^  be 
ooBsidered  '*  as  the  righteousness  of  the  law,"  or  liiat  xeetiiuds 
in  principle  and  in  pnctiee  whioh  the  moral  law  requires  of  intel' 
ligent  oreatures :  fijr,  in  the  flret  place,  such  it  is  not  in  truth ;  and 
the  judgment  of  Jehovah  is  always  according  to  trudi.  Seocnidly, 
such  it  cannot  be  from  its  rery  nature.  Thirdly,  were  Jehorah 
to  substitute  "&i1&"  in  his  lequiremeBts,  "for  the  righteousneos 
of  his  law,^'  or  were  to  accept  it  as  such^  the  moral  law  tvatdd  ^  t^ 
pealed;  its  petfeotion  and  its  authority  would  be  destroyed.  And, 
fourthly,  if  fBdXhj  which  is  the  act  and  work  of  man,  be  the 
righteousness  which  justifies  the  sinner,  then  ia  salvation  '^by 
wwrks." 

(3.)  It  follows  therefore  that  Abram's  fdth  must  have  acted  upon 
the  testimony  of  Ood  in  relation  to  the  Messiah,  who  is  the  author 
of  redemption,  and  Jehovah  our  righteousness ;  and  that  on  receiv* 
ing  that  Saviour,  the  righteousness  or  merits  c^  lliat  Saviour  was 
imputed  to  him. 

(4.)  This  is  God^s  method  of  saving  sinners,  as  Paul  fuUy  ex- 
plains in  Bomans ;  and  to  Abraham,  this  way  of  salvation  was 
revealed :  he  beUeved  and  obtained  pardon,  peace,  and  promises  of 
grace  and  eternal  glovy. 

We  now  proceed  to  observe,  that  Ood  gave  Abraham  to  know, 
before  he  was  circumcised,  l^at  on  his  bdlieving,  his  eins  were 
pardoned,  and  he  should  be  saved  for  the  sake  of  the  ri^teousness 
of  the  Saviour.  Years  then  rolled  away,  during  which  Abrun's 
faith  was  variously  tried.  At  length,  Gbd  saw  fit  to  organize  a 
visible  Church  in  Abram's  £Mnily.  He  eame  and  gave  to  that 
patriarch  '*  the  covenant  of  circumcision :"  that  covenant  had  a 
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risible  sign  and  seal  annexed  to  its  visible  or  eodesiastioal  adinm- 
istration;  it  was  ciicumoision,  and  this  cirocuncision  was  a  irisQUe 
aecU  or  confirmaiian  to  Abraiiam,  of  tbe  deteimination  of  Jehoyah 
to  pardon  sinners  for  the  Messiah's  sake,  who  shonld  come  and  re> 
move  all  law  obstacles  ont  of  the  waj  of  his  people's  salvation,  of 
Abraham's  actnal  justification  and  pardon,  and  of  his  being  con- 
stituted  an  heir  of  promise  and  an  heir  of  eternal  glory.  Such  is 
the  meaning  of  the  apostle's  words,  "  and  he  received  the  sign  of 
circumcision,  a  seal  of  righteousness  otjatih^  which  he  had,  yet 
being  undieumciBed." 

Against  the  two  doctrines  so  plainly  taught  by  Paul  in  his  Epis- 
tie  to  the  Bomans,  viz :  first,  that  of  justification  by  fiuth  without 
works,  for  the  righteousness'  sake  of  Christ ;  and,  second,  that  of  cir- 
cumcision, being  not  merely  a  sign;  but  also  a  seal  of  the  righteous- 
ness of  fidth,  numerous  foes  have  drawn  their  pens.  Some  of  their 
objections  we  have  in  former  lectures  considered  and  answered  ; 
but  there  are  other  objections  which  ought  to  be  attended  to  and 
answered  in  this  place. 

First  A  Sodnian  writer  says,  "that  Abraham  under  the  Old 
Testament  being  justified  by  fitith,  was  something  peculiar  to  him. 
The  ordinary  method  of  the  Supreme  Being  was,  to  demand  a 
righteousness  by  works  firom  man,  and  to  justify  accordingly." 
We  answer : 

1.  That  if  justification  by  faith  was  a  blessing  peculiar  to 
Abraham,  then  the  instance  of  the  manner  in  which  he  was 
justified,  could  not  have  a  place  in  the  apostle's  argument,  unless 
he  were  a  fool  or  a  madman.  The  apostle  is  showing  on  what 
grounds  the  justification  of  those  who  are  saved,  rests,  and  what  is 
the  procuring  cause  of  pardon  and  eternal  life :  he  is  establishing 
a  general  fiust  in  the  dispensation  of  saving  m^rcy.  Now  to  bring 
up  what  was  peculiar  to  one  man,  is  to  talk  nonsense.  Just  as 
well  may  a  writer  undertake  to  prove  the  right  of  every  American 
citizen  to  a  township  of  land,  by  a  grant  which  was  peculiar  to 
La  Fayette.    But  Paul  was  no  Socinian. 

2.  The  apostle  is  therefore  careful  to  anticipate  this  very  objec- 
tion in  the  context,  and  in  the  succeeding  verses.  And  bis  main 
proposition  is,  that  man,  whether  Jew  or  Gentile,  cannot  be  justi- 
fied by  ivorks.     If  any  should  say,  a  pious  man  who  keeps  the 
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law  may  be  jugtdfied  by  works,  the  apostle  meets  this  tboti^t^ 
by  adducing  Abraham,  whose  jQuth  and  piety  were  eminent,  and 
proves  that  he  was  justifled  by  £Edth  without  works. 

Second.  Another  Socinian  objeots:  "  The  law  was  giyea  after  the 
times  of  Abraham ;  and  the  law  does  not  require  faith  for  justiiSca- 
tion,  but  grants  justification  on  condition  of  works  alone ;  and  the 
law  regulated  matters  of  religion,  throughout  the  Mosaic  economy." 
"We  answer: 

1.  K  by  the  "  Jaw^^  our  adversaries  mean  the  moral  law  aJone^ 
with  its  precepts  and  its  penalty,  unhappy  would  have  been  the 
condition  of  the  Jewa    Not  one  of  them  would  have  been  justified. 

2.  But  the  moral  law  existed  and  was  in  full  force  as  the  perfect 
Tule  of  a  rational  creature's  obedience  to  his  Creator,  in  the  days 
of  Abraham.  In  the  time.of  Moses,  its  precepts  were  promulgated 
in  awful  circumstances,  were  reduced  to  writing,  and  were  ren- 
dered  subservient  to  the  gospel  promise,  or  the  scheme  of  redemp- 
tion. Accordingly  the  apostle  says,  (Gal.  iii  17 :) ''  And  this  I  say, 
that  the  covenant  that  was  confirmed  before  of  God  in  Christ,  [and 
it  was  principally  by  circumcision  that  that  confirmation  or  seal- 
ing of  the  covenant  was  made,]  the  law,  which  was  four  hundred 
and  thirty  years  after,  cannot  disannul,  that  it  should  make  the 
promise  of  none  eflfect." 

8.  But  again:  The  law  was  not  given  by  Moses,  to  be  the  con- 
dition of  a  sinner's  justification ;  and  thei^ore,  in  addition  to  the 
moral  law,  the  Mosaic  code  contained  other  laws,  which  exhibited 
the  Saviour,  or  the  promise  of  grace :  and  to  this  exhibition  of  the 
gospel  promise,  even  the  moral  law  was  subservient ;  for  it  was  a 
''school-master,  to  bring  the  Israelites  to  Christ"  See  especially 
Bom.  X.  4 :  '*  Christ  is  the  great  end  of  the  law-givings,  or  law  by 
Moses,  for  righteousness,  to  every  one  that  believeth." 

Third  We  now  turn  to  consider  some  of  the  objections  brought 
against  the  second  article  o£  our  doctrine,  that  circumoision  was 
not  a  sign  only,  but  also  a  seal. 

1.  A  Socinian  writer  says :  ''  Circumcision  was  given  to  Abra- 
ham merely  as  a  testimony  that  the  pious  life  he  had  lived  before, 
and  the  fidth  he  had  exercised,  were  pleasing  to  God."   We  answer : 

(I.)  Circumcision  is  not  described  as  bding  a  seal  to  Abraham's 
godliness,  but  a  seal  of  the  covenant  (Qen«  xvii)  Hence  it  is 
called  the  covenant ;  and  in  observing  circumcision,  Abraham  is 
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eaid  to  keep  God's  oorenant  ''  This  is  mj  ooreiiiuit^  whidh  yt 
shall  keep,  between  me  and  jon,  snd  til j  seed  afteor  thee :  Eveiy 
man  child  among  you  shall  be  eirciuneised."  How  txmld  cifcom- 
cision  be  a  proof  that  Qod  appfored  the  &ith  mstd  jiiety  of  ereiy 
man  child  ? 

(2.)  AflM^of  the  ooyenant  is  deseed  to  oonftiQ  and  strengiheii 
faith,  not  to  testify  that  fitfith  is  already  strong. 

2.  Another  Socinian  writer  (Slichtingius,  Disp.  de  Bapt.)  says: 
'^lle  word  *seal'  does  not  prore  your  doctrine :  for  all  seals  have 
not  a  confirming  power;  (^n  is  a  seal  nothing  more  than  a  token 
by  whic3i  one  thing  is  distingvidied  from  another:  so  here  by  ct^ 
cumcision,  nothing  more  was  designed  than  to  diBtanguish  Abraham 
and  his  seed  from  dl  other  peo{>le."    We  answer : 

(1.)  The  apostle  gires  the  meaning  of  the  term  ''  seal,"  when  he 
says  that  "the  sign  of  drcumeision  was  a  seal,"  not  of  national 
distinction,  but  "  of  the  righteousness  of  fidth ;"  and  this  cannot^ 
in  the  lE^t  of  men,  distinguish  one  people  from  another. 

(2.)  But  it  cannot  be  proved  that  the  oommon  ueaning  ci  seal, 
Is  a  sign  <^  distinction.  The  other  seuse  for  whicJi  we  contend  is 
evident.  (1  Cor.  ix.  2 ;  2  Tm.  n.  19 ;  i^hes.  i.  18,  iv.  80.)  In 
the  commence  of  life,  a  aetd  confirms  and  empowera  (1  Kings 
xxi.  8 ;  Esth.  ilL  10,  viii«  10.)  When  letters  of  deKveranoe  and 
mercy  to  the  Jews  were  written  in  Ahasuerus'  name,  ^they  were 
sealed  w^h  the  king's  rwg." 

(8.)  We  grant  that  cireumeision  was  desigi^  to  sqpamte  the 
visible  Ohu:rch  (including  Abraham's  seed  and  o&er  members) 
from  other  societies ;  but  in  addition  to  this,  it  had  a  sealing 
power. 

8.  I  shall  h»:e  answw  but  one  objection  more.  It  is  that  of 
Episcopius,  the  leader  of  the  Anniniaaa,  after  the  death  of  Van 
^irrnin.  He  says :  *^  It  was  differently  situated  with  Abmham, 
from  chUdren.  He  believed ;  vxA  circumcision  was  to  him  a  seal 
of  the  righteousness  which  he  had  acquired  by  fidth:  this  cannot 
be  said  of  children,  much  less  of  all  drcumcased  children."  To 
which  we  reply : 

(1.)  Ood's  covenant  embraced  children,  and  circumcision  was  a 
mgn  and  seal  <^  that  covenant:  hence,  in  the  adnunistration  of 
this  sacrament^  Jehovah  made  no  difEerenoe  between  Abraham 
and  the  children  of  his  hoiaidiokL    (Geiu  xvii.  7,  9-18.) 
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(2.)  Faith  is  not  tSie  duty  <^  in&nts,  and  IJidr  standing  in  God's 
covenant  did  not  depend  upon  tfie  exeroise  of  fiuth ;  and  th^refoie 
they  were  circumcised,  because  Ood  commanded  it,  and  because 
they  were  born  in  the  covenant,  wki^  had  a  viable  Ibdministra- 
tion :  hence  they  could  receive  die  sign  «nd  seal  of  that  covenant. 
Jehovah  by  this  si^  and  seal  declared  that  he  was  the  in^rU 
Iscuic^s  Ood,  in  a  special  covenant  of  hid  own  giving,  as  well  as 
Abraham^s  God  by  the  same  eovenant. 

6.  Union  or  offreement  of  the  signs,  with  the  thing  signified. 

The  agreement  of  the  sign  with  tiie  thing  signified  in  ciroum* 
cision,  is  sufficiently  obvious  from  what  has  just  been  said.  I 
hasten  therefore  to  inquire,  to  tvhcmi  the  sacrament  of  circum- 
cision was  to  be  administered,  according  to  the  command  and  the 
laws  of  the  Abrahamic  covenant  ? 

6.  Those  to  whom  circumcision  was  to  be  administered  accord* 
ing  to  the  will  of  God,  expressed  clearly  in  giving  to  Abraham 
*Hhe  covenant  of  circumcision,''  were  adults  and  their  children. 

(L)  AduUs  in  Abraham's  fimiily,  professing  the  true  religion. 
Also,  those  adults  who  once  did  not  belong  to  liie  visible  Church, 
on  their  professing  to  renounce  ev^ry  &lse  way,  to  believe  the 
Word  of  God,  to  exercise  repentance,  and  to  acknowledge  that 
the  obligations  of  revealed  religion  were  upon  them,  were  to  be 
received  into  the  covenant  by  crrcumoisiim,  and  to  be  accounted 
members  of  the  visible  Ohureh  of  God. 

i.  When  God  gave  the  covenant,  he  commanded  Abraham  to 
circumcise  himself  and  all  the  male  adults  in  his  large  and  princely 
household.  Gen.  xvii.  28:  **And  Abraham  took  every  male 
among  the  men  of  Abrahiun's  house,  and  circumcised  the  flesh 
of  their  foreskin  in  the  self>same  day,  as  God  had  said  unto  him." 

These  adults  were  not  the  children  and  kindred  of  Abraham ; 
they  were  men-servants  who  were  bought  wifli  his  money,  and 
bom  in  his  house,  and  drawn  from  various  nations  and  places  into 
his  domestic  establishment. 

Abraham  had  travelled  much ;  his  wealth  was  great,  and  his 
family  was  large,  composed  of  a  great  variety  of  people.  The 
natural  consequence  was,  that  as  any  of  them  went  from  thence, 
they  carried  whatever  knowledge  of  divine  truth  and  religious 
institutions  they  had  acquired  there  into  their  own  houses  and 
countries,  or  wheresoever  the  providence  of  Gt>d  removed  them. 
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Here  then  we  discoyer  means  for  the  spread  of  true  religion  among 
the  nations,  as  Abraham  had  so  man  j  hundreds  of  servants,  who 
were  circumcised  in  his  house  before  his  death,  and  commanded 
to  walk  in  the  ways  of  the  Lord.  Here  we  can  trace  the  origin 
of  circumcision  among  other  nations,  and  easily  aocoxmt  for  those 
variations  in  religious  knowledge  and  observance. 

ii.  This  command  of  God  to  apply  the  seal  of  the  covenant  of 
circumcision  to  all  the  males  in  Abraham's  large  &mily,  clearly 
expressed  the  Divine  will  respecting  those  persons  who  should  be 
disposed  ''to  join  themselves  unto  the  Lord"  in  subsequent  ages, 
though  such  persons  were  not  the  natural  descendants  of  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob.  These  patriarchs  were  constantly  acquiring  new 
servants,  as  their  former  ones  died  or  saw  fit  to  move  away ;  and 
these  new  servants,  when  they  embraced  the  true  religion,  were 
received  into  the  covenant  and  visible  Church  by  circumcision. 
Accordingly,  every  male  in  Jacob's  household  was  circumcised. 
Tlus  fact  is  plainly  stated  in  Gen.  xxxiv.  15-22,  where  the  sons 
of  Jacob,  in  dealing  with  the  prince  and  people  of  Shechem,  said, 
^  But  in  this  will  we  consent  unto  you :  If  ye  will  be  as  we  be, 
that  every  male  of  you  be  circumcised ;"  the  prince  therefore  said 
to  his  people,  "  Only  herein  will  the  men  consent  unto  us  for  to 
dwell  with  us,  to  be  one  people,  if  every  male  among  us  be  circum- 
cised, as  they  are  circumcised."  This  extent  of  circumcision  was 
required  by  the  law.  Gen.  xvii.  14:  "And  the  uncircumci^ 
man  child  whose  flesh  of  his  foreskin  is  not  circumcised,  that  soul 
shall  be  cut  off  from  his  people :  he  hath  broken  my  covenant." 

iii.  The  door  of  Zion  was  kept  open  for  the  admittance  of 
strangers :  the  practice  among  the  patriarchs  proved  this,  and  the 
Divine  law  enacted  that  the  pious  stranger  should  be  received. 
Exod.  xii.  48 :  "  When  a  stranger  shall  sojourn  with  thee,  and 
will  keep  the  passover  unto  the  Lord,  let  ail  his  males  be  circum- 
dsed,  and  then  let  him  come  near  and  keep  it,  and  he  shall  be  as 
one  bom  in  the  land." 

In  conformity  with  this  practice  and  law,  the  ancient  Church 
invariably  acted.  She  had  her  converts  from  the  heathen  nationa. 
Hence  the  Jewish  doctors  speak  of  the  "  proselytes  of  the  gate," 
who  were  under  examination,  and  of  the  proselytes  of  righteous- 
ness, who  were  admitted  fully  by  circumcision.  But  on  their  admis^ 
sion,  all  their  male  children  must  be  circumcised.    (Exod.  xii.  46«) 
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(2.)  In/afdi. 

The  covenant  of  ciicumcisioii  eii;ibraoed,  therefore,  not  only 
adolts,  but  the  infemt  children  of  circmncised  adults^  and  oonsti- 
tuted  the  latter  aa  well  as  the  former,  members  of  the  visible 
Church  of  God. 

First  I  shall  not  detain  you  with  the  Scripture  proo&  that  God 
commanded  Abraham  to  circumcise  the  children  of  his  household; 
thereby  explaining  w?iom  he  meant  by  the  "seed"  with  whom  the 
covenant  was  made,  and  enacting  in&nt  membership,  as  an  existing 
relation  both  to  himself  and  to  his  visible  Church.  (See  Gen.  xvii.) 
I  shall  not  state  what  Abraham  did  in  obedience  to  this  express 
command  of  God,  and  with  a  thankful  heart  He  certainly  did 
not  fed  himself  at  liberty  to  withhold  the  sign  of  circumcision 
from  infants,  fix)m  the  consideration  that  infimts  could  not  under- 
stand the  nature  and  design  of  the  sacrament,  that  infants  could 
not  repent  and  belieye,  and  therefore  could  not  comply  with  the 
terms  of  the  covenant.  Abraham  knew  his  duty :  he  therefore 
did  apply  the  sign  of  the  covenant  agreeably  to  the  will  of  Him 
"  who  gave  that  covenant,"  to  his  son  Ishmael,  to  his  infant  child 
Isaac,  and  to  the  male  children  in  his  fiunily.  Nor  shall  I  state 
the  uniform  practice  of  the  ancient  Church  down  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  New  Testament  dispensation.  She  regarded  the  chil- 
dren of  her  visible  members  as  being  bom  in  the  covenant,  and 
therefore  circumcised  them.  Even  in  Egypt  they  were  circum- 
cised ;  and  at  no  time  were  children  left  unciicumcised,  but  during 
the  joumeyings  of  the  visible  Church  in  the  deserts  of  Arabia. 
This  the  sacred  historian  carefully  notes.  Josh.  v.  6 :  "  Now  all 
the  people  that  came  out  (of  Egypt)  were  droumcised ;  but  all  the 
people  that  were  bom  in  the  wilderness  by  the  way  as  they  came 
forth  out  of  Egypt,  them  they  had  not  circumcised."  But  no 
sooner  had  they  passed  over  Jordan,  than  God  commanded  Joshua 
to  circumcise  all  the  people.    (Vs.  7,  8.) 

Second.  But  it  is  not  denied  that  infants  under  the  ancient  dis- 
pensation were  coTnprehended  in  the  Abrahamic  covenant,  and  that 
they  received  the  sacrament  of  drcumdsion.  ''And  God  said.  He 
that  is  eight  days  old  shall  be  dicumdaed  among  you,  every  man 
ekUd  in  your  generation^  he  that  is  bom  in  the  house  or  bought 
with  money  of  any  stranger  which  is  not  of  thy  seed."  I  hasten 
therefore  to  say,  that  in&nts  were  ordinarily  drcumdaed  on  the 


eighth  day  after  their  ];>irth;  though  the  birth  might  be  at  the 
ocmclusioQ  of  the  first  of  the  eight  dajS|  «tid  the  eircuincision  at 
the  beginaing  e(  the  laat  Paris  of  days  were  aoQounted  as  being 
whole  days. 

Why  God  selected  the  eighth  day — ^why  not  an  earlier  or  later 
day — ^WitsiBs  wiM  iasCnwt  yon.  (Sea  Lorit  xil  2^  8.)  His  kw 
teaches  us  plainly,  ftfs^  that  the  saemnttit  was  not  esseatial  to  sal- 
vation ;  second,  that  the  sacrament  was  howey^  an  important  or- 
dinance ;  third,  that  isfimts  of  believefa  ware  God's  children  from 
tiie  birth,  (Bsiek.  nvi.  90, 21;)  and  fourth,  that  inittts  were  defiled 
with  original  sin. 

Third.  The  time  for  admittistaring  eircamoision  to  adults^  was 
not  detemdned  by  the  Diriae  law.  They  might  be  drcumcised 
on  any  day^  eren  on  the  Sabbath-day.  Joha  vii. :  '^  Ye  on  the 
Sabbath  cirooHMifle  a  man,"  etc.  This  duows  that  circumcision 
was  a  religions  ordinaiiee,  and  eonnected  with  the  holy  worship 
of  God. 

fhurA.  Having  shown  that  eircimDunaion  was  by  Irvine  com- 
mand administered  to  mfimti  as  weQ  as  euiuUs  in  the  visible  Church 
of  God^  we  h^^  perceive  the  existence  of  ii^^ml  memiership  estab- 
lished in  thai  CSioioh.  ^Hiis  is  an  important  fieiet  in  the  history  ai 
the  Divine  dispensations,  and  a  very  remarkable  law  among  the 
laws  of  God;  for,  whether  faiqpiism  has  come  in  the  place  of  cir- 
cumeision  or  not,  two  resolts  of  great  moment  follow ; 

1.  The  first  is^  that  aB  the  ovdinaiy  olge^^ioDS  to  in&nt  bap- 
tism in  the  Ohristtto  C!bmrah--^-objeGtic8is  which  are  founded  upon 
the  natural  incapaci^  of  infants  to  understand  the  Word;  to 
know  the  miturs  and  design  d  baptism ;  to  appr^nd  and  feel 
itB  obligations;  to  make  v<duntaiy  engagements  to  perform  the 
duties  of  the  covenant ;  objections,  too,  which  in  most  cases  weigh 
upon  uninformed  mindi^  and  dispoee  them  to  unite  with  the  Anti- 
Piedobaptists,  apply  with  aU  their  force  againali  the  a/ncieni  law  of 
Oed  requiring  the  oiioumdsion  of  infimtSb  What  are  those  objec- 
tions? They  are  usually  expreased  by  the  Baptists  in  such  lan- 
guage as  the  following:  ''The  gospel  requires  situiers  to  repent 
and  believe.  Baptism  requires  a  knowledge  of  that  gospel,  and  a 
previous  prolbssioa  of  repentance  and  £ftith :  it  binds  to  duties  re- 
quired in  the  Word.  Now,  what  does  a  helpless  in&nt  know 
about  God  and  rdigioD,  in  its  obligations  and  duties  ?    The  infant 
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knowB  BO  more  of  Chriai  HhAB  the  IdttMs  aboat  the  hoase^^  it 
has  no  will — no  leligious  exeidse— no  xational  thoughts.  Evea 
wh«3L  yoo  are  admiBiatering  haptifim,  the  child  does  not  know 
what  yoa  are  doing;  it  makea  no  eogagementB  of  any  Idnd;  it 
nsoally  oiiety  ftom  painM  fbeUn^  created  by  yoor  Bprinkfing 
cold  water  in  its  &oe.  How  absurd  then  is  it  to  administer  such 
a  aolemn  ordinance  npon  such  a  snbjeot;  how  fi>ol]ah|  how  lidi- 
culous  is  it  to  VsptiiBe  a  diild  I " 

Now,  if  there  be  an  argument  in  suoh  language^  it  opaiatoa  ifl 
.  all  its  force  agiinst  the  drmmeiaion  of  in&ntSh  Circumcisioa  waa 
a  reUgioQS  ovdinaaoe.  The  Word  of  Qod  required  in  Ahvaham'a 
day  ftith  and  repentance  to  salration.  Giroumciaion  bound  the 
dicumdsed  to  keep  the  wb(^  law,  (GaL  y«  8.)  It  being  then 
obvious,  that  drcnmdsion  was  a  holy  ordinance;  that  it  derived 
its  being  fr<«n  the  Word  qf  Gad^  and  stood  connected  wi^  the 
obligations  and  requirements  of  reyesled  rehgioUf  mi^  it  not  be 
assailed  when  administered  to  infiMnts,  in  languid  exactly  y*»iiftff 
to  that  which  exhibits  the  popular  argument  against  ir^ni  bap- 
Ham  f  May  it  not  be  said,  How  absurd  waa  it  to  eircwMae  thU- 
dren/  What  did  Isaac,  when  eight  days  old,  know  about  €K)d 
and  religion?  How  could  he  enter  into  coyenant  with  Qod,  irhen 
he  had  no  rational  thought^  no  sense  of  morel  obligation,  and  eren 
when  he  feh  tbe  pain  of  circumdsiott,  knew  not  what  caused  the 
pain,  and  for  what  purpose  it  wae  infiicted?  Can  any  thing  be 
conceived  more  ridiculous  than  binding  an  infimt  in  this  manner^ 
without  its  knowledge  and  consent,  to  the  duties  of  ih^  cove* 
nant? 

Hence  it  will  be  perceiyed,  that  the  dgectiena  which  the  Bap* 
tists  usually  bring  against  vtdMt  baptism  oft  ihe  g^rOund  of  the 
natural  incapacity  of  infimts,  pass  beycmd  that  ordinanoe,  and 
strike,  wWi  on  xmpioui  hand^  the  acknowledged  doit^  of  the  At 
mighty  in  ages  past  Those  objections  charge  Qod  with  fiiSf: 
they  stamp  upon  his  law  given  to  Abraham  the  marks  €i  ab^urd^ 
ity  and  injustice.  Kor  is  the  blasphemy  thus  spoken,  nor  the 
stain  thus  fixed,  upon  the  glorious  character,  work,  and  law  of 
Jehovah,  in  any  measure  removed  by  tiie  eiieumatance  that  the 
law  of  circumeision  is  nciw  abrogated,  and  that  we  live  under  a 
changed  dispensation*  He  who  says  that  Qod  wai  a  fool  in  Abra* 
ham*sday,  can  have  very  little  respect  f<v  th<$  IMvine  character  now. 
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2r  I  shall  not  enlarge  here,  bat  proceed  to  say,  that  the  second 
resuU  of  the  establishment  of  in&nt  chnrch-membership  bj  the 
Abrahamic  covenant  is  this  :  thai  infant  Aurch- member  ship  re- 
mains^ so  long  as  the  covenant  of  whicl^  it  is  a  law,  a  privilege  tmi 
a  blessing^  continues  in  foroe^  unless  ii  be  removed  by  an  express  law 
of  Ood. 

Here  then  it  may  be  asked,  first :  Does  not  Ae  change  in  the 
dispensation,  of  itself,  repeal  the  law  of  infant  church-membership? 
No,  it  cannot,  without  an  express  law  of  Ood :  for  it  is  a  privilege 
and  blessing  granted  to  the  visible  Church  by  an  ^'everlasting 
covenant,"  and  which  may  be  as  fully  and  easily  enjoyed  under 
the  present  dispensation  as  under  a  former.  Had  in&nt  church- 
membership  borne  a  typiccd  character,  or  did  it  belong  to  the  Si- 
naitic  covenant  and  ceremonial  code,  it  would  then  have  been 
repealed  by  the  change  of  dispensation;  but  it  had  no  typical 
character,  it  did  not  belong  to  the  Sinaitic  covenant,  and  it  was  no 
part  of  the  ceremonial  law.  This  the  apostle  is  careful  in  stating. 
Qal.  iiL  17:  ''And  this  I  say,  that  the  covenant  that  was  confirmed 
before  of  €k>d  in  Christ,  the  law,  which  was  four  hundred  and 
thirty  years  after,  cannot  disannul,  that  it  should  make  the  prom- 
ise of  none  effect." 

The  c6ming  of  the  Saviour  in  the  flesh,  and  the  finishing  of  the 
work  of  atonement  by  the  shedding  of  his  precious  blood,  would 
require  a  change  in  the  visible  sign  and  seal  connected  with  in&nt 
church-membership;  but  that  does  not  affect  the  privilege  and 
blessing  itself:  especiiJly,  if  another  visible  sign  and  seal  be  intro- 
duced which  has  the  same  character,  and  is  capable  of  being  ap- 
plied to  in&nts  as  well  as  adults. 

Besides,  the  new  dispensation,  as  the  Spirit  of  Ood  foretold  by 
the  prophets,  and  actually  realized  when  the  time  came,  was  to  be 
&r  richer  to  the  Church  in  grace  of  every  kind.  Her  privileges 
and  blessings  were  to  be  augmented,  and  not  diminished.  Hence 
the  change  of  dispensation  could  not,  of  itself,  destroy  infant  church- 
membership. 

Accordingly,  the  Saviour,  with  a  view  to  this  &ct,  said  of  little 
children,  "  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven ; "  or  in  other  words, 
that  the  New  Testament  Church  would  comprehend  children. 
And  his  apostle  Peter,  after  his  ascension,  expressly  declared 
that  the  covenant,  with  its  promises,  did  possess  the  very  exten- 
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aion  whidh  it  had  luider  the  anoient  dispensation :  "  For  the  prom- 
ise is  unto  you  and  your  childreiii"  eto.  But  the  answer  to  this 
first  question  will,  in  part,  be  given  to  the  second,  which  we  are 
now  prepared  to  state. 

It  may  be  asked:  '* Did  not  the  abrogation  of  circumcision  de- 
stroy the  right  of  infeoit  church-membership,  and  repeal  the  law 
which  enacted  its  existence  in  the  visible  Church  ? 

We  answer:  By  no  means;  i^  upon  the  abrogation  of  circum« 
oision,  for  obvious  reasons,  under  the  new  dispensation,  arujther 
aacramenty  or  vmbk  sign  of  the  same  covenant,  be  instituted  to  sup- 
ply in  the  Church  the  place  of  circumcision :  for  this  substantial 
reason  forms  here  an  invincible  argument,  that  in&nt  church- 
membership  did  not  depend  upon  the  visible  sign  of  the  Abta- 
hamic  covenant  for  its  existence  and  duration,  but  upon  the 
will  6f  God  who  gave  the  covenant  to. Abraham  in  his  repre- 
sentative character,  and  upon  the  perpetuity  of  the  covenant 
itself  He  who  gave  the  covenant,  may  alter  its  signs  and  seals, 
but  the  covenant  itself  remains  until  it  be  disannulled  by  an 
express  law. 

To  render  our  answer  more  fall  and  decisive  of  the  question, 
several  facts  must  here  be  stated  and  proved^  viz : 

FirsL  That  though  the  visible  sign  and  seal  of  the  Abrahamic 
covenant  be  changed,  yet  that  covenant  has  still  its  visible  sign 
and  seal  in  another  sacrament  which  can  be  administered  to  infants, 
and  by  which  in&nt  church-membership  can  be  expressed,  recog* 
nissed  and  confirmed.  I  need  not  tell  you,  that  this  sacrament  of 
Divine  institution  under  the  New  Testament  dispensation  is,  Bap- 
tism. Nor  is  it  necessary  to  observe  here,  that  the  visible  sign  in 
baptism  can  be  applied  just  as  well  as  the  sign  of  circumcision 
could  be  fixed  to  the  bodies  of  infants.  Nay,  it  admits  of  a  more 
extended  application  to  these  very  subjects  than  the  sign  in  circum- 
cision :  for  the  latter  was  limited  to  male  infants ;  but  the  fonner, 
to  wit,  water  in  baptism,  can  be  applied  to  in&nts  of  both  seooeSf 
and  thus  correspond  better  with  the  extensive  grace  and  superior 
blessings  of  the  New  Testament  dispensation. 

Second.  There  is,  then,  nothing  in  the  new  sacrament  of  biqptism 
which  renders  the  application  of  its  visible  sign  to  in&nts  more 
difficult  and  less  seemly  than  the  circumcision  of  iniEEulits.  This 
being  granted,  we  proceed  to  observe,  that  the  sacrament  of  bap- 
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tim  IB  aeknowliddged  U>  be  the  swoBinent  of  vmUe  tniHadon.  mto^ 
the  visible  Church.  No  nnbaptized  person  is  to  be  consid^ned  ii^ 
member  of  the  visible  Churoh,  or  permitted  to  paartake  of  die 
Supper.  Now,  whether  baptism  has  oome  into  ibe  plaoe  of  oir- 
oumcision  or  not,  we  keep  at  present  out  of  view,  and  piooeed 
to  observe  that  oiroumcision  was  the  sacrament  of  initiation  un- 
der the  ancient  economy,  and  that  no  person  ws»  aooounted  a 
member  of  the  visible  Chxm^h  of  the  Old  Testament,  or  could 
partake  of  the  passover,  who  was  nnciicumcised.  Baptism  then 
occupies,  as  a  sacrament  of  initiation,  the  very  dianioter  and  place 
of  circumcision,  which  has  been  abrogated: 

Hence  it  appears^  that  infant  chuich-membersfaip  ccmnot  oecmj 
because  there  is  no  sacrament  insstitnted  which  can  be  administered 
to  infiants,  or  whidi  has  the  same  initiatory  charaot^  that  the  sa* 
crsment  of  cixcumcision  had. 

^^  We  acknowledge^"  say  the  Baptists,  *'  that  circumcision  and 
baptism  are  sacraments  of  imtiation ;  but  this  drcomstanoe  does 
not  prove  that  infimts  are  to  be  initiated  at  alL" 

Answer:  We  have  no  where  said  it  does.  What  we  havB  in 
view  here  is,  to  prove  that  if  in&nt  dxurch-membeiship  existSi 
there  is  now  in  the  visible  Church  a  sacrament  just  aa  well  adapted 
to  reoogmsd  and  oof^vrm  that  relation  of  icd^ts  to  the  visiUe 
Church,  as  there  ever  was.  Had  there  not  been  instituted  a  sacra- 
ment (in  the  absence  of  circumcision)  of  initiation,  capable  of 
being  administered  to  in&nt  members,  the  Baptists  might  have 
argued  very  forcibly  that  God  had  repealed  the  law  of  in&nt 
church-membership,  for  there  was  no  sacrament  to  signify  and 
seal  the  covenant  to  in&nts.  But  now  that  argument  has  no 
plaee  whatever:  and  the  existence  of  such  a  sacrament  as  baptism, 
which  with  more  ease  and  as&tf  can  be  administered  to  infants, 
sMovda  presumptwe  evidence  that  the  Divine  law  of  in&nt  chxurch- 
menibership  has  not  been  repealed. 

Third,  But  while  on  this  subject,  we  advance  a  step  fturther, 
and  afiSnn,  that  the  Scriptures- teach  that  baptism  has  been  instituted 
to  oocupjff  as  a  sacramental  sign  a'nd  seal  of  the  Abrahamic  covenant^ 
Ae  piaos <if  dremticisior^  Thus,  Col.  iL  11, 12, 13 :  ''in  whom  also 
ye  we  circumcised  with  the  circumcision  made  without  hands,  in 
putting  off  the  body  of  the  sins  of  the  flesh  by  the  circumcision 
of  Qirist :  buried  with  him  in  baptism,  wherdn  also  ye  are  risen 
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with  him  through  the  faith  of  the  operation  of  God,"  etc.*  Now, 
we  argue  from  these  words  of  the  apostle  Paul,  that  the  thing 
signified  by  the  sacrament  of  baptism  is  the  same  as  that  signified 
by  the  sacrament  of  drcumcision.    Fbx, 

1.  The  apostle  called  tho^  believers  the  circumcised,  not  be- 
cause they  had  received  circumcision  in  the  flesh,  but  because  they 
were  "  buried  with  Christ  in  baptism."    Hence, 

2.  We  draw  the  conclusion,  that  the  sacramental  character  arid 
use  of  circumcision  is  now  supplied  by  haptism;  so  tliat  if  circuin- 
cision  be  abrogated,  baptism  has  been  instituted  in  its  place. 

Against  this  doctrine,  numerous  enemies  have  drawn  their  h6yth 
with  all  the  strength  their  talents  could  supply.  Their  objections 
must  here  be  attended  to,  and  answered. 

1.  A  Baptist  Writer  says:  "If  baptism  were  come  in  the  place 
of  circumcision,  then  the  baptized  would  be  under  obligation  to 
keep  the  ceremonial  law ;  (Q-al.  v.  8 ;)  then  would  we  have  to  bap- 
tize on  the  eighth  day;  and  then  must  baptism  ^ye  limited  to  male 
children." 

Answer:  This  objection  is  certainly  very  weak;  for  it  involves 
the  absurd  principle  that  one  sacrament  cannot  be  abrogated,  arid 
another  be  instituted  to  supply  its  place  in  answering  its  grand 
design,  unless  all  the  circumstances  of  both  were  made  exactiy 
alike;  a  requisition  that  would  be  impossible,  if  there  was  a 
change  in  the  dispensation.    This  admitted,  and  it  follows, 

(1.)  That  the  Lord's  Supper*  has  not  come  in  the  place  of  the 
passover.  But,  to  reply  to  some  other  points  in  the  objection,  We 
observe, 

(2.)  That  circumcision  placed  the  circumcised  under  the  oHi- 


*  Justin  Martyr  (Quaes,  ad  Orthod.  p.  102)  asks^  "  Why,  if  ciromncision  werd  a 
good  thing,  we  do  not  use  it  as  well  as  the  Jews  didf^  He  answers:  *'We  are  eir- 
enmcised  by  baptism  with  Christ's  ciroomeision.*  And  he  cites  this  t«zt  to  prore  i^ 
''the  circamoision  of  Christ^'*  or  Christian  eiroiiiiieiifoii. 

1.  Literally,  Christ  was  cironmcised ;  but» 

2.  The  Colossians  oonld  not  be  circumcised  with  this  circumcision. 
8.  Their  circumcision  was  "being  buried  with  Christ  by  baptism." 

The  Christian  Fathers  so  understood  it  Hear  Basil,  Bishop  of  Caesarea :  ''A  Jew 
because  of  the  threatening,  that  erery  soul  that  la  not  eironmcised  the  eighth  day 
shall  be  cut  off  from  his  people,  shaU  not  delay  arompoiaion ;  and  doet  thou  put  off 
the  circumcision  made  without  hands  in  putting  off  the  flesh,  which  is  performed  in 
baptism  I"  etc. 
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gAtions  of  reyealad  religion.  "Walk  before  me,*"  said  God  to 
Abraham,  "  and  be  thou  perfect,"  etc.  (Gten.  xvii)  When  cir- 
cumcision was  instituted,  Abraham  was  not  bound  to  keep  "  the 
ceremonial  law,"  for  that  law  was  not  jet  in  existence:  hence  the 
observance  of  the  ceremonial  law  was  not  essential  to  circum- 
cision — ^much  less  can  it  be  to  baptism,  when  God  has  actually 
repealed  the  ceremonial  law;  yet  the  obligation  still  remains  on 
the  baptized  in  full  force,  "  Walk  before  me,"  etc. 

(8.)  Again :  The  eighth  day  was  selected  for  circumcision,  that  its 
administration  might  not  militate  against  another  Divine  law, 
under  which  children  were  considered  "unclean"  until  the  eighth 
day;  but  that  law  God  has  now  set  aside. 

(4.)  Women  and  female  infants  were  physically  incapable  of 
receiving  the  sign  of  circumcision,  but  there  is  no  corporeal  dis- 
q^ualification  for  baptism. 

Hereafter,  I  shall  show  that  the  females  were  accounted  "  cir- 
cumcised," from  the  relation  which  they  sustained  to  circumcised 
males.    I  shaU  now  attend, 

2.  To  another  objection :  "  Paul,  in  CoL  iL  11,  12,  13,  shows 
that  external  circumcision  signified  '  the  spiritual  circumcision  of 
the  heart,'  and  it  is  of  the  latter  that  he  here  speaks :  hence  it  is 
not  baptism,  but  spiritual  circumcision,  that  is  come  in  the  place 
of  external  ciicumcision."    We  answer : 

(1.)  Then  there  could  have  been  no  spiritual  circumcision  or 
regeneration  under  the  Old  Testament,  which  is  contrary  to  the 
Word  of  God,  and  the  experience  of  his  redeemed. 

(2.)  Whoever  attends  to  the  passages  under  consideration  in 
their  context,  wiU  find  that  the  apostle  haa  in.  view  to  teach  that 
the  believing  Colossians  had  no  need  of  external  circumcision,  for 
they  had  the  thing  rignified,  which  waa  sealed  now  by  baptism. 

We  have. now  prepared  the  way  to  answer  more  directly  the 
question  proposed,  by  proving  the  perpetuity  of  the  Abrahamio 
covenant ;  but  this  must  be  left  to  a  future  lecture. 


LECTUEE    XVII. 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE   SACRAMENTS,   CONTINUED. 

PBRPET0ITT  OF  THE  ABRIHAMIC  COVENANT — ^INFANT  CHURCH-MEMBBRSmP — 

CIRC17MCISION--BAPTI8M. 

We  were  employed,  in  Ae  preceding  lecture,  with  the  considera- 
tion of  this  question:  "Did  not  the  abrogation  of  cireumcision 
destroy  the  right  of  in&nt  chureh-membership,  and  repeal  the  law 
which  enacted  its  existence  in  the  visible  Ohureh  ?^ 

We  answered  promptly,  that  it  did  not;  provided,  that,  on  the 
abrogation  of  cireuincision,  another  sacrament  of  the  same  cove- 
nant, to  supply  the  place  of  cireumcision,  has  been  instituted :  for 
the  right  of  infant  chureh-membership  did  not  dq)end  on  the  visible 
sign  of  the  Abrahamic  covenant,  but  derived  its  existence  from 
the  covenant  itself;  and  that,  if  the  covenant  remains  when  cir- 
cumcision is  abrogated,  then  the  right  of  infimt  chureh-membership 
also  remains,  and  is  not  destroyed. 

From  this  answer,  it  will  appear  that  two  tibings  were  to  be 
proved,  vi2s:  First,  that  another  sacrament,  on  the  abrogation  of 
circumcision,  has  been  instituted  to  supply  its  place ;  and  our  proof 
of  this  &ct  we  immediately  exhibited  at  the  close  of  the  last 
lecture:  hence  we  are  prepared  to  prove  now  the  second  &ct, 
on  which  our  answer  to  that  question  materially  depends,  viz: 
that  though  cireumcision  be'  abrogated,  the  covenant  of  which  it 
was  the  external  sacramental  sign,  is  not  set  aside  hf  any  actj  law^  or 
dispensation  of  God,  but  exists  in  its  full  force  and  virtue ;  and 
hence, 

The  PfiRPBTunT  of  the  Abrahamic  Covenant. 

In  another  place  we  enumerated  the  properties  of  the  Abrahamic 
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ooyenant,  and  spoke  of  its  great  design  or  end.  All  that  was  then 
said,  and  which  we  shall  not  here  repeat,  went  directly  to  proye 
the  perpetuity  of  that  covenant.  Let  it  then  suffice  to  exhibit  the 
several  arguments  which  sustain  our  doctrine,  in  as  brief  a  manner 
as  possible. 

I.  The  Abrahamic  covenant  of  circumcision  was  the  cove- 
nant by  which  God  was  pleased  to  organize  his  visible  Church 
in  this  world.  The  visible  Church  is  still  in  existence,  and  shall 
continue  in  existence  down  to  the  end  of  the  world ;  but  abrogate 
and  destroy  the  Abrahamic  covenant,  and  you  destroy  "  the  great 
charter,"  as  one  calls  it,  *'  of  the  privileges,  blessings,  and  hopes  of 
the  Church."  ^'  Unlike  to  human  compacts  and  human  laws,  this 
covenant  still  possesses  all  its  force  and  virtue,  maintaining  the 
visible  Church  in  existence,  and  extending  its  blessings  to  the 
nations  of  the  eartL"  (See  Janeway's  Letters,  and  Mason's  Es- 
says.) 

n.  Take  a  second  argument :  If  the  covenant  made  with  Abra- 
ham as  the  representative  of  all  who  believe,  were  no  longer  in 
existence  and  force,  it  must  have  been  set  aside  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  New  Testament  dispensation,  which  dispensation  is 
called  by  the  apostle  Paul  "*^  new  covenant^  We  know  of  no 
other  event,  no  other  change,  that  could  have  operated  on  the 
Abrahamic  covenant,  to  disannul  it.  But  we  are  expressly  toid, 
that  the  new  dispensation  introduced  by  the  incarnate  Son  of  God, 
vxis  designed  to  give  exLensicn  to  the  blessings  of  the  Abrahamic 
covenant,  and  to  fulfil  its  promises.  "  That  the  blessings  of  faithAil 
Abraham  should  come  unto  the  Gentiles  through  fietith,"  God  had 
promised  to  Abraham  that  in  his  seed,  which  is  Christ,  "  all  the 
families  of  the  earth  should  be  blessed."  T3ie  Seed  came:  the 
blessings  are  conveyed  unto  the  Gentiles :  every  enlargement  of 
the  Church  among  the  heathen,  is  but  a  fulfilment  of  the  promises 
of  the  Abrahamic  covenant  The  covenant  therefore  exists;  and 
its  existence  gives  being,  virtue,  and  glory  to  its  promises.  Nor 
shall  it  cease  to  exist,  until  the  whole  eaxth  be  enlightened  and 
blessed,  and  all  the  kindreds  of  the  people  shall  see  the  salvation 
of  God. 

But  here  it  may  be  objected :  '^  Does  not  Paul  tell  us  that  Christ 
'  is  the  Mediator  of  a  better  covenant ;'  meaning  the  New  Cove- 
nant or  dispensation,  which  was  established  upon  better  promises  ? 
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Ib  xtot  ihen  ihe  covenant  of  drciunciffion  sttperaeded  by  ituB  sew 
«ad  better  cowmssatT^    We  answer : 

1.  It  18  often  said  by  the  Baptists,  You  talk  of  circumcision 
-and  the  old  ooyena&t ;  but  this  is  all  done  away  with  by  the  new 
and  better  covenant,  established  upon  better  promises.  But  in  so 
^jpcaking,  ^tfaey  artftilly  throw  a  meal  over  important  facte ;  for, 

2.  The  spostle  Paul,  in  Hieb.  viiL  and  ix.,  speaks  of  a  ^first 
-eoTOiant,"  and  a  ^  better  eovenant ;"  the  latter  of  which  he  sets 
up  in  ooittrast  with  the  farmer.  Every  thing,  therefore,  here  de> 
pendfl  upon  knowing  what  covenant  the  apostle  meant  by  *'  the 
fttd  oovenant,"  Did  he  mean  the  covenant  of  circumcision? 
iNot  at  all:  he  had  no  design  to  {dace  ^'the  Kew  C!ovenant"  or 
Kew  Testament  dispensation  in  opposition  to  the  covenant  of  oir- 
cumcision;  £99r, 

8.  Se  is  oarefid  to  tell  us  tohat  particukar  covenant  he  did  de- 
nominate ^'  the  first  covenant"  It  was  that  covenant,  he  tells  us, 
(Heb.  iz.  1,  2,)  ''  which  had  also  ordinances  of  divine  service  and 
«  w(xrldly  sanctuary."  '^  Then  verily  the  first  covenant  had  also 
ordinances  of  divine  service  and  a  worldly  sanctuary :  for  there 
was  a  tabemade  made ;  the  first,  wherein  was  the  candlestick  and 
tibe  table  and  shew-bread,  which  is  called  the  sanctuary,"  etc. 
T^Ese  6 :  ''  Now  when  these  things  were  liius  ordained,  the  priests 
went  always  into  the  first  tabernacle,  or  first  chamber  of  the  tabema* 
de,  etc ;  but  into  the  second  apartment  went  the  high  priest  alone." 
It  was  Aan  the  Sinaitie  covenant,  and  no  other,  that  the  apostle 
cqUs  the  ''first  covenant;"  that  covenant  which  had  a  mediator, 
and  ihat  mediator  Moses.  Y^:se  11,  in  opposition  to  this  first  cov- 
enant,  he  places  the  Meoofnd:  "When  Christ,  being  come  a  High 
Priest  of  good  things  to  come,  by  a  greater  and  more  perfect  taber* 
nade,  not  made  with  hands,  that  is  to  say,  not  of  this  building; 
Deathear  by  the  blood  of  bulls  And  goats,  but  by  his  own  blood,  he 
entered,"  etc  Yerse  15:  ''F(»r  this  cause,  he  is  the  Mediator  of 
the  New  Testament,"  etc 

4  The  objection,  therefore,  has  no  force :  the  apostle  speaks  not 
of  the  c2iMBtit»ufim^  oi  the  Al»:ahamic  covenant,  but  altogether  of 
another  covenant.  It  remains,  therefore,  to  be  observed  here,  that 
if  the  Sinaitie  covenant  was  compatible  with  the  existence  of  the 
Abrahamic  covenant^  no  one  will  deny  that  the  new  dispensation 
or  second  covenant  must  also  be  compatible  with  the  existence  of 
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the  Abxahamic  oovenant ;  for  the  New  Testament  acoords  better 
in  its  simplicity  with  the  times  of  Abraham  than  the  J^osaic  ecoD^ 
omy  did.* 

m.  But  to  prooeed  with  a  third  proof  of  the  perpetuity  of  the 
Abrahamic  covenant,  we  observe,  that  Jehovah  himself  has 
denominated  this  covenant ''  an  everlasting  covenarU,''  and  explained 
the  meaning  of  the  term  "  everlasting,"  by  declaring,  first,  that  he 
made  this  covenant  with  Abraham  and  with  his  seed,  in  their  gei^ 
erations,  indefinitely :  ^'  I  will  establish  my  covenant  between  me 
and  thee  and  thy  seed  after  thee,  in  their  generations^  for  an  everla^ 
ing  covenant,"  (Gen.  xvii.  7 ;)  and  secondly,  by  declaring,  at  the  very 
time  when  the  Jews  were  ready  to  be  thrust  out  of  the  vineyard 
as  unfaithful  keepers  and  dressers  of  it,  that  the  oovenant  should 
be  made  with  the  Gentiles  who  should  believe  the  gospel:  so  that 
'^  the  blessings  of  faithfiil  Abraham  should  come  unto  the  Gen- 
tiles through  faith."  Mark  the  declaratiDn  of  God  by  Peter,  when 
the  New  Testament  dispensation  opened :  "  For  the  promise,"  said 
he  to  the  Jews,  "  is  unto  you  and  to  your  children ;"  but  now  it  is 
no  longer  to  be  confined  to  you,  but  the  promise  is  also  "  to  all 
that  are  afar  off;"  a  well-known  phrase  by.  which  the  Gentiles  are 
meant ;  ^'  even  to  "  as  many  of  those  Gentiles  as  the  Lord  our  Grod 
shall  at  any  time  hereafter  *'  call "  by  his  gospel,  and  render  obe- 
dient  to  the  faitk    (Acts  ii.  89.) 

We  shall  not  stop  to  inquire  what  kind  of  children  are  here 
meant,  in.  answer  to  the  strange  comments  of  the  Baptists  on  this 
passage ;  this  shall  be  done  elsewhere ;  but  note  only  that  it  is 
acknowledged  that  the  promise  is  declared  to  extend  to  the  Gen* 
tiles  called  in  their  generations.  These  facts,  just  stated,  obviate 
at  once  the  exception  that  might  be  taken  to  our  sense  of  the  word 
'^  everlasting,"  by  saying  that,  in  Scripture,  it  is  often  used  to 
denote  a  limited  duration.  So  it  is :  but  it  must  be  added,  that  it  is 
also  employed  to  signify  an  unlimited  duration.    Now,  in  which  of 


*EiisebiTU^  deliTeriiig  the  sentiments  of  the  earlj  Christia&s^  refers  to  this  fset: 
"They  (in  the  patriarchAl  age  of  the  Ghnreh)  did  not  abstain  from  eertain  loods^  nor 
regard  dther  injonetions  which  Moses  subseqnentlj  deliyered ;  nor  do  we.  The  first 
and  most  ancient  religion  known,  that  of  those  pions  men  connected  with  Abram, 
is  the  yeiy  religion  lately  announced  to  all,  in  the  doctrines  of  Christ"  "The  eonne 
of  piety  which  was  pnrsned  by  Abram,  has  appeared  thus  far  eolttyated  only  by 
Ghrictiansi*  * 
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tiieee  two  senses  the  word  ^  everlasting "  is  applied  by  Jehovah  to 
his  ooyenant,  those  &ots  plainly  show. 

IV.  Another  proof  of  the  perpetuity  of  the  Abrahamic  cove- 
nant, we  find  in  the  facts  which  the  apostle  Fanl  evidently  de- 
signed to  express  by  the  images  of  the  olive-tree^  of  the  AetV,  and  of 
the  tooTnan,  which  he  employs  i£.  Bonu  xL ;  in  Q-al.  iv. ;  in  Bom.  vii. 

1.  The  "olive-tree"  was  planted  by  virtue  of  the  covenant  of 
oircumcifiion  which  God  gave  to  Abram,  in  the  family  of  that 
patriarch :  hence  the  Jews  became  its  "  natural  branches."  But  , 
when  these  "  natural  branches  were  broken  oJBf,"  was  the  trunk  de- 
stroyed ?  No ;  it  remained,  and  received,  by  engrafting,  the  wild 
olive's  branches,  that  is  to  say,  the  Gentile  believers.  The  olive- 
tree  is  then  in  existence,  with  its  acquired  branches,  at  this  day ; 
and  its  very  existence  proves  that  the  covenant  of  God  with  Abra- 
ham is  still  in  force.    So  also, 

2.  The  child  or  heir,  in  Gal.  iv.,  born  in  Abraham's  family,  ex- 
isted under  the  Sinaitic  covenant,  by  which  it  was  placed,  as  a 
wild  and  headstrong  youth,  "under  tutors  and  governors,  until 
the  time  appointed  by  the  Father."  When  that  time  came,  did 
the  heir  die  at  manhood?  No,  it  lived  and  came  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  rights  of  a  "ww/"  it  still  lives,  is  blessed  with  feithful 
Abraham,  enjoys  the  spiritual  estate,  and  bears  the  name  of  that 
patriarch.  "  Know  ye  therefore,  that  they  which  are  of  faith,  the 
same  are  the  children  of  Abraham."  See  nmnerous  other  passages 
of  the  same  import 

8.  The  woman  that  was  married  to  the  Mosaic  economy,  which 
the  aposlle  exhibits  under  the  image  of  a  "husband,"  survives  the 
death  of  her  husband,  and  is  married  to  another. 

From  all  these  images  we  discover  one  broad  fact,  that  the  same 
visible  Church  which  was  organized  by  the  Abrahamic  covenant 
stm  exists^  and  proves  the  perpetuity  of  that  covenant.  Take  an- 
other argument  in  support  of  the  same  &ct : 

Y.  The  covenant  relations  which  the  Jews  sustained  to  Abra- 
ham, and  the  covenant  names  by  which  those  relations  were  indi- 
cated, are  exactly  those  relations  which  the  members  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church  still  sustain  to  Abraham,  and  are  the  very  names 
applied  to  them  in  Scripture.  Now,  those  relations  could  not 
exist,  and  those  distinguishing  names  could  not  with  propriety  be 
applied  to  New  Testament  believers,  if  the  Abrahamic  covenant 
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were  not  perpetual  in  its  ezistenoe  under  all  the  chaageB  wbiab 
have  occurred.  This  inference  is  obyioiis ;  but  let  us  {»OYe  iikud 
£BCt8  from  which  it  is  drawn. 

1.  Abraham  is  the  father  of  all  who  now  beliere,  and  he  is  .so 
denominated.  Bom.  iy.  11 :  "  He  received  the  sign  of  circum- 
cision, ihat  he  might  be  the  fiither  of  all  them  thai  belieTe,  ibou^ 
they  be  not  circumcised,"  etc.  Verse  16 :  **  Therejfore  it  is  of  fidth^ 
that  it  might  be  by  grace :  to  the  end  that  the  promise  might  be 
sure  to  all  the  seed ;  not  to  that  only  which  is  ci  ^ae  law,  bat  la 
that  also  which  is  of  the  &i&  of  Abraham,  who  is  the  &thfir  of 
us  all." 

2.  The  New  Testament  believers  axe  the  ohildjen  of  .Abrftham, 
by  that  very  covenant  and  constitution  q£  QtoA  which  made  him 
their  father.  "  They  are  his  seed ;"  for,  Bom.  iz.,  '*  the  childxen 
of  the  promise  are  counted  for  the  seed."  GaL  iii.  29 :  ^^  And  if 
ye  be  Ohrist^s,  then  are  ye  Abraham's  seed,  and  heirs  according  to 
the  promise."  ^^Know  ye  therefore,  that  they  which  axe  of  fiiitfa, 
the  same  are  the  children  of  Abraham."  (Qal.  iii  7.)  They  are 
called  ^'  the  circumcision."  PhiL  iii  8 :  "  Beware  of  the  concision ; 
for  we  are  the  ciicumdaion,  which  worship  Qod  in  the  ^irit,  vokd 
rejoice  in  Ohrist  Jesus,  and  have  no  confidence  in  the  flesh." 

Having  shown  Ihat  the  same  relations  to  Abraham,  «nd  the 
same  names  expressive  of  those  covenant  relations  which  the  mr 
eient  Church  sustained,  a^e  now  possessed  by  believers,  we  fdbftU 
add  but  one  argument  more,  viz : 

y I.  The  blessings  secured  to  Abraham  by  the  covenant  of  cir- 
cumcision, with  its  visible  seal,  are  still  the  very  blessings  enjoyed 
by  New  Testament  believers,  and  secured  to  them  by  the  same 
covenant ;  but  if  that  covenant  be  not  in  existence  with  its  visible 
agn  and  seal,  then  is  their  privilege  and  their  security  less  th%!a 
those  of  ancient  believeis.  But  have  not  the  very  blessings  of  &ith^ 
ful  Abraham  come  unto  lie  Gentiles  through  Christ  ?  Have  they 
not  the  promise  of  the  Spirit  ?  Is  not  their  &ith  counted  for  righte- 
ousness ?  Axe  they  not  pardoned  for  the  sake  ci  that  righteousness 
of  God  received  by  &ith  ?  And  is  not  this  mode  c^  sialvation  v^ 
vealed  by  the  Word  of  Jehovah,  still  signified  and  sealed  by  the 
sacraments  7 

Why  then  should  the  Abrahamic  covenant  be  abolished  and 
cease  to  exist?    To  use  the  words  of  a  late  writer,  (Janeway :) 
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^'  Were  the  bleesio^  of  zigbteoasiiess  and  s^lyadou  no  longer 
given  to  the  Ghuroh,  we  might  infer  that  the  covenant  waa  abro- 
gated. But  {seeing  these  blessings  come  as  God  promised  to  Abrih- 
vhi^m,  to  the  Gentiles,  what  reason  can  anj  have  to  ass^  that  the 
covenant  which  formerly  secured  them  to  believers,  has  beoga 
annulled  ?    31us  is  contending  ^^g^nst  plain  matter  of  &ot" 
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•  ■ 

Having  now  shown  that  another  sacrament  has  been  instituted, 
•to  supply  the  place  of  circumcision  as  a  visible  sign  and  seal  of  the 
Abrahamic  covenant,  and  that  i^at  covenant  has  not  been  disan* 
nxdled,  but  is  in  full  force  and  virtue,  we  are  prepared  to  perceive 
clearly  the  trul^  of  our  doctrine,  that  the  law  of  God,  constituting 
in&nt  church*membership,  wca  nU  repealed  by  the  abrogation  of 
the  rite  of  circumcision :  for  infant  church-memb^ship  did  not 
depend  upon  the  visible  sign  of  circumcision,  but  upon  the  com- 
nant  itself,  which  is  stiU  in  existence;  of  wluch  covenant  it  is  a  law, 
a  privilege  and  a  blessing ;  and,  therefore,  that  in£mt  church-mem- 
bership cannot  be  done  away  but  by  an  express  law  o£  God  con- 
tained in  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  But  no  such  law  can  be  foimd  in 
tiie  written  Word. 

We  now  come  to  the  consideraticMi  of  a  third  questioUf  ^i^iiflh 
the  adversaries  of  the  membership  of  infietnts  in  the  visible  Church, 
are  disposed  to  ask.    It  is  this : 

Thirdly.  Does  not  t^  mTmee  of  the  apostles  wi&seeqpect  to  in&nt 
church-membership  at  the  opening  of  the  Ifew  Testament  diqcien- 
sation,  and  the  sHence  of  the  inspired  writers  of  the  Scriptures  of  the 
New  Testament  with  regard  to  any  baptism  of  inSEmts,  prove  that 
the  in&nt  church-membership  connected  with  the  covenant  of  ciac- 
cumcision  no  longer  existed  either  in  Christian  law  osr  in  Christian 
practice  ?    We  answer : 

1.  That,  did  the  apostles  and  the  New  Testament  writers  obaerve 
a  total  silence  with  regard  to  in&nt  churcfa-membeiidiip,  and  the 
Initiation  of  parents,  with  their  children,  into  the  visible  Church 
by  baptism,  the  fact  would  be  such  as  to  arrest  our  deep  att^oition ; 
but  as  the  &ct  does  not  exist  in  the  sacred  records,  we  axe  not  called 
to  make  it  the  subject  of  particular  consideration,  nor  to  inquire 
how  fSetr  such  silence  of  the  inqnred  writers  would  go  to  prove  the  i»- 
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peal  of  the  Divine  law  of  infant  chnrch-membersliip,  Irby  uninspired 
writers  in  the  ancient  Christian  Chnrch,  it  were  proved  that,  firom 
the  days  of  the  apostles  down,  ihat  law  had  been  recognized  and 
observed  in  the  practice  of  the  Catholic  Chnrch.  From  an  inquiry 
of  this  kind,  we  are  now  preserved  by  certain  &cts,  recorded  in  the 
New  Testament  Scriptures.  These  facts,  we  shall  presently  ex- 
hibit; but  before  doing  this,  we  must  observe, 

2.  That  if  the  partial  silence  of  the  apostles  and  inspired 
writers  of  the  New  Testament  with  regard  to  infimt  church- 
membership  and  the  baptism  of  infants,  or  in  other  words,  if  ihe 
Uttie  which  we  find  in  the  New  Testament  on  those  subjects,  would 
happily  accord  with  the  well-known  and  universally  acknowledged 
existence  and  perpetuity  of  the  Abrahamic  covenant,  and  of  the 
law  of  in£Btiit  church-membership  in  the  primitive  Church ;  then  it 
will  follow,  that  the  very  kind  of  silence  which  our  adversaxies  em- 
ploy as  an  argument^  can  be  well  accounted  for,  and  operates 
rather  as  a  circumstance  in  fiivor  of  the  truth  of  our  doctrine. 

I.  But  we  have  said,  that  the  apostles  and  other  inspired  men 
have  not  observed  in  the  New  Testament  Scriptures,  a  totai  stlenoe 
with  respect  to  in&nt  church-membership  and  the  baptism  of  in- 
fimts.    This  must  now  be  proved  by  us. 

Let  us  then  adduce  the  passages,  on  which  our  answer  to  the 
question  rests,  ud  take  each  passage  under  particular  considera- 
tion. 

In  preparation  for  the  coming  new  dispensation  or  covenant, 
which,  as  we  have  proved,  should  not  set  aside  the  Abrahamic 
covenant,  but  extend  its  blessings  to  the  G-entile  nations,  the  Be- 
deemer  of  the  world,  who  before  his  incarnation  gave  to  Abraham 
"the  covenant  of  circimicision,"  being  now  "in  the  Mness  of 
time"  incarnate,  spoke  concerning  children,  words  which  plainly 
taught  that  they  were  objects  of  his  mediatorial  regard ;  and  that 
they  sustained,  as  children  of  the  covenant^  a  relation  to  the  visible 
Church,  not  only  under  the  old,  but  also  under  the  new  dispensa- 
tion, which  he  was  come  to  introduce. 

1.  In  Matt.  TriT,  18,  14 :  "  Then  were  there  brought  to  him  little 
children,  that  he  should  put  his  hands  on  them  and  pray,  and  the 
disciples  rebuked  them.  But  Jesus  said,  Suffer  little  children  and 
forbid  them  not  to  come  unto  me,  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of 
heaven :  and  he  laid  his  hands  on  them,  and  departed."    In  Mark 
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X.  18,  14, 16, 16,  we  read :  "  And  thej  brought  young  clxildren  to 
him,  that  he  should  touch  them ;  and  his  disciples  rebuked  those 
who  brought  them.  But  when  Jesus  saw  it,  he  was  much  dis- 
pleased, and  said  unto,  them,  Suffer  the  little  children  to  come  unto 
me,  and  forbid  them  not;  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  Qod. 
Verily,  I  say  unto  you,  whosoever  shall  not  receive  the  kingdom 
q£  Ood  as  a  little  child,  he  shall  not  enter  therein :  and  he  took 
them  up  in  his  arms^  put  his  hands  upon  them,  and  blessed 
them.". 

In  considering  these  words  of  Christ  more  particularly,  we  find 
that  (whatever  he  said  to  the  adults  when  he  taught  them,  that  they 
must  in  the  exercise  of  humility  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God) 
it  was  of  little  children^  in  nature  and  in  yearsj  that  he  said,  "Suffer 
tiiem  to  come  to  me,  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven," 
which  in  Mark  is  called  "the  kingdom  of  Ood:"  for  it  appears 
that  those  children  were  of  such  tender  age,  that  they  were 
"brought"  or  carried  by  their  parents  or  friends,  to  Christ;  and 
that  they  could  be  taken  by  the  Saviour  "in  his  arms."  Their 
in£Euicy  and  very  childhood  evidently  appears  to  have  been  the 
only  reason  why  the  disciples  "rebuked  those  who  brought  them," 
and  wished  that  their  Lord's  attention  might  not  be  occupied  by 
the  concerns  of  such  little  children.  To  this  interpretation, 
however,  a  Socinian  writer  and  several  Baptist  writers  here 
object,  and  say,  "that  by  the  little  children,"  in  these  passages, 
in£mts  and  very  young  children  are  not  meant,  but  adults^  who  in 
the  meekness  and  humility  of  their  dispositions  resembled  little 
children. ,  We  answer : 

1.  This  sense  of  the  words  is  contradicted  by  the  whole  history, 
and  involves  it  in  unintelligible  nonsense,  if  we  may  so  speak. 
Were  they  adults  of  that  excellent  temper  whom  the  disciples 
would  have  restrained  from  being  brought  to  their  Divine  Master, 
and  on  whose  account  they  "rebuked"  those  who  brought  them? 
a  very  poor  compliment  to  the  understanding  and  piety  of  those 
disciples,  for  it  exhibits  them  as  conspiring  to  prevent  adults  of 
the  best  temper  fiK>m  coming  to  Christ. 

2.  Such  adults  are  here  called  "j9((>&^,"  without  the  addition  of 
any  qualifying  term,  or  any  thing  appearing  in  the  relation  in 
which  they  had  stood  to  Christ,  which  would  show  that  that  term 
was  used  in  a  figurative  sense:  for  "/^pe^or"  signifies  "a  babe 
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ill  tke  womb,  a  new-born  babe,^'  an  iB&nt)  a  diilcL^  (Luke 
^rnii.  15.) 

8.  Why  fihotdd  these  adults  be  "ftroti^"  to  the  Saviour  by 
others,  and  why  shotdd  any  be  rebtiked  for  bnnging  them  ? 

4.  How  could  the  Saviour  take  snoh  adnltff  in  his  amvSy  embrace 
them  in  his  arms,  when  he  blessed  them,  if  they  were  adults  ? 

6.  And  how  could  such  adults  be  convarted  into  a  litde  child, 
" nMwvj^  and  give  that  illustratioil  which  the  Saviour  designed 
to  give,  by  a  fSuniliar  object  of  comparison,  to  his  doctrine,  "  thflt 
whosoever  shall  not  receive  the  kingdom  of  Gk)d  as  a  UUle  chUi^ 
shaU  not^enter  therein"  ? 

''We  do  not  deny,"  sifty  many  Bapdst  writers,  ''that  tiiey 
were  infants  who  were  brought  to  Qhrist  on  that  oocunon ;  but  we 
say,  that  the  parents  who  brought  them  desired  nothing  more  thai^ 
that  the  Saviour  should  lay  his  hands  on  them  and  bless  them: 
they  did  not  derare  to  have  them  haptiaed.^^    Answer : 

(1;)  We  acre  not  to  be  diverted  fixwn  the  thing  to  be  "now  proved 
by  objections  of  this  kind.  We  have  said  nothing  about  in&nt 
baptism.  What  we  wish  to  establish  here,  is  the  &ct  that  those 
who  were  brought  to  the  Saviour  to  be  blessed  and  prayed  for  by 
him,  were  indeed  "little  children"  in  age,  and  not  adults. 

But  to  remove  the  objection,  we  say,  that, 

i.  Christ  himself  did  not  baptize.    (John  iv.) 

ii.  The  parents  of  these  children  were  not  baptized,  and  tbeie> 
fore  the  children  could  not  be  baptized. 

iii.  The  new  dispensation  was  fast  coming  on,  but  not  yet  in«> 
troduced  with  its  peculiar  ordinances  and  appropriate  sacraments, 
to  be  observed  as  a  law  of  "  God's  house."  Hence  the  baptism 
of  in&nts  could  not  be  looked  for  by  any  well-disposed  parents. 

iv.  But  these  parents  and  their  children  were  Jews,  and  there- 
fore ctTcurncised,  and  members  of  the  visible  Church  of  God.  In 
relation  to  such,  what  did  our  Lord  say  and  do?  He  said:  "Suffisr 
the  parents  to  bring  their  little  children  unto  me,  and  forbid  them 
not  to  come  unto  me."  ''And  he  laid  his  hands  upon  them,  and 
blessed  them."    What  more  could  he  do,  to  testify  that  they  sus- 

' --..•A ■■,■■■ 

*  Bpt^  is  the  word  applied  to  Christ  just  born,  (Luke  il  12.)  It  is  the  name 
of  an  infant  just  bom,  and  not  yet  weaned :  nay,  it  has  been  used  for  an  infant  in 
the  womb,  aa  is  plahi  from  a  passage  in  Phocylidee:  '^M^  6i  yvn}  ^tt^  /3pf^ 
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tnaed  a  relation  to  him,  as  membeid  of  lu8  fiotxilj  or  visible 
Chmch?  Impositio&  of  hands  was  long  before  a  token  of  reoeiv- 
ing  a  child  into  one'ff  fiuailj,  as  did  Jacob,  Gten.  zlviii  6. 

But  it  may  be  said,  onr  Savionr  might  haye  acknowledged,  in 
ezpn^ss  terms,  die  existence  of  in&nt  ohnich^membership.    Now, 

n.  We  contend  that  he  actually  did  this  veij  thing;  and  as* 
signed  that  ueiyrelaticn  of  the  infants  of  parents  in  covenant  ^th 
his  visible  Ghnrch,  as  the  reaaon  why  those  Utile  children  dionld 
be  suffered  tocotne  nnto  him,  and  as  ihegr&and  of  his  parental  and 
ministerial  actions^  in  laying  his  hands  upon  them  knd  blessing 
them:  for  he  said,  "of  snch  little  children  is  the  Idi^dom  of 
heaven,  and  the  kingdom  of  God." 

Here  we  most  inquire,  what  was  meant  by  the  Saviour,  "  by 
the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  the  kingdom  of  Ood  "  ?  wiiatbysayv 
ing,  that  such  little  children  stood  related  to  that  kingdom? 

L  God  had  been  King  in  Israel  by  a  special  constitution,  or  the 
Sinoitic  covenant,  during  many  centuries  before  tiie  incarnation  of 
the  Saviour:  This  con^tution  had  be^oi  annets:^  to  the  Abra* 
hamic  covenant  to  carry  out  its  gracious  designs:  by  it,  "the 
heir^'  was  put  und^  "  tutors  and  governors,  till  the  time  appointed 
by  the  Father.'^  Hence  the  law  of  circumcision  was  enforced  un- 
der the  Sinaitic  covenant:  '^ every  uncireumcised  person  was  ex- 
cluded from  the  congregation  oi  the  Lord ;"  whilst  in&nts  drcum* 
daed  on  the  eighth  day,  were,  as  they  had  been  since  the  existence 
of  the  Abrahamic  covenant,  members  of  that  Church  and  congre* 
gation  in  undisputed  right.  All  the  Jews,  probably  in  our  Lord's 
day,  were  initiated  into  the  visible  Churoh  in  their  infancy. 

If  therefore  the  Old  Testament  Ohureh  state  shall  be  considered 
as  constituting  "  a  kingdom  of  God,"  (Ps»  x.  16;  xliv.*;  xlvii.7;  Ixxiv. 
12 ;  Ixxxix.  18 ;  cxlix.  20 ;  1  Chron.  xxix.  11 ;  Ps.  xxii.,)  then  it  is 
most  true,  that  of  such  little  children  as  were  of  the  Abrahamic 
covenant  with  their  parents  when  our  Lord  took  ''the  little  ones 
in  his  arms,"  was  this  kingdom  of  God.  Hence  such  children 
were  called  Jehovah's  property  in  a  special  manner.  Ezek.  xvi. 
21:  ''That  thou  hast  slain  my  (MIAren  and  delivered  them  to 
cause  them  to  pass  through  the  fire  for  them.'' 

2.  But  in  jwedicthig  the  coming  of  the  Messiah  and  the  intro- 
duction of  a  new  dispensation,  the  prophet  Daniel  said,  "  that  the 
God  of  heaven  would  set  up  a  kingdom,  which  should  never  be 
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deetrojedL"  (Dan.  yii  18,  14.)  Henoe  the  new  dispensation  came 
to  be  distingaished  by  the  name,  ''  kingdom  of  heayen,"  becanse 
there  wonld  be  a  euperior  declaration  made  under  it  of  the  ''  king- 
dom of  God  onr  Sayionr."  Angnstine  long  since  obsenred,  ''  that 
the  very  name  of  'the  kingdom  of  heaven'  is  peculiar  to  the  New 
Testament  dispensation." 

It  is  universallj  acknowledged,  that  by  the  phrase  "  kingdom 
of  heaven,"  the  new  dispensation  and  the  Church  visible  under  it, 
are  in  many  places  denoted.  No  other  can  be  the  meaning  of 
that  phrase  in  the  passages  now  under  consideration.  Then  the 
sense  of  our  words  becomes  obvious :  "  Of  such  little  children  as' 
he  took  up  in  his  arms  and  blessed,  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  The 
new  dispensation  and  the  visible  Church  which  that  dispensation 
was  designed  greatly  to  benefit  and  to  enlarge,  would  embrace  and 
comprehend  them ;  the  infant  teed  of  parents  in  covenant  should 
oooupy  the  very  place  under  the  second  covenant  or  gospel  dispen- 
sation, which  they  had  occupied  before  the  first  covenant  was 
made  at  Sinai ;  for  the  new  covenant  should  not  be  inconsistent 
with  the  Abrahamic  covenant,  but  a  confirmation  and  extension 
of  it:  henoe  infxni  church-membership  should  remain;  and  of  such 
little  children  as  the  circumcised  children  of  the  Jewish  Church, 
should  the  'kingdom  of  heaven'  or  new  dispensation  also  be." 
Such  was  the  doctrine  of  the  Saviour, 

Objection :  But  how  could  Christ  say,  ''  that  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,"  or  gospel  dispensation,  did  comprehend  such  little  chil- 
dren, when  that  "  new  covenant"  was  not  yet  made,  or  that  new 
dispensation  was  not  yet  introduced  ?    We  answer : 

1.  That  this  apparent  difficulty  exists  in  equal  magnitude  in  the 
exposition  of  our  adversaries.  For,  how  could  our  Lord  say,  that 
of  humble  and  penitent  sinners,  resembling  in  temper  a  little 
child,  was  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  when  that  kingdom  was  not 
yet  in  existence  ? 

2.  "  But  grace  and  truth  came  by  Jesus  Christ."  He  was  then 
introduciag  the  new  dispensation.  Hence  he  often  spoke  of  it,  as 
being  not  only  at  hand,  but  as  actually  present.  "  The  kingdom  of 
heaven  is  like  unto  leaven ;"  "  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like 
unto  a  grain  of  mustard  seed,"  etc.  "  Ye  shut  up  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  against  men."    (Matt,  xxiii  18.) 

Objection:    "But  you  altogether  misapprehend  the  sense  of 
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Christ^s  wordBy"  say  some  Baptists ;  "  for  he  means  that  of  such  per* 
SODS  as  were  humble,  little  in  their  own  eyes,  believing  and  depend* 
ent,  like  as  little  children  are,  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  Answer : 

1.  Our  Lord  does  preach  this  doctrine,  and  states  the  require- 
ments of  the  gospel :  "  Verily,  I  say  unto  you,  whosoever  shall  not 
receive  the  kingdom  of  God  as  a  little  child,  he  shall  not  enter 
therein;"  but  not  in  the  words  before  us. 

2.  That  forced  sense  violates  the  pT^er  of  history ;  for  of  whom 
he  said,  "  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  them  he  blessed : 
"of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven;  and  he  laid  his  hands  on  th^Di, 
and  departed.^ 

8.  But  the  worda,^  "of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  express 
a  reason  why  little  childfem  siKmld  sot  b#  forbidden  to  come  unto 
him,  why  they  should  be  brought  to  him,  and  why  he  was  dis* 
pleased  with  hiis  disciples  when  Aay  i^bukad  thoee  who  brooght 
the  little  eluldren  vmio  bnn  to.Uess  theoi,  jvod  why  ke  ^  lah^ 
them  ia  his  asms  ai>d  bless  them.  Now,  would  it  not  be  abawed 
to  argute,  ihat  children  who  axein^Miits  ought  to  bo  so  49Mt^  ba^ 
cause  penilent)  humble  and  beUevi^g  eAvitB  belong  "to  ih^/riiiUe 
Church  of  (}oi, * <»?  are  in  a  atet^  of  ^aoe?  Ck)iiU tlie  Savwir 
have  so  reasoned?  And  can  an  inteUigopLt  Bi^tist  we  ai^h  » 
mode  of  reasoning?  No :  the  very  expowtion  "WbiA  loabes  our 
Lord  talk,  absurdly,  is  used  as  a  shift  from  ihe  Icme  cf  the  paawge 
ia  its  connection. 

But  it  is  objcQtdd,  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  hare  means,  ",tha 
kingdoQi  of  heavenly  glory  and  hapless,"  aad  ^hat  infenyts  dying 
in  infancy  belong  to  that  kingdom.    Answer : 

1.  This  is  a  strained  construction  of  the  passage^  aad  adopitiNL 
merely  to  escape  from  the  force  of  argument;  and, 

2.  If  children,  merely  beoanse  they  are  ebildreiv  aie  .savad,  we 
observe,  that  thesre  is  no  sueh  doctrine  iu  Sciipture.  If  the  <dul- 
dren  of  covenanted  parents  and  no  other  are  meant^  then  thisAeMO 
shows,  that  eovenant  lelationa  may  be  so  sustained  by  chillroQ  in 
virtue  of  God's  oonsHtulion  and  ]^«Hnise  of  the  ooTetiaiit»  as  to 
affect  their  state  hereafter.  Who  then  ihat  believa^  4hal  infimti 
bom  of  parents  in  oovenant  eau  enjoy  the  greafceari  willdeny  tbam 
the  leas,  eto^  etc? 
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Wb  are  in  otur  argament  in  aupport  of  the  existing  diyine  law 
of  if^amt  ditm^h^membership,  showing  that  the  evangelists  and 
apostles  do  not  observe  a  total  silence  on  this  subject.  For  this 
purpose,  we  called  np  in  onr  last  lecture  what  was  spoken  bj  our 
Saviour  himself  in  relation  to  little  children  of  pieurents  standing 
in  the  Abrahamic  covenant,  and  what  is  lecotded  in  Matt,  six., 
Mark  x.  18, 14, 16,  and  Luke  xviiL  15.  From  the  consideration 
of  these  passages  let  us  turn, 

m.  To  another  proof  of  the  fitot,  which  we  affirm  is  expressed 
by  the  apostle  Peter,  under  the  New  Covei&nt  or  gospel  dispensa- 
tion. His  words  are  recorded  in  Acts  ii.  89 :  "  For  the  promise  is 
imto  you  and  to  your  children,  and  to  all  that  are  afar  off,  even 
as  many  as  the  Lord^  our  Gk>d  shall  call." 

In  ascertaining  the  sense  of  these  words,  it  will  be  necessary 
here  to  inquire, 

1.  To  whom  the  apostle  Pet^r  addressed  the  words,  and  who  are 
intended  by  "  you  and  your  children  "  ?  The  history  of  the  solemn 
and  transporting  events  recorded  in  Acts,  chap,  ii,  and  marking 
that  *' day  of  Pentecost"  as  a  most  memorable  day  in  the  annals 
of  the  Christian  Church,  leaves  it  an  undisputed  £Eict,  that  Peter 
in  his  sermon  addressed  those  words  "  to  Jewa^^  assembled  at  Jeru* 
salem  on  occasion  of  the  feast  of  Pentecost^  frotn'varioxis  parts, 
and  collected  where  the  apostles  and  disciples  of  Christ  met^  in 
consequence  of  its  '^  being  noised  abroad  through  the  city,  that 
something  very  wonderful  was  to  be  seen  at  that  Christian  meet- 
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ing."  (See Acta  ii.  1-7.)  Now, .  respecting  these  Jews  thus  col- 
lected, a  few  &cts  are  to  be  stated. 

(1.)  They  were  people  to  whom  pertained,  as  Paul  tells  ns,  "the 
adoption,  and  the  glory,  and  the  covenants,  and  the  giving  of  the 
law,  and  the  service  of  God,  and  the  promises ;"  a  people  sustain- 
ing special  relations  to  GK)d,  and  standing  with  their  diildren  in 
the  Abrahamic  covenant.  There  was  not  a  male  Jew  there  who 
had  not  been  circumcised  in  infwcy.  Down  then  to  the  day  that 
Peter  preached  to  them,  the  gospel  promise^  which  gave  ia  glorious 
excellency  to  the  covenant  of  oiincaiitfcision  and  other  covenant 
promises,  jpertotnei  to  them  and  to  tfieir  chdldren.  They  so  under- 
stood it;  "for  salvation,"  as  our  Lord  taught,  "was  of  the  Jews." 

(2.)  Again :  The  Saviour  had  come  into  the  world ;  but "  his 
own  received  him  not."  The  Jews  had  rejected  him;  and  the 
multitude  assanbled  to  hear  Peter,  while  theywere- members  of 
the  ancient  Church,  were  those  who  united  in  that  rejection.  They 
did  not  believe  Jesus  of  Nazareth  to  be  the  Christ:  instead  of  look- 
ing upon  him  whom  they  had  pierced,  and  mourning;  they  were  im- 
penitent,  stiff-necked,  and  persecutors  of  Christ  and  his  little  flock. 

If  therefore,  on  account  of  the  coming  of  the  Saviour  in  the 
flesh,  and  his  "  finishing  the  work  which  the  Fath^  had  given  him 
to  do,"  a  new  dispensation  was  opening,  and  a  new  Church  state 
was  forming,  having  Jesus  Christ,  who  had  been  crucified,  as  the 
chief  comer-stone  of  the  whole  building,  then  it  is  obvious,  that 
before  those  Jews  could  be  received  as  members  of  the  Church 
under  the  new  dispensation,  they  must  repent  and  believe  the 
gospel.  That  gospd  Peter  was  preaching  to  them,  when  he  spoke 
the  words  now  under  consideration.  They  felt  its  influence.  Verse 
87 :  "  Now,  when  they  heard  this,  they  were  pricked  in  their  hearty 
and  said  unto  Peter,"  etc.  "Then  Peter  said  unto  them,  Bepi^t 
and  be  baptized,  every  one  of  you,  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Chrifit, 
for  the  remission  of  sins,  and  ye  shall  receive  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
Ghost :  for  the  promise  is  unto  you  and  to  your  children/'  etc. 

It  appears  then,  that  these  words  were  addressed  "to  men  of 
Judea  and  other  Jews,"  and  their  dUldren.  True,  say  ihe^  Baptists ; 
but  they  object — 

1.  That  "by  their  'children'  you  understand  tn^n^  Aildrm,. 
and  other  children  of  the  Jews;  but  we  oonsider  tiie  apostie  as 
spea'king  of  aduU  children  here."    Answer : 
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(L)  This  u  xxx)ro  tlum  Ofoi  be  pioved :  bttt  if  ididt  di^^ 
be  meant  by  the  apostle,  then  there  was  and  oonldbe  no  necessity, 
or  even  ptoptietf ,  of  oaUing  np  the  rdcUhn  of  paients  and  their 
children  in  this  diseooniei  unless  t|iis  relation  was  teoogtkizGA  hj 
<oms  oMviMEni;  and  inade  to  be  th6  chanfiel  along  wMoh  eeelesiastM^ 
pnHnises  and  privileges  of  a  oertain  Idnd  ran* 

Would  it  not  have  been  sufficient,  would  it  not  haye  been  more 
intelligible  to  the  Jews,  Ibr  the  ^MSstle  Peter  (if  he  meant  adnll 
persons)  to  haye  said,  "  The  promise  is  to  all  of  yon,  rieh  <»*  poor, 
who  hear  the  gospel  and  understand  its  otlsra  and  conditions:  I 
speak  to  every  one  who  imderslands  me"?  But  he  said,  *^  The 
piromise  is  to  yon  who  hear  >ne,  <md  to  your  MUhtn ;"  for, 

(2.)  He  liddressed  himself  A>  J€w$^  in  the  Abrahamic  covenant 
They  miderstbod  him  relidily;  his  pkrasedogy  they  had  long  been 
iMKsustomed  to  in  erei^ part  of  the  Jewish  Ghurdi:  and  could  the 
Jews  have  understood  the  apostle  to  mean  their  children  grown  up 
to  aduUiigef  IttdwnoL  God  himself  had  told  tiiem  (Oen.  xvii) 
that  by  their  ''seed,"  their  infinU  children  were  meant  If  the 
apostle  Peter  had  intended  to  introduce  a  new  law,  aboluhiT^  inftoit 
ohurch-memberdup,  and  establishing  the  supposed  faet  that  adults 
alone  could  be  received  as  members  of  the  viAble  Church,  then  he 
would  have  guarded  his  phiuseology,  (as  is  always  the  case  in  abro- 
gating an  old  law  and  eoaoting  a  new  one,)  and  not  have  used  the 
ancient  phjraseblogy,  "when  1^  Abrahamio  covenant  was  given. 
For,  let  it  be  observed, 

(S.)  That  when  Ood  employed  this  languid,  "  I  will  establidi 
my  covenant  between  roe  attd  thee^  and  thy  seed,  in  their  generic 
tio&s,"  iksre  wa6  bettor  ground  to  conclude  that  ''seed  and  genersr 
tion"  arrived  at  adult  age  was  meant,  than  when  Peter  said,  "The 
promise  is  unto  you  and  to  your  chfldren."  But  Jehovah  explained 
himself  to  Abkaham  to  mean  both  0chdt$  and  their  AMrtn;  and 
his  gospel  did  not  tdter  this  explanation,  tor  he  had  no  authority 
to  do  so.  How  ih»  primitive  Ghureh  understood  the  apestle,  her 
practice,  as  testified  by  historialis,  will  show.  One  thing  is  certain, 
that  had  iafimt  children  beeu  excluded  under  the  new  did|>enaation9 
the  Jews  would  have  objected :  but  there  is  no  evideuce  whatever 
tibat  they  complained  of  the  exclusion  of  iniants  firom  the  visible 
C9ir»tian  Church;  and  for  this  plain  reason,  beeaitse  there  was  no 
such  exclusion  enacted  by  Divine  authority.    It  was  after  centuiiea 
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had  rolled  away,  that  fiome  in  Qermsxxj  fiint  offsi^  any  olgeotioiL 
to  our  expositioii.    Then  they  said,  as  l^e  Baptisrta  do  now,  viz : 

2.  "  You  forget  to  remark,"  ihey  say,  *Uh6  preiyious  words  of 
Peter,  who  said, '  Bepent  and  be  baptized,  every  one  of  yon,  in  the 
name  of  Jesus  Christ,  for  ihe  remission  of  sins,  and  ye  shall  receive 
the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost.'  Here  he  requires  repentance  before 
baptism,  and  as  a  pre-reqnisite  to  an  admission  to  that  ordinanee. 
He  must  therefore  have  meant  ocfttft  children,  for  in&nt  children 
Qould  not  be  qualified  by  rq)entanoe,  for  baptism."  On  this  oft- 
refoted  objection,  we  remark : 

(1.)  The  covenant  of  oircamcision  required  obedience  to  aU 
God's  will ;  and  after  the  law  was  given  by  Moses,  it  required  the 
observance  of  the  whole  ceremonial  law.  These  reqxiisitions  were 
made  of  adults.  Were  children,  therefore,  excluded  from  the 
covenant  and  from  circumcision?  No.  God  said  to  Abraham, 
"  Walk  before  me ;"  and  did  he  deny  circumcision  to  infents,  be- 
cause Ajey  could  not  walk  before  him?  No :  when  the  Father  of 
the  Faithful  received  God's  word,  and  was  received  into  covenant, 
the  promise  and  its  visible  seal  were  extended  to  his  children.  So 
here,  the  apostle  requires  rqperUoL'nce  of  parents  who  are  not  in 
the  visible  Christian  Church,  in  order  to  their  baptbm,  and  tells 
theftn  that  the  promise  extended  beyond  them  to  their  children. 

(2.)  Let  us  suppose  that  an  ancient  prophet  had  addressed  Gen* 
tiles,  and  called  them  to  repentance,  would  he  not  have  said,  Bepent, 
and  you  shall  be  received  into  God's  Church  and  covenant  of  cir- 
cumcision ;  and  then  the  promise  will  be  to  you  and  to  your  infant 
children?  Now,  this  is  exactly  what  Peter  said  to  the  Jews  who 
were  in  that  covenant.  And  would  the  ancient  prophet  have  said, 
that  the  promise  cannot  be  to  your  children;  ye  penitent  and  cir^ 
cumcised  Gentiles,  because  your  children  cannot  repent  ?    I  trow 

not 

But  let  us  next  inquire  what  we  are  to  understand  by  the 
"  promiae^^  in  Acts  il,  which  the  apostle  said  belonged  to  the  Jews 
and  their  infant  children?  To  understand  what  is  intended  to  be 
expressed  by  "  the  promise"  here,  we  must  observe,  -* 

1.  That  Aparticuiar  blessing,  formerly  given  by  God,  is  here  and 
in  several  other  passages  of  the  New  Testament  Scriptures,  so  de- 
dominated  byway  of  distinction  and  preeminence ;  and  not  all  the 
promises  which  Jehovah  gave  to  Abraham  and  his  descendants, 
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dther  as  a  nation  or  as  a  visible  Church.  Thej  had  many  "  prom- 
ises,"  as  «rell  as  '' covenants,"  given  them,  together  with  the 
<' oracles  of  Qod  and  the  law/'  But  this  is  a  special  and  great 
mercy,  which  is  spoken  of  as  being  emphatically  *'  the  promise." 
This  fact  will  be  clearly  perceived  by  a  little  consideration  of  those 
places  of  Scripture  where  that  promise  is  mentioned  or  referred  to. 
Thus  in  Acts  xiii.  82 :  '^  And  we  declare  unto  you  glad  tidings, 
how  that  the  promise  which  was  made  unto  the  fathers,  God  hath 
fulfilled  the  same  unto  us  their  children,  in  that  he  hath  raised 
up  Jesus  again."  From  this  passage,  it  appears  that  the  "  promise," 
whatever  it  comprehended,  had  relation  to  the  Saviour  promised 
of  old,  and  to  the  New  Testament  dispensation  of  grace  introduced 
by  that  Saviour :  for  the  apostle  declares  Christ's  coming,  <lji^gi 
rising  again  from  the  dead,  and  introducing  that  dispensation  un- 
der which  Peter  acted, ,  to  be  a  fulfilment  in  part,  of  that  promise. 
Hence  it  cannot  surprise  us  to  hear  him  say  to  the  Jews  in  the 
visible  Church,  thepromiae,  God  has  executed,  insending  the  Saviour, 
and  this  promise,  as  it  is  fulfilled  in  this  glorious  dispensation,  is 
to  you  and  to  your  children. 

IV.  Again,  Bom.  iv.  18,  14:  "For  the  promise,  that  he  should 
be  the  heir  of  the  world,  was  not  to  Abraham  or  to  his  seed, 
through  the  law,  but  through  the  righteousness  of  faith:  for,  if 
they  which  are  of  the  law  be  heirs,  £edth  is  made  void,  and  the 
promise  is  made  of  none  effect,  because  the  law  worketh  wrath. 
Therefore  it  is  of  faith,  that  it  might  be  by  grace,  to  the  end  the 
promise  might  be  sure  to  all  the  seed:  not  to  that  only  which  is  of 
the  law,  but  to  that  also  which  is  of  the  faith  of  Abraham,  who  is 
the  father  of  us  all ;  as  it  is  written,  I  have  made  thee  a  father  of 
many  nations."    On  these  passages,  we  remark: 

1.  Here  is  a  ^^provnise"  spoken  ol^  made  first  to  Abraham,  and 
through  him,  to  his  SEED. 

2.  As  if  this  were  not  sufficiently  definite  in  marking  its  origin 
and  tims,  the  apostle  tells  us  it  was  not  a  promise  connected  with 
and  hanging  from  the  law  or  Sinaitio  covenant,  for  Abraham 
lived  before  the  giving  of  the  law ;  and  i^  as  the  Jews  thotight, 
the  mere  observance  of  the  Mosaic  ritual  could  give  righteousness 
and  pardon;  if  by  personal  obedience  to  the  law  any  could  become 
"  heirs  of  eternal  life ;"  then/iitA,  or  the  gospel  plan  of  justification 
by  &ith,  would  be  rendered  void^  and  the  promise  which  spoke  of 
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a  Sayiottr,  and  exhibited  and  seemed  salvation  hj  faith  in  this 
Saviour,  would  **ie  made  of  none  effect"  Bat  "the  promise  was 
not  to  Abraham  and  to  his  seed  through  ihe  law,  but  through  the 
righteousness  of  fEuth."  The  apostle  also  reminds  the  Jews  who 
were  of  the  party  that  contended  for  salvation  by  the  law  of  Moses, 
that  this  law  given  by  Moses  comprdiended  also  the  morai  law, 
with  its  precepts  and  penalty :  therefore  righteousness  could  not 
be  by  the  law,  for  they  were  transgressors  of  it;  and  "the  law 
worketh  wrath  and  destruction  to  the  sinner." 

Such  is  Paul's  doctrine ;  and  we  clearly  perceive  that  he  con- 
nects both  the  Saviour  and  the  gospel  scheme  ofjusHjication  byfxHh 
without  works,  with  the  promise  given  to  Abraham  and  to  his 
seed :  and  hence  it  appears,  that  the  particular  promise  about 
which  we  are  inquiring,  was  not  any  promise  which  God  gave  to 
the  Church  either  by  Moses  or  by  any  of  the  projJieis  after  him, 
nor  any  promise  given  before  Abraham's  time ;  but  the  promise 
given  to  this  patriarch  and  afterwards  repeated  to  Isaac  and  to 
Jacob,  lying  at  the  very  foundation  of  the  whole  ceremonial  law, 
confirmed  by  the  Sinaitic  covenant,  and  forming  the  ground  of 
hope  to  all  the  Old  Testament  saints.  Hence.  Paul  in  his  defense 
used  this  language,  (Acts  xxvi. :)  "  And  now  I  stand  and  am 
judged  for  the  hope  of  the  promise,  made  of  God  unto  our  &thers." 
But  mark  the  text  before  us  further. 

8.  The  aposfle  furthermore  tells  us,  in  Bom.  iv.,  that  the  prom- 
ise of  which  he  speaks,  was  one  which  not  merely  gave  Abraham 
the  land  of  Oanaan^  as  the  inheritance  of  his  natural  descendants, 
and  engaged  that  those,  descendants  should  increase  into  a  great 
nation,  (for  promises  of  this  import,  the  patriarch  had  before,)  but 
which  made  him  "the  heir  of  the  world,"  and  engaged  that  he 
should  be  "  the  £Either  of  many  nations."  Kow  ihi^  fact  plainly 
shows  the  particular  grand  promise  that  is  meant :  the  promise  of 
the  Abrahamic  covenant — ^a  covenant  which  therefore  had  "dp- 
cumcision"  as  the  visible  "  seal  of  the  righteousness  of  Mth." 

.And  how  could  Abraham  be  "  the  heir  of  the  world,"  when  he 
was  soon  to  be  removed  from  this  world,  and  when  while  he  lived, 
he  occupied  but  a  few  fields,  even  of  the  land  of  Canaan  ? 

How  could  his  natural  descendants  (even  allowing  that  they 
grew  into  several  tribes  and  nations)  be  the  "heir  of  the  world," 
without  dispossessing  all  other  nations,  or  exercising  dominion 
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over  ihemj  as  their  tributaries  and  servants  ?  But  we  knoiir,  that 
all  Abraham's  natural  children  and  their  posterity,  were  not  in* 
duded  in  the  promise :  "  for  in  Isaac  shall  thj  seed  be  called.^ 
But  sappoang  that  they  were,  we  well  know,  that  at  no  time 
hitherto,  neither  when  Peter  preaehed  nor  in  an  j  age  siiioe,  have 
Alsraham's  descendants  inherited  the  world,  nor  shall  they  ev«r 
possess  it :  the  Jews  have  not  even  held  the  land  of  Canaan,  bttt 
have  wandered  among  the  nations^  ''a  hiss,  a  by-word,  and  a  pro- 
verb;" and  that  the  descendants  bf  Ketorah,  and  others,  were 
long  since  exdnded  from  the  CSiundi,  and  aro  now,  as  Mahome- 
taas,  her  greatest  enemies. 

4.  We  ask  then  again,  What  did  Jehovah  mean,  when  he  gave 
his  prcHnise  to  Abraham,  that  he  idiould  be  ^  the  heir  of  the  world  **? 
^-and  how  is  this  promise  fulfilled  ?  The  Sjpmt  of  iiainratioii, 
flpealring  by  the  apostle  Paul,  teUs  us. 

(1.)  Abraham  was  to  be  the  heir  of  the  woild,  not  trough  his 
natural  deaeendants  as  such,  but  through  Christy  who,  aoeoiding  to 
the  fledi,  was  to  descend  jfrotn  Abraham  in  the  line  of  Isaac,  of 
Judah,  and  of  David.  By  this  Saviour,  and  in  him,  should  this 
prcmiiae  be  fhlfiUed.  All  nations,  in  process  of  time  and  by  an 
extended  dispensation  of  grace,  should  be  blessed  in  him,  and  all 
people  and  languages  should  serve  him,  and  *'  the  whole  earth  be 
filled  with  his  glory." 

(2.)  Abraham  was  to  be  the  "&ther  ot  many  nations^  by  the 
same  grand  means.  Christ  should  come ;  tiie  pTom»e  or  dispen- 
sation of  grace  should  extend  unto  ike  G^tile  nations,  as  well  as 
to  the  Jews.  Fettle  of  eveiy  nation  and  country  should  be 
called ;  &e  gospel  of  salvation  should  be  preached ;  many  diould 
Mieve^  and  become  ^^that  seed  "  which  is  of  "the  &ith  of  Abraham, 
and  not  of  the  law,"  and  thus  Abraham  Aould  be  "the  &ther  of 
Ihem  all ;  as  it  is  written,  I  have  made  thee  a  ftther  of  many 
nations." 

We  therefore  perceive,  that  the  promise  of  wUch  Paul  speaks 
in  Bom.  iv.  has,  through  Abraham,  a  direct  reference  to  and  ac- 
complishment in  Christ,  and  in  the  New  Testament  diiqpensation, 
under  which  alone  Al»raham  could  be  the  heir  ol  the  world,  and 
the  fistther  of  many  nati<ms.  AcooMingly,  after  Christ  came,  and 
when  that  dispensation  was  opening,  Peter  preadied  that  the  prom- 
iso  which  God  nude  to  Abraham  and  to  his  s^ed,  ^not  through 
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tin  law,  bat  throwgk  tin  ^gbtaousiKaB  of  fidtli,'*  (aot  tint  they 
should  possess  the  land  of  Canaan  and  become  a  mightj  nation 
mod  ecnpiiB^  lni;t.that  thej  idxoald  be  blessed  with  a  spiritual  deliv- 
«cei\  and  a  glorious  dia|>enntion  of  graoe,)  was  "  to  them,  Jews,  and 
to  their  children^"  and  also  to  G-entiles  who  weie  then  to  be  called, 
and  to  be  made  feUow-heivB  wi^  them  of  the  same  covenant,  and 
ks  rich  pririleges  and  blessings. 

But  we  have  not  done  with  the  words  of  Paul  in  Boul  iv. ;  for 
he  places  the  promise  made  to  Abcaham  under  the  gospel  dispen- 
sation or  New  Testament,  in  contrast  with  the  same  promise  under 
the  restricted  dispensation  of  the  Mosaic  ecoiK>m7.  Under  this, 
economy,  with  its  laws,  it  was  impossible  that  the  promise  could 
be  fiilfilled,  that  Abraluon  should  be  the  "heir  of  the  worid  and 
the  &ther  of  many  natioBe:''  for  had  &e  word  of  the  Lord  gone 
abroad,  say  in  the  j^iosperous  reign  of  David,  to  all  nations^ 
and  had  thousands  in  every  country  leeeived  it  in  love,  yet  the 
DfttionB  could  not  have  gone  up  to  Jerusalem  and  done  there  what 
the  ceremonial  law  required.  But  Abraham  received  the  promise^ 
not  through. "the  law,"  or  in  a.  SinaiitiG  covenant,  but  "trough 
Ae  righteousness  of  &ith ;"  the  promise  therefore  did  not  depend 
«ipon  the  Mosaic  economy :  so  fiur  fiom  this,  that  economy,  when 
Christ  came,  must  be  done  away,  as  an  obstacle  to  tibe  fiilSlment 
of  the  promise  that  "Abraham  should  be  the  heir  of  die  world,** 
"to  the  end,"  says  the  apostle,  "that  the  promise  mi^t  be  mre 
to  all  the  seed:  not  to  that  only  which  is  of  the  law,  or  under  the 
Mosaic  economy,  but  to  that  also  which  is  of  the  &ith  of  Abra- 
ham, who  is  the  father  of  us  all;  as  it  is  written,  I  have  made 
thee  a  father  of  many  nations." 

The  promise  could  not  have  been  "sure  to  all  the  seed,"  had  it 
been  inseparably  connected  with  the  Mosaic  economy,  for  many 
of  the  seed  would  have  been  unable  to  keep  the  hws  of  God. 
But  the  promise  is  carried  out  under  a  better  covenant  than  the 
JSbmUG;  under  a  dispensation  which  abrogates  the  tabemade  laws 
and  institutions,  so  that  believers  of  the  Qentiles,  who  cannot 
observe  the  ceremonial  laws  of  Moses,  can  in  every  part  of  the 
world  believe  with  the  faith  of  Abraham,  and  obtain  like  him  the 
righteousness  of  fiedth,  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  But  this 
would  have  been  impossible,  had  the  promise  been  made  to  Abra- 
ham and  to  his  seed  through  the  law,  whereas  it  was  through  the 
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rigbteousneaB  of  fidUi,  to  the  end  that  the  promise  might  be  sure 
to  all  the  seed. 

One  word  more  on  Bom.  iy. :  The  apostle,  in  speaking  of  this 
^^prorndse^^  as  extending  to  the  New  Testament  times,  and  to  the 
partakers  of  it  both  among  Jews  and  Gentiles,  describes  those 
partakers  by  the  very  term  which  Jehovah  made  use  of  in  estab* 
lishing  his  covenant  with  Abraham,  viz:  '^seed ;"  ''for  the  promise 
that  he  should  be  the  heir  of  the  world,  was  to  Abraham  and  to 
his  seed,  not  through  the  law."  Then,  when  he  comes  down  to 
the  New  Testament  times,  he  says,  ^  that  the  promise  might  be 
sure  to  all  the  seed,"  etc. 

Now,  we  know  that  by  the  "seed,"  God  meant  (Gen.  xviL) 
parents  and  their  in&nt  children  of  eight  days  old.  And  when 
Paul  speaks  of  the  promise  of  the  Abrahamic  covenant,  and  uses 
the  veiy  word  which  Jehovah  used  to-  express  those  to  whom  the 
promise  extended,  has  not  that  word  the  same  meaning?  Does 
the  apostle  qualify  it,  by  telling  us  that  the  word  seed  did  no 
longer  include  the  infant  offspring  of  believing  parents  in  the 
covenant?  No  such  thing.  He  speaks  of  the  "seed"  in  the 
very  sense  of  the  Abrahamic  covenant,  and  his  words  illustrate 
those  of  Peter,  who  says,  "  The  promise  is  to  you,  parents,  and  to 
your  children."  The  other  says,  "that  the  promise  might  be  sure 
to  all  the  seed."  And  Jehovah  says,  Gen.  xvii.,  "  that  aU  the  seed^ 
comprehends  infant  children  with  their  parents. 

We  have  now  considered  the  words  of  Paul  in  Bom.  iv.,  and 
from  what  they  express,  we  learn, 

(1.)  That  the  great  promise  of  which  Peter  speaks  (Acts  iL)  is 
that  of  the  Abrahamic  covenant. 

(2.)  That  this  promise  related  to  Christ,  the  seed  of  Abraham, 
who  should  come  into  the  world  to  atone  for  sin,  and  should 
place  his  visible  Church  under  a  very  gracious  dispensation, 
called  "  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;"  under  which  dispensation  the 
tabernacle  priesthood  and  laws  should  no  longer  restrict  and  bur- 
den the  Church,  but  meixsy  on  gospel  terms  be  extended  to  all 
nations,  that  Abraham  through  Christ  might  be  the  heir  of  the 
world,  and  the  father  of  many  nations.  Now,  this  dispensation  of 
the  Abrahamic  covenant  is  called,  by  a  familiar  figure  of  speech^ 
"  the  promise,^'*  because,  first,  it  was  a  principal  blessing  contained 
in  the  promise ;  and  second,  because  it  would  operate  in  prooess 
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of  time  to  show  in  thiB  world  the  glorious  Ju^fibnent  of  the  jnvmm 
itae^. 

If  then,  by  'Hhe  promise"  in  Acts  iL  we  are  to  understand  the 
Nnv  Testament  diapenacUion  of  the  grace  promised  in  the  Abrahamie 
oovenarU,  we  most  be  careful  not  to  misinterpret  the  word  ^^prom- 
ise"  in  that  and  other  passages  of  Scripture,  where  that  promise  is 
spoken  of,  by  making  it  to  mean,  first,  either  the  promise  of  actual 
pardon,  or,  second,  the  promise  of  everlasting  salration.  All  the 
Uessings  of  grace  and  of  eternal  glory  are,  in  truth,  contained  in 
the  promises  of  the  Abrahamie  covenant;  they  are  all  ezhibitied 
to  sinners  of  every  nation  under  the  present  glorious  dispensation, 
(which  the  apostle  Paul,  in  Hebrews,  calls  ''  the  new  covenant," 
to  distingpiish  it  from  the  Sinaitic  covenant ;)  but  neither  the  dispen- 
sation itself)  nor  its  word,  its  worship,  and  its  sacraments,  convey 
pardon,  peace  and  eternal  life,  to  all  who  enjoy  them  in  the  visible 
Church.  A  proper  temper  of  mind  is  required  to  partake  of  the 
higher  blessings  which  the  dispensation,  its  word  and  ordinances, 
carry  with  thenu  Hence  there  are  those  in  the  Abrahamie  cove* 
nant  and  in  the  visible  Church,  whose  sins  are  not  pardoned,  who 
have  no  peace  with  God,  because  they  are  impenitent  and  unbe- 
lieving; as  the  Saviour  and  his  apostle  Peter  called  such,  '^chil- 
dren of  the  covenant,  and  children  of  the  kingdom,"  who  were 
not  '^  children  by  adoption,"  because  they  believed  not. 

Y.  There  are  numerous  other  passages  of  Scripture  in  which 
''  the  promise"  about  which  we  are  now  inquiring  is  spoken  of, 
and  it  would  require  much  time  to  consider  each  passage  particu- 
larly. I  shall  therefore  direct  your  attention  to  but  one-passage 
more,  Gal.  iu.  14 :  "  That  the  blessing  of  Abraham  might  come  on 
the  Gentiles  through  Jesus  Christ."  Here  you  observe,  that  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  made  to  be  the  great  means  of  conveying  the 
blessing  promised  to  Abraham  to  the  Gentiles,  which  could  be 
under  no  other  dispensation  than  the  present  one.  "  That  we  Gen- 
tiles might  receive  the  promise  of  the  Spirit  through  fedth."  Here 
the  gift  of  the  Spirit,  to  accompany  the  gospel  and  to  convert  the 
Gentiles,  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  blessings  of  Abraham  contained 
in  ^^ihe  promiseJ^  ''And  this  I  say,  that  the  covenant  (viz:  the 
Abrahamie  covenant)  that  was  confirmed  before  of  Gbd  in  Christy 
the  law,  which  was  four  hundred  and  thirty  years  after,  cannot 
disannul,  that  it  should  make  the  promise  of  none  effect    And  if 
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js  be  Ckrietfa,  tiben  «m  J9  Abrafaaoi'B  Mod  «id  hmnk  aooaidkig  te 
the  promifle."  "  Now  we»  brethren^  as  Isaac  waa,  are  the  ohildren 
ef  ptomiae." 

The  Gentiles,  antil  thej  wese  ealled,  Paol  tella  m,  (BpIiM.  ii,) 
<*  irere  aliena  of  the  cooaomonwealth  of  Ismeli  and  atrani^eia  to  the 
eoYenant  (that  i%  the  Abxabamic  eovenaat  iwnewed  to  Isaac  and 
Jacob)  of  promise."  •  But  what  were  they  aftear  ibeii  eall?  Mem* 
ben  of  the  Church,  and  paartak^ns  of  the  ''coYenant  of  prcMaiac'' 
And  aa  paartakeiB  of  its  privilogea  and  blessings  withont  any  le* 
diAisAoOj  (for  God  has  made  none,)  ^' the  promise  wsaa  to  them  and 
to  their  children.'' 

Let  this  suffice  here.  We  w»e  employed  in  pfOTing,  that  on 
the  mdged  of  infixnt  ehurdi-membenfkip  the  New  Testam^t  wiiteis 
are  not  sOmL  The  Saviour  recognized  and  confirmed  the  km  of 
infimt  churah-membership ;  his  apostles  taught  aod  acted  upon  iti 
Other  tettamonies  to  prove  thia  it  would  be  eaey  to  ejchibit;  but 
this  must  be  left  to  the  pro&ssor  who  teachea  the  doctrines  of 
Holy  Baptism. 

At  present,  we  conclude  with  a  reca{atulalion« 

1.  We  have  proved,  that  Gbd  enacted  in  his  visible  Church  die 
law  of  in&nt  church^membership,  and  that  this  law  of  the  Abiar 
hamc  covenant  has  never  heeax  repealed, 

2.  We  have  proved,  that  the  iniivductian  of  the  New  TesUootent 
dispensation  did  not  repeal  it ;  for  this  diapenaation  waa  designed 
to  carry  the  Abrahamic  into  more  general  effect,  *'that  the  promise 
might  be  sure  to  all  the  seed.'^ 

S.  We  have  proved,  that  the  abrogation  of  oireumcision  did  fu4 
repeal  the  law  of  in£mt  church-m^nbership ;  for  the  law  did  not 
depend  upon  that  rite,  but  upon  the  covenant  and  its  perpetuil^. 

4.  We  have  proved,  that  the  New  Testament  writers  are  n$ 
sHenl  in  rdation  to  this  law,  but  speak  of  it  as  still  in  force. 

Admitting  now  that  we  have  correctly  stated  the  doctriiie  of 
the  aposlilea  in  relation  to  the  Abrahamic  covenant,  its  perpetuiigr) 
and  the  law  of  in&nt  churdi^memberahip  under  it;  admitting 
that  these  doctrines  were  known  and  believed  in  the  apostdie 
times,  in  what  manner  shoukl  we  expect  to  hear  the  apoatles  speak 
about  infant  church*membeiship?  Exactly  as  they  do  speak: 
stating  the  perpetuity  of  the  covenant  which  gives  existence  to 
the  law ;  statiag  the  law  to  extend  to  parents  and  their  children 
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in  the  ooyenant ;  and  then  inoidentallj  mentioning  "  the  laptiam 
&f  hcusehoUb,^^  just  as  a  Jewish  priest  wonld'speak  of  the  ciicani* 
cision  of  a  household  the  parent  of  which,  had  been  oonyerted 
from  paganism  and  leoeiyed  into  the  ooyenanl 


LECTURE    XIX. 


THE  PASSOVBB. 

The  second  flacrament  of  the  Old  Testament  dispensation,  and 
connected  by  the  law  of  God  with  the  other,  viz :  circumcision,  is, 

Secx)nd,  The  Passoveb. 

As  there  are  comparatiyely  few  controversies  in  relation  to  this 
ancieni  sacrament^  our  statements  of  its  doctrine  will  of  course  be 
short 

I.  The  name,* 

The  name  of  this  holy  ordinance  is  derived  immediately  from 
the  circumstances  attending  its  institution  and  celebration  in 
Egypt,  and  correctly  rendered  in  English  the  passover;  ''because 
when  Qod  slew  the  first-bom  of  the  Egyptians,  he  passed  over  the 
doors  of  the  Israelites,  on  seeing  the  posts  thereof  sprinkled  with 
the  blood  of  the  lamb."    (Exod.  xii.) 

The  term  "  jxucAa"  is  one  drawn  from  the  Ghaldee  language. 

The  passover  is  called  by  the  Hebrews,  MOD,  pesach;  by  the 
ancients,  ^'pJiaseCf^  fix)m  a  root  which  signifies  "  to  pass  over,"  HDD, 
pasachj  to  pass  or  leap  over. 

Josephus  denominates  the  passover  in  Greek,  '*  imtpPiaia.^ 
Philo  calls  it,  "diapaHipiay 

It  is  here  to  be  carefrQly  noted,  that  the  term  ''pascha"  is 


*  Pitah,  HeK,  which  ogniflM  to  ptM  over;  Ghaldee,  Panehm,  Avgnetme^  Gre> 
gorj  NacUmcen,  and  other  lathen,  eironeomlj  drew  the  name  from  the  pamage  of 
the  Israelitee  through  the  Red  Sea.  Still  more^  TertuUian,  Lactantiu^  AmhroMk 
Iren»its»  and  others,  through  ignorance  of  the  Hebrew  language^  thought  that  the 
name  was  deriyed  from  the  Greek  word  fCaoxt^^t  ^o  9ufer, 
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4. 

applied  in  the  ScriptareSy  not  always  to  denote  the  ordinanoe  in 
its  actnal  and  ritual  celebration,  but  also  to  signify  many  other 
things  oonnected  with  it    Thus  it  is  used  to  express — 

1.  The  passing  over  of  the  angel  of  the  Lord,  whose  mercy  was 
extended,  in  Egypt,  to  the  famQies  of  the  Hebrews  who  there 
kept  the  passoyer. 

2.  It  is  applied  also  to  the  lawh  of  the  passoyer.  Exod.xiL21: 
"Kill  the  passoyer." 

8.  It  is  i^so  made  to  include  those  sacrifices  under  the  Hosaio 
economy  which  were  usually  offered  up  to  Qod,  along  with  the 
lamb.    (Deut  xyi  2.) 

4.  It  also  denotes  the  festival  days  on  which  these  thiags  were 
solemnized.    (Luke  xxii.) 

The  peace-offerings  are  caUed  passoyer-offerings, '  (2  Chrcm. 
xxxy.  9,)  because  they  were  offered  at  the  time  that  the  passoyer 
was  kepi  Those  peace-offerings  are  called  the  passoyer.  (John 
xyiiL  28.)  The  Jews  had  certainly  eaten  of  the  paschal  lamb  at 
that  time. 

XL  The  passoyer  was  instituted  hy  JehovaK  Its  iostitution  la 
particularly  recorded  in  Exod«  xii. 

1.  The  time  of  instititution. 

The  time  when  God  instituted  the  passoyer  was  just  before  he 
fulfilled  his  promise  in  deliyering  his  Church  from  her  afiBiotiye 
state  in  Egypt,  and  on  the  eye  of  the  departure  of  the  Israelites. 

(1.)  This  sacrament  then  was  instituted,  as  you  peroeiye,  B.  G* 
1491,  and  about  four  hundred  years  after  the  institution  of  circum- 
cision. Hence  it  follows,  that  the  existence  and  perpetuily  of  the 
Abrahamic  coyenant  could  not  be  suspended  upon  the  passoyer  and 
its  obaeryance  in  Israel.  Through  religious  declension  and  yiolent 
persecution,  and  also  in  consequence  of  war  and  captiyity,  the 
Hebrews  might  not  keep  the  passoyer;  yet  the  ecclesiastical  or 
Abrahamic  coyenant  was  not  thereby  disannulled.  It  still  con- 
tinued in  force  while  circumcision,  which  was  the  sign  of  that  coy-» 
enanty  was  obseryed.  The  God  of  Abraham  was  still  the  Ood  of 
Israel,  and  during  the  whole  period  of  the  ancient  dispensation  did 
not  cast  away  his  people,  but  preseryed  his  Church. 

(2.)  You  also  perceiye,  that  the  passoyer  was  instituted  hefore  the 
giying  of  the  law  and  the  existence  of  the  Sinaitic  coyenant.  It 
was  not  therefore  an  appendage  to  that  covenant,  nor  a  part  of 
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the ceceaonial Uw,  so  &riui  that  law  eDacted  meio  flbftdowe  <tf 
good  things ;  bat  the  paasoyer  waa  BometiuBg  more :  iiwasasocnh 
metii  of  the  Abrakamde  covemnt  adiod  to  circumcition.  AcoonU^glj^ 
to  teach  those  &cti^  we  obserre  that  infinite  wisdom  was  displajred 
in  selecting  the  proper  time  for  l^e  institation  of  the  Paawver* 

2.  The  time  of  cdAration. 

The  tiaoe  when  the  psssoyer  should  be  kept  was  the  subject  of 
yery  particular  appointment  by  the  Supreme  Beiog;  for  not  onlj 
the  ffwnA  of  the  year,  and  the  day  of  that  month,  but  the  Hme  of 
the  day,  was  partioularly  mentioned  in  the  p^reoept  of  the  insti- 
tution. 

(1.)  The  month  of  the  year  was  AbSk    (Exod*  zil,  ziii.) 

i  Among  the  Hebrews,  the  year  was  divided  into  twelve  lu&sr 
UKmtbs,  tho\i{^  they  were  acquainted  with  a  sotar  year,  to  which 
lunar  time  was  to  be  accommodated  by  intercalatiaar 

ii  This  people,  at  the  time  of  the  institution  of  the  passovei; 
were  ordered  (Exod.  zii.  1)  to  form  and  observe  an  ecduiaeltM 
year,  in  addition  to  their  civil  year :  of  course,  these  two  yeaia 
must  of  necessity  have  difiG^ient  beginnings  and  endings,  to  be 
kept  distinct. 

The  civil  jesn  commenced  with  the  seventh  month  (or  Tiskri) 
of  the  eoclesiastioal  year,  at  the  first  new  moon  in  October. 

The  aaered  year  had  its  beginning  fixed  at  the  month  Niswn, 
first  caUed  Abib^  at  the  first  new  moon  in  our  April  Abib,  that 
is,  ''  the  month  of  the  young  ears  of  com,"  (Exod*  xiii.  4,  xxiiL 
16,)  wis  the  first  month  of  the  soGrtd  year,  whieh  was  instituted 
to  commeinorate  the  departure  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt,  an 
event  which  fell  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  that  month,  Abib  was  at 
first  the  only  month  which  had  a  particular  name  y  the  other  months 
were  called  after  it,  the  second,  third,  etc.  In  their  captive  stats 
in  Chaldea,  the  Jews  adopted  the  Chaldean  names  of  the  months. 
Hence  Abib  came  to  be  called  Nisan;  and  from  what  has  been 
said,  you  perceive  that  it  was  the  8eioenA  month  ("  NissaUi"  Joee* 
phus)  of  the  civil  year.* 


*  JotephiiB  (Antiq.  I  8)  Bayi^  Moses  has  Appointed  Mmm,  whioh  is  Zantihiev^ 
ia  respeet  of  the  feast  days^  the  fini  month,  beoanse  in  the  same  ttonth  he  led  the 
Hebrews  oat  of  Egypt  Here  he  haa  nukde  a  beginning  of  honoring  God ;  but  wiHk 
regard  to  bvying  and  sellings  he  has  observed  tho  preTions  reeikoning  of  time. 
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(2.)  The  day  of  the  month  Abib,  or  Nisan,  set  apart  for  the 
passover,  was  the  fourteenth  day,  reckoning  from  the  new  moon. 
Some  of  the  Jews  did  no  servile  work  during  the  whole  of  the 
fourtee^  days ;  others  commenced  their  rest  from  the  beginning  of 
the  first  evening.     • 

(8.)  The  Htm  of  the  day  is  expressly  mentioned :  the  passover 
lamb  must  be  Icilled  between  the  "  two  evenings  of  that  day." 

The  Hebrews  had  their  mean  solar  day,  and  this  was  divided 
into  day  and  night.  The  portion  denominated  the  day — that  is  to 
say,  the  artificial  day  in  chronology— extending  from  sunrise  to 
sunset,  was  distributed  into  four  parts :  1.  Morning,  (which  again, 
in  imitation  of  the  Persians,  was  divided  into  two  parts,  viz :  dawn, 
or  break  of  day — ^the  Aiav  rrpiiH  in  the  New  Testament,  Mark  xvi — 
when  the  east  was  illuminated;  and  also,  when  the  western  hori- 
zon was  illuminated.)  2.  Noon,  or  mid-day.  8.  First  evening. 
4.  Second  evening.  The  Greeks  had  also  two  evenings  in  their 
artificial  day. 

(4.)  With  respect  to  the  Two  bvbnings  of  the  day  among  the 
Hebrews,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  their  beginnings  and  endings 
were  not  accurately  defined.  The  first  evening  began  some  time 
after  high  noon.*  The  second  evening  was  towards  sunsetting, 
and  terminated  when  the  twilight  had  vanished.* 

— -I— I  ■!■    ■  -        ■  ■       -— —       T    --r-^ii-  -^-      r-rn  mi ■ — i — i   ih-mmi — w^^^^^^^^      -■i_i-  _m__Mjml   .im^   _tA 

*  Hebrew  doctors  do  not  agree  as  to  the  exact  time. 

1.  Aben  Ezra  says  that  the  firti  evening  began  when  the  sun  had  desoended  below 
f3ie  horixon,  and  the  metmd  erening  from  that  time  nntil  the  rays  of^light  oonld  no 
longer  be  perceiyed  in  the  clonds  of  heayen.  The  time  then  between  those  two 
eyeningS)  thej  reckon  to  be  abont  three  qnarters  of  an  hour.  In  proof  of  this 
opinion  they  addnce  certain  passages^  as  Exod.  zyl  12,  compared  with  eighth  yerse; 
Exod.  XXX.  8,  with  xxyii.  21 ;  to  proye  that  the  evening  and  the  time  between  the  two 
eireningB  is  one  and  the  same.    (Dent  xyL  6.) 

%  But  when  we  consider  what  was  required  to  be  done  between  the  two  eyeiking% 
we.  shall  certainly  require  more  time  than  is  here  allotted ;  for  the  eyening  sacrifice 
mnst  be  slain,  the  lamps  lighted  up,  the  incense  burned  before  the  Lord. 

3.  Besides,  at  sunset  began  the  fifteenth  day,  which  is  therefore  ojq^resdy  etlled 
he  day  after  the  passoyer.    (Kumb.  xxxiiL  8.) 

4.  Other  Jewish  writers  therefore  begin  the  first  eyening  immediately  after  nioot^ 
iny^  as  Kimchi,  and  make  the  second  eyening  to  terminate  with  sunset  lUs  is  aa 
ncfent  opinion. 

The  Greeks  also  made  a  distinetion  between  an  eariy  and  a  late  eyening.  Tbt 
fint  began  immediately  after  noon-day.  The  proyerb  is  well  known:  "Nes(^  qtdd 
•ems  yesper  ye^at*— Thou  knoweet  not  what  the  late  eyening  shall  bear. 

On  occasion  of  festiya]%  the  time  between  the  two  eyenings  was  lengthened. 
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The  Efloraites  md  Sa&iaRtaiui,  we  are  told,  plaeed  the  first  tweur 
lag  «t  swMetj  and  the  seeond,  when  it  began  ta  grow  dark.  It  k 
evident  libat  thiB  coeld  not  liaise  been  the  ancient  Hebrew  division 
in  the  time  of  Moees  and  subeequently,  fi>r  it  did  not  leaf  e  time 
sofEicient  for  slaying  the  paschal  lambs.  We  therefore  say  that 
the  two  eTeningi  oomprehended  the  time  of  the  day  between  three 
o'clock  P.  1£  and  settled  darkness.  Josephns  says^  that  the  pas- 
chal Iambs  weie  killed  and  prepared  from  our  three  in  the  after- 
noon till  five;  and  this  is  '' between  the  two  evenings."  Bvery 
one  will  pexedve  that,  fix>m  the  very  nature  of  the  requiied  reli- 
gions scrvioe  in  Ae  passover,  the  exact  time  of  the  two  evenings 
waa  wisely  left  undefined. 

8*  The  jiloctt  of  eelebration. 

(1.)  He  place  where  the  passover  was  kept  after  its  Divine  in- 
J — -^ — .  -  -  ■  -  -■■-.  —  -^- —  ...-^ _^ —  — ^^—    ■  ■  -    ■  ^     ^ 

5.  W0  thbk  tile  fint  eyening  began  witli  the  lunth  hour  of  the  day,  which  cor- 
TCtponds  with  our  three  P.  M. ;  and  the  eeeond  eyening  with  the  twelfth  iMor  or  suaaei 

a  Iho  Jewv  dinded  tlie  twelro  hmna  of  tke  day  iato  fear  fntt,  the  laat  of  whidi 
made  out  the  epentng,  oommencing  with  tha  ninth  hoar. 

*T,  That  there  waa  considerable  time  between  the  two  eyeningi^  we  learn  from 
Matt  xiy.  15:  ''And  when  it  was  evening,  his  disciples  came  onto  him,  saying,  This 
la  a  desert  plaee,  and  tiie  time  la  now  past  Send  the  mnltitnde  away,  that  they  nuy 
go^"  eta  After  this  Jesna  ewmnanded  tha  nniltitodia  to  Kt  down,  (vs.  It;)  dialrdbaUd 
bread ;  they  ate  and  were  filled;  the  fragments  ware  gathered  of  fiye  thooaand  m&n, 
besides  women  and  children. 

Then  Jesos  constrained  the  disciples  to  go  away,  (y&  22.)  He  then  sent  the 
mnltitade  away,  went  np  into  a  mountain  i^art^  and  when  the  evening  was  come,  he 
was  there  alone.    (Compare  Mark  yL  ZSt,  Luke  iz.  12.) 

a  The  ninth  hour  waa  the  hoar  of  prayer  at  the  Temple,  the  time  of  the  eyening 
•aerifice.    (Acta  iii  L) 

The  traditions  of  the  Jews  (see  Maimonidea^)  "  that  the  daily  sacrifice  was  slain  at 
the  eighth  hour  and  a  hal(  and  at  the  paschal  eyening  at  the  seyenth  hoar  and  a 
half;  for  tha  passoyer  most  be  killed  after  the  eyening  sacrifice^  and  the  incense . 

Josephns  saja  that  frem  the  ninth  to  the  eleyenth  hoor  at  the  passoyer  they  kiUed 
theaacriioes. 

The  Karaites  begin  the  first  eyening  with  sunset  They  say  the  whole  afternoon 
cannot  be  imderstood  by  the  evening,  for  the  leper  was  inspected  neither  at  dawn, 
nor  between  the  two  eyeningi^  nor  at  mid-day.  When  then  f  At  the  fourth,  fifth, 
eighth  and  ninth  hour.  Hence  they  do  not  oomprehend  the  eighth  and  ninth  hear 
between  the  two  eyeniagib 

9.  The  paschal  lamh^  elain,  as  Josephns  Myi^  between  the  ninth  and  eleyenth  hooi^ 
no  one  must  eat>  according  to  the  traditions  of  the  Jews»  from  the  tinib  of  the  eyen 
ing  sacrifice  until  night  commenced. 
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fititutioii,  was  tii&laaid  of  Egypt,  sHd  IhaA  part  of  rt  in  wbich  &e 

Israelites  dwelt    (Bzod  zii)  Tlie  place  of  its  second  obsemranoej 

was  "  the  wildeniesB  of  Sin^''  (Namb;  iz. ;)  fer  God  bad  removed  hkr  ^ 

visible  dMuofat  oat  of  the  had  i^Bgypt    Again  Isniel  advanced 

on  tbeir  joomeya,  and  after  paaaiag  tibe  Jordan,  kept  the  pasBOver 

at  Oilgal,  in  the  land  of  Osmaan. 

(2.)  But  after  the  visible  Chnrch  should  acquire  lihe  whole  of 
the  promised  land,  the  Divine  law  contemplated  on«  partioularfliace 
in  that  land,  where  the  paaaover  should  be  solemnized.  Dent  zvi 
6 : ''  At  the  place  which  the  Lord  thy  God  shall  choose  to  place 
his  name  in,  there  shalt  thou  sacrifice  the  passover  at  even,  at  Ae 
going  down  of  the  sun,  at  the  season  that  thou  earnest  forth  out 
of  Egypt" 

But  this  place  Cbd  did  not  appoint  until  the  reign  of  David, 
when  the  symbols  of  the  Divine  Presence  were,  by  special  direc- 
tion, hcaiedat  Jerusalem,  ITor  was  Jerusalem  so  much  the  place, 
as  the  court,  of  that  temple  whioh  Jehovah  commanded  Solomon 
to  build  to  his  name  at  JerusalenL 

4.  The  visibk  sign  of  the  passover. 

The  visible  sign  in  the  passover  consisted,  first,  of  the  lamb  or 
email  beast  used  in  a  household ;  and,  second,  of  the  actions  or 
ceremonies  which  Qod  required  in  preparing  that  lamb  after  kill- 
ing it,  and  in  partaking  of  it 

(1.)  The  lamb  or  beast.  One  part  of  the  visible  sign  in  the 
sacrament  of  the  passover,  was  a  small  beast,  nr — of  sheep  or  of 
goats— of  course  a  2ami  or  a  X^icZ.  (Exod.xiLS;  Deut  xiv.  4.)  *^  Te 
shall  eat  a  small  beast  of  sheep  and  of  goats.''  (Sxoi.  xii.  8.] 
Seldom,  however,  was  a  kid  used :  it  seemed  to  be  the  result  of 
poverty,  not  choice,  when  a  kid  was  sacrificed.  Hence  Theodoret 
observes:  "He  who  has  a  sheep  should  offer  it,  but  he  who  has 
none,  should  oflSsr  a  kid." 

(2.)  But  here  it  may  be  asked,  Do  we  not  read  of  oocen  used  in 
the  passover  sacrifice,  as  2  Chron.  xxxv.  9 :  "  They  gave  xmto 
the  Levites  for  passover-offerings,  five  thousand  small  cattle  and 
five  hundred  oxen"?  We  reply,  that  oxen  were  used  for  the 
peace-offerings  which  were  killed  at  the  passover  festival,  and  the 
whole,  in  consequence  of  being  kept  at  the  same  time,  were  called 
the  "  passover-offerings."  But  lambs  were  ordinarily  used  in  the 
passover ;  not,  however^  every  lamb  of  the  flock.    The  divine  law 
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required  that  the  lamb  ahould  be,  first,  soimd  or  without  blemish  ;* 
second,  a  male  of  the  first  year,  that  is,  fix>m  eight  days  old  till  one  year 
old;  third,  it  must  be  kept  up  four  days.  This  requisition  seems  to 
have  been  limited  to  the  celebration  in  Egypt,  as  afterwards,  when 
the  Israelites  were  settled  in  Canaan,  there  was  no  necessity  to  ob- 
serve it :  all  the  lambs  afterwards  at  Jerusalem  would  be  more 
than  four  days  separated 

i  The  lamb  kObd. 

Another  part  of  the  yisible  ogn  was,  the  killing  or  slaying  of 
the  lamb.  Every  one  might  kill  his  own  lamb  for  the  passover. 
Exod.  xiL  6 :  "  And  the  whole  assembly  of  the  congregation  shall 
kill  it."  In  Egjrpt^  every  one^killed  the  passover  in  his  own  housa 
Indeed,  the  slaying  of  the  beast  in  any  sacrifice  by  a  priest,  was 
not  essential  to  an  expiatory  offering.  Every  offerer,  provided  he 
were  not  ceremonially  undean,  might  kill  the  beast:  if  he  were 
unclean,  then  the  priests  or  Levites  must  act.  (2  Chron.  xxx.  17 ; 
Ezra  vi.  20.)  We  therefore  add,  that  the  priests  and  Levites 
might  and  did  kill  the  passover. 

iL^The sprirMmg of  the bJoocL 

We  now  come  to  a  requisition  in  constituting  the  visible  sign  in 
the  passover,  of  great  moment. 

FiraL  In  Egypt,  where  the  visible  Church  had  as  yet  no  established 
priesthood — ^no  altars  and  tabernacles  in  form — the  heads  of  fami- 
lies on  klQing  the  paschal  lambs,  careftilly  received  the  blood  into 
a  basin,  dipped,  according  to  the  command  of  God,  a  bunch  of 
hyssop  into  it,  and  then  sprinkled  the  blood  upon  the  lintel  and 
the  two  ude-posts  of  the  door  of  their  houses.  (Exod.  xiL)  But 
some  of  these  rites  were  obviously  peculiar  to  this  first  celebration 
in  Egypt :  for. 

Second.  When  the  priesthood  was  instituted,  and  the  tabemade 
and  its  altar  erected,  then  those  who  killed  tibe  lambs  were  required 
to  receive  the  blood  into  a  basin  and  hand  it  to  a  priest ;  and  the 
priest  was  required  to  sprinkle  the  blood  received  from  the  com- 
mon people  on  the  altar,  or  to  pour  it  out  at  the 'bottom  of  the 

*  Hie  Rabbini^  we  are  told,  ooant  MTenty-tliree  bleBUBhes  whieh  taay  ezict  in  the 
beast  This  nuty  hare  rendered  it  difficult  for  the  people  to  select  a  proper  Tiotim, 
and  may  have  g^Ten  rise  to  the  practice  of  buying  proper  animals  in  the  market^ 
and  seUing  them  in  the  eourU  of  the  Temple  with  profit. 
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Third.  The  fat,  they  must  bom  on  the  altar— which  they  might 
do  the  whole  night,  until  the  morning  dawn. 

iii.  Boasting  the  fleshy 

Another  required  act  in  the  passover,  related  to  the  '^rousting 
with  file/'  of  the  flesh  of  the  lamb.  Exod.  xii:  "Eat  not  of  it 
raw,  nor  sodden  at  all  with  water,  but  roast  with  fire." 

iv.  Eating, 

All  previous  acts  were  in  preparation  for  the  actual  participation 
of  the  paschal  lamb,  hy  eating.  This  act  was  essential  to  the  ob- 
servance of  the  passover;  it  rendered  that  sacrament  a  ''  feast," 
and  the  sign  of  the  spiritual  enjoyiltient  of  the  grace  of  Christ. 

1.  In  Egypt,  the  Hebrews  were  required  to  eat  of  the  paschal 
lamb  with  loins  girded,  shoes  on  their  feet,  and  staves  in  their 
hands;  but  when  their  journey  through  the  wilderness  resulted 
in  their  settlement  in  Cauaan,  they  did  not  observe  the  habit  of 
pilgrims  any  longer  in  the  passover  feast 

-  2.  But  the  command  to  eat  the  passover  with  unleavened 
bread  and  bitter  herbs,  was  connected  with  the  perpetual  observ- 
ance pf  the  ordinance :  to  which  let  me  add  here,  th%t  the  Israel* 
ites  were  also  commanded  to  abstain  ^/9t>m  leaven  seven  days^  at  the 
time  of  the  passover ;  this  gave  rise  to  '^  the  feast  of  unleavened 
bread,"  of  which  we  shall  speak  presently.    (Bxod.  xii.  16.) 

8.  Again :  The  Israelites  were  forbidden,  in  eating  the  pass- 
over,  to  break  a  bone  of  the  paschal  lamb:  they  were  also 
forbidden  to  leave  any  of  the  flesh  till  morning;  if  any  of  it  re- 
mained unconsumed,  they  were  required  to  bum  it :  besides,  none 
of  the  flesh  must  be  carried  out  of  the  house.  There  was  also  a 
command  given  that  no  Israelite  should  go  out  of  the  house  dur- 
ing the  passover  night;  but  as  this  law  referred  more  particularly 
to  the  situation  of  that  people  in  Egypt,  it  was  not  considered 
binding  on  them  after  the  exodus.  Hence  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
went  out  with  his  disciples  after  eating  the  passover.  So  that 
among  the  acts  peculiar  to  the  first  celebration  of  the  passover  in 
Egypt,  we  have,  first,  the  keeping  up  the  lambs  four  days ;  second, 
striking  the  lintel  and  side-posts  with  the  blood  of  the  lambs; 
third,  eating  with  loins  girded,  shoes  and  staves ;  and  fourth,  not 
stirring  abroad  till  morning.  Who  were  permitted  to  eat  the 
passover,  we  shall  presently  state.  -Let  us  proceed  to  the  consider- 
ation next, 
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5.  Of  Ae  lidng  sig9i:j/kcL 

.  The  passover  was  a  mixed  ordinanoe.  It  was  a  feast,  commemo- 
rative of  the  deliverance  of  the  Israelites  from  Egyptian  bondage ; 
it  vas  an  expiattooj  sacrifio^  and  it  was  a  jsacxament  of  the  cove- 
oant.    This  must  be  proved. 

(1.)  A  rtmm/rvdf&uL 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  prove  by  many  passages  that  the 
passover  was  desigzied  to  €$6mmemorate  the  deliverance  of  the 
Israelites  from  Egyptian  bondage ;  one  place  will  be  sufScient. 
Exod.  xii.  2fi,  27:  "And  it  shall  come  to  pas^  when  your  chil- 
dren shall  say  unto  you,  What  mean  ye  by  this  service?  that  ye 
shall  saji^  It  is  the  sacrifice  of  the  Lord's  passover,  who  passed 
over  the  houses  of  the  ehildren  of  Israel  in  Egypt,  when  he  smote 
the  Egyptians  and  deUvezed  oar  houses.^'  Now,  as  a  mexnorial 
&ast,  the  diildren  in  every  &mily  were  permited  to  eat  the  pass- 
over.  Hence,  no  argument  can  be  founded  upon  this  circum- 
stance, to  justify- the  administration  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  which 
is  a  puiB  sacrameni^  to  children  of  a  tender  age. 

(2.)  An  expiaJijoTy  samfice. 

The  passover  was  also  a  aacxifice.  This  has  been  denied  by  the 
Socinians,  who  find  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  with  a  view  to  exhibit 
him  as  the  great  sacrifice  for  sin,  called  "  the  passover  "  of  Chris- 
tian  believers.  1  Cor.  v«  7:  ''  Christ  our  passover  is  sacrificed  for 
us."  We  prove  the  passover  to  have  been  An  expiatory  sacrifice 
by  the  following  argunxents,  viz: 

FirsL  It  has  all  the  attributes  of  such  a  sacrifice:  a  victim,  a 
corban,  priest  and  altar,  sprinkling  of  the  blood,  the  burning  of 
the  &t  and  esatrails  upon  the  altar, 

1.  The  lamb  or  kid  slain  was  the  victimu 

2.  It  was  a  "corban,"  an  of&ring  brought  to  the  tabernacle  or 
temple, 

8.  A  priest  waa  employed  and  an  altar  made  use  o^  as  in  other 
sacrifices. 

4.  As  the  aprinkling  df  the  blood  of  the  victim  was  of  the 
very  essence  of  a  aaciifice,  so  the  blood  of  -the  paschal  lamb  was 
sprinkled  or  poured  out  by  the  priest  at  the  altar,  as  the  blood  of 
victims  usually  was,  slain  in  sacrifice.  (Exod.  xxiiL  18 ;  xxxiv. 
25;  2  Chron.  xxx.  15, 16.)    And, 


6.  In  the  passoyer  the  fit  and  entaraOs  weie  Immed  upon  the 
altar — aee  Cudwoith. 

ShtxmaL  The  Saosed  SciiptoreB  call  tibe  paasoyer,  a  SevoA^  saeri- 
fioe.  (Exod.zaL27;  xxxiv.26;  DMt  xvL  2.) 

JAiinci  Feisong  belebxating  the  paesoyer ajpe  said  ''to  o£fer  the 
ofifeiing  to  Jehoyak"    (N«inb.  vsl.  7, 1&) 

jFbiArA.  TV)  which  we  add,  on  this  aubjeot,  the  testimonj  of  Jo- 
aephns  and  the  Jewish  Doctors  and  Talmudists,*  so  far  as  thej  go. 

As  a  propitiatorj  sacrifice,  Ineed  not  say,  the  passoyer  aignxfied, 
in  common  with  all  the  propitiatory  sacrifices  of  the  old  economy, 
the  great  sacrifioe  which  CSirist  was  to  make  of  himaelf  for  sin. 

(8.)  0(  ^<d  Mcmmeniai  characi^ 

3at  the  pasaoyer  was  moreoyer  a  sacrament  of  the  eoyenant, 
and  as  a  sacrament,  it  signified  redemption  by  the  blood  of  Omt/^ 
and  sealed  the  blessings  of  the  ooyenant  to  belieyers. 

i  That  redemption  by  Christ  was  signified,  is  erident  from  the 
&ct,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  deliyesanoeftom  Sgypt,  of  wfaicdi 
the  lamb  slain  and  eaten  could  be  consistent  signs;  for  the  Hebrews 
were  not  slain,  bat  emancipated. 

iL  We  argue  firom  the  rtdation  which  the  law  of  Ood  establifilied 
between  oiicamcisioQ,  which  we  haye  peroyed  to  be  A  sacrsmeni 
or  ordinance  of  a  high  religious  character,  and  the  pasaoyer ;  for 
no  uncircuacised  person  was  penaitted  to  eat  the  passoyer,  ettx 

iiL  Another  proof  is  also  to  be  found  in  1  Cor.  y.  7|  whero  the 
Lord's  Supper^  fipom  the  jimftxr^vZoilibn  which  both  it  and  tl^  pass* 
oyer  sustained  to  the  Saviour,  is  sfokea  of  as  being  a  paachid* 
feast. 

iy.  The  manner  in  which  the  Spirit  of  God  exhibits  the  fiiMst,  that 
the  soldiers  did  not  break  the  legs  of  Ghrist  when  on  the  cross,  as 
being  signified  in  the  drcumatancc,  that  no  bone  <rf  the  passoyer 
lamb  was  broken. 

As  a  sacrament,  the  yisible  sign  in  the  passoyer  signified  the 
Sayiour:  firsti  in  his  peron;  seoond,  in  his  sufFw^gs;  third«  in  the 
effects  of  his  sufferings  as  an  expiatory  satnjfice;  fourth,  in  the 
manner  in  which  we  partake  of  Christ:  he  is  said  to  be  the  Lamb 
of  God  alain,  aad  we  eat  of  his  flesh  and  drink  of  his  blood. 


p«**i^«*viwa*>««p*N 
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6.  Agreement  hehveen  sign  and  thing  signified. 

In  relation  to  the  agreement  between  the  sign  and  the  thing 
Bonified  in  the  passorer  as  a  sacrament,  jon  may  infer  enough  in 
the  writers  who  speak  of  this  ancient  ordinance.  The  fiusts  in  this 
case  are  beautifdl  and  striking.   I  shall  therefore  just  observe  here, 

(1.)  That  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  came  to  Jerusalem  on  Oie  very 
day  that  the  lamb  was  commanded  to  be  kept  up  in  Egypt,  the 
10th  of  Nisah.  Six  days  before  the  passover,  he  came  to  Bethany, 
(John  zii.;)  that  is,  the  9th  of  Nisan:  the  day  after  he  went  to 
Jerusalem,  (verse  11.) 

(2.)  The  passover  was  killed  in  the  middle  of  the  month 
*'  Nisan,"  between  the  two  evenings,  from  the  ninth  to  the  elev- 
enth hour.  Now,  on  that  very  month,  day  and  hour,  Christ  was 
crucified.    (Matt,  xxvii.  46.) 

7.  Of  those  who  were  partakers  of  the  passover. 

First  It  remains  here  that  we  inquire,  who  were  permitted  to 
partake  of  the  passover  as  a  sacrament  ? 

The  Scriptures  teach  that  God  required  his  people  to  eat  the 
passover  in  their  families,  consisting  of  men,  women  and  children. 
On  what  grounds  the  admissibility  of  the  children  of  a  tender  age 
to  the  paschal  feast  rested,  we  have  before  stated.  But  from  what 
is  said  in  relation  to  the  whole  congregation  of  Israel,  and  to 
whole  families,  it  has  been  affirmed  by  Erastus,  Frynne  and 
others,  that  with  the  exception  of  those  persons  who  were  uncir- 
toumcised,  or  ceremonially  unclean,  or  excommunicated,  all  the 
Isradites  might  eat  of  the  passover.  In  support  of  this  doctrine, 
they  have  brought  several  passages,  (Exod.  xii.  8;  Numb.  ix.  1; 
2  Ohron.  xxxiii.  6,  7,  etc.,)  where  they  say  we  read,  that  all  the 
people  and  all  the  males  that  were  present,  though  some  of  them 
might  have  been  scandalous  persons,  or  in  life  morally  unclean, 
received  the  passover,  not  one  of  thsm  being  excluded  from  eat- 
ing it :  it  being  understood  that  the  law  of  the  passorer  did  not 
bind  those  to  keep  it  in  its  season  who  were  preyented  by  their 
remoteness  from  Jerusalem,  and  natural  impediments,  such  as 
sickness,  etc.  Hence  they  argue,  that  the  Lord's  Supper  is  not  to  be 
administered  only  to  the  credibly  pious,  but  to  all  who  profits  to  be- 
lieve the  Christian  religion,  and  that  it  is  a  converting  ordinance. 

This,  you  will  perceive,  is  a  doctrine  which  calls  for  our  atten- 
tion.   We  shall  therefore  proceed  to  examine  it 
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1.  It  is,  then,  acknowledged  on  all  aidee,  that  the  nxioupconioifiied 
and  the  excommunicated  could  not  eat  the  passoven 

2.  It  is  also  acknowledged,  that  ceremonial  imdeanness  consti- 
tuted a  disqualification.  It  was  a  cause  of  exclusion  from  the 
sanctuary  and  fix>m  holy  things,  or  in  other  words,  from  the 
"  castra  Dei,"  or  the  tabernacle,  though  the  ceremoniallj  unclean 
might  remain  in  the  camp  of  Israel,  if  thej  were  not  lepers. 

S.  But  did  moral  undeanmess,  in  that  measure  which  renders 
the  life  scandalous  in  the  Church,  exclude  from  the  passover? 
This  is  the  question  to  be  answered  We  answer,  it  did ;  and  this 
fiict  appears, 

i  In  the  case  of  those  who  were  excommxmicated  or  cut  off 
from  the,  communion  of  the  ChurclL  A  man  who  was'  dicum- 
cised,  and  not  ceremonially  unclean,  must  be  cut  off  for  his  pre- 
sumptuous sins.  Numb.  xv.  SO,  SI:  "But  the  soul  that  doth 
aught  presumptuously,  whether  he  be  bom  in  the  land  or  a 
stranger,  the  same  reproacheth  the  Lord,  and  that  soul  shall  be 
cut  off  from  among  his  people.  Because  he  hath  despised  the 
word  of  the  Lord,  and  hath  broken  his  commandment,  that  soul 
shall  be  utterly  cut  off:  his  iniquity  shall  be  upon  him."  Now, 
whatever  acts  may  be  denoted  by  sins  of  presumption,  we  know 
that  a  denial  of  the  being  of  Qod  and  rejection  of  his  written 
Word,  were  such.  These  sins  constituted  a  moral  uncleanness, 
were  followed  by  excommunication,  and  by  exclusion  of  course 
from  the  passover.  Hence  the  Ghaldee  paraphrase  says,  upon 
Exod.  xiL,  "  Every  son  of  Israel,  who  is  an  apostate,  shall  not 
eat  of  the  passover."    But, 

iL  Another  argument  may  be  drawn  from  the  fsict,  that  the 
ceremonially  unclean  were  to  be  excluded  from  the  passover. 
This  restraint  doubtless  had  a  moral  and  religious  import ;  for  it 
will  not  be  denied,  that  every  word  in  the  Bible  exhibits  moral 
uncleanness  to  be  inexpressibly  a  greater  evil  in  the  sight  of  God, 
and  in  itself  than  legal  undeanness^  and  therefore  that  when  it  did 
appear  in  open  profanity,  it  must  have  been  a  bar  to  the  partaking 
of  the  passover.  Was  it  not  scandalous  livers  to  whom  God  said, 
**  When  ye  come  to  appear  before  me,  who  hath  required  this  at 
your  hands,  to  tread  my  courts" ? 

iii.  One  argument  more:  For  various  transgressions  of  the 
moral  law,  God  required  sinners  openly  to  make  confession,  and 


to  prafiMfl  vq^Mitaiioe,  and  thea  to  bring  tlieur  traipM&offoriiigB : 
till  oonfeasioo  was  made,  aakl  xepeatance  pro&Baed,  their  tretpaw- 
offering  could  not  be  accepted.  And  oonid  acaadalouB  sinners  be 
admitted  to  the  passoyer,  which  was  itself  a  sacrifice,  without  ooa- 
fisssion  asid  ^atottement  7  No,  indeed*  It  was  the  L^d's  sacrifice, 
a  holy  seririoe,  SAd  hence  in  preparation  lor  it  die  Israelites,  as  we 
read,  (Earn  vi,)  '^  separated  themselyes  ftom  the  fiUhiness^tf  the 
heathen  of  the  laid,  and  sought  the  Lord  God  of  Israel." 

Further  remarios  will  be  made  to  set  aside  the  ajQgament  •of  the 
Erasttans  firom  the  passover  to  the  Lord's  Supper,  in  our  kctuiiB 
on  the  latter  sacrament 

At  present  we  must  shut  this  Isoture,  and  begin  the  next  with 
atatiiig  OA  what  grounds  women  were  authorisied  to  eat  Ae  pasa- 
«iyer;  and  then  proceed  to  the  considenilion  of  ihe (SuriatiBn  saera- 
laents,  as  it  is  in  relation  to  these  al(Hie  that  Ae  Eyangelical  PMor 
has  now  in^Ktrtant  duties  to  perform* 
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BATEISIL 

Wis  have  Boea  thAl;  to  tlie  juicieiit  flacrament  of  the  passover 
were  admitted  all  the  Israelites  who  were  ciicumciaed,  and  not 
ceremoniallj  unclean,  nor  gniltj  of  preaoni^ptaaus  sinSi  nor  excom- 
municated.   To  these  we  must  now  add, 

SooonoL  That  the  voomen  of  Israel  were  permitted  to  eat  the  pass- 
over,  though  not  circumcised ;  provided  they  were  not  excluded 
by  the  other  restrictions  of  the  law  just  mentioned. 

It  may  be  asked,  how  could  women  be  circurndsed,  bs  they  were 
physically  incapable  of  receiving  the  rite  ?  and  how  could  the/ 
eat  the  passover,  bemg  uncircumcised  ?    We  answer : 

i  That  the  women  of  Israel  wrare  in  the  covenant^  and  <x>iinted 
js  Ae  ofvunietiMdL  Tfaiswehavepvored,  when  treating  of  circum- 
•cision.  The  difficulty  then  is  hereby  iBnaediatdy  sesolved.  But 
lo  give  other  additional  reasons,  we  observCi 

iL  That  all  tibie  congregation  of  Israd  were  commanded  to  eel* 
dnaie  the  passover.  Now,  the  women  made  a  part  of  this  oon- 
igregalkm.    (Deut  xxix.  IL) 

iiL  Again,  women  celebrated  the  solemn  festivals.  (lfifiin,i 
M;  LiikeiL4L) 

iv.  in  o&er  encharistical  sacrifiees  and  peaee*ofieTiDg^  women 
idao  had  their  portion.    (1  Sam.  L  4^  6;  SSam.  vi  1&) 

T.  According  to  this  divine  constitntioo,  the  daugkbrs  of  the 
priests  ate  of  the  sacred  food.    (Numb.  xrm.  11-19.) 

vL  Maimonides  says,  ^^tbat  women  were  not  only  admitted  to 
ihe  paschal  feasts,  but  also  fonned  sometimeB  the  whaU  mmber  of 
guests  in  a  family  celebrating  the  passover." 
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Third.  Here  let  me  take  the  occasioii  to  state,  that  the  number  in 
a  family  keeping  the  pasaover  was  £rom  ten  to  twenty  persons. 
If  a  family  was  small,  it  united  in  this  solemn  service  with  another 
family,  so  that  the  flesh  of  the  paschal  lamb  might  be  eaten  among 
them. 

Let  me  also  observe  here,  that  Divine  mercy  provided  by  law 
for  those  Israelites  who  were  prevented  by  sickness,  unavoidable 
uncleanness,  distance,  or  any  untoward  accident,  from  keepincc  the 
I«Bsoyerrtheappokitedl4e. 

A  second  passover  was  instituted  for  such,  to  be  observed  in  the 
second  month.    (Numb.  ix.  10,  11.) 

Fourth,  Proselytes.  The  religion  inculcated  in  the  Bible  gained 
in  every  age  some  proselytes  from  the  heathen  and  idolatrous  world ; 
and  I  need  not  observe  that  the  dispensation  reached  such  prose- 
lytes, and  that  when  they  embraced  the  truth  and  were  circum- 
cised, they  were  admitted  to  a  participation  of  the  passover,  and 
to  the  enjoyment  of  aU  the  privil^es  of  the  people  of  Gfod. 
The  following  passage  contains  the  law,  (Exod.  xiL  48:)  ^^And 
when  a  stranger  shall  sojourn  with  thee,  and  will  keep  the  pass- 
over  to  Jehovah,  let  all  his  males  be  circumcised;  then  let  him 
come  near  and  keep  it,  and  he  shall  be  as  one  that  is  bom  in  the 
land :  for  no  uncircumcised  person  shall  eat  thereof" 

The  Feast  of  Unleavened  Bread. 

I  shall  add  here,  to  prevent  mistakes,  that  the  feast  of  unleavened 
bread  was  not  the  passover,  but  a  distinct  ordinance.  It  was  ap- 
pended to  the  passover,  and  immediately  succeeded  it.  It  was 
instituted  to  commemorate  the  hasty  departure  of  the  Hebrews 
from  Egypt,  before  their  dough  was  leavened.  It  continued  seven 
days;  and  during  these  days  no  leavened  bread  was  used,  but 
unleavened. 

Of  those  seven  days  of  unleavened  bread,  the  first  day  and  the 
last  day  were  days  of  holy  convocation.  The  first  commemorated 
the  commencement  of  the  march  of  the  Hebrews  towards  the  Holy 
Land;  the  last,  their  passage  through  the  Bed  Sea.  On  both  days 
no  servile  work  was  done. 

We  have  now  dismissed  the  sacraments  of  the  Old  Testament, 
Ciicumcision  and  the  Passover,  and  must  proceed  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  sacraments  of  the  covenant  under  the  present  d^ 
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pensation.    In  relation  to  these  sacraments,  there  are  important 
duties  to  be  performed  by  the  Evangelical  Pastor. 

We  have  before  proved  that  the  sacraments  of  the  new  dis- 
pensation are  tvx)  only,  viz :  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper.  Let 
us  direct  our  attention, 

FiKST,  To  Holy  Baptism. 

The  term  ''baptism"  is  Scriptural,  and  Anglicized  £ix>m  the 
Greek,  "  PaTniafiay  (Matt.  iii.  7,  xxi.  15 ;  Rom.  vi.  4.)  Respect- 
ing this  word,  and  those  firom  which  it  is  derived,  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  speak  presently.  Just  now  it  will  be  nsefiil  to  direct 
your  attention,  first,  to  the  baptism  of  the  ancient  Jews ;  second,  to 
the  baptism  of  John ;  and  third,  to  Christian  baptism,  or  the  sacra- 
ment of  initiation  into  the  visible  Church,  under  the  present  dis- 
pensation. 

L  The  Baptism  of  ihe  Hebrews. 

It  is  an  acknowledged  fact,  that  the  Jews  administered  "  a  bap- 
tism "  by  water  to  those  proselytes  from  the  nations,  both  male 
and  female,  whom  they  received  into  the  visible  Church  of  God. 

1.  In  conforming  to  the  requirements  of  the  ceremonial  law 
"  divers  baptisms,^^  of  which  the  apostle  Paul  speaks,  (Heb.  ix.  10,) 
were  practised  by  the  ancient  Jews,  "  dicuftopoig  panriofioigj^  These 
various  washings  or  baptisms  were  clearly  distinguished  firom  that 
baptism  among  the  Jews  to  which  we  now  refer.  This  baptism 
was  administered  but  once  to  a  person,  and  that  on  occasion  of  his 
embracing  the  true  religion,  and  after  he  had  been  circumcised. 
But  those  "divers  baptisms"  were  often  repeated  in  the  same 
person  upon  new  occasions  of  uncleanness.  Those  baptisms  were 
prescribed  by  divine  law.  This  "baptism  for  proselytisni"  as 
Lightfoot  justly  denominates  it,  was  not  an  ordinance  of  Divine 
institution,  but  adopted  from  choice ;  and  what  the  Jews  would  call, 
an  imitation  of  what  their  fathers  did  at  Sinai. 

(1.)  Maimonides  says,  "  In  all  ages,  when  an  Ethnic  or  Gentile 
is  willing  to  e^ter  into  the  covenant  and  gather  himself  under  the 
wings  of  the  majesty  of  God,  and  take  upon  him  the  yoke  of  the 
law,  he  miLst  be  circumcised  and  baptized,  and  bring  a  sacrifice ;  as 
it  is  written,  (Numb.  xv.  15,)  *  As  you  are^  so  shall  the  stranger  be.' 
How  are  you?    By  circumcision  and  baptism,  and  bringing  of  a 
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flaenftce.  And  wliet  is  the  stranger's  sacrifice  ?  A  bumt-offeriBg 
of  a  beast,  or  two  ttuti©  doyes,  or  two  young  pigeons — both  of 
tbem  for  a  bunit-offering.*' 

Other  testimonies  to  the  same  effect  joa  wiS  find  exhibited  in 
"Wall's  History  of  Baptism,"  yrom  iShjt  Jewish  Talmuds, 

(2.)  The  Hebrew  people  themselves  do  not  trace  this  baptism  of 
proselytism  to  any  express  command  of  Qod,  but  profess  to  derive  it 
as  a  duty^  by  way  of  inference,  from  Numb.  xv.  15,  where  it  is  enact- 
ed that  "  one  ordinance  shall  be  both  for  you  of  the  congregation, 
and  also  for  the  stranger  that  sojoumeth  with  you ;  an  ordinance  for 
ever  in  your  generations :  as  ye  arC;  so  shall  the  stranger  be  before 
the  Lord.  One  law  and  one  manner  duill  be  for  you  and  for  the 
stranger  that  sojoumeth  with  you."  In  attempting  to  execute  this 
law,  the  Jews  thoug'ht  that  they  were  bound  to  require  of  prose- 
lytes that  they  should  submit  not  only  to  cireumcision,  but  also  to 
baptism  ;  for  they  said  that  their  fathers  were  not  only  dreumcised, 
but  that  when  they  were  brought  into  the  Sinaitic  covenant^  they 
were  baptized.  This  feet  they  profess  to  ascertain  from  Exod. 
xix. :  "And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Go  unto  all  the  people  and 
sanctify  them  to-day  and  to-morrow,  and  let  them  wash  their 
clothes."  Now,  this  act  of  "washing  their  clothes"  the  Jews 
interpreted  to  mean,  washing  Aebr  whole  bodies,  or  baptizing  them- 
selves; and  that,  by  this  baptism,  Moses  ^sanctified  the  people, 
and  made  them  ready  against  the  third  day."  "  Wheresoever," 
says  Maimonides,  "in  the  law  the  washing  of  the  body  or  gar- 
ments is  mentioned,  it  means  still  the  washing  of  the  whole  body." 
The  same  we  are  told  in  the  Gemaia  of  Babylon. 

Agreeably  to  these  interpretations,  the  Jews,  long  before  the 
coming  of  Christ,  baptized  proselytes,  and  have  all  along  continued 
to  do  this  down  to  the  present  time. 

(8.)  The  proselytes  received  this  baptism  by  immersion.  Hence, 
when  the  wound  created  by  circumcision  was  healed,  they  were 
taken,  as  the  Jewish  customs  required,  "  to  a  confluence  ofvxziersJ' 
They  say  that  baptism  was  intended,  by  the  command  of  God  "  to 
wash  their  clotlwM  at  Sinai;"  but  it  is  difficult  to  find  at  that 
mountain  in  Arabia,  a  sufficiency  of  water  for  the  immersion  of  all 
the  people. 

(4.)  But  this  baptism  of  proselytism  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  administered  by  any  officers  of  the  Church  to  adult  prosdytes. 
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Leo^  ModBii%  qseakiBg  of  the  modem  piactice  of  1^  Jiew%  sajw: 
<*  ^kej  take  and  dicamcise  the  proselyte ;  and  as  soon  as  he  is 
vr^  of  his  sore,  he  is  to  wash  himself  all  otot  ia&  water ;  and  this 
is  to  be  done  in  the  presence  of  three  rabbins."  The  adnlts  it 
would  seem  manefsei  or  washed  themselves. 

2r  But  .our  principal  ooncem  here,  is  with  ihs  yomig  chOdnn  of 
such  baptized  proselytes.  How  were  th^  treasted  in  the  Jewish 
Ohurch.? 

We  reply,  that  it  was  always  a  fixed  custom  among,  the  Jewsy 
both  to  ciroomcise  and  to  baptize  such  children  of  the  proselytes 
received  into  the  Church.  "  They  are  wont,"  says  the  Oasuoa, 
"  to  baptize  such  a  proselyte  in  in£Euicy  upon  the  profession  of  the 
house  of  judgment,  (or  court,)  fbr  this  is  for  his  good."  [The 
house  of  judgment  was  composed  of  three  men  who  received  the 
profession  of  the  adult  proselyte.]  Maimooides  testifies  to  the 
same  &ct  Tl^y  baptised  as  in&nt%  the  males  under  thirteen,  iik» 
females  under  twelve  years. 

Children  that  were  born  after  their  parents  had  been  reeeived 
into  covenant,  were  not  haptissed;  the  males  were  only  dremncised. 

Dr.  Lightfoot  therefore  observes,  that  "the  baptizing  of  in&nts 
was  a  thing  as  well  known  in  the  Church  of  the  Jews  as  ever  it 
hath  been  in  the  Christian  Church." 

I  have  directed  your  attention  to  this  baptism  long  in  practice 
among  the  Jews,  as  the  fiicis  connected  with  it  serve  to  show 
clearly, 

(1.)  How  the  Jews  had  all  along  understood  llie  meaning  of  the 
commands  and  promises  of  the  Abrahamic  covenant.  Their  prac« 
tice  in  this  j'espect  proves  that  they  considered  tr^ont  okarehriMm-' 
bership  us  an  establiJied  law  in  the  Church. 

(2.)  Why  the  Jews  did  not  express  any  alarm,  that  John  the 
Baptist  introduced  by  his  ministry  the  rite  of  water  baptism  as  in- 
troductory to  the  "  Idngdom  of  heaven  which  was  at  hand"  For, 
as  the  Jews  always  baptized  proselytes  who  joined  themsrives  to 
the  Lord  under  the^r^^  covenant^  it  could  not  surprise  that  people, 
that  as  a  new  covenant  or  dispensation  was  about  to  be  introduced, 
John  should  require  the  Jews  themselves  to  be  baptized  with 
water,  in  evidence  that  they  believed  in  a  spiritual  Messiah  and 
were  desirous  to  be  brought  into  that  new  covenant. 

(8.)  We  are  also  instructed  by  that  loog-ccmtinued  practice  of 
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the  ''  baptism  of  proseljtisni"  among  the  Jews,  that  in  lefear^Me 
to  the  New  Covenant^  our  Lord  Jesos  Christ  could  say,  '^  Mj  yoke 
is  easy  and  my  burden  is  light"  For,  while  the  ''yoke  of  bond* 
age''  was  to  be  removed  under  the  New  Testament  dispensation, 
the  sacrament  of  baptism  was  externally  to.be  no  new  huarden:  the 
sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  was  also  conformed  in  a  great 
measure  to  existing  observances,  as  we  shall  hereafter  show ;  and 
the  ordinances  of  public  worship  were  drawn  in  all  their  simplicilj 
and  nuyesty,  inmiediately,  &om  those  of  the  synagogue. 

But  let  us  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  what  is  more  impor* 
tant,  viz:      . 

n.  The  Baptism  of  John. 

In  speaking  of  this  baptism,  we  shaU  oome  into  controversy 
with  Ijie  Baptists. on  many  points. 

FiraL  They  consider  the  law  of  Christian  baptism  to  have  been 
promulgated  by  John  as  a  minister  of  God,  which  we  deny ;  and 
consequently, 

Second.  They  represent  John  and  his  disciples  as  having  ad- 
ministered one  of  the  sacraments  of  the  Christian  Church,  before 
that  Church  had  an  existence,  and  before  the  new  dispensation  was 
introduced ;  and  this  we  also  deny.  Yet  upon  those  two  false  facts^ 
they  have  raised  several  argumients  in  &vor  of  their  own  system, 
the  force  of  which  must  expire,  when  the  facts  are  disproved. 

It  is  then  of  moment,  that  we  examine  every  doctrine  connected 
with  the  baptism  of  John,  before  we  exhibit  the  truths  which  the; 
Scriptures  teach,  in  relation  to  Christian  baptism. 

And  here,  let  us  first  present  acknowledged  fiEU^ts : 

1.  It  is  acknowledged  that  John  came  from  God,  that  he  was  a 
prophet  of  the  Lord — ^the  Mias  that  should  come ;  and  of  course, 
that  he  had  a  divine  commission  to  preach  and  to  baptize. 

2.  It  is  acknowledged  that  John  did  baptize  with  water,  and  by 
immersion  or  washing. 

8.  And  thirdly,  it  is  acknowledged,  that  the  whole  ministry  of  . 
John  had  its  commencement  after  the  Son  of  Ood  was  in  the  fiesh. . 
Christ  Jesus  the  promised  Saviour  was  in  this  world,  when  John 
was  baptizing  at  Jordan ;  yet  no  one  has  undertaken  to  say,  that  . 
John  had  intercourse  with  the  incarnate  Son  of  God  before  he 
began  to  baptize,  or  that  he  received  any  authority  to  baptize  with 
water  from  the  Redeemer  in  person :  for  the  testimony  of  Scrip- 
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tore  is  most  fbll  and  particular,  to  the  oontraiy.  For,  Jolin  him^ 
self,  at  the  very  time  he  was  baptizing,  said,.  ^'  And  I  knew  him 
not ;  but  he  that  sent  me  to  baptize  with  water,  the  same  said 
unto  me,  Upon  whom  thou  shalt  see  the  Spirit  descending  and 
remaining  on  him,  the  same  is  he  which  baptizeth  with  the  Holy 
GHiost.**  Every  part  of  the  history  proves  this  feet,  that  so  far 
from  the  incarnate  Bedeemer  instituting  baptism  at  that  timej  and 
directing  John  to  baptize,  the  latter  did  not  know  who  among  the 
Jews  the  Christ  was,  and  therefore  could  not  have  conversed  with 
him. 

John  therefore  must  have  received  his  command  from  0od  the 
Father,  to  baptize,  before  Jesus  of  Nazareth  showed  himself  to 
Israel  in  the  discharge  of  his  prophetical  office.  All  this,  we  say,^ 
is  acknowledged  to  be  true ;  and  we  shall  presently  use  the  impor- 
tant  &ct,  as  the  basis  of  an  argument. 

4.  But  again:  It  is  acknowledged,  that  the  wJiok  mission  and 
ministry  of  John  was  preparative  for  the  manifestation  of  the 
Saviour  to  Israel^  and  for  the  introduction  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  or  new  dispensation.  While  this  feet  is  acknowledged  by 
all,  it  is  very  much  overlooked  and  slighted  by  many  who  speak 
of  John's  office,  ministry  and  baptism :  whereas  in  truth,  it  is  0te 
pivot  on  which  the  whole  mission,  preaching,  and  acts  of  that  fore- 
runner of  the  Saviour  turn.  Let  us  then  look  carefully  at  what  is 
recorded  in  the  Scriptures  concerning  John  the  Baptist,  and  ex- 
hibit his  ministry  in  preparation  for  Christ,  in  its  proper  and  true 
Kght. 

(1.)  Speaking  of  this  extraordinary  messenger,  the  prophet 

Isaiah  was  directed  to  say,  chap.  xL  8 :  "  The  voice  of  him  that 

crieth  in  the  wilderness.  Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the  Lord ;  make 

straight  in  the  desert  a  highway  for  our  God."    This  prophecy  is 

directly  applied  to  John  in  Matt.  iii.  8 ;   Mark  i.  8 ;   Luke  iil  4. 

There  can  be  no  dispute  on  this  point :  but  I  would  wish  you  to 

remark  that,  in  connection  with  the  office  of  John,  "  a  way  of  the 

Lord,"  or  Messiah  to  come,  is  spoken  of  in  the  prophecy  and  cited 

passages,  and  again  when  Paul  meets  with  disciples  of  John  in  his 

travels ;  and  that  this  "  way  of  the  Lord,"  whatever  it  may  mean, 

John  the  Baptist  was  sent  not  to  lay  out  or  establish,  but  merely 

to  prepare* 

(2.)  Agam,  in  Malachi  iii  1,  we  have  another  undisputed 
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fgofhmj  ooooemixig  Jdbai'«  offioe  asd  imsifitrjr:  ^^Bdhold,  I  iriU; 
aand  my  saeBseager,  aod  lie  aboU  prepaire  tte  way  b^iure  me»^'  Jsk: 
thiA  prediotioQ,  John  istdeacribed  zb  %  messenger  goiDg  before  lua? 
King  and:  Master^  to  }»ioolaim  ihftt  ha  ia  eoming  to  exhibits  hi» 
majesty,  to  enact  his  Uiwb  and  assert  hia  domioicm.  How  different, 
fironkthia  itnage  in  this  ieUti<m  to  the.  Lozd  Chriat^  i#^  thai  M^  one^ 
-vrhich  would  asEhibit  John  m  aoti]^  in  a  Buperior  oapaoity^  and  isr 
tarodoeing  a  hkW  and  establi$hing  an  OTdinanoe  of  iba  honest  dbaiCr* 
aeti3j?^— nothing  less  than  a  saorament  o£  the  New/  Gan^aituki^^emd, 
that  too,  at  the  very  time  that  the  Lord  and  Master  himself  waa 
piesent  in  this  worhL  But:  wayiag  thift  jtiat  nQw,  let  ub  pioeeed 
to  inqniie^  what  the  pDqdbeta,  the  e!v^«nge]iat$,,and  the  ^)oatIe  Fianl 
mean  by  **  the  way  of  the  Ateasiah  or  Bedeemer^"  and  ict  what  re- 
qpeots  John  the  Baptiat  could .  and  did  operalie  to  ptpaie  that  way  T 
We  are  to  inquire, 

Mrst  What  ia  to  b0  vutdoratood  by  ^^Afi  w»^  of  the  JAsmA,  or 
ini^arQate;BediQeiBar,"  in  the^couMotien  which  iheae  words  bear  to 
John  the  Baptist? 

The  "way"  cf  the  lK)rd  Christ  evidently  signifies  Am  coming 
Ai»  wotUL  to  9(we  sinners^  aa  %  way  ia^  &  meana  by  whieh  we  oome 
to  a  place;  and  those  worlcSr  dootrine?  and  laws,  by  which  he 
should  manifest  himaelf  after  he  came  in  his  gospel  Ghureh  and 
]dngd(»Q|  aa  &  way  ia  the  comae  by  whieh  one  a|^>eais  in  public, 
and  a  king  advanees  in  royal  state  or  conquest*  Thi^  sense  of  the 
words  will  not  be  disputed ;.  for  "  tiie  way"  of  the  Loxd  Bedeemer, 
in  those  prophecies  and  in  the  Qospels,  means  exactly  what  is  meant 
by  "npf  od&v  rov  Kv/i^,"  in  Actaxyiii  26,  2&:  "This  man,  yiz. 
ApoUos,  was  instraoted  by  Jolm  the  Baptist  or  one  of  his  disciples, 
m  ffie  vxMf.of,  the  Lord;  apd  being  fervent  in  the  spirit,,  he  qpake 
and  taught  dili^ntly  the  ffmg^  of  the  Lord^  knowing  only  the  btqp^ 
tiam  of  Jol^i ;  and  begaa  to  speak  boldly  in  the  synagogue:  whorn^ 
when  Aqxdla  and  PrisciUb.  had  heard,  they  took  him  unto  them, 
aQd  expou^aded  unto  him,  the  way  (£  God  more  perfectly*"  Here 
we  find  it  stated,,  that  the  '^  way  of  the  Lord  "  comprehended  those 
'^  thinga"'  or  truths  concerning:  the;  Saviour  tp  come  or  to  s^pear, 
which  John  the  Bapjtist  had  taught  to  his  disciples  and  required 
them  to  beKeve;  and  that  "these  things  of  the  Lord"  must  have 
consisted  of  the  following  truths  at  least :  first,  that  all  men  were  lost 
and  imddiie  sinners  in  theoMielves,  and  those  whose  good  woarka 
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could  not  save  tbeiti ;  second,  that  they  aH  needed  a  i^irftual  Saviont; 
who  by  his  sufferings  and  deaA  should  make  atonement  for  sili 
and  redeem  the  gtiflty  by  Ms'  blood ;  third,  that  this  Saviour  was 
come  into  this  world,  and  would  soon  show  himself;  fourth;  that  htf 
should  introduce  a  new  disptesation,  setting  aside  the  temple 
worship,  bring  salvation  to  the  Gentiles,  and  baptize  with  the  Holy 
Ghost.  "We  say,  that  these  great  truths  at  least  concerning  the 
Saviour,  were  included  in  that  "way  of  the  Lord"  about  which 
John  the  Baptist  preached  and  instructed  his  disciples ;  for  we  aref 
told,  thai  Apolios,  JoKris  disciple,  khewmuch  concerning  the  gospd* 
way  and  the  things  of  Christ,  and  that  he  only  needed  to  hav& 
that  way  expounded  to  him  mote  perfectly ;  that  is  to  say,  to^  b^ 
told  that  Jesuis  Christ  had  appeared,  suffered,  died,  rose  again, 
ascended  into  heaven,  poured  out  his  Spirit,  and  commanded  his* 
gospel  of  salvation  to  be  preached  among^  all  nations,  accompany- 
ing that  gospel  with  divers  signs  and  wonders. 

Second.  We  know  then,  that  "  by  the  way  of* the  Lord,''  the  Holy 
Spirit  meant  the  great  truths  relating  to  Christ  as  a  Saviour,  and  the 
work  of  redemption  which  he  wrought ;  and  must  now  proceed  to 
answer  the  second  question  proposed,  viz :  How  did  John  the  Bap- 
tist's ministry  among  the  Jews  operate  to  prepare  the  way  of  the 
Lord  before  him,  or  prepare  the  minds  of  men  foi^  such  a  Saviour 
and  such  a  salyation  ? 

To  answer  this  important  question  corredfy,  we  must  observe, 
that  the  work  of  preparing  "  the  way  of  the  Lord**  Messiah  implies, 
what  is  most  true  in  &ct,  that  many  obstacles  and  impe^mehter  ex* 
iflted  in  that  way,  which  the  ministry  of  John  tended  to  remove : 
hence  the  prophets  speak  in  connection  with  John,  "  of  mottntainflf 
which  were  to  be  brought  low,'*  and  "  of  crooked  paths,  airid  those 
too"  in  the  desert,  **  which  were  to  be  made  straight." 

Now  these  obstacle  and  impediments  arose  &om  the  proper' 
character  and  work  of  the  Savioujr,  and  from  a  variety  of  circtmi- 
stances  in  which  he  should  be  placed  among  the  Jews,  when  he 
manifested  himself  in  the  flesh;  nor  can  we  understand  well  th^ 
design  and  bearing  of  John's  ministry  and  baptism,  and  answer  the 
question  before  us,  unless  we  keep  that  character  and  work  in 
view,  and  take  under  our  consideration  all  those  cireumstances. 
Let  us  attempt  to  do  this  here. 

1.  The  character  of  the  Saviour,  was  that  of  a  sttbstituie  in  the 
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court  of  Diyine  juBtice,  and  under  the  moral  and  holy  govemment 
of  God;  and  his  proper  work  was  to  make  atonement  for  siri^  hj 
sufEeruig  the  penalty  of  the  law,  in  deep  humiliation,  pain  and 
deatih ;  and  to  render  that  perfect  obedience  to  the  law,  which  man 
was  &om  ihe  b^^ning  bound  to  render.  All  this  will  not  be 
denied  b j  the  Baptists. ' 

2.  But  the  Jews,  with  the  exception  of  a  few,  had  before  the  Son 
of  Qod  was  manifest  in  the  flesh,  formed  wrong  notions  respecting 
the  proper  character  and  work  of  the  Messiah.  Thej  believed 
that  the  Messiali  would  b^  a  profound  teacher  and  supporter  of 
the  laws  and  institutions  given  by  Moses ;  giving  light  on  religious 
subjects  as  a  prophet  of  God  full  of  divine  inspirations,  and 
standing  at  the  head  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees :  but  they  did 
not  believe  that  he  would  be  God  in  cub  natubs,  nor  that  ho 
would  come  to  suffer,  bleed  and  die,  and  procure  redemption  by 
his  own  blood  for  sinners.  For  they  were  ignorant  of  the  extent 
and  spirituality  and  penalty  of  the  moral  law;  they  had  no 
thought  that  sin  was  such  a  great  evil  as  to  require  a  sacrifice, 
othei:  than  the  legal  sacrifices  of  the  temple,  to  make  an  atone- 
ment for  it:  hence,  in  contemplating  the  character  and  work  of 
the  promised  Messiah,  they  saw  it  in  every  other  light  than  the 
true  one— that  of  a  sufferer  for  the  sins  of  others,  that  "  of  the 
Lamb  which  should  take  away  the  sin  of  the  world."  Now,  how 
remote  firom  the  truth  were  all  those  ideas  I  How  exceedingly 
gross  were  those  errors  prevalent*  among  the  Je^  I  What  obsta- 
des  did  they  throw  in  the  way  of  the  Lord  I  And  obstacles,  which 
the  ministry  of  John  the  Baptist  was  designed  to  operate  against, 
and  to  diminish  I 

Again :  The  Jews,  with  a  view  to  cany  out  their  wrong  notions 
of  the  Messiah,  and  the  high  state  of  religious  feeling  and  splen- 
dor in  their  temple  worship,  which  he  shoidd  be  instrumental  in 
establishing,  (for  every  thought  of  the  Messiah's  reign  stood  asso- 
ciated with  the  reigns  of  David  and  Solomon,)  found  it  necessary 
to  make  him  a  temporal  prince,  distinguished  by  every  religious 
and  political  virtue,  and  able  not  only  to  repel  the  heathen  pow- 
ers that  sought  to  oppress  and  persecute  them,  but  to  conquer 
them,  and  make  them  to  add  to  the  magnificence  of  his  throne 
and  the  glory  of  the  Jewish  Zion  1  Here,  then,  we  discover  pre- 
vailing errors  to  be  corrected,  and  to  administer  some  correction 
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of  it,  was  the  design  of  the  extraordinary  mission  iemd  ministrj  of 
John  the  Baptist.    Again : 

8.  The  tabernacle  and  temple  worship  having  been  prescribed 
by  Jehovah  himself,  who  enacted  the  cerenlonial  law,  and  ga^e 
the  patterns  by  Moses  and  David,  the  Jews  not  only  eo&sidered 
it  their  duty  to  observe  this  worship,  but  felt  the  strongest  attache 
ment  to  it  at  the  time  of  Christ's  appearance  in  this  world.  They 
believed  that  the  Mosaic  law  would  never  be  repealed,  and  that 
the  Messiah  would  build'  up  and  glorify  their  divine  and  peouliflr 
institutions,  instead  of  setting  them  aside  or  superseding  them. 
But  the  Saviour  would  and  must,  when  he  came,  remove  ike 
shadows  of  himself.  The  perpetuity  of  the  Jewish  worskq)  «id 
Mosaic  observances  was  altogether  inconsistent  with  what  the 
Messiah  in  person  should  do  in  redemption,  and  with  what  he 
should  introduce  and  establish  in  the  Church.  Here,  then,  was  to 
be  a  great  change,  for  which  the  Jews  were  unprepaied ;  and  to 
prepare  them  gradually  for  it,  John  was  sent  to  preach  and  to  bap- 
tize with  water.    .Lastiiy : 

4.  Another  covenant,  with  other  sacraments,  was  to  be  made, 
after  the  Saviour  came.  The  Sinaitic  covenant  must  give  place  io 
a  second  and  a  better,  a  covenant  subservient  to  the  Abrahamic 
covenant,  and  operating  to  fulfil  its  great  promises.  Hence  salva- 
tion in  the  name  of  Christ  must  be  extended  to  all  nati<ms,  and 
the  middle  wall  of  partition  between  Jews  and  GentileiB  must  be 
broken  down.  Now,  to  prepare  for  this  great  change,  so  contrary 
to  every  expectation  and  doctrine  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees, 
John  was  sent  to  preach  and  to  baptize. 

We  now  perceive  what  obstacles,  and  rough  places,  and  moun- 
tains, lay  "  in  the  way  of  the  Lord ;"  and  that  in  the  view  of  dMiS, 
and  their  subsequent  removal,  John's  ministry  was  piepomtive, 
and  nothing  m^.  P   F«-    , 

Let  us  now  examine  into  the  ministry  of  the  Baptist 
(1.)  If  John's  ministry  were  merely  prqxmUive  of  C^urist's  com- 
ing into  the  world  and  manifestation  to  Israel,  then  t^  time  of 
that  ministry  must  be  towards  the  end  of  the  ancient  dispensation 
or  first  covenant,  and  the  beginning  of  the  new  covenant  or  dis- 
pensation. Now,  every  one  who  reads  the  €k)^)ds,  to  they  are 
called,  knows  that  such  was  the  &ct   John  did  come  and  nodmster 
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at  the  ead  of  -die  old  diapeosatioo,  to  vbich  he  properly  belonged, 
and  before  the  commencement  of  the  ww  coyemuit.  But  say,  aa 
aereml  Eaptiat  !imt»s  woald  inaimiitfe,  by  the  uae  which  they 
make  of  John's  baptiam,  that  he  did  not — aay  that  he  belonged  to 
ihe  new  diiyemsatjiHi,  and  what  will  follow  ?    It  will  follow, 

i.  That  aa  John  baptized  immanae  maltitudes  of  people,  the 
2law  Teatament  Church  ws&  zu>t  only  in  ezistenee,  but  in  Uie  moat 
flomriahing  condition:  "all  went  to  hia  baptiam;"  the  Jews  made 
JK>  opposition.  But  what  became  of  ibis  New  Testament  Church 
jrhan  Christ  began  to  preach — ^when  he  actually  ^owed  himself— 
irheo  he  was  arraigned  and  croidlfied?  Wh^^e  were  the  thousands 
wjbo  had  racelTed  baptism  ?  They  seem  to  haye  yanished,  and  the 
J10W  dicqpensation  aa^oiB  to  haye  suddenly  expired  with  them. 

Bnt  plaoe  John  under  .the  old  dispenaation  atill,  and  make  his 
miniatey  and  baptism,  as  die  Seriptuxes  do,  merely  prq^rative  of 
a  new  dispeosatian,  and^yery  eyent  on  record  is  easily  accounted 
fer*  John  fa^yfeized  fthose  who  professed  that  they  needed  a 
Sayiour ;  he  told  them  that  the  Sayiour,  the  promised  Messiah, 
was  ready  to  ai^)ear,  aod  that  they  should  receiyehim.  But  when 
Jeans  came,  they  reoeiy ed  him  not ;  be  w.a9  too  poor  in  appear- 
ance, too  unostentatious,  and  too  remote  in  his  habits  and  doc- 
trines £tDsi  the  PharisQea  and  rulers  of  their  naticm;  they  there- 
fose,  daougji  baptissed  wAx  John's  bi^)taam,  rejected  Christ,  and  in 
lejecting  him  they  vera  not  excommuj^ioated  from  ihe  Christian 
€9bniGh,  £>r  no  such  CShuxch  existed  theft. 

il  Again,  it  wiU  f<^w,  that  if  John's  ministiy  was  coeyel  with 
the  new  coyenant,  that  Qoyenant,  whidx  is  $he  '^  last  testament" 
of  our  Lord  and  Sayiour,  was  in  force  before  the  death  of  the  Tes- 
lator.  This  is  sufiieientiy  absurd,  especially  aa  the  Bedeemer,  when 
he  mm  stout  to  die,  said,  in  the  institution  of  the  Supp^,  This 
cup  is  the  New  Testament  in  my  blood,  shed  for  you  and  for  many 
for  the  remissioai  of  sins.  Much  coni^on  in  all  our  ideas  must 
aresaU  from  connecting  John  the  Bapljflt^  and  his  ministry  and 
baptism,  with  the  new  dispenoation.  We  should  haye  a  great 
change  introduoed  in  the  diyine  dispensation,  without  a  word  an- 
noundng  it^-without  a  single  miracle  to  show  that  it  was  the  will 
ofQ^od.  This  is  not  analogous  to  God's  paBt  dealings.  John  came 
proclaiming  ^<bat  the  kingdom  of  heayeii  was  at  hand."    If  he 
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had  been  sent  to  introduce  that  kingdom,  he  would  have  wionght 
miracles  like  oar  Saviour  and  his  apostles  did,  in  attestation  of 
that  important  fact.    But  he  mx^ught  no  miracle  I 

But  John  came  btfare  the  opening  of  the  new  dispensation. 
His  ministry  was  a  peculiar  one ;  it  was  merely  preparative.  In 
the  next  lecture,  I  shall  pursue  this  subject,  and  offer  other  evi- 
dences to  prove  that  John's  mission  and  ministry  were  merely 
preparative,  and  then  give  a  series  of  arguments  to  establish  the 
fitct)  that  John'ti  baptism  was  not  Christian  baptidm. 


LECTURE    XXI. 


HOLT  BAPTISM,  CONTINUED. 

JOHN'S  lONIflrrRT  AlTD  BAFTI8M  PBSPABAITVB— ^JOBHnS  BAPTIIH  HOT  A  SAOBA* 

MENT-^lCOr  0HBI8TIAN  BAFTIBIf. 

In  the  preoeding  lecture,  we  concluded  with  statmg  that  John's 
ministry  was  fixed  in  tiine  before  the  commencement  of  the  New 
Testament  dispensation,  as  a  ministry  merely  preparative  of  that 
dispensation  would  be.    We  now  proceed  to  observe  forther, 

L  That  if  John's  ministry  and  baptism  belonged  to  the  new 
dispensation,  then  John's  baptism  would  be  a  saaummt  to  be  per- 
petuated in  the  Church,  and  consequently  it  would  hold  in  the 
sacred  history  of  that  Church  a  place  corresponding  with  the  na- 
ture and  the  importance  of  such  an  institute.  But  such  a  place  it 
does  not  hold,  for  it  was  no  sacrament  of  the  covenant.  Let 
us  see. 

1.  No  provision  was  made  for  the  perpetual  observance  in  the 
Church,  of  John's  baptism  as  a  standing  sacrament. 

(1.)  We  read  that  John,  with  the  aid  of  his  disciples,  baptized  a 
vast  number  of  people  among  the  Jews  who  flocked  to  his  bap* 
tism ;  but  if  his  baptism  was  a  sacrament  of  the  New  Covenant,  it 
must  be  perpetuated  in  the  Church,  and  means  must  be  provided 
for  its  perpetual  observance.  But  where  is  there  a  hint  given,  that 
suitable  means  to  that  end  were  provided?  Where  were  the 
officers  to  take  this  business  in  charge  ?  What  charge  did  John 
give  to  any  in  relation  to  this  institute?  None  at  all.  John 
baptized  for  a  few  years,  and  when  he  was  removed  by  death,  the 
observance  of  his  baptism  expired  with  him.  The  apostles  did 
not  meet  with  any  baptizing,  as  a  duty  imposed  by  John ;  nor  do 
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thej  seem  to  have  considered  the  many  whom  he  had  baptized 
(some  of  whom  no  doabt  afterwards  embraced  the  Christian  &ith) 
as  those  who  had  received  Christian  baptism. 

(2.)  It  will  not  do  to  say  that  John'd  baptism  as  a  sacrament 
was  perpetuated  through  the  command  of  the  Saviour ;  for  it  is 
obvious  that  our  Lord  in  this  matter  acted  wholly  independent 
and  irrespective  of  John  and  his  baptism.  The  Saviour  had  no 
intercourse  with  John  while  he  lived;  their  family  of  disciples 
acted  apart  No  regulation  was  made  for  carrying  forward  between 
them  J6hv!s  baptism;  and  our  Lord,  who  spoke  of  John  as  a 
prophet,  never  referred  to  his  baptism  as  an  institute  to  be  main* 
tained :  but  when  the  proper  time  came,  after  his  resurrection,  he 
instituted  the  sacrament  of  Holy  Baptism. 

2.  Still  further  to  show  that  John's  whole  ministry  was  merely 
preparaUve^  let  us  consider  it  in  its  principal  parts. 

(1.)  As  the  prophet  had  foretold,  he  was  a  voice  crying  in  the 
wilderness  of  Judea,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  rough  and  rocky  parts 
of  the  hill-eountry,  not  remote  from  Jordan,  (where  however  there 
were  towns  and  their  inhabitants,)  to  whom  he  cried  or  preached, 
saying,  ^'  Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the  Lord ;  make  straight  in  the 
desert  a  highway  for  our  Ood."  Allusion  is  here  evidently  had, 
either, 

i  T9  the  custom  of  the  Jews  in  preparing  great  roads  from 
every  part  of  their  land  leading  to  the  sanctuary  of  God,  for  easy 
and  expeditious  travelling.  This  they  did  with  much  care,  when 
the  times  of  their  great  festivals  drew  nigh.  Out  of  these  roads 
they  removed  obstructions,  they  Med  up  holes  in  them,  and  oth* 
erwise  improved  them.  Maimonides  tells  us,  that  annually,  upon 
the  fifteenth  day  of  the  month  Adar,  certain  persons  were  sent 
out  to  prepare  the  ways.  To  this,  allusion  is  made  in  many  pas- 
sages of  Scripture.    Or, 

iL  The  phraseology  in  relation  to  John  the  Baptist  may  be 
borrowed  from  the  ancient  custom  of  preparing  the  ways  or  roads 
along  which  a  king  should  advance  in  state,  or  with  his  army. 
Xenophon,  I  think,  calls  those  who  were  thus  employed  in  dear* 
ing  the  way  Moirotof .  And  Josephus  is  particular  in  his  account 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  way  was  prepared  for  Titus,  on  his 
advance  towards  Jerusalem.  .Such  a  way-pieparer  for  the  Be- 
deemer  was  John  the  Baptist;  and  it  is  most  remote  from  his 
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office  and  conduct  td  coBTcrt  Idtn  mto  an  enactor  ^f  kwB— ^«b 
institutor,  Hke  Moses,  of  any  pemument  and  mosl;  kii|K>Ttaiit  oc^ 
dinai\pe  in  the  Ghuroh. 

(2.)  But  we  mtust  come  nearer  lo  &0tB  m  the  mmistij  of  John. 

In  a  former  leetme  we  said,  &at  in  '^  preparing  the  way  of  saoh 
a  Sarionr  as  the  Lord  Jesus  CSirist  is,  and  remoTxng  eaisting  ob- 
structions in  that  way,  John  the  Baptist  must  haye  paK>GkiBied 
that  all  men  were  lost  and  undone  sinness  in  theBOJseihreB;  sinnen 
who  were  exposed  to  the  wrath  to  eome,  whose  civil  and  peligkMis 
privileges  and  whose  good  works  could  not  ttve  iiiem,  and  who 
all  needed  a  spiritual  Saviour,  who  bj  his  Biddings  and  daaA 
should  make  atonement  for  an  and  redeem  &e  guiltf  by  hdB  owm 
blood.  For  what  did  the  Jews,  who  weve  unpiepaised  for  Iba 
Lord,  think  and  believe? 

L  They  believed  thitt  they  were  fiinnen,  to  be  Bore^  but  ne^  kst 
and  undone  in  ihemsekm;  not  exposed  to  the  daasmati<Hi  of  hell, 
but  in  special  &vor  with  God,  as  the  natoxal  descendants  df  Abra- 
ham, and  on  the  way  to  heaven. 

ii  They  believed  that  ikej  could  save  thsoiaetvai  by  offemig 
sacrifices,  attencfing  to  ritual  and  traditional  laws,  observing  the 
sdemm  :fea8tB,  and  perfi>rming  good  worics.  Henoe  satratioii  w«s 
in  their  own  hands :  they  could  obtain  it  by  their  own  righteoaj»- 
ness.  Accordingly,  they  did  not  believe  i3mt  Amy  neede4  a  qpir- 
itual  Saviour,  who  tAiodd  be  set  forth  a  piopitaaiiorjr  storifioo  fer 
An;  aad 'Of  courae^ 

lit  Th^  loofeed  to  find  in  Ibe  Messiah,  when  he  casoei  a  kifld 
tof  mixed  high  priest  of  the  temple,  of  aa  derated  religious  diar> 
acte^,  with  a  dvil  prince  of  great  wisdom,  anknt  in  the  work  of 
promotSng  iSneit  irefigioi»  inatitutiona,  actm  and  victOEkyos  over 
ihe  surrounding  heathen  nations* 

Look  at  all  these  notions :  how  unprepared  did  ihqr  render  the 
Jews  for  the  coming  of  our  Lord  to  magnify  tibe  moral  iMr^  imd 
to  give  his  own  lift  a  ransom  for  sinneral 

8.  And  now,  look  at  the  prwMaags  of  John,  and  see  kow  his 
doctrines  and  wamisgs  militatod  agsinst  diose  notions. 

He  came  among  tike  Jews  armed  with  ^  iarror^  <3f  At  Zerd^ 
proclaaming  that  all  were  lost  and  wretched  sinners,  and  exposed 
to  *^  the  wrath  of  God,  revealed  ^m  heaven  against  aH  unnght' 
eousness  and  ungodliness  of  menJ' 


(f^  XJOJ       BapH9m--^ohn^s  MSniatnf  Ptqp(maoTy,  ^n 

(1.)  His  call  was,  /'Bepent  ye,  repent  ye."    (Matt  iiL  8.) 

(2.)  He  said,  noi  onlj  to  the  Sadducees,  but  also  to  the  Phariseefl 
;9fko  came  to  his  baptis]:^y  ''  0  generation  of  vipers  1  who  hath 
.warned  you  to  flee  from  the  wjiith  to  come  ?"  From  this  repre- 
j^eatation  of  the  exposure  of  the  Pharisees,  who  weie  the  religious 
jutQQDjg;  the  Jews,  "to  the  wraAh  to  oome,"  we  may  easily  know 
what  he  must  haye  said  to  others.  His  words  tell  them  that  iheir 
iiacrifices,  altars,  gifis,  attention  to  lites  and  traditicms,  and  other 
doings  could  not  save  them.  In  evidence  of  their  insufficiency 
ior  salvation,  John  himself  had  in  his  ministry  no  connection  wiUi 
.the  temple  seirvice,  mi  disregarded  all  traditionary  observances. 
He  described  the  best  among  them  as  lost,  recj^uired  them  to  aban- 
.dcm  their  self-righteous  jdotions^  ^md  told  them  that  they  had  not 
jet  brought. fortt  "fruits  meet  for  jepentance."  (Matt  ni.  7,  8.) 
9!e  bade  (heni  look  to  the  premised  Messiah,  now  ready  to  appear, 
Myiuft  "  &r  lihe  kingdom  is  at  hand." 

.{S.)  He  broke  in  upon  their  .foolish  conceit  that  tiliey  were  the 

special  &vorites  of  Heave«,  b.ecause  of  their  relation  to  Abraham. 

"  Ai3td  think  not  to  say  ^thin  yourselves^  We  have  Abraham  to 

iOur  father:  fy^  I  sfij  unto  you,  that  God  is  able  of  these  stcoe^  to 

iilMse  u^  children  unto  Abraham."    (Matt  iiL  9.) 

(JL)  Jobj^  described  iJne  Messiah  juat  about  to  abow  himself 
J3^  his  ^e^gfiaualy  divine  character,  as  on^  elevated  high  «bove  all 
the  princes  of  the  earth  and  exalted  in  majesty  and  greatness 
pa  this  prophet  of  the  Lord  pay  any  court  to  Herod?  He  cared 
Ar  no|if  of  the  potentates  4:>f  the  «arth.  He  regarded  all  their 
Ixansient  gzaodeur  and  power  vitix  conitempt,  and  was  himself 
#V)lploj^  in  a  aobl^r  service.  Buit  when  he  speaks  of  the  S^viour^ 
jpMxk  V^  words :  "  He  that  eometh  After  me  is  mightier  than  1^^ 
for  he  can  communicate  to  man  the  Holy  Spirit,  actiAg  with  an 
iiiflu^ce  like  fire.  "His  shoes  I  am  not  worthy  to  bear."  I  am 
not  wo^y  to  be  a  voenial  servant  of  this  Saviour,. 

Who  IS  then  this  Saviour  to  fiome?  Kot  a  temporal  prince, 
but  "the  Word  that  was  in  the  beginning  with  God  and  w«3 
Qod,"  and  "the  Lmib  of  0od  whick  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the 
world."  How  opposite  to  aU  the  thoughts  and  sentiments  of  the 
Jews  were  the  praa^hingi  of  John!  Hoif  jstrai^  must  his 
doetnnes  ha ve  been  to  the  eara  of  that  people  I 
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But  flirther,  it  has  also  been  said,  that  the  attachment  of  the 
Jews  to  the  temple  worship  and  the  Mosaic  institutions  was  so 
strong,  when  the  Saviour  was  about  to  appear  and  change  that 
worship  and  those  institutions  into  that  which  was  better,  as  that 
it  formed  an  obstacle  ^'  in  the  way  of  the  Lord,"  and  that  with  a 
view  to  this  obstacle^  John's  mission  and  ministrj  was  wholly 
preparative  of  that  way.  And  do  not  recorded  iacis  prove  this 
very  clearly?  Did  John,  who  was  of  the  priestly  order,  attach 
himself  to  the  temple  service?  Did  he  offer  sacrifices  in  the 
sacred  court,  and  employ  himself  in  the  ceremonies  of  the  law 
and  in  ritual  observances?  No;  though  under  the  Mosaic 
economy,  he  was  sent  to  prepare  the  Jews  for  the  removal  by 
the  coming  of  the  Messiah  of  the  temple  and  its  worship,  of  the 
ceremonial  law  and  all  its  typical  observances.  He  therefore  kept 
himself  entirely  abstracted  firom  the  temple  and  its  courts;  he 
was  not  seen  there.  In  his  early  life  he  was  in  the  wilderness ;  in 
his  ministry  he  remained  near  Jordan,  and  every  part  of  that  life 
and  ministry  served  to  proclaim  aloud  to  tiie  Jews,  that  temple 
worship  and  ritual  observances '.were  not  essential  to  salvation, 
and  that  the  Mosaic  institutions  must  be  removed  and  give  place 
to  him  who  should  offer  the  great  sacrifice  for  sin  and  fttlfil  all 
the  types ;  to  him  who  should  introduce  a  new  and  better  cove- 
nant. You  perceive  then  how  John's  ministry  was  hereunto  pre- 
parative. 

Lastiy:  We  have  said  that  the  Messiah  was  to  introduce 
another  dii^nsation  and  establish  a  better  covenant  than  the 
Sinaitic  covenant,  and  founded  upon  better  promises.  But  the 
Jews  were  set  upon  the  law  of  Moses;  they  believed  that  the  first 
or  Sinaitic  covenant  would  remain  in  force  for  ever,  and  its  obli- 
gations be  perpetual. 

(6.)  Now,  for  this  approaching  change,  John  was  sent  to  pre- 
pare the  way ;  and  in  this  very  ivorkj  he  did  ftithfully  labor. 

i.  He  proclaimed  that  another  dispensation,  called  emphatically 
^'  the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  was  at  hand. 

ii  He  employed  himself  in  preaching,  not  in  sacrificing,  etc; 
in  preparation  for  the  dispensation  of  the  gospel,  by  preaching. 

iii  He  engaged  in  the  administration  of  no  Mosaic  ordinanoei 
but  in  baptizing  with  water,  to  prepare  them  for  the  abrogation 
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of  circumcision,  and  the  disannulling  of  the  ceremonial  lair,  and 
the  Divine  institution  of  the  sacrament  of  Holy  Baptism ;  of  which 
we  say,  that  his  baptism  at  Jordan  was  merely  preparative. 

Let  this  fisuit  in  relation  to  John's  baptism  be  carefuUj  noted. 
We  say,  that  John's  baptism  wa&  not  a  sacrament,  but  a  tempo- 
rary institution,  to  live  and  die  with  John,  and  designed  to  pre- 
pare for  the  introduction  of  the  second  covenant  and  its  iidtiating 
sacrament.  Holy  Christian  Baptism.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
administer  baptism  by  water  in  a  religious  manner  and  in  prepa- 
ration for  the  way  of  the  Lord  Messiah,  as  John  was  directed  to 
do,  without  comprehending  in  such  an  institution  several  points 
of  coincidence  with  the  Ohristian  institute.  But  though  simi- 
larities are  to  be  found  between  them,  yet  John's  baptism  was  not 
the  baptism  of  Christ,  nor  was  it  a  sacrament  of  the  covenant 

n.  John's  baptism  not  Christian  baptism. 

The  general  character  which  has  just  been  given  to  John's 
mission  and  ministry,  as  being  merdy  preparoHve^  must  of  coarse 
belong  to  the  baptism  which  he  administered  at  Jordan ;  and  if  so, 
this  fact  ought  to  be  a  conclusive  argument  to  prove  that  his 
baptism  was  an  institution  distinct  in  its  circumstances  and  in  its 
end,  from  the  baptism  instituted  by  onr  Lord  Jesns  Christ 

But  let  me  here  briefly  exhibit  the  varions  arguments  which 
establish  our  doctrine.  Many  of  these  arguments  you  will  find 
clearly  stated  in  a  masterly  manner,  by  Bobert  Hall,  whose  piece 
you  will  read  at  yoiur  leisure.  I  shall  therefore  just  detail  in  their 
order  the  propositions  which  contain  HaU'g  arguments,  adding  my 
remarks  wherever  they  shall  be  required,  and  additional  argu- 
ments. 

1.  "The  commission  to  baptize  all  nations,  originated  in  the 
express  command  of  our  Lord  Jesns  Christ;  but  John's  baptism, 
it  is  evident,  had  no  such  origin."  John  was  baptising  "  before 
our  Saviour  assimied  the  prophetical  office  and  legislative  ftmction ; 
hence  it  is  in  no  respect  entitled  to  be  considered  as  a  Christian 
institute." 

2.  It  is  acknowledged  that  our  baptism  is  a  sacrament  of  the 
New  Testament  dispensation  and  Church :  but  John's  baptism  was 
administered,  as  we  have  shown,  before  the  new  dispensation 
opened.     He  preached  therefore  "that  the  kingdom  of  heaven 


i>ci#  at  Aftfu^'^  not  ti»t  it  wa»  alrea^  come  wilh  its^  jyeiecQiaEr  lawid 
and  inatitalionfi;  that  liie  Meadak  was  about  to  appear  openly, 
not  that  he  was  kmown  in  person  or  aothig  iat  his  great  ciBxAal 
GlEqpaeity; 

8.  Christian  bc^tism,  it  is  acknowledged,  is  a  saorament  of 
risible  initiation  into  the  Christbtt  Ghureh,  as  dBthigtdshed  fronar 
tihe  ancient  Jewish  Church.  But  the  baptism  of  John  did  not  and 
could  not  iitttiate  into  any  risible  Chmtsh.  It  did  iK>t  initiate  into 
the  Jewish  Chuich,  for  l3iat  was  done  by  the  saoTBmenJb  of  circum- 
cision. John's  ministiy  and  baptism  were  confined  to  &e  Jews, 
aand  they  had  all  been  circumcised. 

And,  John's  baptism  could  not  initiate  into  the  Christian  Church, 
for  that  Churdi  was  not  galliered  u3fttil  after  John's  death  and  ouar 
Lord^s  cruciffsion  and  resurrection. 

(1.)  If  John's  baptism  was  initiatory  into  the  Christian  Church, 
then  that  Church  must  hare  comprehended  thousand  and  tens  of 
thousands  as  its  members^  before  ou!r  Lord  himself  began  to 
preach.    For  dl  went  to  John's  baptism,  ete* 

(2.)  If  John's  baptism  was  roitiatory  into  the  Christian  Church, 
then  Peter  could  not  hare  said  to  the  Jews  at  Jerusalem,  "  Bepent, 
be  conrerted,  erery  one  of  you,  and  submit  to  baptism."  Then 
Paul  would  not  hare  re-baptized  (which  he  actually  did)  John's 
disciples.    But  more  of  this  anon. 

4.  Another  argument  of  HaH,  whom  see:  "The  baptism  of 
John  was  a  baptism  of  repentance  and  reformation,  as  a  prepara- 
tion for  the  approaching  kingdom  of  God ;  but  the  institution  of 
Christ  included  an  explicit  profession  of  fidih  in  a  particular  per- 
son as  the  Lord  of  that  kingdom." 

To  make  this  argument  of  Hall  more  forcible,  we  must  h«e 
obserre, 

(1.)  That  John  found  the  Jews  expecting  a  Messiah,  not  suited 
to  the  wants  of  sinners  as  condemned,  lostj  and  helpless.  In  order 
therefore  to  prepare  the  way  of  the  Lord,  he  came  preaching  that 
all  men  were  undone  in  themselves  and  needed  a  Sariour  to  atone 
for  their  sins — "  a  Lamb  of  God  to  take  away  their  sins  by  ofFering 
liimself  up  a  sacrifice  unto  God ;"  he  exhibited  the  requirements 
of  the  law  and  the  terrors  of  the  Lord,  and  sought  thereby  to 
alarm  the  consciences  oThis  hearers,  to  drire  them  out  of  their 
&lse  refuges,  to  humble  them  under  a  sense  of  their  great  sinftal- 
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TiBea^  and  to  caoiyiiim  thcoa  thai  they  needed  a  Sayiour  <»tiher  than 
a. temporal  prinet^-^a  Savioiif  ftom  mtu 

(2,)  NoW|  what  John's  j»eaching  aiined  aj>  wa»  eeowed.  Thou* 
sands  heard  hm«-"We!re  awakened,  kmnUed,  and  brought  to 
oon&sfi  that  they  required  a^spiiitual  Saviour ;  and  these  feelings 
and  oonyictiona  which  were  avowed  (and  this  avowal  is  expressed 
in  Scripture,  by  '^  the  people's  confessing  tkw  auis^")  were  the 
qualificatioss  for  John's  baptism,  which,  as  il:  signified  that  they 
weore  humbled,  and  anxious  to  obtain  fozgivenesa  throi^  a  spizife* 
ual  Saviour,  is  oaUed  the  '' baptism  of  rq)estance  fox  the  rHmisflkm 
of  sinsb" 

(8.)  John  baptized  every  one  who  confessed  that  be  was  meh  a. 
ainn^,  and  so  unaUeto  saTe  himself  by  any  thing  that  h^coulddo, 
as  to  need  a  Saviour  to  atone  for  him»  This  confesflion^  indioatuig 
a.change  in  smtiment  in  relation  to  the  oonditioni  of  tine  sinner, 
and  the  character  and  office  of  the  Saviour  to  come,  was  aU  that 
John's  baptism  required,  and  all  that  it  signified  in  respect  of  the 
persons  baptised*  We  therefore  pereeive  its  design  and  end^ 
which  was.  to  prepare  the  minds  of  men  to  believe  iu  the  Saviour^ 
whenever  ho  should  oome^  It  had  a  veoEy  limited  ssph&D^  and 
could  continue  but  a  little  while ;  foa:  it  was  net  a  sacsament^  and 
it  did  not  signify  and  seal  any  covenant  rdation&  and  blessixigft 
Now  look  at  the  baptism  of  GhxisU. 

L  Christian  b^tism  stands  connected  with  the  very  form  of  the 
GhristittEi  Church,  and  recognizes  aU  those  grand  truths  developed 
by  the  life,  preaching,  dea&,  burial  and  resurreetioa  of  Christ,. 
Hence  it  is  called  ''a  baptism  into  Christ,"  aUd  not  merely  '^a 
baptism  unto  repentance.' 

iL.  Wben  adults  are  qualified  for  Christian  baptism,  it  is  neoss- 
sary  that  they  have  higher  qualifications  than  the  multitudes  who. 
went  to  John's  b^itism.  It  is  not  sufficient  that  they  so  confess 
their  sine  as.  to  avow  their  need  of  a  Saviour,  without  knowing 
who  that  Saviour  is.  No :  they  must  have  sorrow  of  heart,  believe 
in  Christ  as  their  Saviour,  and  engine  to  follow  him  as  such,  '^  who 
was  delivered  up  for  our  offi^nses,  and  raised  again  for  our  justifi- 
cation." 

'^The  spiritual  impcHTt^"  says  Hall,  "of  Christiaa  baptism,  as 
asserted  by  Pau^  transoends  incomparaMy  the  measure  of  rel^ous 
knowledge  possessed  during  the  ministry  of  John*  (See  Bom.  vi 
8.4.) 
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.  "  Of  the  sublime  mysteries  of  the  Christian  sacraments,  con- 
nected as  they  were  with  events  that  followed  John's  death,  his 
disciples  were  ignorant;  truths  were  veiled  firom  their  eyes,  so 
that  they  could  not  be  baptized  into  Christ's  death." 

'*  The  disciples  of  John  did  not  know  more  than  their  master ; 
yet  we  are  told  that  the  least  in  the  kingdom  is  greater  than  he. 
Qreater  in  what?  not  in  piety,  zeal,  and  labor;  but  in  a  know- 
ledge of  the  &cts  attested  after  the  day  of  Pentecost,  and  a  know* 
ledge  of  the  mysteries  with  which  they  are  allied  inseparably. 
These,  however,  form  the  very  core  and  substance  of  the  apostolic 
testimony,  the  unshaken  profession  of  which  was  the  indispensable 
condition  of  baptism." 

6.  Another  argument  which  Hall  offers  is  this:  '''  Christian 
baptism  was  invariably  administered  in  the  name  of  Jesus ;  while 
there  is  sufficient  evidence  that  John's  was  not  pisrformed  in  that 
name.  ' 

''To  'baptize  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  expresses  that  the  subjects 
of  baptism  do  publicly  confess  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  the  Mes- 
siah. This,  at  John's  baptism,  was  not  and  could  not  be  done.  In- 
deed, afterwards,  thousands  of  those  who  had  acknowledged  that 
they  needed  a  Saviour  actually  rejected  the  claims  of  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  to  the  Messiahship. 

"If  we  examine  the  matter  more  closely,  we  shall  perceive  that 
that  ceremony  imports  mtich  more;  that  it  includes  an  act  of  wor- 
ship  and  avowal  of  subjection  and  obedience  to  him  in  whose  name 
we  are  baptized.  Therefore,  to  baptize  in  the  name  of  Jesus, 
which  John  did  not,  (much  less  in  the  name  of  the  Trinity,)  is  that 
which  is  essential  to  the  validity  of  Christian  baptism." 

6.  Mr.  Hall  argues  further  not  only  that  John  distinguished  his 
baptism  from  that  of  the  Saviour  which  was  to  follow  his,  but 
that  the  baptism  of  Christ  is  actually  distinguished  in  Scripture 
from  John's  baptism  by  its  more  important  character  and  superior 
effects.  The  words  of  John  to  this  effect  are  plain.  He  attaches 
an  inferiority  to  his  baptism,  a  great  efficacy  to  the  other  baptism,' 
and  shows  that  his  did  not,  but  that  Christ's  baptism  properly  be- 
longed to,  "the  dispensation  of  the  Spirit" 

And  the  recorded  fiicts  in  relation  to  the  two  institutions  prove 
it.  What  became,  as  the  Saviour  more  and  more  clearly  exhib- 
ited himself  by  his  words  and  deeds,  of  the  multitudes  baptized 
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by  John  ?  Tlioy  are  iia]B6Qu----a]ikiiow]ir---lo0t  among  the  enemieB 
of  the  incarnate  Son  of  God  1 

Bdt  not  90  thooe  whom  the  apostles  baptized.  Thej  weie 
brought  into  an  injamate  ;i:elation  to  the  Saviottr;  were  of  one 
accord,  animated  bj  futk  and  loye,  and  prepared  to  meet  triala 

'^There  was  no  coUation  of  extiaoi^dinarj  gifts  of  the  Spirit 
attending  the  baptism  of  icAax.  But  in  the  primitiiye  Ohnroh 
Christian  baptism  was  nauaUy  honored  by  sneh  cammunications 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  Hence  John  h&nself  dr^  this  line  of  marked 
distinction :  '  I  indeed  baptisse  with  water,  bat  he  shall  baptize  you 
with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  with  fire.'  Hence  the  rite  introduced  by 
John  has,  for  distinddoa's  sake,  ^ome  explanatory  phrase  or  epi- 
thet added  to  it  in  the  New  Testament." 

7.  Among  these  arguments  let  those  which  we  have  before 
introduced  be  placed,  that  no  provisum  was  made  for  perpetuating 
the  bi^tism  of  John;  which  wo^ld  hate  been  done,  surely,  had  it 
been  a  standinj^  ordinance  or  sacrament  of  the  New  Coyenant. 
John's  baptism  ceased  with  his  deaths  thongh  his  doctrine  did  not 
Who  baptized  after  John  was  beheaded?  No  one.  Of  the  tem- 
porary baptizing  of  our  Lord's  disciples^  I  shall  speak  hereafter. 
Again: 

8.  The  apostles  rAoftixei  at  Jerusalem  and  in  Judea,  those 
who  had  been  baptized  by  John,  when,  after  and  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost,  any  of  them  embraced  by  &iih  .Christ  crucified  as  their 
Saviour. 

How  many  had  John  baptized  ?  An  innumerable  multitude  of 
the  Jews.  Mark  the  words :  '*  Then  went  out  to  him,  Jerusalem," 
that  is,  the  greater  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  city,  '^and  oS 
JvdeOy  and  all  the  coast  round  about  Jordan,  and  were  baptized  in 
Jordan,  confessing  their  sins."  It  was  quite  fiu hionable  to  raceiTe 
John's  baptism.  Every  body  was  delighted  to  hear  that  the  Mes- 
siah was  to  appear;  all  were  ready  to  profess  that  they  had  need 
of  him,  and  accordingly  offered  themselves  for  this  baptism,  with- 
out knowing  the  particular  character  and  circumstances  under 
which  that  Messiah  should  appear,  and  not  expecting  to  find  hixn 
in  the  humble  form  of  a  servant,  prepared  to  die  on  the  cross. 
For,  '^  when  he  came  to  his  own,"  (and  among  the  Jews  the  bap- 
tized by  John  might,  as  a  people  prepared  for  the  Lord,  be  em- 
phatically called  his  own,)  ''  his  own  received  him  not" 

26 
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Admitting  now  that  yast  multitades  of  the  Jews  were  baptized 
by  John,  when  the  Spirit  under  the  miniBtry  of  the  apostlefl 
was  poured  out  and  thousands  were  converted,  did  these  thonsands 
comprehend  none  of  the  former  ?  This  will  not  be  believed : 
many  whom  John  baptized  were  now  converted,  yet  not  one  of 
them  was  excluded  from  Christian  baptism  by  the  consideration 
that  they  had  already  been  baptized.  They  were  all  baptized:  if 
they  were  not,  exceptions  wotdd  have  been  recorded  in  jB»vor  of 
John's  baptism,  but  that  baptism  is  not  once  mentioned. 

But  we  have  proof  of  the  re-haptiam  of  those  who  had  been 
baptized  by  John,  and  this  proof  is  decisive.  It  is  recorded  in 
Acts  xix.,  in  these  words:  '^And  it  came  to  pass  that  while 
Apollos  was  at  Corinth,  Paul  having  passed  through  the  upper 
coasts,  came  to  Ephesus;  and  finding  certain  disciples,  he  said 
unto  them,  Have  ye  received  the  Holy  Ghost  since  ye  believed? 
And  they  said  unto  him.  We  have  not  so  much  as  heard  whether 
there  be  any  Holy  Ghost  And  he  said  unto  them,  Unto  what 
then  were  ye  baptized?  And  they  said,  Unto  John's  baptism. 
Then  said  Paul,  John  verily  baptized  with  the  baptism  of  repent- 
ance, saying  unto  the  people,  that  they  should  believe  on  him 
who  should  come  after  him,  that  is,  on  Christ  Jesus.  When  they 
heard  this,  they  were  baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jestis : 
and  when  Paul  laid  his  hands  upon  them,  the  Holy  Ghost  came 
on  them ;  and  they  spake  with  tongues  and  prophesied.  And  all 
the  men  were  about  twelve." 

Our  argument  from  this  record  is  simply  this : 

(1.)  That  the  narrative  throughout  uses  the  words  "  baptism  and 
baptized"  in  one  sense^  to  signify  certain  rites  performed;  and 
that  to  understand  those  words  to  mean,  in  one  verse,  "actual 
immersion  into  water,"  or  the  actual  administration  of  the  sacra- 
ment of  baptism,  and  in  another,  to  signify,  not  actual  baptism, 
but  a  baptiam  by  amairudionj  is  to  put  a  forced  and  unnatural  sense 
upon  the  words,  especially  when  the  numerous  arguments  which 
we  have  stated  clearly  show,  that  the  baptism  of  John  was  an 
institute  distinct  from  the  baptism  administered  by  the  apostles 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 

(2.)  Again,  that  the  whole  narrative  shows,  that  Paul  considers 
John's  baptism  as  being  defective  under  the  gospel  dispensation, 
and  that  he  contrasts  it  with  another  baptism.    If  John's  baptism 
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was  the  same  as  ChriBtian  baptism,  Paul  would  have  asked,  Have 
je  been  baptized  ?  but,  be  knew  that  there  had  been  a  baptum 
administered  which  was  not  Christian  baptism,  and  not  accompanied 
with  the  same  effects. 

(8.)  Onoe. again:  The  narratlTe  says,  '^When  they  heard  this.'' 
What  did  thej  hear?  That  John's  baptism  was  that  which  was 
'merely  preparative,  and  not  attended  with  the  communications  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  Then  they  w«re  "  baptized."  How  ?  If  not  with 
water  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  it  must  follow  of  course, 
that  they  still  received  no  other  water  baptism  than  John's  baptism. 
And  if  the  question  had  been  proposed  to  them  again,  ^'  Unto 
what  then  were  ye  baptized  with  water?"  they  would  be  obliged 
to  answer  as  truth  required,  ''Unto  John's  baptism;"  for  in  such 
case  they  never,  had  received  any  other  water  baptism  than  John's. 
But  this  is  contradicted  by  the  whole  tenor  of  the  history. 

This  sense,  which  is  the  obvious  one  and  corresponding  with  all 
that  transpired  after  the  day  of  Pentecost,  certain  Baptist  writers 
violently  oppose.  To  exhibit  all  the  £eu^ts  in  Ihis  controversy,  let 
us  read  deliberately  firom  the  28d  verse  of  the  18th  chapter  of  Acts. 

Before  this  history  begins,  you  will  find  that  the  apostle  Ptol 
had  performed  two  journeys  in  the  gospel  service,  wherein  he  had 
been  blessed  with  much  fruit  of  his  ministry. 

His  ^r«£  journey,  undertaken  with  Barnabas,  (Acts  xiii.  14,)  was 
over  Seleucia  to  Cyprus,  in  Pamphilia,  in  Pisidia,  Iconia  to 
Lystra  and  Derbe,  whence  he  returned  through  Attalia  to  Antioch. 

His  second  journey,  accompanied  by  Silas,  was  through  Syria 
and  Gilicia,  (Acts  xv.,)  to  Derbe  and  Lystra,  into  Phrygia,  Galatia; 
then  loosing  from  Troas,  (Acts  xvi,)  he  travelled  into  Macedonia 
and  Greece,  to  Antioch  again. 

At  Antioch,  where  the  Christian  Church  was  large,  Paul  re- 
mained a  little  less  than  a  year.  He  then  leaves  this  city  and 
enters  upon  his 

Third  gospel  missionary  tour.  Of  this  journey,  the  accotmt 
begins.  Acts  xviii.  23.  Paul  passed  through  Syria  and  CUicia, 
Cappadocia,  Lycaonia,  to  Derbe  and  Lystra  in  Gilatia,  and  thence 
into  Phrygia.  While  the  apostle  was  thus  employed  in  parts 
of  Asia,  an  occurrence  took  place  at  Ephesus  and  Corinth,  which 
Luke  particularly  narrates : 

Acts  xviiL  24:  ''And  a  certain  Jew  named  ApoUos,  bom  at 
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^  jyexandrift^  an  eloqomt  man  axtd  Bii^ly  in  ibe  Sdriptures,  came 

i^Ephefius." 

The  none  of  thit  Jew  was  ^ApoUos.^'  ' LMMen  tbiiikar  tbis 
name  is  of  Ghreek  origin,  and  signifles  a  deetroyen  It  is  more 
piobabfy  of  Hi6bi0w  deri^atioii,  xhm^  lendezed  perliaps  *b j  Horace 

.'  ^^pdia/'  which  s^nifieB  daiknen^*  adrersity  or  sorrow.  •  Be  was 
however  not  the  '^Apoilos  "  spoken  of  in  Bom;  zvi.  10« 
'   This  ApoUos  was  hern  at  Alexandmin  Egypt,  a  cky  btdh  by 

,  Alexander  IherGreaty  and  to  the  site  of  whioh  he  is  said  to  have 
been  diiectedby  a  dreazn ;  a  city  of  great  trade,  aad^distingnished 
bydtt  schools  and  by  the  institntion  ailed  Uava9i09^  Btrabo,  L 18. 

•  Strabo  als^  tostifies^  rthat  Borne  was  fall  of  AJexandriaiiB  and 
Tandans,  who  yree^  teadbers  and  promoted  learning. 

'  Alexandria  oontained  a  ^great  nmnbar  of  Jews.  Philo  the  Jew 
was  an  Alexandrian^    And  in  consequence  of  the  great  mnltittade 

I  of  Jews  residing  in  that  en^xmrnn  of  Egypt,  we  cannot  be  sur- 
prised to  fixfd  liiat  it  was  the  birfihplace  <^  Apollos. 
This  man,  bom^^  at  Alexandria,  was,  eloquent  in  i^eeoh,  ^^avd|pa 

.  Aoy^em  V  not  merely  a  man  foil'  of  words  and  capable  of  arranging 

'  them  in  utterance,  but  one  well  instructed  and  who  e<mld  speak 
well  on  Tarious  subjects,  from  a  nmid  well  stoied  witdi  knowled^. 
The  Ethiopian  rersion  says,  '^  a  wise  and  prudent  man."  Hesy- 
chiud  sayS}  *^Aoyif"  is  as  much  ts  "*  tjjt  i^rrop^or  cfinsipog  m 

.  iTM^wfiepo^^^  sldHed  in  history,  learned.  The  Lexicon  of  Gonsfaan- 
line  titaslates  -die  word  by"  ^  eloquens,  prudens,  docttts,  Terbosua" 
"  Af^io?-'^  is  also  used  by  the  Greeks  to  signify  a  "prophet^"  an 

'  experienced  e^tpoonder  of  divine  oracles ;  in  which  sense  that 
Vohl  might  here  be  undetstood,  for  it  is  added  that  Apollos  was 
also  ^'  771^%  in  the  Scriptures.^*    The  Old  Testament  writings  are 

■  called,  the  Scriptures.  (2  Tim.  uL  15 ;  Actai  xyii.  2, 11.)  Apollos  had 
read  them  much;  he  understood  them,  could  expound  them  well, 
and  instruct  others.    For  this  work,  Apollos  was  qtialified  by  his 

'education^  reading, 'and  the  instructions  given  to  his  sanctified 
mind  by  the  disciples  of  John. 

Now  this  pious  and  eloquent  man  "came  to  Ephesus,"  at  the 
time  thei  apostle  Paul  was  tr&velling  "in  Galatia  and  Phrygia.'* 
He  came  to  Ephesus,  to  instruct  the  Jews  in  divine  things,  while 
perhaps  he  had  friends  there  whom  he  desired  to  visit,  or  some 
business  which' he  was  called  to  transact,  but  principally  to  teach 


correct  dootriBe  ieq)Qciapg;  tiiie  opifiipg  Me^fflah,    C^rtaiii  it  is, 
between  the  cities  of  Alexandria  and  Ephesua  there  was  mucb. 
commerce  and  friendship.^   Qordiaa  Imp.  has  inscribed  upon  a 
coin,  '^£^ia>v  mI  A^0v6pe^n>  ifMyolor"  the  concord  of  the  £phe^, 
siaiis  and  Alexandrians^;  «Budia4fae  middle  of  it,  there  is  a.repre- 
sentation  of  the  haads  o£  Serapiiiand]>iaiia  united..  Serapis,  or 
Osiris,  had  a  splendid  temple  at  Alexandria.   Diana  wae  a  goddess : 
of  Egyptian  origbx,  (the  nuuxy'breaoted  Diana^)  and  the  protectress 
of  Ephesus.  . 

Acts  xyiiL  25:  -'This  man  was  instructed  in  the  wayof  the 
Lord:  and  being  fervent,  in  the  spirit,,  he  spake  and  taught  dili* 
gently,  the  things  oi  the  Lord,  knowing  only  tbcr  baptism  .of. 
John,"..;  ,     , 

ApoUoSj  we  are  here  told,  f  wasinetructedinthewayof  theLoxd*" 
''  The  way  of  ,the  Lord ; "  in  .some  MSS,  the  proper  sense  is  given, 
vi«:  "the  way  of  Christ;"  in  others,,  "the.  word  of  the  Lord," 
that  is,  the  gospel,  doctrine  .which  teach^  the  way  of  salvation,  as . 
Moses  and  the  prophets  had  revealed  it,  and  as.  John  the  Baptist 
in  particular  had  more  clearly  taught  iU  (Ps.  xviiL  $1 ;  IxxxvL 
U ;  Isa.  xlt  3 ;  liCa}.  ii.  6.) 

In  this  way  or  doctrine^.or  revelation  of  the  Saviour,  Apqllos 
"was  well:  instructed  "by  the  disciples  of  John,  who  were  nu-.. 
merous,  (Mark  i^ 4,  5;)  and  who,  moving  in  various  countries  in 
Ju^ea,  'Sgypt,  etc.,  sought  to  instruct  others.  These  disciples  did 
not  kxxow  Jesus  of  JlSfa^eth  .to  .bother  Chnst ;  they  had  not  heai^d 
him  preach,  nor  ^cieu  the  miracle,  he  wrought ;  .they:  had  not  heard 
of  .his^  death,  ^resurrection  and  aspension,  nor  of  the  outpouriogs 
of  his  Spirit  on  the  day.of  P^tpcojst...  But  what^.they  knew  pf  a. 
Saviour  fi^Jiarid^  and  fme,  who.  should  redeem  sinners  by  his  bloody  they 
taught  to  others;  so  that  by  their  means  "the  way  of  the  Lord" 
was  somewhat  prepared  among  distant  nations. 

It  was  probably  in  Egypt,  and  by  some  of  the  first  disciples  of 
John,  that  ApoUos  was  instructed  in  the  "  way  of  the  Lord,"  of 
which  he  became  a  preacher. 

Dorotheus,  Bishop  of  Tyre,  errs,  who  counts  Apollos  one  of  the 
seventy  disciples ;  and  others,  equally  without  authority,  say  that 
he  was  a  disciple,  of  the  evangelist  Mark.  In  trying  to  dissemi- 
nate that  portion  of  divine  truth  with  which  he  was  acquainted, 
Apollos  was  "fervent  in  spirit,"  zealous  and  laborious;  acting 
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under  the  impression  tliat  no  event  was  so  important  as  that  of 
the  coming  of  the  Saviour,  and  that  it  concerned  the  Jews  espe- 
cially to  lay  aside  their  wrong  notions  of  the  Messiah,  and  to  pre- 
pare as  lost  sinnerS;  to  receive  One  who  should  come  to  seek  and 
to  save  that  which  was  lost.  He  therefore  ^'  spake  and  taught 
diligently  the  things  of  the  Lord."  The  fire  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
burned  in  his  soul ;  his  tongue  was  employed  on  no  common  sub- 
jects ;  for  he  taught  the  things  of  the  Lord :  truths  relating  to  the 
Saviour,  as  coming  and  about  to  appear ;  his  exalted  office,  the 
end  of  his  coming  inXp  this  world,  and  the  spiritual  kingdom  that 
he  should  set  up.  On  these  subjects,  he  spoke  from  the  ancient 
prophecies  eloquently,  and  ^'taught,  cMpt/Bdic,"  diligently  and 
thoroughly,  (Matt.  zi.  8 ;  Luke  i.  8,)  so  that  he  entered  into  the 
marrow  of  his  subject,  and  communicated  instruction  with  abihty. 
But  yet  he  knew  little  of  what  had  transpired  in  Judea  and  at 
Jerusalem  within  a  few  years  past,  and  of  the  accomplishment  of 
the  ancient  prophecies  in  the  life,  death,  resurrection  and  ascension 
of  Jesus  of  Nazareth :  for, 

Apollos  "  knew  only  the  baptism  of  Jokn.^^  The  baptism  of 
John  is  here  put  for  that  doctrine  concerning  the  Saviour  which 
John  taught,  and  which  he  required  those  to  receive  whom  he 
baptized.  Now,  that  very  doctrine  shows  that  John's  ministry  and 
baptism  were  merely  preparative.  Apollos  knew  what  John  had 
testified  concerning  the  Saviour  about  to  manifest  himsel£  But 
while  he  knew  that  John's  testimony  accorded  with  the  prophe- 
cies, and  taught  what  he  knew,  he  was  a  man  who  beheld  but  the 
first  dawn  of  the  morning;  he  had  not  seen  the  sun  rising  above 
the  horizon,  for  **he  knew  only  the  baptism  of  John." 

The  subject  will  be  pursued  in  the  next  succeeding  lecture. 


LECTURE    XXII. 


HOLT  BAFrmX— THB  SUBnOT  oonthtukd. 
^oHira  BAnnm,  and  thi  bapiibm  ADmimTBBjn)  bt  obbbto  diboipuN) 

XEMPOBAXT. 

We  have  said,  that  "  ApolloB  knew  only  the  baptism  of  John;" 
and  we  are  expressly  told  by  the  sacred  historian,  that  this  bap- 
tism and  the  doctrine  connected  with  it,  left  this  man  and  his 
associate  disciples  ignorant  that  "  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  Christ," 
and  of  conrse  ignorant  that  the  Lord  Jesus  had  suffered,  died,  rose 
again  and  ascended  into  heaven,  and  sent  forth  his  apostles  to 
erect  among  the  nations  the  kingdom  of  his  grace. 

And  let  me  ask,  can  that  ordinance  be  the  baptism  of  Christ, 
which  leaves  the  bi^tized  entirely  ignorant  that  God  was  *' mani- 
fest in  the  flesh"  in  the  person  of  Jesus,  the  son  of  Mary;  entirely 
ignorant  of  what  he  did  to  procure  our  redemption,  and  of  the 
establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  in  this  worid?  No;  the 
baptism  of  John  may  be  the  institute  of  some  other  dispensation, 
but  it  cannot  be  a  sacrament  of  the  New  Covenant. 

While  in  this  state  of  ignorance  of  the  most  important  facts, 
Apollos  was  still  looking  for  'Hhe  coming  of  the  Messiah:"  nor 
will  it  appear  strange  to  us,  that  he  was  thus  unacquainted  with 
events  calculated  to  awaken  the  deepest  interest  in  the  hearts  of 
all  who  waited  for  the  consolation  of  Israel,  when  we  reflect  that 
if  he  had  heard  John  himself,  and  received  his  baptism  at  Jordan 
he  must  have  removed  from  Judea  before  John  saw  Jesus  coming 
to  him,  as  we  read,  John  i  29;  or  that  if  it  was  at  Alexandria  that 
Apollos  was  instructed  by  some  of  John's  disciples,  which  is  more 
probable,  those  disciples  must  have  left  Judea  before  the  Lord 
Jesus  manifested  himself  openly  to  the  house  of  Israel. 
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There  were,  no  doubt,  alieadj  at  Alexandria,  at  the  time  that 
the  apostle  Paul  was  preaching,  those  persons  who  knew  more 
than  the  baptism  of  John,  and  who  cbuld  have  taught  the  way  of 
the  Lord  perfectly;  and  it  is  also  true,  that  at  that  time  no  one  re- 
ligiously inquisitiye  could  have  travelled  from  Alexandria  through 
the  Holy  Land  to  Asia  Minor,  without  hearing  some  important 
gospel  truths,  and  acquiring  more  knowledge  than  that  of  John's 
baptism.  But  we  do  not  know  that  ApoUos  remained  at  Alexan* 
dria,  or  that  he  came  by  land  to  Ephesus :  hence  he  did  not  hear 
those  additional  truths;  and  there  were  otiiers  in  a  similar  state 
of  ignorance,  as  appears  from  Acts  xix.,  who  had  not  been  &- 
Yored  with  opportunities  of  hearing  the  gospd  fully.  Certain  it 
is,  ApoUos  "knew  only  the  baptism  of  John,"  and  what  he  knew 
he  preached  to  the  Jews  at  Ephesus  in  the  synagogue^  with  aeal 
and  eloquence.  It  was  in  the  synagogue,  while  employed  in 
teaching  the  doctrine  of  John,  that  ApoUos  was  heard  by  AquUa 
andPriscilla. 

Acts  xviii.  26:  ''And  he  began  to  speak  boldly  in  the  synsr 
gogue :  whom,  when  Aquila  and  Prisdlla  had  heard,  they  took 
him  unto  them,  and  expounded  unto  him  the  way  of  God  more 
perfectly." 

Hearii:!^  ApoUos  in  the  synagogue,  Aquila  and  Piiscilla  soon 
aaeertained,  that  though  acquainted  with  the  goepd  in.prophecy^  he 
was  ign(»rant  of  the  gospel  in  its  JidfihnerU,  But  they  did  not 
Qorreet  hk  mistakes  as  to  &ot8  openly  in  the  synagogue.  They 
^'  iock  him  unto  them,  and  expounded  imto  him  the  way  of  God," 
which  he  already  knew  in  part,  ''more  perfectly:"  that  is  to  say, 
they  told  him  that  the  Saviour  had  come,  and  tixsX  Jesus  of  Naza* 
reth,  as  John  had  declared,  was  the  Christ;  that  he  had  exhibited 
his  wisdom  in  teaching,  his  power  in  working  miracles ;  that  he 
had  suffered  and  died  according  to  the  Scriptures,  risen  again, 
ascended  into  heaven;  that  he  had  poured  out  his  Spirit,  com* 
manded  his  gospel  to  be  preached  among  the  nations ;  that  he  had 
instituted  the  sacrament  of  baptism,  and  ordered  it  to  be  adminis- 
tered in  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost ;  that  thou- 
sands (c(»nprehending  many  of  the  disciples  of  John)  were  con- 
verted and  so  baptized  by  the  apostles. 

This  was  an  hour  rich  in  blessing  to  ApoUos ;  a  meeting  most 
happy  to  his  soul  with  weU-informed  Christians.    He  heard  their 
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disoouarse  with  delightdd  attention,  learned  much  in  a  abort  time, 
and  put  his  improyement  in  the  knowledge  of  the  m^teries  of 
the  glorious  gospel  now  unfolded,  to  immediate  public  use. 

We  are  not  told  that  Apollos  was  baptized,  or  that  he  preached 
at  Sphesus,  for  the  sacred  historian  studies  breyitj.  Much  is  left 
to  be  inferred  firom  what  the  apostles  did  at  Jerusalem,  from  that 
leryency  of  spirit  which  marked  the  character  of  this  eloquent 
man,  and  from  what  is  recorded  in  the  succeeding  chapter. 

We  know  that  Apollos  soon  set  out  with  Aquila  and  Priscilla 
for  Corinth,  to  strengthen  the  disciples  there,  as  Paul  was  now 
daily  expected  to  arrive  at  Ephesus.  Aquila  and  Priscilla  no 
doubt  told  him  with  wha£  success  Paul  had  preach^  at  Cbrinthj 
told  him  that  he  might  be  more  useful  in  that  city  than  elsewhere, 
and'persaaded himto  ga         . 

27th ^erse:  "And  when  he  was  disposed-  to  pass  into  Achaia, 
(of  which  Ckninth  was  the  chief  city,)  the  brethren  wrote,  (for  the 
primitive  churches  were  vigilant,  and  regulated  their  proceedings 
in  relation  to  foreigners,  in  the  absence  of  the  apostles^  by  written 
testimonials  or  certificates,)  exhorting  the  disciples  to  receive 
Apollos."  They  did  receive  him;  for,  *^  When  he  was  come,  he 
helped  them  much  who  had  bdiieved  through  grace."  But  he  did 
more  than  instruct  and  animate  believezs;  for,  (Acts  xnii  28,) 
<*He  mightily  convinced  the  Jews,  and  that -publicly,  (in  their 
synagogues,)  showing  by  the  Scriptures  that  Jesus  was  Ghiist" 
Apollos  at  Corinth  exerted  his  superior  talents  in  thereat  cause  in 
which  he  was  now  enlisted.  Wherever  an  opportunity  was  afforded, 
he  publicly  addressed  the  Jews,  calling  them  to  consider  the. 
ancient  prophecies  Qoncerning  the  Messiah,  and  to  behold  their 
aooomplishment  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  Nor  were -his  labors  ex- 
pended in  vain,  for  'ihe  mightily  convinced  the  Jews,"  so  that  no 
doubt  was  left  upon  their  minds:  ^^diaKarekeyxeoSai^ — he  exhib- 
ited unanswerable  arguments ;  confuted  them  when  they  attempted 
to  reply,  such  was  their  conviction.  The  subject  was,  that  Jesw 
foas  Christ;  Jesus,  who  was  crucified  at  Jerusalem,  and  preached 
by  his  apostles.  He  proved  that  this  Jesus  was  the  long-expected 
Messiah,  from  the  fulfilment  of  the  and^it  prophecies  in  the  time 
of  his  coming,  birth,  descent,  person,  life,  wcoks,  sufferings  and 
glory. 

Many  were  convinced.    This  fiict  we  learn  from  the  reproving 
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language  of  Paul :  for,  among  the  numerous  converts,  some  said, 
"I  am  of  Paul,"  others,  "I  am  of  ApoUos,"  (1  Cor.  iii.  4-9.)  From 
Corinth  the  eloquent  Apollos  travelled  to  other  places.  (1  Cor. 
xvL  12.)  From  Titus  iii  18,  we  learn  that  he  went  to  Crete; 
whence,  Jerome  thinks,  he  afterwards  returned  with  Titus  to  Co- 
rinth. But  one  writer  makes  him  the  bishop  of  Corinth,  and 
another  the  bishop  of  Caesarea — ^altogether  uncertain.  -We  know 
that  he  was  an  eminent  man  and  faithful  minister  of  Christ: 
where  he  ended  his  days  we  know  not 

Exposition  op  Acts,  Chapteb  ytx. 

We  now  open  the  nineteenth  chapter,  in  which  the  acts  of  the 
apostle  Paul  while  at  Ephesus  are  recorded.  Verse  1 :  *' And  it 
came  to  pass,  that  while  Apollos  was  at  Corinth,  Paul,  having 
passed  through  the  upper  coasts,  came  to  Ephesus."  Paul  had  vis- 
ited and  strengthened  the  disciples  in  Gtdatia  and  Phr jgia,  and  now 
passes  through  the  northern  or  upper  coasts,  "to  avGnsfAxa  fdpri,^ 
of  Asia  Minor  along  the  uffigean  sea,  as  Bithynia,  Mysia,  Phrygia, 
and  Lydia,  (see  1  Mace.  iii.  37 ;  vi  1 ;  2  Mace.  i.  28-25,)  called  the 
upper  lands  and  provinces.  Prom  these  provinces,  Paul  "  came  to 
Ephesus,"  as  he  had  promised,  to  the  joy  of  the  brethren.  In  Eph- 
esus, he  determined  to  stay  a  longer  time  to  advance  the  cause  of 
gospel  truth,  by  preaching  to  the  Gentiles,  whom  he  had  not  yet 
addressed,  and  who  were  usually  in  great  numbers  congregated  at 
Ephesus,  a  commercial  and  literary  city,  from  every  part  of  the 
world. 

Now  at  Ephesus,  where  Christians  existed,  the  apostle  found 
"  certain  disciples."  They  were,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  by  the 
usual  profession  of  faith,  the  disciples  of  Christ,  but  disciples  in  a 
certain  degree.    This  Paul  ascertained,  as  we  shall  see  from 

Verse  2:  "He  said  unto  them.  Have  ye  received  the  Holy 
Ghost  since  ye  believed?"  These  disciples  "believed:"  what  did 
they  believe?  We  answer,  the  word  of  the  Lord  communicated 
by  the  ancient  prophets,  and  the  testimony  of  John  the  Baptist.  AH 
this  received  with  the  heart,  constituted  them  pardoned  sinners; 
but  as  it  was  true  that  new  revelations  had  been  made  since  John 
preached,  revelations  of  vast  moment,  so  ihelelief  of  Oiese  important 
tnUhs  was  required  to  an  admission  to  Christian  baptism. 
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What  doctrine  Jolm  the  Baptist  taught,  how  much  his  disciples 
knew,  we  have  before  stated.  "Sow^  as  those  who  knew,  like  Apol- 
los,  John's  baptism,  these  twelye  disciples  were  known  to  the 
Christians  at  Ephesus,  who,  telling  the  apostle  Paul  that  thej  were 
in  a  state  to  hear  and  believe  the  gospel,  he  addressed  them  for  Ibo 
purpose  of  leading  them  to  the  knowledge  of  the  "  truth  as  it  i$  in 
Jesusy^  and  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  consolations  of  the  gospel  and 
of  the  extraordinary  gifts  of  the  Spirit  He  therefore  asked 
them,  Have  ye  received  the  Holy  Ghost?  "And  they  said  unto 
him.  We  have  not  so  much  as  heard  whether  there  be  any  Holy 
Ghost."    These  words  require  some  explanation.    We  remark : 

The  Holy  Spirit  or  Holy  Ghost  is  the  third  Person  in  the  God- 
head. His  existence  and  operations  were  early  revealed.  The 
ancient  Scriptures  speak  much  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  ismcient 
saints  sang  of  his  power  in  the  Church.  All  the  disciples  of  John 
knew  that  there  was  a  Holy  Ghost  He  told  them  that  the  Messiah 
"should  baptize  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire." 

But  let  it  be  observed,  that  theliame  of  Holy  Ghost  is  in  many 
passages  used  for  his  operations  and  gifts,  both  ordinary  and  ex- 
traordinary. Thus,  John  vii.  89 :  "  The  Holy  Ghost  was  not  yet 
given."  Surely  the  Holy  Ghost  in  his  ordinary  operations  had 
Icmg  been  given  to  all  the  renewed,  and  also  sometimes  in  his  ex- 
traordinary gifts  to  the  prophets  of  old,  to  Bezaleel  and  Aholiab,  etc. ; 
but  there  was  to  be  an  extraordinary  oom;mumcation  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  after  Christ  rose  firom  the  dead,  as  an  illustrious  evidence 
of  his  Messiahship,  and  extraordinary  gift»  were  to  be  imparted. 
Now  these  gifts  and  operations,  which  in  John  vii.  are  called  "  the 
Holy  Ghost,"  wore  not  yet  given,  "because  that  Jesus  was  not 
yet  glorified." 

Now,  when  the  apostle  Paul  asked  those  disciples  of  John,  "  Have 
ye  received  the  Holy  Ghost  since  ye  believed?"  and  they  replied, 
"  We  have  not  so  much  as  heard  whether  there  be  any  Holy 
Ghost,"  it  is  obvious  that  the  words  "  Holy  Ghost "  have  the  same 
meaning  as  in  John  vii. — referring,  not  to  the  person  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  nor  to  his  ordinary  operations  in  grace  and  redemption,  but 
to  his  miraculous  gifts  and  extraordinary  operations.  The  sense 
of  Paul's  question  is,  "  Have  ye  received  the  Holy  Ghost  in  his 
extraordinary  communications  or  gifts,  since  ye  believed  ?"  For, 
it  is  well  known  that  such  communications  were  made  after  the 
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dxj  of  Penteoofity  wad  usually  after  the  oonvertaiLad  > jnet  leoeived 
GhristiaDi  b^qptisxa. 

:  The  anawer  of  those  dkcipIeB  OQrreqH>Ddad  with  the.  Mme  of  the 
qnestioa :  M  We  h&ye  not  ao  much  as  beard  whether  theie  be  aoj 
egiraordinajiy  and. TniriKaiTeiis  operatioBa  of  the  Solj  Spirit^. or 
whether  the  Holj  Ghost  be  given  dn  aaj.  extraoidioaij  cx>x&miiiiL- 
oaiioiia^"  That  such  is  the. only  aenae  whidhi  the  words  in  their 
QMUiection  admit  o^  ifi^evident)  flist,  £x>m  the^  &ot  that  theaa 
tavelTQifiersons.  wero  .regarded  as  pious,  by  ^the  brethren.  Secondy 
fifom:  tile  >faet  -tluub  the  ;apoBtle  Paul,  aoeonnted  .them  anceve  rbe^ 
lievers  ao  isir  as  they-had  heaj?d  die  Word  of  God^  ^Had  the  apoa^ 
tie  oonsidered  them  tx>  be  impenitent^  unconyerted:  and  uxLbelievingr 
sinners,  he  would  have  ealled  daem  to  rep^tanoe  and  to  £ttth ;  he 
would  hate  instructed  them  in  the  doctrine  of;  the  Holy  Ghost  in 
hiSiordinaTy  (operations  to  produce  fSuth  and  rq)entance,  and  not 
have  spoken  to  them  of  John's  baptism.  Third,  froan  the  hiaX  that 
when  they  heard  that  Jesus  was  the  Christ,  he  was  instantly  ^m^ 
braced  as  Iheir  Saviour,  and  they  were  immediately  baptiaed  inlhe 
name  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 

UndeiBtanding  then  that  these  disciples  had  baevi  baptised  be- 
fore^ bntihad not  leoeived  any  of  the  extraordinary  gifts  of. the 
Hxdy  Ghost,  the  apostle  asked, 

YeiseS':  "And  he  said  unto  them.  Unto  what  then  wero/. ye 
baptized?"  Unto  what  profession  of  &ith  then  wa(e  ye  baptized? 
^  And  they  said,  Unto  John's  baptism."  This  answer  iwtantly 
ekplained  the  whole  matter;  for  the  apostle  knew  that  ao  ez;tra- 
ordinary  communications  of  the  Holy  Ohost  attended  John/s  bap- 
tism, as  it  did  not  belong  to  tiie  new  dispensation.  The  nacratiye 
proceeds, 

Ybrse  4 :  "  Then  said  Paul,  John  veaily  baptized  with  the  baptism 
of  r^entaace,'  saying  unto  tiie  people,"  not  that  they  now  beUeved 
in  the  Lord  Jesus,  for  ikejdid  notknow  that  Jsmstoaa  the  Christy 
and  iher^bre  tsouMnoibe  bitptmdm  Ae  name 0/  the  Lord  Jisae^;  but, 
*'  that  they  diould  believe  in  him  who  should  oome  after  him,  that 
is,"  says  Paul,  ^<on  Christ  Jesus,"  who  did  come  after  him:  «&r 
John  himself  had  long  been  baptizing  before  hehimadf  knew  that 
Jesus  ;was  the  Christy  and  therefore  he  could  not  call  on  the  peo* 
pie  whom  he  baptized,  ^^to  believe  en  Christ  Jesus  ;^^  and  many 
baptized  by  John  had  returned  home,  some  to  distant  countriee^ 
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kaid^t7er6  "M^^jpeM^^at  Joicbm^  wlien  John  by  ^pemal  levektioii 
from  Ood  pointed  to  JeffOB  and  sidd, '  ^  Behold  the  Lamb  of  Ood  "  eta ; 
ttid  cMBcqiMntly/ <  like  ApoBos  and  these  twehre  disciples  at 
Ephesosj  they  did  lAot  know  that  Jesus  was  the  Christ,  and  cotdd 
not  believe  on  Chtist  Jesns^  any  mors  tham  the  heathai  can  who 
never  heard' of  his  name. 

*  Biit  now  titfoi:%b  tike  preaching  of  Paol,  tiiese  tw^ye  heard  that 
^*@hrist  Jesns^"  that  cmcifled  one,  that  risen  one,  who  had  '^fin« 
iA»di  the  work  wfaieh  the  Father:  had  given  himr*4K>  nioj' and  been 
received  np  into  glory,  until  liie  times  of  (he  restttation  of  all 
things,"  was  that  Savionr  who  came  after  John,  and  on  whom  John 
exhorted  them  to  believe. 

'  Yotae  6:  And  tfarotigh  grace  given,  these  twelve  persons,  ^wlmi 
they  heard  this  "  gospel  preached  by  Paul,  of  which  instm^tive 
preaching  but  a  little  is  here  recorded,  as  the  substan^se  might  be 
eaa9y  gathered  from  the  context — I  say^  when  those  disciples 
heard  this,  '^  they  were  baptised  in  the  mUne  of  the  Lord  Jesus." 
'  'thb  historian  does  ■  not  say  tha^t  diese  persons  were  baptissed  hy 
Paul,  for  this  apostle  tells  us  that  he  seldom  administered  the 
(^linance  of  bc^tismi  But  whether  baptifRn  on  this  occasion  was 
admintstered  by  Paul,  or  by  some  of  his  ife&ow-laborers,  certain  it 
is,  those  twelve  disciples  who  had  been-  baptized  by  John,  were 
now  baptised  with  water  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  Nor . 
Was  this  a  ra&e^ptsm,  for  the  ordinances  were  distinct:  though 
water  was  used,  yet  these  believers  were  nfow  for  the  first  time 
'^baptized  in  the  name  Of  the  Lord  Jesus,"  and  united  to  the  visible 
Church  of  Christ. 

It  is  then  denied  that  these  persans  were,  at  the  time  Paul  con* 
ferred  with  them,  haptued  aX  aU.  And  how  is  the  plain  historical 
fact  attempted  to  be  set  aside,  by  those  Who  wish  to  make  out 
John's  baptism  h  be  the  same  with  the  New  Testament  baj)tism  ? 
In  this  strange  way :  They  say  that  the  fifth  verse  does  not  belong 
to  the  history  of  the  twelve  disciples,  and  are  not  the  words  of 
Luke,  but  the  words  of  the  apostle  Paul,  and  designed  by  him  to 
describe  what  occurred  at  John's  baptism ;  and  therefore  to  be 
understood  as  if  it  were  said,  ^^  John  said  unto  the  people,  that 
they  should  believe  in  him  who  should  come  after  him ;  that  is, 
on  Christ  Jesus  f  and  when  they,  the  people  collected  at  Jordan 
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seyeral  years  before,  heard  this  preaching  of  John,  they  the  people 
were  baptized  by  John  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 

Against  this  hard-sought  construction  many  arguments  may  be 
brought,  but  I  shall  content  myself  with  a  few ;  premising, 

First  That  the  misinterpretation  originates  in  representing  the 
concluding  part  of  the  fourth  verse,  containing  these  words,  "  that  is, 
on  Christ  Jesus,"  to  be  the  language  of  John  the  Baptist;  whereas 
they  are  evidently  the  words  of  the  apostle  Paul,  designating  who 
he  was  who  came  after  John,  namely,  Christ  Jesus;  for  John 
baptized  many  thousands,  before  he  knew,  as  we  have  before  ob- 
served, that  Jesus  was  the  Christ :  hence  he  could  not  have  exhorted 
the  people  "to  believe  on  Christ  Jesus;"  and  hence  we  find  also 
that  ApoUos  and  other  disciples  of  John  did  not  know  that  Jesus 
was  Christ.    But, 

Secondly.  That  exposition  rests  upon  two  fiJse  &cts : 

1.  That  John  said  unto  the  people  at  Jordan,  that  they  should 
believe  on  Christ  Jesus ;  which  he  did  not  and  could  not  do.  He 
said  no  more  on  this  point,  than  that  the  people  should  "  believe 
on  him  who  should  come  after  him." 

2.  That  he  baptized  the  people  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 
This'  he  never  did,  and,  for  the  reasons  above  given,  he  could  not 
do.  The  disciples  of  John  were  not  baptized  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
of  Nazareth.  It  is  absurd  to  think  so  for  a  moment ;  and  su^h  an 
idea  is  contradicted  by  all  the  &cts  recorded  respecting  the  minis- 
try and  baptism  of  John. 

It  will  not  be  denied  by  any,  that  by  "  Christ  Jesus,"  no  other 
is  meant  than  Jesus  the  son  of  Mary,  according  to  the  flesh.  Now 
let  us  imagine  for  a  moment  that  John  baptized  in  the  name  of 
this  person,  this  Jesus  of  Nazareth;  what  would  have  been  the 
result  ?    We  answer : 

(1.)  That  Christ  would  have  been  known,  and  there  could  have 
been  no  inquiry  who  he  was,  nor  any  question  proposed  to  John 
whether  he  himself  was  the  Christ. 

(2.)  It  would  have  been  foolish  in  the  Lord  Jesus  to  conceal  that 
he  was  the  Messiah ;  foolish  to  say  to  his  disciples,  "  Tell  no  man 
of  it,"  when  John  the  Baptist*  was  proclaiming  abroad,  every  lime 
he  baptized,  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  the  great  Messiah;  when 
every  body  must  have  known  it.    But  every  body  (not  even 
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John's  intimate  disciples)  neither  knew  nor  beliered  it ;  wbioih  is  a 
conclusive  proof  that  John  did  not  say  to  the  people,  that  "thej 
should  believe  on  Christ  Jesus,"  nor  baptise  in  the  name  of  Jesus. 

(8.)  If  John  had  baptized  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  so  many  thou- 
sands woidd  not  have  come  to  his  baptism.  This  is  evident  from 
all  the  gospel  histories,  and  from  the  temper  of  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple when  they  were  told  that  Jesus  claimed  to  be  the  Messiah. 

(4)  Add  to  which,  if  John,  baptizing,  told  the  people  to  believe 
on  Christ  Jesus,  he  could  not  say  that  they  should  believe  on  him 
who  should  come  ajier  him^  for  then  Christ  was  abeady  come.  But 
on  whom  did  Paul  lay  his  hands?  on  the  people  of  Judea?  No, 
but  on  the  very  persons  who  had  been  baptized  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord  Jesus.  This  is  the  natural  construction ;  every  other  is 
forced  and  contradictory  of  well-known  fects. 

We  conclude  then,  that  the  twelve  disciples  at  Ephesus  were 
(and  this  was  the  sentiment  of  all  the  Christian  fathers)  baptized 
with  Christian  baptism  after  they  had  received  the  baptism  of 
John ;  and  hence  it  is  plain  that  there  could  have  been  no  identic 
between  the  one  institute  and  the  other. 

But  we  shall  here  subjoin  two  additional  arguments  in  support 
of  our  doctrine,  viz : 

9.  John's  ministry  and  baptism  loere  limited  to  the  JewSj.  and  to 
the  land  of  their  fathers :  for  the  Gentiles  were  not  called.  Hence 
his  baptism  could  not  have  been  a  sacrament  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment Church,  etc. 

10.  The  Abrahamic  covenant,  of  which  the  new  economy  is  a 
more  fiill  dispensation,  included  infants.  But  John  did  not  baptize 
infants.  And  would  their  baptism  have  been  strange  to  the  Jews  ? 
By  no  means.  This  people  circumcised  every  day  male  infante; 
they  baptized  the  infimts  of  proselytes.  Why  then  did  not  John 
baptize  them  7  Because  his  ministry  and  baptism  had  a  special 
object  in  view.  They  were  merely  preparative;  and  as  such, 
infents  could  not  receive  them.  Adults  alone  could,  by  John's 
ministry,  be  prepared  for  the  coming  of  Christ,  who  was  ready  to 
be  revealed. 

I  have  done  with  the  arguments  which  prove  that  the  baptism 
of  John  was  not  the  baptism  of  Christ,  If  now  this  doctrine  be 
established,  that  there  is  no  identity  existing  between  the  baptism 
of  John  and  the  baptism  commanded  to  be  administered  by  the 
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Sawioviy  aljblioiigli  in  all  wcUar  hoftiaau  of  a  xeUgious  chaxacter  thexe 
must  ba  miuxj  points  of  nmilarit^i  then  we  are  led  to  infer  two 
.things  of  moment,  viz : 

(L)  That  the  baptiam  of  John  was  not  a  sacrament^  and.e^* 
.ciallj  that  it  was  not  a  sacrament  of  the  New  Testament  dispensa- 
tion and  Chnxch. 

(2.)  That  no  argument  can  be  drawn  &om  John's  baptism  to 
determine  aQ J  ^t  in  relation  to  Christian  baptism;  and  that  the 
pradice  of  John  in  baptizing,  whether  as  to  place,  subject,  mode, 
or  obligation,  can  be  no  authorUoMve  e^mple  to  the  Church  of 
Christ  in  administering  l^at  baptism  whick  was  instituted  bj  the 
Saviour  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  Church,  as  a  visible  sign  and 
ieal  of  the  everlasting  covenant 

Much  of  what  has  been  contended  for  by  the  enemies  of  in&nt 

baptism  pf  John.  But  these  deductions  are  imwairantable.  The 
Lord  Christ  himself  was  present  in  his  Churchy  and  it  belonged  to 
him  as  King  in  Zion  to  institute  in  person  the  sdcrammts  of  the 
New  Covenant,  which,  though  positive  institutes,  are  by  his  will 
to  be  standing  ordinances  of  grace,  and  binding  laws  of  his  king- 
dom. 

.  I  shall  close  this  lecture  with  a  fe^  remarks  on  t^  ioptum  t^AtcA 
our  Lord's  disciples^  by  his  order,  administered  before  his  resurrec- 
tion from  the  dead. 

The  record  of  this  &ct,  that  our  Lord  during  his  public  ministry 
ordered  his  disciples  to  baptize,  we  find  in  John  iiL  22,  etc. :  "After 
these  things  came  Jesus  and  his  disciples  into  the  land  of  Judea,  and 
there  he  tarried  with  them,  and  baptized.^^  Terse  28 :  ''And  John  also 
.Was  baptizing  ijdi  Enon,"etc.  Verse  25 :  "  Then  there  arose  a  question 
between  some  of  John's  disciples  and  the  Jews  about  purifying." 
Terse  26 :  "  And  they  came  unto  John  and  said  unto  him,  Babbi,  he 
that  was  with  thee  beyond  Jordan,  to  whom  thou  barest  witness, 
behold  the  same  baptizeth,  and  all  men  come  unto  him."  Also  in 
John  iv.  1, 2 :  "  When  therefore  the  Lord  knew  how  the  Pharisees 
had  heard  that  Jesus  made  and  baptized  more  disciples  than  John, 
(though  Jesus  himself  baptized  not,  but  his  disciples,)  he  left 
Judea  and  departed  again  into  Galilee."  Let  us  examine  these 
records. 

1.  "After  these  things,"  says  the  evangelist — ^that  is  to  say,  after 
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irhst  I»d  troai^ired  «lr'  JefcoMletn  at  the*  passdvelr,  (wiuch  was  the 
ftrs^  kept  bj  IJie'  Sayioisr  sftev  his  baptifim  and  ptiblic  mani&tf^ 
tstioii  of  hiitiiself  in  bis  pmphetioal  office,)  he  determined  to  let  his 
light  shine  upon  l&ethree  partd  of  the  H0I7  Land,  Judea,  Samaria^ 
askdGkdilee.  We  theorefbre  md  of  his  acts  in  Judea  in  John  iii ;  of 
those  in  Samaria,  iy.  42 ;  of  those  in  Ghilii^,  iv.  48-64.  At  the 
city,  therefore,  Jesud  did-  not  remain  long  after  the  passover;  but 
"  came  wilb  his  cUacipIes  into  the  land  of  Judea,  and  there  h^ 
tamed  wilb-  them  and  baptisied." 

Here  let  me  remark,  that  "Judea"  at  this  day  compnehended 
Ae  lands  of  Judah,  Benjamin,  Dan,  and  Simeon,  and  also  Philistia 
and  Idumea,  all  the  country  south  of  Samaria  and  Arabia  Petnsea, 
and*  extencted  in  some  directidns  beyond  Jordan.  (See  Matt  xix.  l.y 

2.  In  Judea,  and  not  far  from  Jordan,  our  Lord  "tarried  with 
his  disciples  "  a  considerable  time,  until  John  was  cast  into  prison, 
preaching  thei  Word' with  much  effect:  this  is  proved'  by  the  con- 
fluence of  people  to  his  baptism,  a  confluence  db  great  that  it 
excited  the  envy  of  tiie  disciples  of  John.  And  there  he  "  bap* 
tized,"  not  administering  the  ordinance  to  any  himself,  but  acting" 
by  his  disciples.  John  iv.  2 :  "For  Jesus  himself-  baptized  not) 
but  his  disciples;" 

8.  Now  this  baptismj  administered  there  by  the  disciples  of  ouf 
Lord,. we  contend,  was  not  die  sacrament  of  Holy  Baptism  after- 
wards instituted  by  the  risen  Sliviour  as  a  standing  ordinance  of 
the  New  Testament  Church,  but  a  baptism  like  Hiat  of  John, 
merdy  preparative^  administered  for  a  short  time,  and  to  those  who 
eonfiuBsed  their  sins  and  professed  to  look  for  the  Messiah  as  a 
spiritual  Saviour.    Our  arguments  are  the  following : 

(1.)  It  appears  that  the  fidth  required  in  John's  baptism  had  liot 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  for  its  objeci,  and  that  it  ivas  not  administered  in 
Ae name  of  the  Lord  Jesus;  for  if  it  had  been,  John's  di^iplecy 
would  have  regarded  Jesus  as  the  Saviour,  would  have  |elt 
themselves  bound  to  acknowledge  him  as  the  Messiah,  and  could 
not  have  spoken  and  acted  as  they  are  stated  to  have  done  in  John 
iiL,  and  could  not  have  been  surprised  "that  all  men  came  to 
him." 

Equally  obvious  is  it,  that  in  their  baptizing,  our  Lord's  disciples 
did  not  require  that  men  should  believe  that  he  was  the  Messiah: 
for  this  requirement  would  have  been  the  most  formal  and  sacred 

26 
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prodamation  of  that  &ct ;  wotild  have  settled  the  whole  matter  at 
once ;  would  have  made  a  great  noise  and  serious  commotion  among 
the  Jews.  But  this  supposition  is  contradicted  by  all  that  the  cyan* 
gelists  write  in  relation  to  the  people  knowing,  believing,  and  con- 
fessing  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  the  Christ  Our  Lord's  own 
words  and.  conduct  contradict  it. 

(2.)  So  Tnany  would  not  have  been  baptized  by  the  disciples  in 
Judea,  if  at  their  baptism^  they  had  known  and  acknowledged  (as 
is  required  of  adults  in  Christian  baptism)  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
was  the  Christ  No,  multitudes  would  have  hesitated ;  ^'  for  Jesus 
was  despised  and  rejected  by  the  Jews,  they  hid  their  faces  from 
him."  The  Pharisees  and  rulers  would  have  made  great  opposition. 
The  history  of  our  Lord's  life  would  have  been  very  different  fix>m 
what  it  is. 

(8.)  This  baptism  by  the  disciples,  like  that  of  John,  was  only  a 
temporary  observance ;  it  soon  ceased  to  be  observed ;  it  was  dis- 
continued with  that  of  John,  whereas,  had  it  been  a  sacrament  of 
the  covenant,  the  disciples  would  have  continued  to  baptize  wher- 
ever  their  Master  went  His  baptism,  from  their  increasing  num- 
ber in  various  places,  woxdd  have  been  often  mentioned ;  but  no 
reference  whatever  is  had  to  our  Saviour's  baptizing  after  John's 
death.  « 

(4.)  That  baptism  by  our  Lord's  disciples  could  not  belong  to  the 
New  Testament  dispensation  and  Church,  for  these  were  not  yet 
in  being.  Our  Lord  said,  '^  Bepent,  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is 
Qi  handJ^ 

(6.)  I  shall  but  add  that  our  Lord,  for  a  short  time,  directed  his 
disciples  to  baptize — 
.  if  To  aid  John  in  the  work  of  preparation ; 

it  To  prepare  the  minds  of  the  disciples  for  their  future  apos- 
tolic duties,  among  which  is  the  administration  of  Holy  Baptism, 
in  his  gospel  kingdom. 


LECTURE    XXIII. 


HOLT  BAPTISM— THE  SUBJECT  OONTUTUBD. 

« 

CHRISTIAN   BAPTISM, 

Having  disposed,  first,  of  tlie  baptism  of  the  Jewish  proselytes ; 
second,  of  the  baptism  of  John ;  and  third,  of  the  baptism  which  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  administered  for  a  short  time  by  the  hands  of  his 
disciples,  we  are  now  prepared  to  inquire  concerning  that  Holy 
Baptism  which  our  Saviour  instituted  after  his  resurrection,  which 
has  come  in  the  place  of  circumcision,  and  which  is  one  of  the  two 
sacraments  of  the  New  Testament  Church,  viz : 

Christian  Baptism. 

To  this  important  ordinance  and  holy  sacrament  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion  and  worship,  belong  three  things,  viz: 

I.  Its  Doctrine; 
^  n.  Its  History  ;  and 

m.  Its  Pastoral  Administration. 

The  last  article,  viz:  the  administration  of  baptism  by  the 
minister  of  the  Word,  is  that  alone  which  falls  under  the  head  of 
Pastoral  Theology :  but  as  the  proper  administration  of  the  holy 
sacraments  stands  inseparably  connected  with  their  doctrine^  I  shall 
in  the  first  place  briefly  discourse, 

L  Or  THE  Doctrine  of  Holy  Baptism. 

Many  truths  belong  to  the  doctrine  of  Baptism,  which  may 
be  classed  under, 

1.  Its  name ; 

2.  Its  Divine  institution ; 
8.  Its  visible  sign ; 

4  Thing  signified ; 
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5.  UnioiL  or  agreement  of  the  tiro; 

6.  Its  partakers ;  and 

7.  Its  end. 

1.  The  name. 

The  name  is  derived  from  the  Greek  language,  and  is  Bcriptnral, 
"/aotrrio^."    (Matt,  iii  7;  xxi  16;  Bom.  vi.  4.) 

The  verb  ^'/Sourri^/'  from  "/3a9TO4,"  i^  xuiedt  bj  the  inspired 
writers  in  reUtion  to  this  Christian  sacrament,  and  in  relation  to 
yarions  washings  with  water,  bo^h  religious  and  civil.  Hence  the 
noon  ^^  PanrX^ffif^^  as.  well  aa  the  verbs  fron^  which  it  is  derived, 
have  been  variously  applied  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  New  Tea* 
tnment 

FiBST.  LiteraMy. 

Spme  of  these  vai:^us  s^j^cations  of  those^  termsi  it  will  hers 
l)^:pi^oi)er  to  notice. 

1,  ThoQo^  tenns:  ^re  used  to  eispreas  literaUy^  and  for  dvil  and 
oerwionial  purposes,  the  cleansing  ^nd  purifying  of  human  bodies 
iind  articles  of!  domestic  u£fQ,  by  washing  them  with  water. 

(^,)  With  ijBspect;  to  human  bodies,  so  fiur  as  cleansing  them  hj 
dipping  or  immersing  them  in  water  in  espreseed  by  those  terms, 
there  is  no  dispute  whatever. 

(2.)  But  human  bodies  may  be  washed  without  being-  immened 
intot  tih^  wa^y  mi  such.  waaUng  is  also  called  "a  baptizing  of 
tiiem:"  ''For  the  Phariaees^.aiuiL  aU^  the  Jews,  encept  they  wadi 
(vaipuvrai)  their  hands,  eat  not,  holding  the  tradition  of  the  elders. 
When  they  come  from  the  market,  except  they  wash  Qkmri/^fjwTat) 
they  eat  not."  The  hands  are  washed  by  affiision  of  water  i^d  rab- 
1|pi^  them,  98  we  wash  other  articles.  To  suppose  that  "oZJ  the 
4i^W4:^  oq.  ooming  item  market  immersed  i}iek.  bodies,  when  they 
wmhed  or  baptized,  would  g^ve  much  water  and  a  bathing-room 
]|L  wepy.  fiui^y  and  in  every  city ;  but^  water  was  not  plenty  in  Ju* 
dea  through  the  year,  and  the  convenience  of  im9ieiw>n  daily  was 
denied  to  thousands  of  &}nilies.. 

(^.)  Ti^  the  appl]catiop,of  the  noun  ffanriofju^  in  Mark  vii,  to 
articles  of  domestic  use,  and  washing  without  immersion  must  be 
meant:  "And  many  other  things  there  be  which  they  have  re- 
ceived to  hold,  as  Ihe  washing  ifiaimaiiav^  the  baptisms)  of  cups, 
pots  and  brazen  vessels,  and  tables."  Now  cups  may  be  immersed 
into  water,  but  tables  or  oowhes  never  were. 
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(4.)  Nay,  those  tenns  are  imL  to  expicw  alflb  tiaie  $|ipikMieiL 
of  water  bj  aapcfsion  or  ^pfMUittg.  1  CcSr,  x.  1,  S:  '''Moriidl^ 
brethren,  I  would  ia<A  that  jre  should  be  igaoniit  how  tiiitt  idl  e«r 
fikthers  were  uader  tiie  doud,  and  "all  passed  dbcrough  the  sea ;  iMitd 
were  all  baptized  unto  Moses  in  the  cibrad  and  in  the  sefe^"  Here 
let  me  observe,  first,  that  ihe  apostle  tused  a  phraseology  m  liie 
second  verse  peculiar  to  the  Jews.  This  peo{de  were  aconstoianed 
to  say  of  poroselytes  whom  they  baplised,  ihat  "they  Were  bap* 
tieed  unto  Moses/'  So  the  apo9tle  here  says  of  die  l8l»a]ifea% 
"that  they  were  all  bs^itissed  tmto  Moste;"  brougbt  under  obii|;ar 
tion  to  keep  the  laws  delivered  by  MoEiea  But,  seeondly,  so  £ir 
as  the  application  of  material  water  is  expressed  in  this  ease^  tlM» 
&therB  were  not  immersed  or  d^ped  either  in  Idbe  i^ond  or  in  tiie 
sea;  for  they  were  "under  the  okmd,"  whidh  was  elevated  \i^ 
above  th^n,  and  they  were  waXlemg  <>n  Ary  kmd  on  the  bot|6m  of 
the  sea,  and  not  touched  at  all  by  its  waters,  Excepting  ^t  spi^yi 
ih»n  the  doud  and  the  sea  ali^ted  on  them,  whieh  is  spriaMm^ 

We  do  not  dierefore  r^ard  the  Baptist  writers  as  arguisg  oc^ 
reotly,  when  &ey  tell  us  that  "^wrrija,"  from  "i3«rt<j,"  to  dip  <^ 
iaiimerse,  carries  in  its  primary  6igBifioatio&  the  idea  Of  inunmioni 
nor  do  we  listen  to  those  who  say  that  ^^dyemg  or  Bkming/'*  is  &» 
primary  sense  of  those  terms ;  for,  admitting  aU  they  say  to  be 
true,  it  is  still  a  £k^  that  under  the  inapiralion  of  the  Spirit  the 
aaored  writers  have  used  ''fiwmi^^"  a9ad  ^ffamiapa^^  to  e^cpleil 
otfaeri^plicataoDfl  of  water  in  baptizing  than  that  whidi  is  MeeML 
by  immersion.  If  therefore  immenioii  is  to  foe  |>roTed  Ae  mdff 
munptaral  mode  of  baptism^  it  most  be  ddne  by  o^r  ergnmenli 
than  what  can  be  derived  firom  the  primary  meaning  of  thwio 
terms.    But  more  of  this  hereafter.    We  hasten  to  remark, 

2.  Once  again,  that  those  terms  are  vaed  to  eaqpirals  Ae  Mtii^iif 
Mutums  and  waier<iKmiings  required  fay  the  o^remonial  lliipv  of 
tiie  ancient  covenant  'B&uS  (Seb.  iz.  10)  the  apostle  Paul  teUl 
us,  "that  the  first  tabemad^  stood  cmly  in  meiftts  iaad  <]bi]dcB^  aod 
divers  zoashings,  mi  dia^opot^  ffcmricffuM^^  and  Carnal  ot<&iatioeS,  im^ 
posed  on  tiiein  nntil  the  time  of  reformation."^ 

In  these  ''  baptisms,"  a  word  in  whiok  the  apofttle  (per  metonf^ 
miam  i^>eci8i  pro  genere)  designs  to  inflliade  idl  kindi  of  pwr^tm^ 
tions  by  vxxter  required  hy  the  lawe  of  Mosesj  we  find  the  applioalkNi 
of  water,  not  only  by  imiaenl!n|(  the  bbdy,  but  by  washing  a 
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nember  of  h  at  ihe  la^«r.  1V>  mealioii  ose  isftanoe  here  will  be 
aojEfieieut.  Dent  zL  80,  81:  '^Axid  he  set  the  layer  between  the 
tent  of  the  eongregatioii  aad  the  altar,  and  put  water  there  to 
wash  withal:  and  Moees  and  Aaron  and  his  sons  washed  their 
hands  and  their  feet  thereat."  Now  this  washing  of  hands  and 
feet  at  the  larer,  the  Spirit  of  God  calls  a  baptism  in  Heb.  vi  2, 
where  he  speaks  ^'of  the  doctrine  of  baptisms."  The  apostle  is 
oonAdered  bj  many  to  refer  to  these  baptisms  of  various  kinds 
under  the  law. 

Lastly,  it  is  agreed  that  those  terms  are  also  used  to  express  the 
Mcramental  applioation  of  water  in  holy  Christian  baptisuL 
'  Sboond.  Figuratively. 

I  now  hasten  to  observe,  that  those  t^ms  are  also  by  a  familiar 
figure  of  speech  employed  to  signify, 

1.  The  experience  of  overwhelming  afiUction   and  sorrow. 

■  

Mark  x.  88:  "But  Jesns  said  unto  them,  (the  sons  of  Zebedee,) 
Ye  know  not  what  ye  ask:  can  ye  drink  of  the  cup  that  I  drink 
of?  and  be  baptized  with  the  baptism  that  I  am  baptized  with?" 
By  baptism,  here,  our  Lord  means  the  pressure  of  great  trials  and 
exquisite  sufferings ;  such  as  the  Psabnist  dbmpaied  to  the  over* 
whelming  waves  of  the  ocean  in  a  storm — '^  Thy  waves  and  bil- 
lows have  gone  over  me." 

2.  Figuratively,  also,  those  terms  express  die  operations  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  both  exhraordinart/  and  ordmary.  This  is  called  the 
'' baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  When  the  power  of  this  Spirit 
was  displayed  in  extraordinary  communications  to  the  apostles; 
when,  ''  like  a  refining  fire,"  he  purified  the  hearts  of  sinners  from 
the  dross  and  impurities  of  sin,  then  did  he  administer  that  qxrA- 
uai  baptism. 

8.  There  is  but  one  passi^  more  in  which  the  term  '*'  bapdzed^^ 
is  employed,  which  here  may  ask  for  some  attention.  The  place 
is  1  Gor.  XV.  29:  '^El'se  what  shall  they  do  who  are  baptised  for 
ihe  dead,  if  the  dead  rise  not  at  all?  Why  are  they  then  baptized 
for  the  dead  ?  and  why  stand  we  in  jeopardy  evezy  hour  ?" 

This  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  passages  in  Paul's  writings,  to 
be  explained.    Hence  it  has  engaged  the  attention  of  the  most 
learned  commentators,  and  their  opinions  have  been  almost  as 
various  as  their  names. 
•    E^vidently  the  apostle  is  maintaining  against  gainsayers ,  the 


dootrine  <^  the  resttrreotion  from  the  dead ;  and  some  suppose^ 
tiiat  in  Toferring  to  some  pradide  in  stq^port  of  this  doctrine,  he 
brings  np  the  reqtiiiements  of  the  Mosaic  lair  in  relation  to  the 
nncleanness  contracted  by  those  who  touched  a  dead  body,  and 
to  the  cer^Qionies  whidii  were  demanded  for  their  purification.  The 
law  you  will  find  in  Numb«  xix.  11, 12, 18,  14,  etc.  These  otat^ 
monies  haye  been  interpreted  to  signify  spiritual  resurrection,  and 
the  resurrection  from  the  dead.  Be  this  as  it  may,  '4he  eprtnUKng 
bf  the  water  of  separation"  upon  one  thus  unclean,  the  Jews 
denominated  (markl)  a  baptism.  Hence  Jesus  Siraoh  speaks  of 
such  a  one  as  *'  Parrrl^ofAevo^  im6  vegfxjv,^^  which  refers  to  the  purifi* 
cation  by  water  after  touching  a  dead  body.  The  apostle  now 
feqpeaks  of  "  6i  fiam-liofAevoi  imep  nov  v$Kfwv^"  and  hm  argument  is, 
why  those  laws  and  ceremonies,  in  relation  to  those  who  were 
defiled  by  reason  of  touching  the  dead,  were  all  along  observed, 
which  laws  aud  ceremonies  pointed  to  a  future  resurrection  of  the 
dead,  ^'if  the  dead  rise  not  at  all?  Why  are  they  then  baptized 
for  the  dead  7" 

This  exposition,  though  it  surely  mmts  deep  consideration,  is 
not  satis&ctory  to  many.  You  can  read  another  explanation  of 
these  words  in  Scott ;  and  another  still  in  other  commentaries,  in 
which  the  apostle  is  supposed  to  refer  to  the  practice  of  certain 
heretics  who  denM  a  Jukare  resurrecticn,  and  yet  baptized  some 
living  person  in  the  place  of  a  friend  who  had  died  unbaptisseA 
Befiiting  them  therefore  firom  their  own  practice,  which  he  by  no 
means  intends  to  approve,  the  apostie  asks,  ^'  Why  are  they  then 
baptized  for  the  dead,  if  the  dead  rise  XK>t  at  all  ?" 

This  exposition  is  not  so  well  supported  as  the  former. 

I  shall  just  add,  that, 

(1.)  By  the  ^<  dead"  in  that  passage,  some  learned  men  under- 
stand, either  the  saints  ''  who  died  upon  their  beds  in  lively  hope 
of  a  future  resurrection,"  or  the  Christian  martyrs,  who  made  a 
noble  confession  of  their  fiuth,  rejoicing  in  the  assurance  of  their 
soul's  salvation,  and  of  their  future  glorious  resurrection. 

(2.)  By  the  '^baptized  for  the  dead,"  they  understand  those  per- 
sons who  were  brought  to  receive  Christian  baptism,  when  they 
heard  the  testimony  of  dying  Christians ;  and  by  their  bapiiam^  to 
show  that  they  i^o  firmly  believed  in  the  promises  of  glory  and  a 
fhture  resurrection,  as  to  expose  themselves  by  their  Christian 


ppofiMWODg  to  ail  ihe  miferugs  wA  dasgffis  vhich  A«  martjia 
htd  encoanteiEed.  Qei3koe  the  JipcNrtle  aaka,  "  WI17  ave  ve  uti 
jeopardy  ev^ry  liour,  if  wa  do  90t  bdieve  tbaib  ilu9  dead  ahaU 

The  paaaage  leertaioly  is  beset  with  diflBcnltioa ;  bat  aa  theae  ^ 
not  a&el  (he  doctrine  of  Qoly  Bapdaia,  we  ahall  pvooeed  to  Him 
eoo^ideratioa  (^ 

9*  The  Dimne  insiiMian  of  tUs  sacaramentb 

(1.)  The  Son  of  God  incarnate  in  the  person  of  ov  liOid  Jesw 
Christ,  instituted  Holy  Bftptiaiii  to  be  a  aacrament  of  the  Abift- 
bftBue  coyenant^  under  the  Near  Teetammt  dispensation. 

(2.)  The  time  of  Uie  instittttion  of  this  aacianienty  w#b  After  oar 
Loid  had  risen  ftook  the  dead.  Then,  when  the  elerem  by  hia 
conunond  were  assembled  together,  '*  Jeaoa  otmm  and  spake  nn^ 
liiem,  saying,  AU power  is  given  unto^  in  heayen  and  in  earth. 
Qo  ye  thenrfore  and  teaeh  all  nations,  baptizing  them  in  th0  name 
of  die  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost/' 

L  Our  Lord,  in  aid  of  John's  preparative  ministry,  had  diiected 
his  disciples  to  preach,  "  that  the  Idngdom  of  heaven  was  at  hand," 
and  to  baptisse  with  water  for  a  tiiort  seoion.  But  he  reetricted 
them  to  the  Jews,  and  forbade  them  eyen  to  go  "  unto  the  cities 
of  the  Gentiles;"  and  he  soon  recalled  them  from  the  work  of 
poaching.  Their  pie«jhmg9  iiidaed  were  aa  much  liinited  ia  M- 
spect  of  Pniihs  to  be  made  known,  as  their  baptiam  was  to  place 
and  people ;  neither  the  one  nor  the  oth^  belonged  to  the  New 
Testament  dispensation. 

ii  But  now,  when  the  great  work  of  atonement  was  finished,  and 
the  Saviour  risen  from  the  dead,  he  institutes  the  sacrament  of 
baptism  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  New  Testament  Church 
aoon  to  be  gathered ;  a  sacrament  to  be  observed  by  all  nations 
who  receive  his  gospel,  and  to  be  observed  as  long  as  the  New 
Testament  dispensatitHi  lasts*  He  therefore  said,  in  correspondence 
with  those  great  eyents  which  had  just  transpired,  ^*Go  ye  and  dis* 
ciple  aU  naUona^  bf^tizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and 
of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  teaching  them  to  observe  all 
things  whatsoeyer  I  haye  conmianded  you:'  and,  lo,  I  am  with 
you  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world." 

(8.)  It  is  acknowledged  that  here  was  the  first  imtiMim  of  Uie 
gospel  ministry,  though  our  Lord  hud  before  this  sent  out  his  disci- 
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pies  to prdftoh.  Soi^xewBsthejfirstmttitutim^sa^ 
fbr  tbe  use  of  the  Chuicli  universal ;  although  our  Lord  had  befors 
dbeoted  the  saoiiB  disciples  to  baptize  with  water  axoong  the  Jews 
only,  who  still  remained  members  <^  the  andent  Church,  for  a  special 
pvipoee,  and  therefoie  for  a  verjr  short  time.  Although  foaptisfn  with 
water  bad  long  been  in  use  among  the  Jews,  and  although  our 
Iiord  made  no  alteration  in  the  external  rite  of  bi^tism,  jet  the 
sacrament  of  Holy  Baptism  did  not  and  oould  not  exist  before 
ihese  wonk  were  spoken  by  him.  Loghtfoot  correotly  says^  ^'  He 
took  ittto  his  hands  baptism,  such  as  he  found  it,  adding  only 
this,  that  he  exalted  it  to  a  higher  character,  to  a  nobl^  or  sacra^ 
mental  purpose,  and  to  a  larger  use."  So  also  he  did,  as  we  shall 
hereafter  show,  in  rdiation  to  the  Loid's  Su{^)er,  and  to  the  govern* 
BMAt  of  the  Ohrisldan  Gbuvoh. 

We  have  before  observed,  Idaat  the  Word  of  God  must  be  united 
io  the  visible  sign,  to  constitute  a  sacrament.  Now  when  the  dia- 
ciples  oioux  Lord  w«re  baptizing  before  his  death  and  resurrection, 
Ihe  call  to  rep^itance  preceded  their  baptizing ;  but  the  gospel 
Word  did  not  and  ootM  not  accompany  it,  The  <Usciples  themselves 
did  not  know  at  the  time  that  their  Master  must  suffer,  bleed,  die, 
and  rise  again  for  the  salvation  of  sinners.  They  were  yet  too 
ignorant  to  be  ministers  <^  the  goi^l  Word  and  stewards  of  tbe 
mysteries  of  God,  unfolded  as  they  are  in  the  ordinance  of  Chris^ 
tittn  baptism. 

(4)  This  baptism  then  being  divinely  appointed  to  be  a  sacra* 
ment  of  the  New  Covenant,  it  must  he  observed  vjhiU  Aat  economy 
eontinuesj  to  which  it  bdongs.  The  Ne:w  Testament  Church,  there- 
fore,  must  administer  holy  baptism  to  fdl  in  her  communion. 

This  doctrine  of  tiie  perpetual  obligation  to  baptize  with  water 
in  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost^  is  rejected  by  the 
Socinians  and  the  Quakers. 

The  Socinians,  with  a  view  to  keep  out  of  view  the  divine 
magesty  and  power  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  contend  that  the  descend* 
ants  of  Christians  need  not  be  baptized.  '^  Water  baptism,"  they 
say,  *^  seems  unnecessary  for  those  that  are  bom  of  Christians  and 
imitate  their  parents  in  the  profession  of  Quristianity.  It  matters 
not  whether  such  be  baptized  or  not;  and  if  they  be,  it  is  all  one 
whether  it  be  at  their  adult  age  or  in  in&ncy."    We  answer : 
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i.  The  command  of  the  Saviour  is  of  higher  authority  than  the 
notions  of  Socinus. 

iL  The  primitiye  Christians  and  ancient  churches  regarded  the 
law  of  baptism  as  binding  on  them. 

iiL  Christian  baptism  has  not  come  in  the  place  of  the  Jeimh 
baptism  of  proselytism,  which  was  not  a  Divine  institute,  but  in 
the  place  of  circumcision,  which  was  strictly  required  of  the  JewB 
in  their  generations.  To  argue  therefore,  from  the  baptism  adminis- 
tered to  the  Hebrews  at  Sinai,  and  abstinence  of  their  desoendantB 
from  a  similar  rite,  to  'the  neglect,  or  the  dispensing  of,  Christian 
baptism  by  the  posterity  of  Christian  people,  is  altogether  inoondih 
sive,  for  the  cases  are  not  parallel 

The  Quakers  also  violate  the  law  of  God's  house,  when  they 
teach,  that  baptism  by  water  is  no  longer  to  be  observed;  and 
that  baptism  by  the  Holy  Spirit  is  all  that  is  necessary.  Who  told 
them  so  ?  No  inspired  servant  of  God :  for  if  Qeorgd  Fox  or 
William  Penn  were  inspired,  their  inspiration  should  have  beett 
proved  by  miracles ;  but  they  exhibited  no  miraculous  gifts  or 
signs  of  a  Divine  commission.    We  answer  farther : 

(L)  That  the  command  of  Christ  is  unrepealed  by  the  authority 
that  gave  it 

(ii.)  That  it  was  water  baptism  that  our  Lord  instituted,  is  pUa 
from  the  Gospels  and  Acts  and  Epistles,  from  the  constant  prac* 
tice  of  the  apostles  and  their  successors  in  office,  and  from  the 
whole  history  of  the  primitive  and  ancient  Church. 

(lii.)  That  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  either  extraordinary 
in  its  operations  and  gifts ;  and  this  the  Quakers  have  not,  nor 
can  it  now  be  communicated  by  the  "laying  on  of  the  hands  of 
presbyters :"  or  it  is  ordinary,  consisting  in  his  sanctifying  influ- 
ences. Now  ihis  baptism  of  the  Spirit  cannot  be  administered  by 
men;  but  our  Lord  commanded  his  apostles  to  baptize. 

(iv.)  The  internal  workings  of  the  Hoi  j  Spirit  cannot  be  seen  nor 
ascertained  by  men,  and  therefore  cannot  relate  to  the  laws  of  tlnQ 
visible  Church. 

(v.)  But  there  is  no  opposition  between  wcUer  baptism  and  the 
influences  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  they  are  consistent 

I  shall  only  add  here,  (as  brevity  must  be  studied  on  the  doc- 
trine, which  properly  belongs  to  Didactic  Theology,) 
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(▼i)  That  the  Choioh,  isom,  its  fiist  organisfttion,  has  been  a  yis- 
ible  society ;  and  as  siich,  those  in  its  oommtmion,  whether  in&ntg 
or  adults,  have  always  been  distinguished  by  some  visible  sacra- 
aiental  sign.  Such  a  sign  was  ciroumcision  under  the  Old  Testa* 
ment ;  and  now  '^  Christ's  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world,"  and 
baptism  must  be  perpetuated  as  the  visible  sign  of  admission  and 
standing  in  Qod's  covenant    That^ 

(vii.)  Christians  as  such  are  denominated  "the  baptbed  and  the 
sanctified  in  Christ  Jesus."  Their  spiritual  relations  themselves 
are  in  Scripture  expressed  by  language  which  implies  the  perpetual 
adminiatratum  of  baptism,  and  which  cannot  be  applied  to  those 
who  are  unbaptized  with  water.  Can  the  Quakers  be  described  as 
''  those  whose  bodies  have  been  washed  with  pure  water"?  But 
enough  on  this  branch. 

In  a  former  lecture  it  was  said  that  the  dements  of  a  sacrament 
oonsist,  first,  of  tiie  visible  sign  or  material  substance  used;  and 
second,  of  the  actions  prescribed  in  the  Word  in  relation  to  that 
visible  sign. 

8.  The  element,  or  vieiblesign^  in  baptism. 

(1.)  The  visible  sign  and  seal  in  the  sacrament  of  baptism  is 
pure  natural  water  applied  to  the  human  body.  "  Having  our 
bodies,"  says  the  apostle  Paul,'  (Heb.  x  22,)  "  washed  with  pure 
water."  The  water  must  be  in  that  state,  that  its  natural  operation 
and  ejffect  is  deansing;  or,  to  use  the  words  of  Peter,  that  it  ii 
calculated  to  remove  or  put  away  the  filth  of  the  flesh.  (1  Pet 
itL21.) 

Hence  water  so  mixed  with  earth,  or  any  other  substance,  so 
that  when  it  is  applied  to  the  body  it  defiles  it,  cannot  be  the  vis- 
ible sign  in  holy  baptism. 

Amid  the  corruptions  admitted  into  the  visible  Church  during 
the  third  century  especially,  and  drawn  &om  the  rites  of  paganisiUi 
was  the  addition  of  other  eubstanees  to  the  water  in  baptism.  Hap- 
pily, these  human  inventions  are  abandoned,  with  the  darkness 
and  the  fidse  philosophy  that  produced  them.  Yet,  in  the  Boman 
Catholic  churches  we  still  discover  unauthorized  additions  to  a 
very  simple  ordinance;  and  in  the  Church  of  England  the  use  of 
the  *'  sign  of  the  cross,"  in  the  administratjon'  of  baptism,  a  sign 
with  which  the  primitive  Christians  were  unacquainted.  These 
rites  and  addenda  detract  from  the  BunpUoity  of  the  gospel^  and 
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itterdissot  lite  cuftaeooe  of  pagu  rapentilioBfl  upon  iik»  Okaibh, 
when  she  mtsm  ftst  dadiziing  frttu  bar  dagiaal  puiitj. 

In  Ghiistuai  biptigDi  tbere  <Mm  he  no  matoitd  subitituted  for 
pure  water.  AMOososg  1he  Mahometaofl,  in  the  deserts  of  Arsim 
and  AMoa,  wlnere  water  eannot  be  obtsi&ed  for  wasbiiig  thm 
bodies^  ^emdf  witk  which  ibey  rvib  AemaAreBj  is  substituted.  B«t 
the  Christian  religion  attaches  no  su<^  importance  to  external 
lines  as  to  make  baptism  essential  to  salinati<Na,  in  ci^ceumstanees 
where  water  cannot  be  easily  procored.    From  tiie  Aga  we  pisssi 

(2.)  To  Aepfisacribei^^ieiimsmlxgpia^ 

First'  The  water  imist  be  applied  io  the  bodies  of  the  recipi^sts 
of  baptism.  This  is  tmally  dJled  Ae  mode  of  ieq^Amk  The  e^p- 
plioation  may  be  made  by  immersion,  by  afiusiOB)  and  by  spriiik- 
ling. 

The  Baptists  contend,  that  in  baptism  the  whole  bodj^  of  tiie 
Mcq>iefit  must  be  immersed  in  water,  and  that  this  is  tibc  or^  pie^ 
scribed  mode  of  bi^itism. 

We  grant  that,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the  Jewish  writMi^ 
baptism  was  administeied  to  the  iMX)selytes  by  jmmetsion.  We 
doubt,  howereo*,  whedier  any  nunster  of  reUgion  dippid  tiiem: 
Ifcey  put  tiieir  own  bodies  under  water^  if  they  were  ^own  ^; 
and  pai^ents  idUipped  iSieir  children.  Oertain  dders^  called  tikt 
House  of  Judgment,  stood  by,  and  only  received  the  a&swera  of 
the  proselytes,  and  heard  their  confieesions ;  and  as  witnettes  fbr 
Ae  Ohurch,  they  are  said  ''  to  have  bt^iaed"  sudi  proselytes. 

The  practice  of  receiving  proselytes  by  baptism,  the  Jews  pi^ 
fess  to  derive  fiom  ike  command  of  God  in  Exod.  xix.  10:  "And 
the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Go  unto  the  peojde  and  sanctify  t&edi 
to-day  and  to-morrow,  and  let  them  wash  their  clothes ;"  that  i^ 
say  the  Jewish  expositcns,  let  them  dip  their  bodies  in  water^^ 
Atstsiaptism,  The  pec^le  obeyed  Verse  14:  "  And  Moses  went 
down  fioin  the  mount  unto  the  pec^k,  and  they  (the  peopl^ 
washed  their  clothes,"  or  dipped  or  washed  themselves  in  wat^; 
that  is,  baptized  thimsd^Bs.  Indeed,  it  would  have  been  hardly  pos* 
sible  for  any  numb»  of  officers  to  have  in  twe  days  baptized  or 
dipped  such  an  immftnse  xiultitude ;  besides,  Moses  alone  is  men* 
tioned  as  having  officiated  on  the  oeoasion  and  sanctifled  the 
people. 

We  also  grant  tliat  John  the  Baptist  baptised  by  immemon ; 
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W*.w«doiibt  again  wlietiber  Ike  or  1^  l^he 

people  imingTied  iksm»Am  m  wiOory  afiev  ecmftssing  their  nsa 
iMlbve  John  or  ao^  of  has  diaoipleSy  aa;dw  Bebrew  fitiiers  baptized 
thoBiaelyea  at  Siaai^  Bui  it.  is:  objeoted,  '^Aat  John  is  said  to  have 
baptized  the  people  with  water.''  We  answer,  that  he  baptised 
thflDi  as  Moses  at  Smai  ''  sanotifled  the  people^"  bj-  receiTing  their 
oonfiswions  and  their  txtva,  or  answers.  Be  this  however  as  il 
ma/y.  we*  observe^  that  neither  the  Jews'  baptism  of  proselytes,  nor 
John's  baptism  of  the  Jews^  nmt  divindy  instiMsd  saonxmeniB^ 
Bat  the  Sayiour  died  and  rose  again,  and  vMse^  bi^tism^  in  the 
QfUBa  <^  the  EatheSy  Son^  and  Hcdjr  €tho8t^  to  be  administered  by 
tiifi.  stewards  of  the  mystsries  of  God^  was  constituted  a  sacrameTU 
of  the  new  dispensation  of  d^  Abiiahaniic  eorenant. 

Admitting  then  Ihat  liie  proselytes  to  Judaism  were  immersed ; 
atoitting  that  John  baptised  by  immersion ;  yet  tiiese  praetibes 
dot  not  foian  a  rule  for  tiie  admiiaistiation  of  Gharistian  baptism* 
No  solid  alignment  can  be  founded  on  the  foxmer  to  regulate  the 
latter.    This^&ct  should  be  kept  in  yiew. 

We  grant,  however,  that  the  apostles  and  ministers  of  the  gospel 
ivmally^  and  wherever  it  was  convenient,  oonfonned  to  &e  OTdi* 
nary  mode  of  administering  baptism  by  immerBion;  for  in  Judea 
aod  countries  a^acent  where  the  gospel  was  first  preaohedj  and 
in  the  circumstamses  in  which,  the  first  preachers  were  placed^  irn* 
meision  was  the  easiest. mode.  But  we  deny  that  immersion  was 
^  mtiymodey  or  that  the  Christian  religion,  which  in  every  case 
looks  more  at  the  spirit  cmd  end  of  external  ordinances^  and  which 
ia  prepared  to  accommodate  its  rites  to  climate  and  circumstanoesi 
piQvidad  the  meaning  and  obligations  of  its  positive  institutions 
be  setoinedy  forbade^  or  does  now  forbid,  baptism  to  be  adminis* 
taied  in  any  mode  than  by  imniersion;  We  believe  that  baptism 
from  the  b€^nmng,  \iaB- sometimes  administered  byi^  affusion  and 
sprinkling  of  water. 

Here  let  me  remind  you,  that  the  Baptists .  themsdiveB  would 
soon  relinquish  their  position  with  respect  to  the  Tnode  of  baptism, 
did  they  obey  the  laws  of  Ood,  and  conform  to  the  praetioe  of  the 
apostles  and  the  primitive  chnrehesy  in  relation,  to  the  svl^eetsclB 
baptism.  Let  them  acknowledge  Ihe  lam  €^  infant  fJiurA-member" 
shipf  let  them  receive  the  children  or  seed  of  believers  into  the  oov^ 
ei»nt,  and  the  wh<^  spirit  andQetter  of  the  goq)el  will  make  them 
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indiiferent  with  regard  to  the  mode  of  bi^ptuuxL  The  real  pomt  of 
oontention  relates  to  the  subjeeta  of  baptism. 

Before  we  exhibit '  on  argoment  or  two  in  &y or  of  the  applica- 
tion of  water  by  aif uBion  or  sprinkling  in  baptism,  let  it  be  care- 
ftiUy  observed, 

MnL  That  the  anc\ent  washings  and  sprinklings  under  the  law 
are  called  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  *'  baptisms."  There  is  therefore 
nothing  in  "  sprinkling,"  that  is  inconsistent  with  the  name,  or 
the  word,  provided  the  thing  signified  can  be  expressed. 

Second.  The  application  of  water  to  a  part  of  the  body,  Qod 
has  declared  in  his  Word  to  be  a  ceremonial  cleansing  or  wash^ 
iag  or  baptism  of  the  whole,  as  in  the  instance  of  the  sprinklii^ 
of  the  water  of  sq)aration  on  the  nndean. 

IhinL  It  is  not  the  qviantity  of  the  material  substance  in  a 
sacrament  that  makes  it  a  visible  sign.  In  the  Holy  Supper  but 
small  portions  of  the  bread  and  wine  are  dispensed ;  yet  these  are 
signs  of  a  feast:  so  a  sprinkling  of  water  can  be  a  sijpuficant  sign 
of  the  "  sprinkling  of  the  blood  of  Jesus." 

We  now  proceed  to  say, 

i.  That  the  baptism  on  one  half  of  a  day  of  three  thousand  per* 
sons  at  Jerusalem  by  the  twelve  apostles,  proves  that  their  baptism 
could  not  have  been  administered  by  immersion.  See  the  particniar 
facts  in  the  writings  of  those  who  have  defend^  infismt  baptism. 
To  have  this  number  baptized  by  immersion  in  such  a  short  time^ 
at  such  a  place  as  Jerusalem,  amid  enemies  on  every  side,  and  by 
the  apostles,  it  is  necessary  to  leap  over  the  bounds  of  probability, 
and  to  permit  the  fimcy  to  indulge  in  the  most  extravagant  crea- 
tions of  its  own.  The  ministers  of  the  Word  must  be,  without  any 
authority,  made  fifty  or  a  hundred  in  nxmiber.  Water  which  did 
not  exist  at  Jerusalem  must  be  imagined  to  be  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity to  let  all  those  ministers  work  all  at  the  same  time  in  baptis* 
ing,  with  other  absurdities  invented  to  carry  a  point ;  and  this  too, 
by  those  who  cry  out,  *'  Adhere  to  the  letter,  reason  not  by  infer- 
ence." 

Admitting  the  baptized  were  sprinkled  with  water,  every  one 
knows  that  the  Jewish  religion  constituted  the  act  of  sprinHding 
every  day  at  the  temple,  one  of  the  most  solemn  and  significant 
acts  of  worship. 

iL  Let  it  be  granted  that  Philip  baptized  the  eunuch  by  immer* 
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fliofif  (which  however  cannot  be  proyed,  as  it  was  probably  a  bap* 
tism  by  affusion,)  the  cases  of  Paul,  of  the  Philippian  jailer  and 
others,  in  relation  to  their  baptism,  seem  bj  their  circumstances 
to  forbid  unmersion.  It  must  be  surprising  to  find  that  in  these 
and  other  cases  recorded,  not  a  word  is  dropped  by  the  sacred 
historian  which  brings  up  any  convenience  to  have  been  sought 
for,  suited  to  inmiersion;  but  the  narratives  indicate  that  baptism 
was  administered  off-hand,  in  the  very  situation  and  circumstances 
in  which  fidth  was  professed.    But  to  be  brief: 

iii  SprinkUng  of  blood  and  ofwater^  as  an  act  authorized  by  Gkxl 
ajad  acknowledged  to  be  of  great  significancy  in  religion,  was  very 
fuziiUar  .to  the  Jews ;  and  in  the  case  of  Chriatian  baptism,  its 
proper  significancy  could  not  be  mistaken,  inasmuch  as  the  thing 
signified  by  it,  to  wit,  redemption  by  Jesus  Christ,  is  expressly  called 
in  Scripture,  "a  sprinkling  of  many  nations,"  ''  a  sprinkling  of  the 
blood  of  Jeaus,"  etc. 

iv.  "  The  yoke  of  Christ  is  easy^  Christianity  is  a  religion  de^ 
signed  for  men  in  all  places  of  the  earth,  and  in  all  the  extomal 
circumstances  of  their  various  habitations.  Now  in  the  deserta  of 
Arabia,  where  water  cannot  be  obtained  sufiBicient  for  immersion, 
iA  cold  climates  where  immersion  would  be  attended  with  great 
inconvenience  a|id  danger,  the  whole  spirit  of  the  gospel  dispensa- 
tion declares,  ^'  crinkling  in  baptism  is  lawful  baptism ;"  and  to 
deny  this,  originates  in  that  Pharisaical  temper  which  said,  ''Let 
thy  disciples  starve  and  die,  rather  than  pluck  an  ear  of  cc^n  on 
the  Sabbath  day." 

I  shall  not  enlarge,  but  conclude  with  observing,  that  whether 
the  water  in  baptizing  be  applied  once  or  thrice,  is  a  matter  of  little 
moment  There  is  no  Scripture  directory  on  this  subject.  Trine 
immersion  and  sprinkling  were  early  in  the  Church.  The  Chur^ 
a£  Geneva  under  Calvin  and  Beza  sprinkled  once,  other  churches 
thrice.  Some  ancient  documents  of  the  Church  insist  strongly 
i^n.  the  application  of  water  three  times. 


LECTUEE    XXIV. 

OHBISrUK   BAPTISM— THE  SUBJECT  GOlfTJKUSD. 

Wi  are  employed,  first,  with  those  piescribed  actions  whiehy  to* 
getter  with  the  visible  sigB}  constitute  the  elements  of  the  saonk 
ment  of  Christian  Baptism. 

We  have  said  that  the  ministers  of  the  Word  must  i^ly  pun 
water,  by  iomiersion,  affusion,  or  sprinkling.  We  now  probeed  to 
observe, 

Second.  That  the  Word  of  Ood  muai  be  untSfft^  tui^thal^appliaation' 
of  the  water  in  baptism,  to  constitute  that  ordinance  a  ^acra$n€nt 

1.  The  Word  of  God  in  baptizing,  must  be  pnxdaimed  in  the 
firm  which  the  Lord  Christ  prescribed.  Whatever  explanations 
Biinisters  may  choose  to  make  on  occasion  of  administering  bap- 
tism, from  the  Holy  Scriptures,  yet  they  must  public  that  thqF^ 
do  baptize  ''in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  tli^ 
Holy  Ghost." 

With  a  view  to  explain  the  import  of  these  words,  and  toseeme 
in  the  Church  the  preaching  of  those  truths  which  are  immediately 
oonnected  in^ith  baptism  and  its  administration,  what  are  called 
''forms  of  bt^prtism"  were  drawn  up  and  approved,  and  ace  now 
laqnired  to  be  read,  when  in&uts  or  adults  are  to  be  baptized.  Of 
tbefle  foima,  (one  of  which  ia  the  ootnpoaition  of  the  veiy  lenned 
and.oriebrated  Polish  reformer,  John  a  Lasco,)  I  shall  have  oooh 
sion  to  speak  hereafter.  But  independent  of  these  fonns^  let  the 
administration  of  baptism  be  a  part  of  the  worship  of  God,  and  be 
accompanied  with  the  promulgation  of  divine  truths. 

2.  The  publication  of  the  name  of  the  individual  receiving  bap- 
tism by  the  pastor,  is  in  no  respect  an  act  that  is  sacramentaL  No 
injury  is  done  by  it,  and  therefore  it  is  generally  used  in  the 
churches. 
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{1.)  Heie  kt  m»  obsenre,  that  same  have  objected  to  tiie  adBiin- 
iitnitaoa  <tf  baiptiam  being  criled  a  "chiifitenmgi"  that  ie  to  eey-i 
ankiiig  the  Ml]jjeot  of  it  a  Okrietian^  Bttt^  beforo  ve  dispute 
about  the  vae  of  t^mai  it  wo«ld  be  proper  to  fix  theiar  naeanu^. 

If  bj  "ohriatewbg"  be  meanti  ukakisg  a  person  by  baptasm  a 
imI  oonvert  or  true  CShristian  ia  the  sight  of  God,  the  application 
of  the  term  is  highly  inproper,  aa  it  aerveB  to  oonyey  £sdae  doe- 
tzine;  for  water  baptiam  is  not  r^eneeation  by  the  Spirit  of  God, 
and  cannot  effeet  a  renewing  of  the  heart 

(2.)  Many  of  the  ancient  Fathers,  it  is  true,  call  baptism  "  re- 
generation," and  denominate  the  baptized,  ^'the  regenerated;"  but 
tiien  they  use  the  ta*ms  '^  regeneration"  and  "r^enerated,*'  to  ex* 
prass,  as  boidi  die  Jerws  and  hea&en  {ihilosc^liera  did  in  a  loose 
sense,  a  dtange  in  tmit  rtiMvestaie:  to  oonyey  the  same  idea^  th^ 
call  the  baptized  also  "  the  enli^toned,"  as  those  who  now  su^ 
taineda  nowrdation;  a  rolaslaon  to  those  who,  in  of^wsition  to  the 
hpafchflns,  were  tiie  ^'ehildxesi  of  light,"  and  who  thanselyes  were 
professedly  ""li^  in  the  Lcffd." 

Kow,  in  audi  a  aesise,  if  by  liie  term  "ehristedsg"  be  under- 
stood  to  flignify,  that  t2ie  person  bapliaed  is  either  reoeived  into 
the  gr^t  CBxristian  ooomnunty  called  the  visible  Church,  or  pub- 
ficly  recogmaed,  if  an  infiEuut,  to  be  a  member  of  thatChurch,  there 
ean  be  no  ixrjury  in  the  use  of  that  tomsu  But  the  s^ase  in  which 
words  are  used  does  not  always  go  along  with  them;  hence  arises 
their  abuse  in  the  application. 

(8.)  Accordingly,  some  writers  among  lihe  ancients,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  use  of  the  term  ^^regeneraticm"  to  signify  baptasm, 
and  of  ^illumination"  to  express  the  same  thing,  did  come  to 
bdieve  and  say,  that  water  baptism  did  operate  to  remove  original 
on  from  in&nts  and  to  sanctify  their  hearts:  and  fiom  the  use  of 
the  word  "  ^lightened,"  to  describe  the  baptized,  arose  a  general 
misunder^nding  of  certain  passages  of  Scripture,  ee^edaOy  Heb. 
vi.  4,  "  For  it  is  impossible  for  those  who  were  once  eidightened,** 
etc. ;  and  then  a  disposition  to  defer  their  baptism,  by  persims  who 
professed  their  fi^iih,  until  just  before  iheir  death. 

The  word  "  cfaristesdng,"  llievefore,  ou^  in  its  i^Ueation  to 
baptism  to  be  discountenanoed.  Thk  sacrament  ought  to  be  called 
by  its  proper  name,  and  those  who  partake  ef  it  should  be  de- 
nominated, the  ^  baptized." 
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(4.)  But  many  iu  the  Churoh  of  England,  and  also  among  the 
liulherans  and  Methodisti^  adhering  to  the  loose  phraseology  of 
the  ancient  Fathers,  do  teach  that  ^^  baptism  effects  an  inward 
change,"  and  is  aocompamed  with  regenerating  grace  in  the  soul,  so 
tibat  infiuits  are,  in  a  certain  sense,  tntvardlt/  sanctiJieoL  The  Church 
of  Borne  is  more  bold,  and  proclaims  aloud,  ^Hhat  both  baptisoi 
and  the  mass  do  communicate  pardon  and  sanctification  '  ex  qperc 
operatqJ' "  This  is  one  of  the  corrupt  doctrines  of  the  Ck>tmcil  of 
Trent    I  here  add  the  following,  on  the  subject  of 

Baftishal  Bbgeneration. 

I  shall  not  detain  you  long,  after  what  has  been  said  in  relation 
to  the  sacraments  in  general,  in  proving  that  baptism  is  not 
regeneration,  and  cannot  effect  it ;  understanding  here  by  regener- 
ation, a  radical  change  of  the  heart 

I.  The  material  substance  nsed  in  baptism  cannot  reach  Ae 
mind,  and  therefore  cannot  operate  a  moral  change.  Water,  as  it 
is  applied  in  baptism,  cannot  even  remove  the  filth  of  the  body; 
it  is  only  a  sign  of  cleansing,  and  therefore  not  the  cleansing  itself: 
much  less  can  it  purify  the  heart,  which  is  beyond  its  influence. 

We  know  this,  say  our  opponents,  but  baptismal  water  is  a  sac- 
rament :  as  such,  the  Spirit  and  grace  of  Chxl  cooperate  with  it 
to  regenerate  the  mind.  It  is  not  the  water,  but  Divine  power  and 
blessing  that,  in  baptism^  produces  the  change.    We  reply : 

Then  God  must  have  determined  to  connect  his  efficacious 
grace  invariably  and  inseparably  with  the  sacraments*  But  we 
deny  that  God  hath  so  determined.  We  affirm  that  his  renewing 
and  sanctifying  grace  is  no  more  connected  with  the  sacraments 
than  it  is  with  the  ministration  of  the  Word ;  and  if  there  be  a 
blessing  in  the  sacraments,  that  blessing  is  given  according  to  the 
promises  of  the  Word.  There  is  a  promise  of  Qt>d  that  the  recip- 
ients of  the  sacraments  shall  stand  in  a  covenant  with  him,  but  no 
promise  that  they  shall  be  converted  and  sanctified  in  heart  We 
therefore  argue, 

n.  That  all  who  partook  of  the  sacraments  in  the  ages  past^ 
would  have  been  real  converts.  But  the  Israelites  were  not ;  some 
of  them  were  Jews  outwardly  only,  some  Jews  inwardly.  Hun- 
dreds who  were  circumcised,  and  who  ate  the  passover,  lived  and 
died  in  their  sins.    Simon  Magus  was  baptized ;  yet  he  remained 
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"  in  the  gall  of  Wttemess  and  in  the  bonds  of  iniqnifty."  Ev^ 
one  knows  that  many,  both  adults  and  in&ntd,  are  How  baptized, 
who  continue  unconverted,  etc. 

m.  Of  adults,  faiOi  and  repmta/nce^  graces  which  are  expressive 
of  an  inward  change  of  heart,  are  required  before  baptism;  and 
therefore  baptism  cannot  be  regeneration. 

IV.  Regeneration,  or  the  renewal  of  the  mind,  is  necesaofry  to  sal* 
vation ;  but  baptism  is  not^  etc. 

V.  It  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  ministers  to  administer  the 
sacraments ;  but  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  alone  can  create  a  clean 
heart  in  a  sinner,  is  not  at  their  disposal,  "The  wind  bloweth 
where  it  listeth,"  etc.,  etc. 

The  next  subject  in  relation  to  Christian  Baptism,  is^ 

4.  The  thing  signified  therein. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  what  is  signified  and 
sealed  by  water  baptism  in  the  Christian  Church. 

Baptism  signifies  and  seals  the  variom  grace  of  the  covenant^  more 
or  less,  according  to  the  revelations  and  promises  of  the  Word,  or 
according  to  the  moral  or  spiritual  state  and  temper  of  the  baptized. 

(1.)  The  grace  of  that  everlasting  covenant  which  God  hath  given 
to  his  Church  is  various  grace,  as  the  apostle  teaches  in  Romans, 
comprehending  various  inestimable  external  relations  and  privi- 
leges, and  all  the  blessings  of  salvation  here  begun,  and  consum- 
mated in  glory.  As,  (to  enumerate  some  of  those  various  rela- 
tions, privileges  and  mercies,)  relation  to  God  in  covenant ;  relation 
to  his  visible  Church,  in  which  the  Spirit  by  means  works  salva- 
tion ;  relation  to  families  in  which  religious  instruction  is  commu- 
nicated and  prayer  is  made;  the  enjoyment  of  the  Word  and 
ordinances  of  worship,  and  of  all  the  light  which  is  thereby  afforded 
and  the  motives  thereby  propounded ;  then  actual  pardon,  peace 
with  God,  sanctification,  consolation  and  hope  in  Christ,  and 
eternal  life  in  heaven. 

(2.)  Now  this  various  grace  of  the  covenant  is  not  so  united  and 
compacted  together,  as  that  the  whole  is  communicated  to  all  in 
the  covenant.  No :  the  connection  of  the  blessings  is  not  natural 
and  indissoluble,  but  moral,  and  regulated  by  the  terms  and  laws 
of  the  Divine  Word  and  of  the  covenant.  Hence  portions  of  that 
grace  may  be  enjoyed  by  some,  because  of  their  temper  towards 
God,  which  are  not  communicated  to  others  of  a  different  temper. 
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One  in  ooreoMit  may  baye  all,  aaotlier  o&l j  m  paEl»  Seme  of  the 
^hildiea  and  keiines  while  otiier  ebfldze&  ef  ibe  mhib  Tringdom  sbaU 
ultimatel J  be  *' oast  out." 

Now,  tiie^izaeeof  tbeeore&aBli^madet^aitlMAfyfii^  be<»iiaeihd 
Mienant  itself  con^idie&dB  a  hoo^M  ami:  a  seed  aeo(»diiig  to 
the  flesh,  and  a  seed  acooiding  to  the  Spirit ;  and  aeeond,  beoanae 
Ae  saenments,  wbieh  aie  -visible  agns  and  seak  of  that  covenant^ 
must  signify  and  seal  mercies  of  some  kind  as  eoTenaat  meieieB 
A>  aU  w1m>  axe  pwmittod  to  enjoy  them. 

If  all  the  giaee  oi  the  oormant  www  certainly  and  iafiJlibLy 
temoanniBated  to  those  who  are  visibly  and  pio£asBe<Sy  in  the 
covenant;  and  if  the  sacraments  aignified  and  sealed  to  aU  the 
whole  meagaie  of  that  grace,  then  it  would  follow  among  other 
results, 

i  That  all  in  tiie  covenant  would  be  true  con verta 

iL  That  the  Ohnioh  wonld  infidMbly  know  all  who  are  the 
Loid'a  in  heart  Bat  now^  *^  Ood  alone  knowelh  tiiem  tiiat  aie 
Us." 

iii  That  the  Ghnieh  would  be  incessantly  p^seented ;  and  that 
an  interminable  series  of  miracles  wonld  be  neeeasaary  to  jareserve 
her  in  thia  wwld* 

I  have  been  m<»e  paiticiilar  in  my  remarlm  heie^  aa  they  will 
vpfify  to  the  Lord's  Sai^)er  aa  well  as  to  baptism.  But  let  na 
apply  Ihan  to  baptiam. 

FirsL  Infanto  axe  biqptuEed ;  bat  in  tetspecX  of  aevezal  privi- 
l^pes  and  bcn^ts  of  the  covenant,  infuats,  by  their  natoial  inca* 
pacity,  are  placed  in  a  state  €i  privation*  liiey  cannot  hear  the 
Word,  ete.  While  this  &et  is  k^  in  view^  we  {ooaeedto 
observe. 

Second,  That  in&nts  may  be  in  a  varioos  moral  state,  and  no 
doubt  are^  when  they  receive  baptism. 

1.  One  in&nt  may  be  tnily  regenerated  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  aa 
there  is  nothing  in  infimt  depravity  which  can  obstruct  the  ope- 
rations of  IKvine  power:  if  that  d^ravitf  is  a  seed^  which  is  yet 
to  vegetate  and  unfold  in  time  its  poisonoua  quailities,  it  may  be 
removed  by  Him  who  created  the  sool  and  has  access  to  it;  and 
the  seed  of  holiness  can  be  implanted.  The  Seriptuzes  exhibit 
instances  of  such  injhixt  conversion. 

Now  in  such  case,  baptism  signifies  and  seals  to  the  infismt  all 
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that  it  oan  si^^iify  and  seal,  ezoept  Ae  oduol  ergoym^  of  IlioM 
mereieB,  for  which  such  in&nt  is  yet  natorally  inoapaoitAtedi 
though  it  be  morally  qualified  for  sooh  eiyoymeut  by  inwatd 
sacaolafioatioiL  In  ibis  v^ay,  God  piepareB  in&nto  bom  in  the 
coyenimt  for  the  heavenly  state,  when  it  is  his  purpoee  to  save 
them. 

2.  But  another  in&nt  may  reoeiye  baptism,  and  not  be  inwardly 
renewed.  Does  the  sacrament  of  baptism,  in  relation  to  stieh  a 
subject,  signify  and  seal  nothing?  Far  fixim  it  The  saearameiat  sns* 
tains  its  character:  it  does  signify  important  things,  and  does  seal 
according  to  the  moral  stato  of  its  lecnpient  It  signifies  that  the 
in&nt  is  a  polluted  creature,  and  that  it  can  be  cleansed  and  fitted 
for  heayen  only  by  the  blood  of  Jesus  Ohzist,  "which  deanseth 
fix>m  all  sin,"  and  by  the  operations  of  his  Holy  Spirit.  It  ai|pi^ 
fies  that  the  purpose  of  ffaae  extends  to  io&nts  also,  and  that  of 
such  is  the  kingdom  of  heayen.  It  signifies  that  the  infimt  bom 
in  the  eoyenant  snstaisQus  a  yisible  and  most  imp<»rtant  relation  to 
the  Church,  and  is  a  plant  in  that  garden  where  labor  is  bestowed 
by  the  seiryants  of  Christy  wheoe  ram  fiiUs,  and  where  ^Hhe  Inrier 
is  ehanged  into  the  myrtle^iee."  And  baptism  seals  that  the  in* 
fant  is  externally  and  solemnly  "  sanctified  in  Chiist  Jesus ;"  set 
apart  for  the  use  and  seryioe  of  his  Sayiour;  and,  as  a  member  of 
his  Chuich  is  a  "eUZi  federally  holy,^^  as  the  apostie  Paul  teaches; 
and  as  such,  to  be  cared  for  by  the  Church,  to  be  watched  oyer 
by  the  minister  of  tiie  Word,  and  to  ''be  brought  up  in  the  nur- 
ture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord." 

From  tiie  infont,  let  us  proceed, 

SseancL  To  the  aditlt. 

(1.)  The  moral  states  and  tempers  of  different  adults  are  dif* 
forent. 

(2.)  An  adult  is  baptized,  like  Simon,  on  the  profession  of  his 
fiiith,  and,  as  is  the  fiict  with  not  a  few,  may  be  impenitent  and 
unrenewed  in  hearty  and  perhaps  hypocriticaL  In  this  case,  does 
baptism  lose  its  sacramental  character?  Does  Qod  set  his  sacra- 
mental seal  to  a  blank  7    No. 

(8.)  Baptism,  when  administered  to  an  impeaitent  and  unrenewed 
adult)  does  mgn^  that  he  is  '^a  tomch  in  the  yine,'^  a  branch  of 
the  oliye-tree,  though  a  barren  one;  that  he  does  sustain  a 
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to  the  Lord  Jesus  and  his  visible  CSiurcfa.  And  it  seab  to  Mm  as 
a  member,  the  rigKt  to  enjoy  the  external  privileges  and  blessings 
of  the  covenant;  those  mercies  which  Paul  considered  to  pertain 
(as  advantages)  to  the  Jews,  (see  Rom.  iii.  1,  2,  S,  compared  with 
Rojon.  ix.  4,)  who  were  "children  of  the  covenant,"  now  enlai^j^ed 
under  the  present  glorious  dispensation,  and  pertaining  to  all  the 
children  of  the  same  covenant,  though  some  of  them  may  be  im- 
penitent and  unrenewed. 

So  well  is  it  understood,  that  baptism,  when  administered  to  an 
unrenewed  adult,  still  retains  its  sacramental  character,  that  if  at 
any  time  he  be  suspended,  and  is  again  restored  on  his  repent- 
ance to  the  communion  of  the  Church,  he  is  never  rebaptized,  not 
even  among  the  Baptists. 

(4.)  But  supposing  an  adult  subject  of  baptism  is  a  "  new  crea- 
ture in  Christ  Jesus:"  in  this  case,  what  does  baptism  signify  and 
seal  f    We  answer : 

It  signifies  and  seals  all  that  it  can  signify  and  seal :  precious 
relations  to  Christ  and  his  Church,  pardon  of  sin,  peace  with  Crod, 
sanctification  by  the  Spirit,  a  right  to  the  promises,  and  the  heir- 
ship of  an  "inheritance  incorruptible  and  undefiled,  and  that  &deth 
not  away." 

The  principal  things  therefore  signified  and  sealed  by  baptism, 
are,  first,  relation  to  Abraham's  God  in  covenant;  and  second,  the 
Dlessings  of  justification  and  sanctification.  Hence,  in  stating  the 
design  of  baptism,  this -fact  must' be  promulgated  in  relation  to 
the  character  of  that  sacrament,  without  regard  to  the  trae  state 
of  its  recipients.  We  cannot  as  men  determine  their  state^  but  in 
the  spirit  of  Christian  benevolence  we  consider  it  as  one  of  grace, 
und  speak  accordingly.  So  must  we  exhibit  the  Lord's  Supper 
as  signifying  and  sealing  important  things,  whether  a  Judas  be 
seated  among  the  guests  or  not. 

'No  arrangement  which  men  can  make  in  the  supposed  improve- 
ment of  the  visible  Church,  will  remove  fi:om  her  bosom  those 
who  have  "  only  a  name  to  live."  The  Abrahamic  covenant  is 
designed  to  comprehend  two  seeds,  and  the  sacraments,  when  ap- 
plied to  both,  express  facts. 

5.  The  agreement  of  the  sign  toiih  the  thing  signified  in  Christian 
baptism. 
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The  agreement  between  the  sign  and  the  thing  edgnifled)  is  so 
obyions  as  to  require  here  no  remarks.  I  shall  therefore  proceed 
immediately  to  inquire  respecting, 

6.  The  lawful  partakers  of  baptism.  These  are  usually  denomi* 
nated  the  subjects  of  baptism.  The  subjects  are,  adults  unbap* 
tized  when  they  profess  repentance  and  Mth,  and  the  children  of 
parents  in  the  covenant  of  Ood. 

(1.)  Adult8.  Bespecting  the  baptism  of  adults  who  pro&ss  fidth 
and  repentance,  there  is  no  diefpute  among  those  who  consider  the 
ordinance  of  baptism  to  be  a  standing  sacrament  in  the  visible 
Church. 

(2.)  In/ants.  But  besides  adults,  the  Scriptures  teach  that  the 
infant  children  of  those  parents  who  are  baptized,  and  not  excom- 
municated, are  entitled  to  baptism.  This  doctrine  of  in&nt  bap* 
tism  is  rejected  by  those  who  are  denominated  Baptists.  To  dis- 
euss  the  subject  fully  would  require  many  lectures ;  yet  here  it 
will  be  proper  to  state,  in  as  few  words  as  possible,  the  arguments 
which  support  the  covenant  right  of  the  children  of  believers  to 
baptism.  The  arguments  are  drawn^  first,  from  the  perpetuity  of 
the  covenant  of  circumcision;  second,  the  institution  of  baptism 
to  supply  the  place  of  circumcision;  third,  the  relation  which  God 
declares  in  his  Word  that  the  children  of  his  people  sustain  to 
him,  and  to  his  Church;  fourth,  the  examples  of  the  apostles; 
and  fifth,  the  history  of  baptism. 

I.  We  argue  from  the  perpetuity  of  the  Abrahamio  covenant^ 
which  secures  the  right  of  in&nt  church-membership,  and  the 
identity  of  what  are  usually  called  the  Jewish  and  Christian 
Churches. 

This  source  of  argument  has  purposely  been  opened  in  former 
lectures.  We  have  proved  that  Gk>d  did  enact  the  law  of  in&nt 
church-membership ;  that  this  law  did  continue  in  force  from  the 
establishment  of  the  covenant  of  circumcision  down  to  the  com« 
mencement  of  the  New  Testament  dispensation ;  that  neither  the 
abrogation  of  the  rite  of  circumcision,  nor  the  introduction  of  a 
new  dispensation,  could  operate  to  8ei  aside  that  law^  provided  that 
the  covenant  of  which  that  law  was  a  special  privilege,  remained 
in  full  force.  We  proved  that  the  covenant  continues,  and  that 
its  continuance  is  acknowledged  by  the  apostles,  and  therefore 
that  any  partial  silence  about  the  baptism  of  infimts  can  be  no 


argment  agunal  the  lair  of  infiut  ehvidb^mcnibenhip^  wkea 
Chxi0tiaD0  were  brou^  inta  the  sane  ooreaant^  and  rcgoioed  that 
the  promise  waa  to  them  aad  to  their  cddldren. 

(i)  The  law  of  infiuit  chiuob-meinbeiBhip,  then,  is  moepeakd. 

(iL)  Or,  the  jrqpea!,  if  theie  was  one,  xa«st  be  in  expron  tenna. 
KoAing  of  thks  aoxt  ia  to  be  fixind  itt  Ihe  Saeied  SoriptiureBy  others 
wise  the  Baptists  would  have  adduced  it  long  sinoe^  If  the  Abaca* 
hamio  oovenant  standa,  so  that ''  the  btoringg  do  come  to  the  Gten- 
tilea  thio«^  £ttth,"  then  we  lequiie  some  passage  in  whi<^  Jehovah 
hath  saidy  that  Ae  $eed  of  htUaven  ahaU  not  be^  baptiml^  notr  Mgmd  «a 
his  covenant  any  mare.  But  no  suoh  passage  exists ;  but  the  wm* 
trar  J  can  be  shown* 

We  remarked,  that  the  exisleiiee  ci  the  AbrahanoD  eoreDant 
secures  the  idenUfy  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  CShiuehes^  These 
were  one  societji  placed  at  different  times  under  these  yariooa 
divine  rules,  all  sufaservinit  to  the  great  scheme  of  redemptioD* 
In  pioofofihis,  we  might  adduce  many  passages;  bmtitwiUbesof* 
fident  to  mention  Matt  acxi.  4&;  Bom.  xL  17-24;  viL  8;  GaLiv.; 
Eph.iL 

To  which  add,  that  the  CShuzch,  being  a  societj  composed  of 
those  whom  Qod  calls  by  his  Word,  and  governs  by  his  lawa^  and 
ever  sustaining  the  same  great  relations  to  the  Saviour,  she  mnst 
be  cm  under  both  dispensations. 

n.  We  argue,  secondly,  that  baptism  is  instituted  to  ocempy  the 
plaM  of  dieumcision,  which  was  abrogated  under  the  new  dis- 
pensation. This  is  denied  by  the  Baptists.  Let  ua  here  make  a 
supposition.  It  is  this:  If  on  the  institution  of  baptism  aad  the 
abrogation  of  circumcision,  the  Saviour  had  said  that  in&nls 
should  not  be  baptiaed,  would  any  have  denied  that  baptism  came 
in  the  place  of  circumcision?  Not  one*  It  then  appears  that  this 
is  now  denied,  because  the  Bedeemer  did  not  in  so  many  words 
exclude  infimts;  and  because,  if  the  truth  be  affirmed  on  this  sub* 
ject,  an  argument  will  be  drawn  from  the  eircumoision  of  infanta 
to  the  baptism  of  xafants. 

And  is  baptism  less  fit  to  come  in  the  place  ci  QJiogmasion,  be* 
cause  it  is  applied  to  infemts?  No:  it  posseoses  a  greats  fitness 
and  similarity  on  this  v^y  account;  especially  when  the  promise 
isi  to  believers  and  their  "  seed." 

On  a  former  occasion  we  proved  fix>m  CoL  iL  4^  that  uft- 
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leoB  baptaoa  oocupied  the  place  of  drouincasion,  believers  eould 
not  be  ealled  the  '^ dieuxneiaed/'  becauae  they  had  been  ^'buried 
with  Christ  in  baptiam;"  nor  oould  beptiam  be  oalled  "the  (At* 
Gsmeiaion  of  Chriat^"  or  Chriatian  dioomcision.    We  now  obaenrei 

(i)  That  the  rerj  nature  and  end  of  ioplism^  aa  it  is  distinct 
from  the  Lord'a  Supper^  provea  that  it  came  in  the  place  of  ciroum«> 
eaaion,  ete. 

(iL)  So  well  was  this  onderstood  in  the  primitive  Churcb, 
that  8oa;ie  at  leiq^  formallj  inquired  of  a  council  of  ministers, 
amounting  to  aixlgr-six,  among  whom  was  C^iprian,  assembled  ad 
Carthage,  A.  D.  268,  or  a  century  after  the  apostles,  "  whether  an 
io&nt  might  be  baptized  before  it  was  eight  daya  old?"  This 
question  would  never  have  arisen,  had  they  not  understood  that 
baptism  had  oosae  in  the  place  of  ciroumciabn.    Therefore, 

(iii«)  Admitting  now,  that  baptism  came  in  the  place  of  circumci* 
aion,  we  are  to  conclude  tha^  without  some  express  limitation,  it 
must,  Ynih  Ttgtai  to  its  mil^edSj  have  the  same  extent  Objection: 
"But  there  is,"  say  the  Baptists,  "an  express  limitation  here:  forthe 
Bedeemer  said,  'He  that  believeth,  or  exercises  that  faith  which  is 
accompanied  with  repentance,  shall  be  saved.'  Here  then  bap- 
tism is  restricted  to  those  who  repent  and  believe."  This  objec- 
tion is  easily  answered:  for,  first,  God  required  Abraham,  and 
adults  in  his  fiimily,  to  walk  before  him.  In&nts  could  not  so 
walk:  were  they  therefore  excluded  from  circumcision?  No. 
Beoond,  the  apostle  Paul  tells  us  that  the  drcomcised  were  bound 
'^to  keep  the  whole  law."  In&nts  could  not  do  this :  were  they 
left  usdrcnmcjsed  on  this  account?  No.  Third,  the  obligations 
of  tike  moral  law  rest  upon  an  intelligent  creature  so  soon  as  he 
oomes  into  existence,  and  he  is  considered  to  be  responsible  when- 
ever his  natural  capacities  are  unfolded.  The  same  principle  en- 
ters into  the  constitution  of  civil  sodety.  Fourth,  we  remark, 
then,  that  in£flmts  are  bound  to  repent,  to  believe,  and  to  love  God, 
so  soon  as  they  have  the  natural  capacity.  But  the  obligaiiaM  of 
religion  can  be  imposed  before  that  period.  Hence  God  required 
the  mothers  in  Israel  to  appear  with  the  sucUings  at  their  bieasti 
to  enter  into  covenant  with  him. 

HL  We  argue^  thirdly,  from  the  relations  which  God  declares  in 
his  Word,  that  the  children  of  his  people  aostain  to  him  and  to 
UsChwrek 
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(i.)  Under  the  ancient  economy,  and  by  virtue  of  the  Abra- 
hamic  covenant,  the  children  of  those  in  covenant,  as  we  have  be- 
fore proved,  sustained  a  relation  to  God  which  no  other  children 
in  the  world  did.  Hence  Jehovah  calls  himself  "  their  God,"  in 
that  very  relation  in  which  he  was  Abraham's  God,  and  claims 
them  as  his  property.  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  this  relation  was 
founded  upon  the  national  covenant  of  Horeb  and  the  Theocracy, 
for  it  existed  before  Moses  lived. 

(ii).  The  Jews  and  their  offspring  were  the  children  of  the  king- 
dom, and  our  Lord  said  of  in&nts,  "  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of 
heaven." 

(iii.)  But  to  exhibit  this  fact  clearly,  we  offer  1  Cor.  vii.  14: 
"For  the  unbelieving  husband  is  sanctified  by  the  believing"  or 
Christian  "  wife,  and  the  unbelieving  wife  is  sanctified  by  the  hus- 
band :  else  were  your  children  unclean,  but  now  are  they  holyP 

This  is  a  passage  which,  because  it  speaks  the  language  of  the 
Abrahamic  covenant  long  understood  in  the  visible  Church,  every 
attempt  has  been  made  to  explain  away ;  but  those  attempts,  from 
the  fitlse  facts  and  absurdities  which  they  comprehend,  serve,  to 
the  reflecting  mind,  to  exhibit  the  true  sense.  In  what  sense  do 
the  adversaries  say  that  the  apostle  here  describes  children,  when 
one  of  the  parents,  already  married  according  to  civil  usage  and 
law,  is  a  Christian,  and  the  other  a  pagan,  to  be  holy  f  Why,  said 
the  Mennonist  writers,  it  signifies  that  those  children  are  legitimate, 
not  bastards  1  Here  then,  for  the  first  time  in  Scripture,  "holy" 
signifies,  not  bastard.  Here,  for  the  first  time,  the  apostle  is  made 
to  declare  that  the  faith  of  one  parent  in  Christianity  makes  mar* 
riage  lawful  which  was  unlawful  ah  initio,  and  children  legitimate, 
which  were  before  bastards.  Here,  for  the  first  time,  and  con- 
trary to  all  history,  the  apostle  is  made  to  deny  the  validity  of 
marriages  according  to  law,  among  the  heathen.  But  I  shall  not 
add  a  word  more,  as  you  will  find  the  subject  ably  discussed  by 
Dr.  Mason  on  the  Church. 

The  apostle  evidently  uses  the  word  "  holy,"  to  signify  ecdesi- 
astical  relations;  and  that  the  children  of  one  believing  parent 
sustained  covenant  relations  to  God  and  his  Church.  Now  this 
doctrine  was  old  doctrine  among  the  Jews,  well  understood  when 
married  proselytes  were  received,  etc. 

rV.  I  pass  on  to  the  fourth  source  of  evidence,  viz:  apostolic 
example. 
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Here  it  must  be  observed, 

(i.)  That  the  Spirit  of  Gkxl  has  not  seen  fit  to  detail  to  us  the 
history  of  the  primitive  Church.  After  the  ascension  of  our  Lord, 
the  events  recorded  are  few  in  number,  principally  in  the  "Acts 
of  the  Apostles,"  and,  as  they  are  recorded  in  this  book,  relate  either 
to  what  transpired  under  the  ministry  of  the  apostles  in  the  Holy 
Land  and  among  the  Jews,  or  to  what  occurred  in  the  course  of 
Paul's  ministry  among  his  countrymen  and  among  the  Gentiles. 

(ii.)  ThsX  to  expect  accounts  of  in&nt  baptisms  in  the  his* 
tory  of  the  apostles'  ministry  arrumg  the  Jews^  is  to  require  what  is 
not  necessary.  The  Jews  were  in  the*  daily  practice  of  admitting 
their  own  children  and  the  children  of  proselytes  into  the  covenant 
of  circumcision — the  latter^  h/  baptism.  We  cannot  therefore  be 
surprised,  that  no  ir^ant  baptisms  are  recorded  among  them  under 
the  new  dispensation  of  the  Abrahamic  covenant ;  but  if  infants 
among  the  Hebrew  Christians  were  not  received,  we  should  express 
our  unfeigned  surprise  that  this  important  circui^stance  is  no  where  in 
Scripture  stated  to  have  attracted  the  attention,  nor  to  have  excited 
one  objection,  among  the  Jewish  believers.  Let  us  now  turn  to 
the  Gentiles,  and  to  the  ministry  of  the  man  who  was  "  the  apos- 
tle of  the  Gentiles."  A  few  chapters  in  the  Acts  of  the  Aposties, 
(and  very  few  indeed,  if  we  exclude  the  accounts  of  his  conversion, 
his  trial,  voyage,  and  shipwreck,)  are  occupied  with  the  direct 
ministry  of ^Paul.  What  then  is  said  about  his  baptisms  amotfg 
the  Gentiles?  He  tells  us  himself  all  the  fEU^ts  on  this  subject. 
1  Cor.  L  14 :  "I  thank  God  that  I  baptized  none  of  you  but  Cris- 
pus  and  Gains;"  and,  "  I  baptized  aU  the  household  of  Stephanas; 
besides,  I  know  not  whether  I  baptized  any  other." 

Under  his  eye,  we  are  told  that  the  disciples  of  John  were  re- 
baptized,  and  also  "  that  Lydia  was  baptized,  and  her  household." 

Now  review  these  &cts.  Crispus  had  a  family,  but  we  have  no 
evidence  that  when  he  received  baptism,  his  conversion  brought 
his  wife  to  embrace  the  Christian  &ith ;  and  Gains,  for  aught  we 
know  to  the  contrary,  may  have  been  a  single  or  unmarried  per- 
son. Then  we  have  ^^  Stephanas  and  his  household."  This  Ste- 
phanas is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  the  jailer  at  Philippi ;  if 
not,  then  we  have  besides  Stephanas  and  his  household,  the  jailer 
and  his  household,  and  Lydia  and  her  household,  baptized  in  im- 
mediate connection  with  Paul's  ministry :  so  that  there  will  be 
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Aree  households  and  two  individuals  inoliided  in  tbefld  aooonnts. 
This  if  veTj  expimBire  pf  ^och  fiMts  $$  we  iri«h  to  ^rtiabliflh ;  for 
in  these  narrolires,  short  as  thej  are,  we  find  hoaseholds  and  bap* 
tisms  associated — an  associatiaii  fbrmed  bj  the  Absahanuo  ooye- 
nant  ahno-^-^a  assodatioQ,  too,  in  eases  where  only  the  heads  of 
the  fltmilies  aie  said  to  have  believed-^^n  assooiatian  which,  in  the 
aoeonnts  of  the  miniatiy  ci  Bt^plist  preachers,  ip  never  fonaed.  I 
shall  not  enlai^  hare,  but  oondude  with  observing  that  the  fifth 
source  of  evidenee,  viis:  die  biatoiy  eC  baptiaoi,  will  be  <yiened  in 
the  ne^  lacteie. 


LECTURE   XXV. 


rasUfiHAiT  BAniBit-'^nt  suiuwy  costoxuxd. 


■nMtt  Of  aimfl»-«.i«i  nMRoiAi*  ABumrnunoii. 


I  ftttALL  be  oM^^  here  to  etady  brevity,  aiMi  oompiebend  all 
mjt^inarke  on  tito  bistofy  of  biqptisDd  ud  title  t>a8total  adminkttik- 
tion  of  diis  saerament^  iriihiii  tiie  limileof  tide  leotue^ 

L  HKRTORr  or  Bijmsic 

The  eabjeet  il  he)«  trealbed  simply  10  $fc »  a  Botuw  <^  evidence, 
that  the  law  of  infant  chnrch^memberehip  was  acknowledged  to  be 
in  force  in  the  Christian  CSiurch,  by  &»  adnrndstTatioii  ci  baptism 
to  in&nts. 

In  giving  the  histoty  of  baptism,  so  Ikr  as  it  is  necessary  to 
establish  our  doctrine  of  the  nmepealed  Iaw  of  infimt  <^ntxdi-mem- 
bership,  it  wffl  be  necessary  neither  to  refer  to  adult  baptism,  nor 
to  detail  the  cormptions  which  soon  infected  the  ordinafice.  Let 
it  suffice  to  rematk,  that  the  primitiye  Christians  had  not  meetings 
houses  and  other  conveniences  for  the  observance  of  tiie  laws  of 
thei^  religion :  hence  they  would,  in  administering  baptism,  very 
naturally  seek  some  stream  or  pool  of  water,  and  Aercy  before  wit- 
nesses, hear  the  confession  of  feith  which  the  adults  made,  and  then 
baptize  them  by  a  trine  immersion  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and 
of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  This  was  the  tusual  practice. 
But  our  business  just  now  is  with  tiie  baptism  of  ir^niB. 

In  taking  up  the  historical  testimonies  in  &vor  of  the  practice  in 
the  ancient  Church,  of  infant  baptism,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to 
advance  beyond  the  age  of  lather  Augustine ;  for  it  is  acknow- 
ledged, that  during  the  centuries  subsequent  to  that  age,  the  bap» 
tizing  of  in&nts  was  Ihe  universal  practice  of  the  visible  Church.  If 
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the  Baptists  plead  an  exception  by  the  WaldenseSi  we  shall  attend 
to  the  £dth  and  practice  of  that  people,  in  its  proper  place. 

1.  The  teachers  and  pastors  who  acted  with  the  apostles,  and 
under  their  inspection,  were  men  distinguished,  not  by  their 
learning,  but  by  their  fervent  piety  and  zeaL  They  were  em- 
ployed in  preaching,  not  in  writing.  Few  of  them  wrote  any 
thing;  and  those  who  did  write,  were  intent  upon  stating  some 
well-known  truthis  in  opposition  to  the  enemies  of  Christianity,  and 
exhorting  to  holy  practice,  and  not  in  describing  the  baptisms  in 
the  Church,  nor  m^ationing  any  circumstance  in  relatLon  to  this 
ordinance  except  incidentally.      In  this  manner, 

2.  Hermes,  an  apostolic  Fa&er,  tells  us  that "  in£EUXts  are  rained 
by  the  Lord." 

8.  Justin  Martyr  says  in  his  Apology,  "  Several  persons  among 
us  of  sixty  and  seventy  years  old,  of  both  sexes,  who  were  made 
disciples  (efiaBrp-evdriaaVj  the  very  word  that  we  find  in  the  com* 
missioii.  Matt,  xxviii.)  to  Christ  in  or  from  their  childhood,  do 
continue  uncorrupted,"  (or  virgins.)    On  these  words  we  remark : 

(1.)  Justin  Martyr  had  no  Jewish  prejudices,  operating  in  fitvor 
of  the  doctrine  of  in&nt  church-membership. 

(2.)  He  wrote  about  one  hundred  and  five  years  after  the  Ee- 
deemer^s  ascension. 

(8.)  Those  persons  who  were  mad^  disciples  to  Christ  sixty  or 
seventy  years  before  this,  must  have  been  bom  about  thirty-six  or 
forty-six  years  after  the  Saviour  was  received  up  into  glory,  and 
consequently  must  have  existed  in  the  days  of  the  apostles ;  and  I 
need  not  observe,  that  by  baptism  alone  can  infants  be  made  disci- 
ples to  Christ 

4.  Iren»us — A.D.  160.  About  thirty  or  forty  years  after  Jus- 
tin Martyr,  Irenaeus,  speaking  of  the  Saviour,  says,  "  He  came  to 
save  all  persons  by  himself;  all  I  mean  who  by  him  are  regener- 
ated (or  baptized)  unto  God — infants  and  little  ones  and  children, 
and  youths,  and  elder  persons."    On  these  words  I  remark, 

(1.)  That  no  man  could  know  that  infants  were  changed  in  their 
hearts ;  of  this  inward  change,  the  ancient  father  does  not  and 
cannot  speak;  but, 

(2.)  Their  baptism  could  be  known ;  and  in  the  language  of  the 
early  writers,  the  term  "  regeneration,"  denoting  a  change  of  rela- 
tive state,  was  commonly  used  to  express  baptism. 
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6*  Tertullian,  A.D.  200,  down  to  the  age  of  AtlumasiuSy  A«D« 
820n  TertuUiao,  by  dissTiadiug  parents  from  exhibiting  such  haste 
to  have  their  infants  baptized,  (whatever  may  have  been  his  own 
errors,)  plainly  proves  that  infant  baptism  was  the  prevailing 
practice. 

6.  Origen  says,  '*  Hear  David  speaking :  ^  I  was,'  says  he,  ^  con* 
ceived  in  iniquity,  and  in  sin  did  my  mother  bring  me  forth ;' 
showing  that  every  soul  that  is  bom  in  the  flesh  is  polluted  with 
the  fllth  of  sia  and  iniquity.  Besides  all  this,  let  it  be  considered 
what  is  the  reason,  that»  whereas  the  baptism  of  the  Church  is 
given  for  forgiveness  of  sins,  infants  also  are  by  the  usage  of  the 
Church  baptized;  when,  if  there  were  nothing  in  io&nts  that 
wanted  forgiveness  and  mercy,  the  grace  of  baptism  would  be 
needless  to  them." 

7.  We  should  now  direct  your  attention  to  the  testimony  of 
Cyprian,  bishop  of  Carthage ;  but  we  have  stronger  testimony  on 
this  subject,  arisiag  from  the  resolves  of  upwards  of  sixty  bishops 
together  with  Cyprikn,  met  in  council  A.  D.  258,  that  is,  a  century 
and  a  half  after  the  apostles.  Before  this  council,  a  question  was 
brought  by  Fidus,  a  country  pastor,  '^  Whether  an  infant  might 
be  baptized  before  it  was  eight  days  old?"  A  synodical  epistle 
was  written  in  answer  to  this  question :  you  can  read  the  epistle 
in  Wall's  History.  In  it  are  these  sentiments :  "  If  the  greatest 
offenders  have,  when  they  come  to  believe,  forgiveness  of  sins, 
and  no  person  is  kept  off  from  baptism,  how  much  less  reason  is 
there  to  refuse  an  infimt  newly  born."  Our  business  is  not  with 
their  reasons,  but  with  the  broad  fact  which  this  synod  establishes^ 
that  io&nt  baptism  was  the  universal  practice  of  that  age, 

A  Baptist  writer  says,  **  that  infsmt  baptism  had  its  origin  in 
this  council."  But  this  is  evidently  absurd;  for  the  very  ques- 
tion proposed  for  discussion,  and  the  mamier  of  deciding  it,  sup- 
pose infant  baptism  to  have  been  of  long  and  uniform  practice 
in  the  Church. 

We  are  willing  that  aU  the  proceedings  of  this  council  shall 
decide  this  matter ;  and  if  infant  baptism  had  its  origin  before 
this  council,  then  we  are  confident  that  origin  will  be  found  in  the 
apostolic  age. 

8.  Again,  take  the  words  of  Optatus,  A.  D.  860 :  "  As  many  of 
you  as  have  been  baptized  in  the  name  of  Christ,  have  put  on 


Christ  CHiI  wiistag»in«Btttfts^thaittfllwmjiaDesBd]ifl^^ 
fcnewed;  thai  deeentlj  fits  all  ages  and  all  Bhapes.-  UunaAetioo 

toDfiieit." 

Here  let  me  remark,  that'ihia  was  the  period  after  A«2>.  SOO^ 
when  0ome  dupntas  aioae  about  the  qiHuility  of  wate  to  be  uaed 
in  baptism,  biit  not  aboat  Ae  lawfalnaaa  of  i^^  Soma 

heretica  icgeetod  baptiam  aUogether,  aa  tliej  xqeded  poitknia  of 
the  Sacred  Seriptuea;  and  otheta  opposed  in  variooa  d^peeain- 
fimt  baptism:  but  the  CSsth<d]c  Chaich  eonflideied  the  children  of 
believ«n  to  be  oompTehended  in  the  ooTOnaii%  and  baptiaed  theai 
an  their  infSuiqr*  Tet  iriiile  ihia  was  the  piaetioa,  it  was  eon- 
tended  by  acme,  that  the  mode  of  immexHion  shonld  nerer  be 
departed  firom ;  and  this  y  eiy  dispute  shows,  that  iamerakm  naa 
not  and  had  ni^  been  the  invariable  mod&  Christian  pastors  had 
administeied  baptiam  to  those  who  were  confined  to  their  beds^ 
and  to  many  in  prjiywii  W^fffbipn  tdls  ns,  that  one  T^fl■l^^j^f^ff^  hay* 
iog  heard  tbe  Word,  and  witnessed  the  martyrdom  of  a  CSiristian 
lady,  Foramiaaai  at  Alexandria,  became  a  oonyert  to  AeChriBtian 
&xtli;  whereupon  he  was  thrown  into  prison,  and  there  haying 
made  coQ&nion  of  bis  fidth,  be  was  baptised  bj  some  psesbjrtem 
who  were  his  ikllow<pris(me!r8. 

Cypiian  therefore  wrote  in  opposition  to  the  qfoman,  that  im* 
nMision  was  indispensably  neoessary  to  baptism.  ^'It  is  a  lawM 
baptism,"  he  taught,  (L  iy.  chap.  7,)  '^  wbetiier  liie  subject  have 
water  poured  upon  him,  or  be  immersed."  Again  he  says,  Q&s^ 
66:)  ''1X)eB  any  one  think  that  thqr  obtain  nothing,  wbo  haye  the 
water  poured  upon  them?  In  &ct,  those  wbo  are  sprinkled  witb 
water  are  baptised."  Take,  in  connection  with  this,  tiie  wordaof 
TertuUian:  ^^  We  are  three  times  immersed,"  he  says^  ^^speaking 
no  otherwise  than  what  Christ  commanded  ib  the  goq>el;  and  we 
are  not  once  but  liirice  sprinkled,  according  to  the  three  Diyine 
Persons."    (De  Coron :  yoL  6,  ad  Prax.) 

9.  Gregory  Kazianaen  testifies,  that  Basil,  bishop  of  Caasarea, 
was  baptized  in  his  infiinoy ;  which  baptism  must  haye  occuired 
about  two  hundred  and  thirty  years  after  the  death  of  John,  or 
A.  D.  SSO.  This  father  says,  "  Let  the  child  be  dedicated  :firom 
his  cradle.  Thou,  as  a  fiunt-hearted  mother,  (persecutions  still  on 
foot,)  art  afraid  of  giying  him  the  seal,  because  of  the  weakness 
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of  nataipe.    Give  to  him  the  Trinity,  that  great  and  excellent 
presenrative." 

Gregory  Nazianzen  beKeved,  "that  infents  dying  unbaptized, 
were  in  a. middle  state  between  happiness  and  torment.  If  an 
infant  Aerefore  were  likely  to  die,  he  would  have  baptism  imme- 
diately administered  to  it.  Otherwise  its  biqjtism  might  be  de- 
ferred till  it  was  three  years  old."  We  let  his  curious  notions 
alone,  and  rest  npon  the  &ct,  tJiat  in  his  age  infants  in  certain  cir- 
oumstances  were  considered  to  be  the  proper  subjects  of  baptism, 

10.  Ambrose,  indeed,  finds  a  type  in  the  miracle  of  the  waters  of 
Jordan  returning  backward,  where  none  exists ;  but  in  making 
out  the  antitype,  he  refers  to  the  practice  of  infent  baptism,  by 
which,  he  says,  "  those  infants  that  are  baptized  are  reformed  back 
again,  from  wickedness  to  the  primitive  state  of  thdr  nature." 

Take  some  of  the  writers  fi-om  A.  D.  880,  to  Augustine,  A.  D, 
400. 

11.  Chrysostom  says,  "that  one  may  receive  baptism  in  the 
very  beginning  of  his  age  or  infitnCy."  In  another  place  he  sayd, 
"those  that  are  baptized,  some  of  them,  forasmuch  as  they  were 
children  when  they  received  it."  This  father  had  very  imperfect 
knowledge  of  the  Abrahamic  covenant ;  he  understood  the  rules 
of  oratory  better  than  he  did  Paul's  epistles :  yet  he  affords  abun- 
dant proof)  even  in  assigning  a  wrong  reason  for  the  baptizing 
of  infants,  that  infant  baptism  was  the  common  practice  of  the 
Church. 

12.  Athanasius  said, "  We  immerse  children  thrice  in  the  water, 
and  thrice  we  take  them  out." 

But  as  there  had  been  no  doctrine  which  stood  immediately  con- 
nected with  the  sacrament  of  baptism  denied  by  those  who  had  any 
reputation  in  the  Church,  little  comparatively  had  been  said  in 
relation  to  infant  baptism.  Now,  however,  Pelagius  began  to 
propagate  his  errors.  He  taught  that  children  were  not  joUuted 
with  sin ;  and  though  he  did  not  teach  that  infant  baptism  was 
unlawful  and  should  be  discontinued,  yet  his  doctrine  gave  occa- 
sion in  the  Church  to  the  orthodox  divines  to  preach  and  write 
much  in  relation  to  the  baptism  of  infants.  Accordingly,  we  find 
the  testimonies  far  more  numerous  in  support  of  infEint  baptism, 
after  the  rise  of  Pelagianism. 

18.  Jerome,  or  Hieronymus,  in  his  dialogue  between  Critobulus 
28 
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and  Atticufi,  has  these  seDtiinents :  "  Obit.  Tell  me  though,  and 
resolve  all  my  diflSlculty :  Why  are  children  baptized  ?  ATTloua 
Do  you  ask  me?  Paul  will  answer  you:  'Death  has  leigned&om 
Adam  to  Moses  oyer  those  who  have  not  sinned  in  the  likeness 
of  Adam's  transgression.  All  men  are  guilty,  either  by  reason  ^f 
Adam's  sin  or  their  own  sins.' " 

14.  To  adduce  all  that  Augustine  has  written  in  evidence  that 
the  Church  practised  in&nt  baptism,  would  require  much  writing. 
A  few  extracts  here  will  be  sufficient  Commenting  on  1  Cor.  vii, 
"Else  were  your  children  unclean,  but  now  are  they  holy,"  he 
says,  "for  there  were  then  (when  Paul  wrote)  Christian  in&nts 
that  were  sanctified,  some  by  the  authority  of  one  of  their  parents, 
some  by  the  consent  of  both." 

(1.)  Now,  by  the  authority  of  one  of  the  parents,  a  child  could 
not  be  rendered  legitimate ;  nor, 

(2.)  Could  it  be  inwardly  sanctified  by  either  or  both  parents. 

(8.)  This  sanctification  is  external  in  the  Church,  and  in  St 
Austin's  writings  it  signifies  baptism. 

You  may  read  in  Wall's  History  very  many  extracts  to  the 
same  purpose.  And  let  me  observe,  that  Pelagius  and  his  asso- 
ciates found  infant  baptism  to  stand  much  in  the  way  of  their  £ei- 
vorite  doctrine,  that  our  nature  is  not  originally  corrupt  But  if 
infant  baptism  had  been  an  innovation  upon  the  apostolic  practice; 
if  it  belonged  to  the  corruptions  of  the  Church,  the  Pelagians 
who  were  men  of  reading  and  talents,  could  not  have  been  troubled 
by  any  argument  which  the  orthodox  drew  from  the  long  undis- 
puted observance, of  in&nt  baptism. 

There  is  no  necessity  of  carrying  down  our  history  of  in£uit 
baptism  below  the  age  of  Augustine,  as  the  Baptists  acknowledge 
that  the  administration  of  this  sacrament  to  in&nts  subsequently, 
was  general  in  the  visible  Church :  but  they  say  that  the  visible 
Church  herein  departed  firom  Christ's  institution  and  apostolic 
practice;  and  that  the  Waldenses,  who  preserved  the  pure  faith 
and  practice,  were  opposed  to  the  baptism  of  infents.    We  reply, 

i.  That  if  there  was  a  departure  from  gospel  law,  it  was  so 
early  as  to  have  been  imder  the  eye  of  the  apostles  themselves; 
yet  we  find  no  record  in  their  writings  against  this  supposed  de- 
parture, though  the  abuse  of  the  Lord's  Supper  is  apostolically 
noticed. 
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iL  The  Waldenses,  A.  D.  1164,  in  their  confession,  have  these 
words :  "  Let  every  adnlt,  who  has  obtained  fidth  by  the  hearing 
of  the  Word,  by  which  he  is  regenerated  and  enlightened,  be  bap- 
tized in  the  name,  etc.,  in  evidence  of  his  inward  ptirification, 
received  through  faith.  This  our  confession  is  also  extended  to 
children,  who  by  the  decree  of  the  apostles  must  be  baptized,  and 
afterwards  by  their  sponsors  must  be  instructed  in  the  law  of 
Christ,"  etc.  That  people  who  dissented  from  Eome  were,  as 
they  increased,  distributed  into  various  communities,  and  distin- 
guished by  various  names.  Nor  is  it  denied  that  some  of  those 
societies  may  have  withheld  baptism  from  infants ;  but  the  main 
body  of  the  Waldenses  in  every  age  maintained  that  infants  bom  of 
CJhristian  parents,  were  proper  subjects  of  baptism.  We  may  say 
hereafter  more  on  this  subject.  The  remainder  of  this  lecture 
must  be  occupied  with  remarks  on  the, 

n.  Administkation  of  Baptism  by  thb  pastor. 

In  administering  baptism,  the  Evangelical  Pastor  should  be 
studious  to  preserve  the  sanctity,  and  promote  the  end,  for  which 
this  sacrament  was  instituted. 

We  have  said  that  the  proper  subjects  of  baptism  are,  first,  im- 
baptized  adults,  when  they  profess  faith  and  repentance;  and 
second,  the  children  of  parents  baptized,  and  not  excommunicated 
or  suspended.  In  relation  to  each  of  these  subjects,  the  pastor 
must  observe  a  conduct  somewhat  different ;  taking  care  always, 
both  in  his  public  discourses  and  private  conference,  to  give  cor- 
rect views  of  the  sacrament  of  baptism,  and  to  explain  particularly 
the  obligations  which  it  imposes. 

1.  The  baptism  of  infants* 

(1.)  Parents  who  have  themsdves  been  baptized,  and  are  neither 
suspended  nor  excommunicated,  sustain  a  relation  to  the  visible 
Church  of  God ;  they  are  the  children  of  the  covenant,  the  "  peo- 
ple of  God,"  and  a  part  of  "  the  holy  nation ;"  and  though  not 
truly  regenerated  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  may,  in  the  benevolent 
spirit  and  language  which  the  social  relations  of  the  covenant 
give  rise  to,  be  called  "dyw*,"  believers,  beloved  in  the  Lord 
Christ. 

Such  parents  may  apply  to  have  baptism  administered  to  tfmr 
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chUdreru  But  all  the  parents  may  not  have  entered  into  the  full  com- 
munion of  the  Church.  Shall  those  parents  who  have  not  fulfilled 
their  baptismal  vows,  and  become  open  communicants,  be  consid- 
ered as  ipso  fado  suspended  or  excommunicated ;  or  shall  they  still 
hold  (if  not  guilty  of  presumptuous  sins)  a  place  in  God's  cove- 
nant with  his  visible  Church,  and  be  permitted  to  present  their 
children  to  baptism?  This  question  has  been  variously  answered. 
There  is  no  dispute  that  parents,  before  they  become  such,  and 
while  they  were  young,  ought  to  have  repented  and  given  them- 
selves to  the  Lord.  All  agree  that  such  was  their  duty;  but  they 
did  not  perform  it,  and  the  Church  did  not  suspend  them ;  she 
tolerated  them  in  her  bosom,  and  waited  for  their  conversion.  Is 
there  a  divine  law  which  requires  that  they  shall  not  be  tolerated 
in  that  state  after  they  shall  become  parents  ?  This  will  hardly  be 
said ;  but  admitting  that  there  is  such  a  law,  were  not  their  chil- 
dren bom  in  the  covenant?  and  how  shall  those  infant  children 
be  regarded  by  the  Church  ?  These  are  questions  of  serious  im- 
port, but  we  recur  somewhat  back. 

(2.)  What  means  should  be  employed  to  bring  those  who  are 
bom  members  of  the  Church  and  baptized,  to  take  upon  them- 
selves publicly  their  baptismal  vows,  by  uniting  with  the  Church 
in  full  communion;  whertj  as  they  arrive  at  years  of  knowledge, 
they  should  be  required  to  do  this ;  Ivow  long  they  are  to  be  dealt 
with  by  admonition  and  reproof  before  they  shall  be  deprived 
of  their  covenant  relations  and  be  cut  off  from  the  congregation 
of  the  Lord;  what  discipline  is  to  be  exercised  by  the  Church  on 
baptized  members,  who  live  prayerless  and  contract  immoral 
habits;  whether  such  discipline  is  to  be  suspended  until  they  be- 
come parents,  or  to  be  exercised  immediately  on  the  development 
of  an  irreligious  temper  in  life,  (together  with  other  questions 
which  might  be  asked  here,)  are  matters  which  have  given  rise  to 
much  discussion  and  various  opinions  among  learned  and  good 
men,  in  the  Protestant  churches. 

Our  Church  in  this  country,  till  within  a  score  of  years,  acted 
in  relation  to  baptized  parents  with  great  forbearance  and  patience, 
employing  towards  them  much  doctrine,  with  reproof  and  admo- 
nition, while  they  exhibited  no  evidence  of  real  piety;  but  per- 
mitting them  to  remain  in  the  covenant  that    comprehended 
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Abraham's  descendants,  and  in  this  relation  to  have  their  children 
baptized.  This  is  much  of  the  policy  pursued  at  present  in  the 
Church  of  England,  and  in  the  Lutheran  and  Methodist  Churches. 

(3.)  But  our  General  Synod  have  lately  resolved,  that  the  chil- 
dren of  parents  '^  whose  habits  are  such  that  they  would  be  sus- 
pended from  full  communion,  if  they  were  members  in  full,  shall 
not  be  admitted  to  baptism."  This  is  the  law  that  now  regulates 
the  conduct  of  pastors :  how  far  it  is  modified  by  the  practice  ot 
ministers — ^some  considering  it  to  require  a  credible  profession  of 
religion,  whilst  others  construe  it  according  to  the  forbearance 
which  they  exercise  towards  members  in  full  communion — ^I  shall 
not  here  inquire. 

Certain  it  is,  baptismal  vows  comprehend  perfect  obligations, 
otherwise  they  would  not  be  obligations  of  true  religion  I  "We  are 
bound  as  intelligent  creatures  and  as  members  of  the  Christian 
Church,  to  do  all  God's  will,  expressed  in  his  written  "Word,  and 
to  follow  the  Lamb  fully :  parents  are  bound  "  to  bring  up  their 
children  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord,"  without  the 
least  failure;  and  baptized  children  are  bound,  so  soon  as  they 
understand  the  calls  of  the  gospel,  to  render  an  immediate,  unlim- 
ited, and  holy  obedience.  This  is  law :  every  failure  is  sin  and 
disobedience. 

(4.)  Yet  it  is  acknowledged  by  all  Christians,  that  our  standing 
in  God's  visible  church  covenant  cannot  and  does  not  depend 
upon  discharging  perfectly  the  obligations  under  which  we  are 
brought  If  then  imperfections  in  our  obedience  be  consistent 
with  our  standing  as  parents  and  children  in  the  Abrahamic  cove- 
nant, the  question  naturally  arises,  by  what  degrees  of  imperfec- 
tion are  our  relations  to  the  visible  Church  to  be  determined? 
At  what  points  can  we  stand  in  that  covenant,  in  which  the  mass 
of  the  Jewish  nation,  through  all  the  ages  of  the  ancient  economy, 
stood  7  And  at  what  points  do  the  laws  of  God  eject  us?  Is  this 
a  matter  to  be  determined  by  the  various  and  discordant  opinions  of 
the  different  ministers  of  the  gospel,  when  they  propose  to  describe 
what  is  called  "  a  credible  profession  of  religion,"  which  has  also 
its  degrees?  or  is  there  a  general  law  of  God,  or  an  undoubted 
practice  of  the  apostles  in  the  primitive  Church,  by  which  we  are 
to  be  governed  ? 

These  are  questions  which  enter  deeply  into  the  merits  of  the 
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sabject ;  and  they  are  thrown  out  for  jonr  serious  consideration. 
For  I  cannot  here  extend  mj  remarks;  but  shall  just  add,  that 
one  of  the  earliest  facts  which  Church  history  exhibits,  is  the 
existence  of  d^rees  in  the  communion  of  the  Church.  In&nt 
church-membership  had  existed  by  a  diyine  constitution  since  the 
days  of  Abraham.  Catechumens  who  were  members  to  a  certain 
degree  existed  among  the  primitive  Christians,  and  afterwards  be- 
came the  ''  competentes;"  and  how  long  they  might  remain  cate- 
chumens before  they  were  abandoned  by  their  pastors,  and  either 
actually  or  virtually  excommunicated,  we  are  not  particularly  told. 
And  then  followed  members  in  full  communion.  But  we  must 
stop,  and  pursue  the  application  made  by  parents  for  infieaits. 

(6.)  The  parents  who  apply  for  the  baptism  of  their  children, 
should  be  required  to  make  the  application  so  early ^  as  to  enable 
the  pastors  to  give  them  instruction  and  admonition,  and  to  allow 
the  elders  time  sufficient  to  confer  on  the  case.  For  in  some 
instances  it  is  important,  that/zd^  in  relation  to  the  parents  should 
be  disclosed,  of  which  the  pastor  has  no  knowledge ;  as  for  exam- 
ple, that  ons  of  the  parents  is  a  disbeliever  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures 
or  a  heretic ;  or,  that  hoih  the  parents  have  been  guilty  of  the  sin 
of  antenuptial  fornication.  In  such  cases,  the  pastor  is  required 
to  exercise  the  authority  with  which  he  is  invested.  Bejection 
of  the  Scriptures  is  "  a  presumptuous  sin,"  and  excludes  fix>m  the 
covenant.  The  vows  of  an  infidel,  heretic,  or  idolater,  cannot  be 
taken  in  the  Church  of  God. 

Parents,  who  lie  under  the  guilt  of  antenuptial  fornication,  are 
to  be  charged  with  this  sin,  and  to  be  required  to  profess,  not  sor- 
row that  they  have  a  child  or  that  they  are  imited  in  wedlock, 
but  repentance  for  having  done  what  Jehovah  has  expressly  for- 
bidden in  his  law. 

(6.)  But  parents  who  are  not  chargeable  with  this  particular  sin, 
must  nevertheless  be  instructed  in  the  doctrine  of  baptism  and  its 
obligations.  Little  need  be  said  by  the  pastor  to  parents  who  give 
undoubted  evidences  of  piety ;  but  some  professors  of  religion,  in 
conmion  with  other  parents,  need  to  have  the  Word  of  God 
preached  to  them  in  private  very  faiihJuUy,  In  such  conference, 
usually  had  before  the  elders,  the  pastor  may  pursue  various  modes 
of  instruction.  The  best  mode  which  experience  taught  me  in 
this  personal  address  to  parents,  was  to  begin  with  a  brief  exhibi- 
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tion  of  the  Abrahamic  coyenant  and  the  pTOO&  of  in&nt  baptism; 
then,  to  remind  parents  of  their  own  baptismal  yows ;  their  neg** 
lect  in  fulfilling  them,  if  such  neglect  exists;  then  to  press  the 
obligations  of  repentance  and  £uth,  of  domestic  worship,  pions 
example,  instraction  in  divine  truth ;  urging  parents  to  train  up 
their  children  for  the  service  of  that  Saviour  whose  atoning  blood 
cleanseth  from  all  sin.  This  address,  with  questions,  usually  occu- 
pied about  fifteen  minutes,  and  preceded  the  exercise  of  social 
prayer^  in  the  consistory-room,  before  the  morning  service  on  the 
Sabbath. 

2.  J.(2u2^  baptisms. 

(1.)  When  adults  offer  for  baptism,  more  time  is  necessary  for 
the  due  administration  of  the  ordinance.  In  the  ancient  Christian 
Church,  about  six  weeks  usually  intervened  between  the  appli- 
cation and  the  baptism  of  adults.  The  pastor  must  certainly  have 
more  time  for  examination  and  instruction,  explaining  the  nature 
and  design  of  baptism,  so  that  it  be  not  considered  to  be  that  re- 
generation which  leads  to  life,  nor  the  in&llible  sign  of  pardon ; 
explaining  the  duty  of  the  baptized,  which  consists  in  a  solemn 
dedication  of  himself  to  the  service  of  God  and  the  obedience  of 
faith,  and  explaining  the  relations  which  baptism  signifies  to  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  how  it  seals  to  him  pardon  and  peace  with 
God  if  he  believes  with  the  heart. 

The  pastor,  after  administring  the  sacrament  to  an  adult,  may 
follow  up  his  private  instructions  by  a  suitable  exhortation  in 
public  to  the  baptized. 

(2.)  Baptism  must  be  administered  in  public  assembUes  of  Chris- 
tian worshippers.  This  was  the  primitive  practice.  The  fiithfiil 
ministers  of  the  three  first  centuries  adhered  to  it,  and  condemned 
private  baptisms.  We  are  told  that  private  baptisms  were  first 
introduced  in  compliment  to  the  Christian  emperors ;  afterwards 
the  nobles  requested  it ;  others  wished  to  be  honored  in  like  man- 
ner ;  ministers  were  indulgent,  and  private  baptism  became  the 
general  practice, 

i.  But  baptism  is  a  sacrament  that  signifies  the  visible  initia- 
tion of  the  baptized  into  the  Church ;  it  indicates  a  relation,  not  to 
a  family,  not  to  a  pastor,  or  the  eldership  merely,  but  to  the  whole 
Christian  Church.    Its  administration  therefore  should  be  puUic^ 
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and  in  the  piesenoe  of  as  gieat  a  portion  of  the  Chnich  as  can 
Gonveniently  meet  in  one  place. 

ii.  And  the  form  of  baptism  supposes  that  baptism  is  adminis- 
tered in  the  assembly  of  the  Mthftd. 

iii.  The  elders  of  the  Ohurch  can  watch  over  the  administration 
of  this  sacrament,  if  it  be  public ;  but  not,  if  it  be  private. 

iy.  Again :  Private  baptism  has  a  direct  tendency  to  lower  the 
sacraments  in  the  regards  of  the  people. 

V.  To  which  add :  In&nt  baptism  recognizes  that  infant  church- 
membership,  which  is  a  great  privilege ;  its  public  administration, 
which  connects  with  it  the  prayers  of  the  Church  for  par^tits  and 
their  children,  shows  that  it  is  an  invaluable  privilege.  It  is  not, 
however,  intended  to  be  said  that  baptism  should  in  no  case  be 
administered  in  a  chamber,  where  two  or  three  meet  together  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  No :  sickness  may  confine  the  pa- 
rent or  the  child.  The  pastor  may  lawfully  baptize  more  privately, 
when  afflictions  seem  to  caU  for  it ;  so  did  the  primitive  teachers : 
but  then  he  should  be  accompanied  by  an  elder  or  elders,  and  en- 
gage with  them  in  prayer. 

What  we  more  particularly  condenm  is,  the  practice  of  inviting 
a  pastor  to  a  house,  because  fashion  and  wealth  are  either  ashamed 
to  appear  in  a  public  religious  service,  or  wish  to  be  accommo- 
dated at  home,  and  there  engaging  him  to  baptise  a  child  amid 
much  hilarity  and  good  cheer.  All  this  is  wrong,  as  well  as  the 
custom  in  some  places  of  the  pastor  being  paid  for  adnunisteiihg 
baptism. 

(8.)  Baptism  should  be  administered  by  the  pastor  on  the  Sab- 
baikj  so  soon  as  it  is  convenient.  It  is  Sabbath  work,  and  does 
not  belong  to  festival  days  in  the  Church.  Much  superstition  in- 
fected the  adminiBtration  of  this  sacrament  at  an  early  day.  The 
Jews  had  been  accustomed  to  collect  their  proselytes,  and  baptize 
them  at  the  Easter  passover  and  at  Pentecost  Christian  minis- 
ters, unhappily,  imitated  that  people  herein,  and  deferred  baptism 
until  certain  festival  days  arrived.  This  was  not  the  apostolic  prac- 
tice ;  and,  several  of  the  Christian  Fathers  remonstrated  against  it. 

(4.)  It  remains  to  be  observed,  that  the  pastor  should  read  the 
/arm  established  by  the  Church,  to  which,  he  may  add  such  an  address 
as  he  shall  deem  suitable,  without  rendering  the  public  service 
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tedious.  Some  pastors  read  the  form  in  a  hurried  and  slovenly 
manner,  aa  if  in  reading  it  they  were  not  preaching  divine  truth, 
or  as  if  divine  truth  could  not  be  contained  any  where  save  in 
their  own  notes  and  lips;  and  others  drop  the  prayer,  and  substi- 
tute one  of  their  own.  And  we  are  sometimes  pained  with  the 
result';  for  we  notice  various  expressions  arising  jfrom  respect  of 
persona  in  each  prayers.  If  a  poor  man's  child  has  been  baptized, 
the  prayer  will  indeed  be  appropriate ;  but  if  baptism  be  admin- 
istered to  the  child  of  a  dear  Mend  of  the  pastor,  or  of  a  rich  and 
influential  person,  the  prayer  will  be  richer  and  longer ;  but  the 
form  obliges  ministers  to  offer  the  same  prayer  alike  for  the  chil- 
dren of  poor  and  rich. 

(5.)  The  pastor  shmjM  keep  a  record  of  baptisms.  Such  a  record 
is  a  valuable  document  in  the  Church,  especially  in  the  case  of 
children  who  are  left  in  an  orphan  state,  etc. 


LECTURE     XXVI- 


PASTOBAL   DUTIKS— ABHIKISTRA.TION'  OF  THE   8ACBA1CENTS,  OOK- 

TINUED. 

THE  LORD'S  SUPPER. 

One  of  tlie  most  solemn  pastoral  duties  is,  the  administration  of 
the  Holy  Supper^  wliich  is  the  other  sacrament  of  the  New  Cov- 
enant, or  the  new  dispensation  of  the  Abrahamic  covenant,  founded 
upon  better  promises  than  the  old  or  Sinaitic  covenant. 

It  is  remarkable  that  corruptions,  soon  after  the  death  of  the 
apostles,  attached  to  this  solemn  ordinance,  and  that  those  corrup- 
tions grew  apace  until  the  Lord's  Supper  was  converted  into  the 
Popish  Mass. 

With  many  of  the  ancient  corruptions  of  Christianity,  Evan- 
gelical Pastors  have,  happilj,  at  this  day  no  concern.  But  this  is 
not  true  in  respect  to  the  abuses  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  for  these 
abuses  are  still  perpetuated,  so  that  we  cannot  hold  ''the  £uth 
once  delivered  to  the  saints,"  and  commune  at  every  table  that  is 
denominated  "the  Lord's  table." 

1.  The  Lord's  Supper  is  awfully  corrupted  in  the  Eoman  Cath- 
olic Church ;  so  as  to  become  an  ordinance,  as  we  shall  presently 
se^,  subversive  of  the  whole  plan  of  redemption,  and  subservient 
to  idolatry.  '  Bread  is  loorshipped,  while  the  "^one  sacriiice  of  Jesus 
Christ,  who  dieth  no  more,"  is  declared  to  be  insufficient  for  salva- 
tion, and  must  be  daily  renewed  in  the  Mass  I  This  is  a  horrid 
profanation  of  the  sacrament. 

2.  The  Lord's  Supper  is  corrupted  by  the  Unitarians,  who 
merge  in  their  heresy  its  proper  character  and  end,  and  consider  it 
to  be  commemorative,  not  of  the  atoning  sufferings  and  death  of 
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Christ,  but  of  the  dying  of  Jestis  of  Nazareth,  as  far  as  his  death 
served  to  confirm  the  truth  of  his  doctrine  and  illustrate  his  many 
virtues,  which  we  must  copy  after ;  such  as  his  meekness,  patiencoi 
fortitude,  and  innocency. 

8.  But,  leaving  the  camp  of  heretics,  we  find  the  ordinance  of 
the  Supper  perverted  among  some  Protestant  denominations  firom 
its  original  design.  The  Lutheran  Churcli  clothe  it  with  a  consvb- 
stantiatioifij  which  neither  Luther  nor  his  immediate  disciples  could 
define,  and  which  serves  to  give  unscriptural  and  irrational  views 
of  the  human  nature  of  our  Lord.  Other  Protestants  there  are, 
who  give  a  wrong  character  to  this  sacrament  by  teaching  that  it 
is  a  converting  ordinance.  They  affirm  that,  like  the  ordinance  of 
preaching  the  Word,  the  Holy  Supper  is  appointed  to  be  a  means 
of  awakening  sinners,  and  of  converting  souls.  Hence  they  freely 
admit  to  the  Lord's  table  all  who  have  been  baptized  and  con- 
firmed, without  any  examination  into  their  temper  and  deport- 
ment ;  for  if  they  are  irreligious  and  unconverted,  they  may  at 
the  Lord's  table  be  awakened  and  converted.  This  is  the  doctrine 
of  the  Church  of  England,  of  the  Lutheran  churches  in  this  coun- 
try and  elsewhere,  and  of  many  corrupted  Beformed  churches  in 
Europe.  It  was  formerly  the  doctrine  of  several  Presbyterian 
and  Congregational  ministers  among  us.  Mr.  Stoddard,  of  New- 
England,  wrote  and  published  in  defense  of  it.  He  was  answered 
with  much  force  of  argument  by  his  son-in-law,  President  Edwards. 

In  the  view  of  all  these  &cts,  how  careful  should  the  Evan- 
gelical Pastor  be,  in  preaching  the  pure  doctrine  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  and  in  administering  this  ordinance,  in  that  scriptural 
manner  that  shall  render  it  subservient  to  those  important  ends 
for  which  it  was  instituted  I 

I  shall  not  enter  into  the  didactic  field,  nor  inquire  what  are 
all  the  particular  doctrines  in  relation  to  the  Holy  Supper,  which 
should  be  taught,  but  merely  give  a  summary  of  the  doctrines ; 
then  detail  briefly  the  history ;  and  lastly  attend  to  the  pastoral 
administration  of  this  sacrament. 

L  The  Doctrine  of  the  Holy  Supper. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Supper  comprehends  the  name,  the  Divine 
institution,  the  visible  sign,  the  thing  signified,  the  partakers,  and 
the  design  or  end  of  this  sacrament. 
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1.  Its  Name. 

(1.)  This  sacrament  is  called  in  Scripture,  (1  Cor,  xi.  20,) 
"  Kvpuucdv  delTTvov^"  "  the  Lord's  Supper." 

i.  It  is  called  ''a  supper,"  not  because  it  must  be  celebrated  in 
the  evening  of  the  day,  but  because  it  was  instituted  in  the  evening. 
For  its  institution  followed  immediately  after  eating  the  Jewish 
passover,  which  was  always  solemnized  in  the  evening.  It  is  also 
well  known  that  the  ancients,  and  especially  the  Jews,  kept  their 
richest  entertainments,  and  especially  their  marriage  feasts,  in  the 
evening  or  night;  and  in  consequence  of  this  circumstance  they 
were  called  '^  suppers."    (Matt,  xxv.) 

It  was  therefore  proper  that  this  ordinance,  which  presents  to 
spiritual  desire  the  choicest  food,  and  which  is  a  pledge  to  believ* 
ers  of  the  "  marriage  supper  of  the  Lamb,"  (Rev.  six.  9,)  should 
be  called  a  "  supper." 

il  In  allusion  also  to  those  entertainments  among  men  which 
were  spread  on  tables  set  on  purpose,  this  sacrament  is  called 
"  rpane^a  tov  Kvpeov,"  the  table  of  the  Lori    (1  Cor.  x.  21.) 

iii.  And  also,  in  reference  to  the  passover,  which  it  succeeded 
in  the  Church,  it  is  called  "  copny,"  "  cjgre  eopra  ^w/xcr,"  "  let  us 
keep  the  feast."    (1  Cor.  v.  9.) 

iv.  It  is  very  significantly  called  "  the  Lord's  Supper :"  for,  first, 
it  was  instituted  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  second,  he  is  the  chief 
.  end  of  it ;  third,  as  Lord  over  his  own  family  and  kingdom,  he  com- 
manded his  subjects  to  observe  and  keep  it,  in  all  ages  and  places, 
and  thereby  to  show  forth  his  death  until  he  come ;  and  fourth,  it 
must  be  administered  agreeably  to  his  wiU.    . 

It  appears  then,  that  the  name  of  "  mass,"  or  "  missa,"  does  not 
belong  to  the  Holy  Supper.  But  other  names  are  given  to  it, 
£rom  the  relations  which  it  sustains :  thus,  first,  from  the  visible 
signs,  it  is  called  "opro^,"  bread,  and  ^*ro  orripiov  Kvpiov,^  the 
cup  of  the  Lord;  and  ^^ro  Trorfjpiov  r^f  evAoytof,"  the  cup  of 
blessing.  Second,  from  one  of  the  duties  which  it  involves, 
"  evxapi^ia^''^  thanksgiving ;  and,  third,  and  firom  one  of  its  cere- 
monies, "  the  breaking  of  bread." 

The  ancient  Fathers  often  call  it  ^^ sacrificium^^^  a  sacrifice;  not 
expiatory,  as  the  Bomanists  wish,  but  eucharistic 

We  condemn  the  naming  of  this  ordinance,  "  the  sacrament  of 
the  altar."    This  is  not  a  Scriptural  denomination.    Some  of  the 
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Fathers  hare  used  this  appellation ;  but  then  "  by  the  altar"  they 
understand  merely  the  "  toJfe"  or  elevated  place,  where  the  bread 
and  wine  were  placed  and  administered.  We  have  under  the 
New  Testament  dispensation  no  visible  altar  in  the  Church. 
Christ  himself  is  our  only  aUar,  on  and  by  whom  we  offer  up 
spiritual  sacrifices,  Heb.  xiii.  15.  Hence  the  phrase  "  femily  altar," 
for  the  place  where  we  pray  in  families,  is  not  language  which 
Christian  doctrine  would  approve. 

The  elements  of  the  Supper  we  shall  speak  of,  after  dropping  a 
word  concerning, 

2.  Its  Divine  Institution. 

(1.)  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  instituted  the  Holy  Supper  at 
Jerusalem,  on  the  very  night  he  was  betrayed.  He  had  been  eat- 
ing the  paschal  lamb  with  his  disciples,  and  at  the  close  of  this 
feast,  he  proceeded  with  the  deepest  solemnity  of  manner  to  do 
what  is  recorded  in  Matt.  xxvi. ;  Mark  xiv. ;  Luke  xxii.  There 
is  no  dispute  about  the  institution,  nor  the  time  and  place  of  the 
institution,  that  need  claim  our  attention. 

(2.)  But  here  I  would  remind  you,  that  as  our  Eedeemer  took 
into  his  hands  baptism  as  he  found  it,  and  appointed  it  to  be  a 
sacrament,  so  in  instituting  the  sacramental  supper,  he  took  most 
of  the  rites  and  phrases  used  by  the  Jews  at  the  passover.  At 
this  feast,  the  head  of  the  family, 

i.  Took  bread,  blessed  it,  broke  it,  and  distributed  the  pieces 
around,  placing  each  piece  before  a  guest.  Our  Saviour,  it  is 
probable,  put  the  piece  of  bread  into  the  hand  of  every  guest. 

ii.  The  master  of  the  passover  table  took  a  cup  of  wine  in  both 
his  hands,  pronounced  a  blessing  over  it,  or  gave  thanks,  and 
then  presented  it  to  the  guests,  to  drink  of  the  cup  in  succession : 
80  also  did  the  Lord  Jesus  at  the  institution  of  the  Supper. 

(3.)  In  thus  using  materials  and  ceremonies  of  the  passover 
feast  in  this  institution,  our  Saviour  would  teach  that, 

i.  The  passover  had  a  relation  to  himself  as  the  "  Lamb  of  God" 
to  be  offered  up  in  sacrifice  for  sinners. 

ii.  That  the  Lord's  Supper  should  be  an  ordinance  not  strange 
nor  burdensome,  but  distinguished  by  its  simplicity. 

iii.  And  that  it  should  succeed  the  passover,  otit  of  which  it 
seemed  to  drop  only  the  slain  lamb  and   its  sprinkled  blood, 
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which  after  the  atonement  could  have  no  place  in  any  Christian 
ordinance. 

.  (4.)  But  though  our  Lord  in  wiisdom  used  rites  and  substances 
which  had  long  been  used  at  the  paflsorer,  yet  in  using  them,  he 
showed  by  the  words  of  the  institution,  that  those  materials  and 
rites  were  now  to  be  employed  to  a  special  end,  such  as  they  never 
had  among  the  Jews,  and  that  they  should  now  constitute  the 
dements  of  a  new  sacrament  The  bread  and  wine  at  the  paasover 
had  been  used  as  mere  articles  of  refreshment,  and  possessing  no 
sacramental  character.  But  now,  after  breaking  the  bread,  he 
said,  "  Take,  eat,  this  is  my  body,  which  is  given  for  you,"  which 
the  apostle  explains  by  these  words,  "  which  is  broken  for  you." 
In  like  manner  he  devoted  the  cup  of  wine  to  a  new  and  sacramental 
use,  saying  of  it,  "  This  is  my  blood  of  the  New  Testament,  (the 
ceremonies  used  with  the  bread  and  wine  at  the  passover  had 
belonged  to  the  Old  Testament,)  which  is  shed  for  many  for  the 
remission  of  sins." 

(5.)  He  then  added  the  command,  "  This  do  ye,  as  oft  as  ye  drink 
it,  in  remembrance  of  me."  His  words  evidently  teach,  that  this 
ordinance  was  to  be  a  standing  one  in  his  kingdom ;  that  it  was  to 
be  *kept  "o^l^"  and  not  as  the  passover,  but  once  a  year;  and 
that  it  was  to  be  a  memorial  of  his  death,  from  which  salvation 
should  flow  out,  not  to  the  eleven  disciples,  not  to  one  generation 
only,  but  to  believers  of  various  lands,  and  of  every  succeeding 
generation.  If  millions  yet  unborn  should  partake  of  that  sal- 
vation, millions  must  keep  this  feast  in  remembrance  of  their 
Saviour. 

The  Quakers,  however,  deny  that  the  command  of  Christ  is  still 
binding  upon  Christians,  or  that  the  breaking  of  bread  is  still  to 
be  observed.  They  say  that  this  ordinance  was  to  continue  for  a 
short  time ;  that  the  Church  was  soon  to  be  brought  under  the 
dispensation  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  that  this  dispensation  was  actually 
introduced ;  and  that  "  the  law  of  touch  not,,  taste  not,"  was  abol- 
ished, to  give  place  to  internal  enjoyments  of  the  spiritual  bless- 
ings, without  the  outward  ceremonies  of  water  baptism,  and  the 
carnal  eating  of  bread  and  wine.    "We  answer, 

(1.)  That  it  is  strange  this  should  never  have  been  known,  even 
when  the  Spirit  was  poured  out,  and  while  the  apostles  lived ;  and 
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that  it  should  have  been  first  discovered  by  George  Fox,  under 
the  reign  of  the  Stuarts  in  England.  This  however  is  merely  a 
presmnptive  argument.  Let  us  strike  the  spirit  of  infidelity  among 
the  QuiJ^ers  with  irresistible  proo&,  if  fsu^ts  which  cannot  be  de* 
nied  constitute  such  proo&.    We  remark  then, 

(2.)  That  after  "the  dispensation  of  the  Spirit"  commenced,  be- 
lievers, led  on  by  the  apostles,  observed  the  Lord's  Supper  with 
the  strictest  regard  to  the  command  of  the  Saviour,  and  with  a 
clear  understanding  of  their  obligations  in  this  respect  After  the 
institution  of  the  Supper,  the  apostles  and  disciples  did  not  cele- 
brate this  ordinance  until  aft;er  the  day  of  Pentecost,  and  the 
abundant  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit :  then  they  were  particularly 
instructed  with  respect  to  their  duty  in  relation  to  the  Supper  of 
the  Lord ;  then  they  continued  steadfastly  "  in  prayer,  in  the  apos- 
tles' doctrine,  and  in  the  breaking  of  bread;"  then  they  celebrated 
the  Supper  at  least  on  every  first  day  of  the  week,  which  day 
came  to  be  called  firom  this  very  circumstance  "  dies  panis."  So 
that  it  is  most  true,  that  the  communications  of  the  Holy  Spirit^  so 
far  fi:om  teaching  Christian^  no  longer  to  observe  the  sacrament 
of  the  Supper,  led  them  to  understand  the  meaning  and  design  of 
that  ordinance,  and  to  keep  it  very  often.  It  received  a  com- 
manding attention  from  Christians,  both  before  the  death  of  the 
apostles  and  during  the  purest  days  of  Christianity.  This  fact  is 
so  plain  from  history,  that  it  cannot  be  concealed  from  the  eyes  of 
those  who  read  the  records  of  the  Church.    But  further : 

(3.)  The  apostle  Paul  was  converted,  and  called  to  serve  God  in 
the  gospel  of  his  Son,  under  the  dispensation  of  the  Holy  Spirit ; 
and  did  he  teach  that  "the  Lord's  Supper"  need  not  be  observed, 
and  that  it  was  one  of  those  carnal  ordinances  which  were  to  be 
set  aside?  So  far  from  this,  the  importance  of  this  sacrament 
among  Christian  institutions,  and  the  duty  of  observing  it  fre- 
quently in  the  most  holy  manner,  was  made  toTiim  the  subject  of 
an  extraordinary  revelation  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  Hear  his  words, 
1  Cor.  XL  23 :  "  For  I  have  received  of  the  Lord  (by  special  reve- 
lation) that  which  also  I  delivered  unto  you,  that  the  Lord  Jesus, 
the  same  night  in  which  he  was  betrayed,  took  bread :  and  when 
he  had  given  thanks,  he  brake  it  and  said.  Take,  eat :  this  is  my 
body,  which  is  broken  for  you,  this  do  in  remembrance  of  me. 
After  the  same  manner  also  he  took  the  cup,  when  he  had 
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supped,  saying,  This  cup  is  the  New  Testament  in  my  blood :  this 
do  ye  as  oft  as  ye  drink  it,  in  remembranoe  of  me.  For  as  often 
as  ye,  eat  this  bread  and  dmk  this  cup,  ye  do  show  the  LOTd's 
death  till  he  come."  These  words  we  shall  have  occasion  to  refer 
to  hereafter.  Here  we  use  them  to  prove  that  the  Lord's  Supper, 
first,  is  an  important  institution ;  for  it  is  made,  after  the  Church 
had  extended  among  the  Gentiles,  the  subject  of  an  extraordinary 
revelation ;  and  therefore  the  revelation  was  delivered  by  an  apos- 
,tle  (Paul)  among  the  laws  of  the  gospel.  Second,  that  it  is  con- 
nected in  its  visible  sign  with  the  New  Testament;  for  "the  cup 
is  the  New  Testament  in  the  Saviour's  blood:"  while  that  Testa- 
ment therefore  lasts,  the  Supper  must  be  observed.  Third,  that 
Christians  are  required  to  show  their  Lord's  death,  in  this  ordi- 
nance, through  all  succeeding  years,  and  "  until  he  coma"  Here, 
then,  the  observance  of  the  Supper  is  required  as  a  duty  always 
incumbent  upon  believers,  and  resting  upon  the  relation  which 
they  sustain  to  their  Redeemer :  "  For  as  oft  as  ye  eat  this  bread 
(implying  that  they  shall  do  it  often)  and  drink  tibis  cup,  ye  do 
show  the  Lord's  death  till  he  come." 

"Ah!  but,"  say  the  Quakers,  "the  words  ^tUl  he  ccmve^  refer  to 
Christ's  coming  at  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem;  and  therefore 
after  that  city  was  destroyed,  Christians  were  not  bound  to  observe 
the  Supper."    We  answer, 

i.  That  there  is  no  connection  whatever  which  in  reality  ex- 
isted, nor  the  least  intimation  of  such  connection  given  in  Scrip- 
ture, between  the  Lord's  Supper  and  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 

ii.  The  Gentiles  had  no  immediate  concern  in  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  but  they  had  as  deep  interest  as  the  Jews  in  the  death 
of  Christ.  It  was  a  common  salvation,  and  believers  among  the  • 
Gentiles  had  as  much  reason  to  remember  the  Saviour's  death  as 
believing  Hebrews  could  have :  nor  is  it  seen  how  the  destruction 
could  in  the  least  impair  their  obligations  to  show  forth  the  death 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  in  all  future  times.     But, 

iii.  The  apostle  Paul  wrote  his  first  epistle  .to  the  Corinthians 
A.  D.  56  or  57,  and  Jerusalem  was  destroyed  A.  D.  70.  Now  it 
appears  strange  that  the  apostle  should  have  delivered  the  revela- 
tions concerning  the  Lord's  Supper  to  Corinthians  with  so  mucli 
particularity,  formality  and  solemnity,  when  the  observance  of 
that  ordinance  was  to  continue  only  twelve  years  longer. 
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iv.  Add,  that  the  Christian  Church  from  the  beginning  never  nn- 
deistood  the  Saviour  and  his  apostle  Paul  as  the  Quakers  do ;  but 
considered  the  perpetual  observance  of  the  Supper  to  be  enjoined. 
Hence  the  whole  Church  observed  it  as  religiously  after  as  before 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem ;  and  does  the  apostle  John,  who 
lived  after  Jerusalem  was  burned,  any  where  correct  that  error, 
if  it  was  one?  '  No.    We  argue  ftirther, 

(4.)  That  there  is  no  incompatibility  between  the  Holy  Supper, 
and  spiritual  enjoyments.  The  Holy  Spirit  operates  by  his  Word 
and  ordinances.  The  Holy  Supper  was  instituted  to  help  and  in- 
crease fidth ;  to  invigorate  the  graces,  and  thereby  to  render  our 
communion  with  God  more  intimate,  and  our  spiritual  enjoyments 
richer.  *  Hence  the  apostle  calls  that  Supper  "  a  feast."  And  lastly 
we  observe, 

(5.)  That  the  Holy  Supper  is  not  among  the  carnal  ordinances  of 
the  Mosaic  law,  but  an  institution  of  the  gospel  dispensation ;  and 
that  it  was  not  at  all  and  could  not  be  in  the  view  of  the  apostle 
when  he  said,  Col.  ii.  21,  "  Touch  not,  taste  not,  handle  not :  "  for 
the  apostle  Paul  here  speaks,  first,  either  of  the  law  of  ceremonies 
under  the  Mosaic  economy,  which  law  God  had  abrogated:  or 
second,  of  human  institutions  of  religion,  whether  drawn  from 
Jewish  traditions,  or  from  the  schools  of  philosophy  or  pagan 
superstitions.  But  the  LorcPs  Supper  is  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 
The  Quakers  therefore  are  chargeable  with  rendcrjing  void  the 
commandment  of  God.  But  it  is  most  true,  that  the  spirit  of  infi- 
delity  animates  their  whole  system. 

8.  The  Visible  Sign  of  the  sacrament. 

The  elements  of  the  Holy  Supper  consist,  first,  of  the  symbols 
themselves ;  and  second,  of  the  actions  of  the  administrator  and 
of  the  recipients,  in  relation  to /those  symbols. 

First.  The  symbols  are,  "  bread  and  wine ;"  materials  which  are 
simple  and  easily  prepared,  suited  to  the  dispensation.  (Bead 
Witsius.) 

1.  Bread. — ^The  bread  to  be  used  in  the  Supper,  must  be  the 
common  and  nourishing  bread  of  the  country.  Our  Lord  used 
unleavened  bread.  He  would  have  excited  the  resentment  of  the 
Jews  around  him,  had  he  used  leavened  bread;  for  it  was  the 
passover  season.  But  whether  we  use  leavened  or  unleavened 
bread,  is  a  matter  of  no  importance. 
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But  tlie  Fopisli  priests  use  wafers  instead  of  bread.  This  inno- 
vation  is  reprehensible,  as  it  corrupts  the  ordinance.  A  little  paste 
manufactured  into  wafers^  would  in  no  fistmily  be  denominated 
hread^  for  the  nourishment  of  the  body.  Much  less  can  we  approve, 
that  this  wafer  should  be  put  by  the  finger  of  the  priest  into  the 
mouth  of  the  recipient,  there  to  dissolve  without  being  chewed: 
but  after  the  Romanists  have,  according  to  their  imagination,  con- 
verted the  wafer  in  the  Host  into  the  real  body  of  Christ,  it  is 
reasonable  they  should  swallow  their  Saviour  without  putting 
him  to  the  pain  of  mastication.  Cicero  said,  that  the  utmost 
stretch  of  idolatry  would  be,  for  idolaters  to  convert  their  god  into 
bread,  and  then  eat  him  up. 

But  wafers,  apart  from  the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence^  are  to 
be  rejected,  for  the  following  reasons : 

(1.)  Because  the  wafer  is  foreign  to  the  institution  and  example 
of  our  Saviour,  who  took  the  bread  that  was  provided  for  the  pass- 
over,  and  such  was  known  to  be  nourishing  food« 

(2.)  Because  there  is  little  or  no  analogy  between  the  wafer  and 
the  thing  signified :  the  wafer  is  no  food,  nor  gratefdl  to  the  taste. 

(3.)  Because  the  wafer  was  the  contrivance  of  the  corrupters 
of  the  gospel  in  the  dark  ages ;  being  unknown  in  the  Church 
until  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries. 

2.  Wine. — ^Wine  is  the  other  symbol :  it  is  the  juice  of  the  vine. 
Whether  the  wine  which  our  Saviour  used  was  red  or  white,  is  un- 
certain. Probably  it  was  red  wine.  It  is  also  uncertain  whether 
water  was  mixed  with  the  wine  at  the  first  Supper.  The  Jews  did 
often  at  the  passover  mix  their  wine  with  water.  This  also  the 
primitive  Christians  did ;  because,  as  they  celebrated  their  "  agapaa" 
or  love  feasts  immediately  after  the  Supper,  they  chose  to  cut  oflf 
all  occasion  of  slander  by  the  Gentiles. 

Those  who  require  that  the  wine  should  be  mixed  with  water, 
talk  of  rendering  the  sign  more  significant,  by  the  discovery  of 
certain  analogies.  This  however  is  evidently  poor  reasoning. 
Better  is  it  to  leave  the  churches  here  to  do  as  their  wisdom  sug- 
gests. 

It  has  been  asked,  whether,  if  there  was  a  society  of  Christians 
in  any  part  of  the  earth,  where  there  were  no  wheat  bread  nor  any 
juice  of  the  vine  to  be  had,  the  Lord's  people  would  be  authorizsed 
to  use  in  the  Supper  those  substances  which,  in  ordinary  use 
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among  them,  administered  nourishment  and  promoted  cheerful- 
ness? ,We  answer  in  the  affirmative:  for  such  articles  would  be 
CLS  bread  and  wine  to  that  people. 

Second.  The  actions  of  the  administrator,  etc. 

The  actions  respecting  the  bread  and  wine  must  now  be  briefly 
stated.  These  actions  are,  first,  either  such  as  were  performed  by 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  when  he  himself  administered  the  Supper, 
and  which  must  be  done  in  imitation  of  his  example  by  his  minis- 
ters at  the  Communion  table ;  or,  second,  such  as  his  disciples  did, 
in  a  situation  in  which  communicants  in  every  age  are  placed. 

First  The  actions  of  Cbuiist  may  be  distributed  into  his  words ; 
comprehending,  first,  what  he  said  in  relation  to  the  bread  and 
wine,  and  what  he  commanded  his  disciples  to  do ;  and  second. 

His  actions,  or  what  he  did,  when  distributing  the  symbols. 

1.  The  actions  of  the  Saviour  in  relation  to  the  bread  were  these : 

(1.)  He  "  took''  the  bread  in  his  hands. 

(2.)  He  "blessed  the  bread."  This  act  is  called  "blessing:" 
Matt  xxvi. 26;  Mark  xiv.  22;  and  also  "giving  thanks:"  L\:d^e 
xxii.  19.  In  this  solemn  manner,  he  consecrated  the  bread  to  the 
sacramental  service,  for  which  he  designed  it. 

(3.)  "  He  broke  the  bread."  It  is  therefore  called,  in  the  Sup- 
per, "  the  bread  which  we  break."    (1  Cor.  x.  16.) 

(4.)  He  gave  the  pieces  thus  broken  to  the  disciples. 

The  actions  of  Christ  in  relation  to  the  wine  were  these  three,  viz : 

i.  "He  took  the  cup  after  supper,"  or  after  the  feast  of  the 
passover  was  finished ;  so  as  to  show,  that  this  new  institution 
was  not  a  mere  appendage  to  the  passover. 

ii.  "  He  gave  thanks."  In  reference  to  this  act,  the  cup  in  the 
Holy  Supper  is  called  by  the  apostle  Paul,  "  the  cup  of  blessing." 
(1  Cor.  X.  16.)  This  name,  the  cup  had  also  borne  in  the  passover, 
after  a  blessing  had  been  asked  upon  it. 

iiL  "  He  gave  it  to  his  disciples."  It  is  probable  that  our  Lord 
first  drank  of  the  cup  himself  Matt.  xxvi.  29 :  "I  will  not  drink 
henceforth  of  this  firuit  of  the  vine,"  etc. 

There  is  no  mention  made,  that  our  Saviour  poured  out  the 
wine.  This  was  done  at  the  passover,  by  the  servants  in  attend- 
ance. So  in  the  Christian  Church,  that  service  is  with  propriety 
rendered  by  the  deacons. 
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Having  considered  what  onr  Lord  did  in  relation  to  the  admin- 
istration of  the  bread  and  wine,  let  us  now  attend, 

2.  To  his  words,  which  were  either  preceptive  or  explanatory. 

(1.)  The  preceptive  words  are  such  as  simply  enjoin  the  action  to 
be  performed  by  the  communicant,  or  direct  the  end  for  which  it 
is  to  be  done.    The  precepts  respecting  the  action  are  these : 

i  "  Take,"  that  is,  receive  in  your  hands  the  bread  which  I  give 
you ;  not  open  your  mouth,  as  is  done  in  the  Popish  Mass,  and  let 
me  put  this  morsel  into  it. 

ii  "Eat" — chew  the  bread,  and  use  it  as  food  is  used  for  the 
nourishment  of  your  body,  according  to  its  physical  constitution. 

Hence  you  observe,  that  if  the  bread  were  converted  into  the 
real  body  of  Christ,  that  body  would  be  masticated  by  believers. 
Even  to  think  of  such  an  act,  creates  a  shudder  in  the  mind  of  the 
Christian. 

iii.  The  precept  relating  to  the  end  is,  "  This  do  in  remembrance 
of  me."  Now,  "do  this"  cannot  mean,  as  Papists  contend,  to 
make  the  body  of  the  Saviour  an  expiatory  sacrifice :  for  what  did 
he  command  them  to  do  ?  either  to  do  as  he  did,  when  they  should 
act  as  his  ministers  in  the  Church,  or  to  do  as  they  were  then 
doing  as  communicants  at  his  table. 

If  he  meant  that  they,  as  ministers  of  his  Word,  should  after- 
wards do  as  he  then  did,  then  they  could  not  make  his  body  a 
sacrifice;  for  he  did  not  himself  do  it.  The  Saviour  did  not 
destroy  himself,  when  he  administered  the  Supper ;  he  was  not 
crucified — ^he  did  not  pour  out  his  soul  unto  death :  he  continued 
to  speak  and  act  before  their  eyes,  in  the  body,  and  afterwards  to 
sing  a  hymn  with  them,  and  go  out  into  the  garden  of  Gethsemane. 

But  his  ministers,  after  his  ascension,  cannot  make  his  body  a 
sacrifice.  It  is  not  in  their  power.  If  they  did  it,  they  would  be 
the  murderers  of  the  Lord  of  glory :  "Ye  killed  the  Prince  of 
life,"  said  Peter  to  the  Jews.  Shall  the  sworn  servants  of  Christ 
do  the  same  thing?" 

If  he  meant  that  his  disciples  "  should  do  this"  as  communi-  # 
cants,  it  may  be  asked  what  they  did  ?    Nothing  more  did  they 
than  to  "  take  the  bread  and  eat  it."    In  these  acts,  surely  they  did 
not  make  the  body  of  Christ  a  sacrifice  / 

Obvious  is  it,  then,  that  the  precept,  "  Do  this,"  means  that 
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his  disciples  should  consider  it  their  solemn  duty,  as  ministers  of 
his  Word,  to  dispense  in  his  Church  the  sacrament  which  their 
Lord  had  just  instituted,  as  he  himself  was  then  doing;  and  that^ 
as  disciples  and  communicants,  they  should  keep  the  feast,  and  re- 
quire it  to  be  kept  by  all  such  of  every  age,  receiving  and  using 
the  symbols  by  the  acts  of  eating  and  drinking  in  faith,  for  this 
express  purpose,  namely,  the  remembrance  of  their  crucified  Lord 
and  Redeemer  I 
(2.)  The  esplancitory  words  in  relation  to  the  hreoid  are, 
"  This  is  my  body  given  for  you."  (Matt.  xxvi. ;  Mark  xiv.) 
"  This  is  my  body  broken  for  you."  (1  Cor.  x.  24.)  This  phrase- 
ology our  Lord  adopted  in  relation  to  himself,  as  the  great  sacri- 
fice for  sin  represented  in  the  Supper,  from  the  Jews,  who  were 
wont  to  say  in  keeping  the  passover,  "  This  is  the  bread  of  aflSio- 
tion,  which  our  fathers  ate  in  Egypt"  They  called  the  h/mb^ 
the  body  of  the  passover. 

Now,  the  bread  in  the  Supper  is  just  as  much  the  real  body 
of  Christ,  as  the  lamb  on  the  table  of  the  paschal  feast  was 
the  real  bread  of  affliction  which  the  Israelites  ate  in  Egypt. 
In  both  cases,  those  articles,  the  broken  bread  and  the  lamb 
roasted,  were  merely  sacramental  signs, 

TRANSUBSTANTIATION. 

Against  this  doctrine,  which,  one  would  say,  could  require  no 
proof  but  the  plain  narrative  of  facts,  the  whole  host  of  Popery 
raise  their  loudest  voice — a  voice,  too,  that  in  some  countries  is 
armed  with  all  the  terrors  of  the  Inquisition ;  a  voice  that  may 
yet  doom  to  death  thousands  of  Christians  in  the  United  States 
of  America. 

The  Roman  Catholics,  directed  by  the  decrees  of  the  Council 
of  Trent,  maintain,  as  a  most  important  article  of  their  faith,  that 
the  words  of  the  Lord  Jesus  in  relation  to  the  broken  bread,  viz : 
"  This  is  my  body,"  must  be  understood  literally;  and  thatj  as  soon 
as  ever  they  are  pronounced  by  the  priest,  with  a  proper  intention, 
a  physical  and  substantial  change  is  made  of  the  bread  into  the 
natural  body  of  Christ :  that  is  to  say,  that  the  bread  ceases  to  be 
bread,  and  is  then  that  very  body  which  was  born  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  and  was  extended  upon  the  cross;  that  a  like  change  is 
made  of  the  wine  in  the  cup,  after  tfie  priest  has  said,  ''  This  cup 
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is  my  blood,"  into  the  very  blood  that  circulated  in  the  veins  of 
the  body  of  the  Eedeemer.  This  change  is  called  ^' transybstan- 
Uoiion^^  or  a  physical  change  of  substance,  and  constitutes  a  grand 
property  of  the  Popish  Mass. 

As  this  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  is  still  avowed,  and  as 
the  Papists  still  continue  to  urge  that  Christ  said  of  the  bread, 
"This  is  my  body,"  I  shall  here  detail  the  arguments  by  which 
the  doctrine  of  transubstantiatlbn  is  overthrown. 

I.  The  transubstantiation  of  the  bread  into  the  real  body  of 
Christ,  and  of  the  wine  into  his  blood,  is  contradicted  by  ike  whole 
history  of  the  institution  and  first  celebration  of  the  Supper  at  Jerusalem. 

1.  Iff  when  Christ  had  said,  "  This  is  my  body,"  the  bread  be- 
came his  body,  then  the  body  of  the  Saviour  must  have  ceased  to 
exist  in  its  natural  form ;  it  must  have  been  contained  imder  the 
form  of  bread  in  the  hands  and  in  the  mouths  of  the  disciples ;  the 
person  of  Christ  could  no  longer  have  been  "  like  unto  his  brethren 
in  all  things,  sin  excepted ;"  it  must  have  become  invisible ;  it  must 
have  been  unable  to  speak  words,  even  to  change  the  wine  "  into  his 
blood,"  and  also  unable  any  longer  to  move  about.    Now,  what  are 
the  facts  in  the  history  ?    The  evangelists  tell  us  that  the  natural 
body  of  Christ  was  at  the  table,  without  exhibiting  the  least  change; 
(and  its  transformation  into  bread  would  have  exceeded  any  thing 
in  Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  and  startled  the  disciples  beyond  mea- 
sure ;)  that  it  was  visible,  tangible ;  that  it  spake  and  moved  in 
their  society,  and  that  it  rose  and  walked  out,  and  was  suspended 
upon  the  cross  afterwards.    But  all  this  history  would  be  felse,  if 
his  body  had  been  changed  into  bread:  and  then  what  evidence 
should  we  have  that  Christ  ever  said,  "  This  is  my  body"  ?  for  a 
history  is  not  credible  in  any  part,  that  contains  so  many  lies  as 
appear  in  this. 

2.  Did  the  bread  speak — or  what?  Is  it  the  natural  body  of 
Christ  that  continued  to  speak  so  many  interesting  words  ? 

II.  The  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  is  destructive  of  Hie  human 
nature^  and  consequently  of  the  person  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

1.  We  premise  that  the  human  nature  of  our  Saviour  consisted 
of  a  body  organized  in  every  respect  like  ours,  united  to  an  intel- 
ligent soul,  and  that  his  person  is  composed  of  the  divine  nature 
united  to  this  human  nature. 

2.  We  then  affirm  that  transubstantiation  would  be  destructive 
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of  tbe  htunan  nature  and  person  of  our  Saviour ;  for  if  the  bread 
were  changed  into  the  body,  and  the  tnne  into  the  blood  of  Christ, 
it  follows  that  his  human  nature  must  have  been  disorganized 
and  separated  into  dead  and  lifeless  parts.  The  bread  and  the 
wine,  after  consecration,  are  not  in  the  same  place;  they  are  not 
united;  they  have  little  or  no  magnitude.  Here  then  is  the  real 
body  of  Christ  ii  one  place,  separated  from  its  blood,  (which  is  the 
life  of  it,)  in  another  place ;  and  therefore  it  is  not  a  human  nature 
and  body.  Here  then  is  the  real  body  of  Christ  separated  into 
more  parts  than  the  body  of  the  Levite's  concubine;  and  this 
separation  destroys  it.  Here  is  a  human  body,  losing  its  figure 
and  extension,  into  a  little  wafer;  of  course  it  ceases  to  be  a 
human  body.  And  here,  again,  is  this  little  thing,  called  a  wafer, 
conferring  an  omnipresenee  and  immensity  on  the  body  of  Christ, 
fix)m  the  widely-extended  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper ;  and 
that  immensity  and  omnipresence,  attached  to  the  human  nature, 
equally  destroys  it  as  an  organized  human  body. 

And  if  the  human  nature  and  body  of  Christ  be  destroyed,  his 
personal  constitution  of  God-man  is  instantly  destroyed.  I  shall 
not  enlarge  here,  but  proceed  to  state, 

m.  A  third  argument,  which  is  this:  that  the  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation  is  contradicted  hy  the  testimony  of  our  external 
senses. 

1.  To  the  senses  of  the  disciples,  the  bread  and  wine  appeared 
to  be  natural  bread  and  wine,  etc. 

2.  At  this  day,  in  the  Mass,  after  consecration,  there  is  no  per- 
ceptible change  in  the  wafer,  or  in  the  wine.  In  figure,  extension, 
taste,  and  other  qualities,  the  eye,  touch,  and  taste  can  perceive  no 
change.  There  is  no  visible  human  body ;  there  is  no  sense  in 
the  mouth  of  either  flesh  or  blood ;  no  one  believes,  not  even  a 
priest,  that  he  eats  a  human  body,  or  drinks  human  blood,  any 
thing  in  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  notwithstanding. 

"Ah  I  but,"  say  the  Papists,  "you  must  not  give  credit  to  your 
senses,  but  believe  the  words  of  Christ,  who  said,  'This  is  my 
body.^ "    We  answer : 

(1.)  That  we  do  believe  the  Saviour's  words,  rightly  interpreted : 
if  we  were  to  believe  that  the  bread  became  his  body,  then  we 
cotild  not  believe  that  he  is  our  Saviour,  as  we  shall  presently  see. 

(2.)  But  why  should  we  distrust  the  evidence  of  the  eye,  taste. 
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and  touch,  heTe,  and  not  distrust  the  sense  of  hearing?  We  know 
that  Jesus  said,  "  This  is  my  body,"  only  by  the  ear.  Might  not 
this  single  sense  have  deceived  the  disciples  more  readily  than  all 
their  other  senses  combined?  Do  we  not  often  correct  both  the 
eye  and  the  ear  by  the  touch? 

(3.)  Add  to  which,  if  the  external  senses  were  not  to  be  credited, 
how  could  the  apostles  be  certain  that  Jesus  wrought  those  mira- 
cles of  which  they  were  eye-witnesses?  that  he  rose  again  from 
the  dead?  Did  not  Christ  bid  them  rely  upon  their  external 
senses,  when  he  said,  "  Handle  me  and  see ;  for  a  spirit  hath  not 
flesh  and  bones,  as  ye  see  me  have."  (Luke  xxiv.)  How  could 
the  deceived  Bomanist  know  that  the  priest  and  the  altar  were 
before  him,  andiihat  he  h^d  eaten  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  if  he 
did  not  credit  the  sense  of  sight,  and  touch,  and  taste?  But  why 
not  understand  Christ  literally,  when  he  said,  ^'I  am  the  door ;  I 
am  the  vine"? 

So  forcible  is  the  evidence  of  sense  here,  that  wo  do  not  believe 
that  any  Boman  priest  thinks  it  to  be  a  reality  that  he  is  drinking 
blood  out  of  the  cup,  or  eating  flesh,  when  he  has  paste  in  his 
mouth.  Yet  have  those  priests  shed  the  blood  of  thousands  of 
Grod's  saints,  because  they  would  not  profess  to  beUeve  a  lie  I — as 
the  priests  do. 

Other  arguments  will  be  given  in  our  next  lecture. 


LECTURE    XXVII. 


THE  LOBD'S  SUFFEB — THE  SUBJECT  CONTIN0BD. 
TRANaUBerrAKTIATCON — ^THB  CUP — T^B  THINQ  8IGNIFIEU. 

I  SHALL  in  this  lecture  offer  the  arguments  that  remain  to  be 
presented,  in  proof  that  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  is  a 
grand  heresy,  and  fatal  to  the  hopes  of  sinners. 

rV.  If,  when  our  Lord  said,  "  This  is  my  body,"  the  bread  was 
changed  into  his  real  body,  then  it  follows,  ikai  the  Saviour  did  not 
die  as  the  prophets  had  predicted;  that  his  body  was  not  suspended 
on  the  accursed  tree,  and  consequently  that  no  atonement  was 
made  for  sin.  For  it  is  acknowledged,  that  that  bread,  which  in 
the  passover  chamber  was  changed  into  his  body,  was  not  cruci- 
fied,  and  could  not  be  crucified :  it  was  eaten  and  thrown  into  the 
stomach  of  the  disciples. 

Ah  1  but,  say  the  Papists,  we  offer  up  in  the  Mass,  the  body  of 
the  Saviour  in  sacrifice,  before  we  distribute  it  to  the  communicants. 
We  reply:  What  they  do  in  the  Mass  we  care  not;  but  aifirm, 
what  cannot  be  denied,  that  if  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation 
be  true,  the  body  of  Christ  did  not  suffer  under  Pontius  Pilate ;  it 
was  not  crucified  without  the  gates  of  Jerusalem. 

This  fisMJt  the  Papists  are  obliged  to  acknowledge,  for  they  call 
the  sacrifice  in  the  Mass  "  a  bloodless  sacrifice."  Kow  a  bloodless 
sacrifice  cannot  be  an  atoning  sacrifice,  for  "without  the  shedding 
of  blood,  there  is  no  remission  of  sins." 

Y.  The  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  is  contradicted  by  all  the 
facts  relating  to  the  crucifixionj  the  resurrection,  and  the  ascension  into 
heaven^  of  the  body  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 

His  body  suffered  on  the  cross,  rose  again,  and  was  received  up 
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into  gloiy;  but  if  it  had  been  converted  into  the  material  sub- 
Btance  which  he  distributed  in  the  Holy  Supper,  then  his  cruci- 
fixion, resurrection,  and  bodily  existence  in  heaven,  would  have 
been  impossible. 

^'But  the  Bomish  priests  say,  Christ  is  alnughty;  he  can  do 
whatever  he  pleases.  We  reply:  He  is  omnipotent;  but  his 
omnipotence  is,  first,  neither  exercised  to  do  what  Popish  priests 
please;  nor,  second,  is  it  ever  displayed  in  opposition  to  his  own 
Word  and  work  of  redemption,  and  in  maintaining  evident  ab- 
surdities and  the  grossest  errors. 

YI.  The  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  is  contradicted  by  passages 
of  Scripture.  Among  these,  let  me  direct  your  attention  to  one — 
Acts  iii.  21.  The  apostle  had  been  speaking  of  Jesus  Christ, 
whom  he  had  seen  alive  after  his  resurrection  in  the  body,  (for 
Peter  could  not  see  his  Divine  nature,)  and  going  up  bodily  into 
heaven.  Of  this  Saviour  he  says,  "whom  the  heaven  must  re- 
ceive until  the  times  of  restitution  of  all  things."  Accordingly, 
he  told  his  disciples  that  he  must  go  away,  and  that  "  they  should 
see  him  no  more"  (not  in  spirit  and  in  power,  for  in  this  respect 
he  promised  to  "  abide  in  them,"  but)  in  body. 

Now,  if  the  bread  be  changed  into  the  real  body  of  Christ  in 
the  Holy  Supper,  then  that  body  cannot  remain  in  heaven :  nay, 
it  cannot  be  in  heaven  at  all;  for  in  the  world  so  many  Masses 
are  said  as  to  occupy  all  the  hours  of  every  day,  and  aU  the  days 
of  every  year.  Mark,  then,  the  awful  result  of  that  disgusting 
doctrine :  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  bodily  not  in  heaven,  but  on 
the  earth,  existing  in  the  pix,  and  in  Boman  cathedrals  and  chapels. 
But  we  proceed  to  state  another  argument 

Vn.  The  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  destroys  the  whole  cha- 
racter of  the  Lord^s  Supper  as  a  sacrament^  and  makes  the  Savio.ur,  not 
an  object  of  faith,  but  an  article  of  carnal  enjoyment. 

1.  A  sacrament  has  a  visible  sign  ;  remove  the  visible  sign,  and 
the  sacrament  ceases  to  exist.  Now  the  doctrine  of  transubstan- 
tiation would  take  away  the  visible  signs  of  bread  and  wine,  and 
render  the  thing  signified  alone  visible. 

2.  "  Christ,"  says  the  apostle  Paul,  "  lives  in  the  hearts  of  be- 
lievers by  faith ; "  but  transubstantiation  renders  him  visible  to 
sense^  and  "faith  is  the  evidence  of  things  not  seenJ^  It  makes 
the  Saviour  to  exist  in  the  mouths  and  bellies  of  Christians 
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by  carnal  enjojmeni  This  is  worse  than  Mahomet's  sensual 
paradise. 

ym.  If  the  bread  and  wine  be  changed  into  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ,  then  is  there  a  miracle  tvrought;  and  the  frequent 
observance  of  the  Mass  produces  a  series  of  astonishing  miracles. 
Yet  these  miracles  excite  no  astonishment  among  the  Bomanists : 
they  create  no  talk,  and  have  no  special  effect.  Why  is  this? 
Because  they  are  miracles  of  the  priests'  making,  not  the  works  of 
Omnipotence.  The  priests  profess  to  make  "  the  body  of  Christ  in 
the  Mass,"  and  their  manufacture  is  very  much  like  themselves, 
good  only  to  deceive  poor  souls. 

Other  arguments  might  be  here  adduced,  but  I  shall  add  this 
only : 

IX.  That  the  history  of  the  LarSs  Supper^  and  the  sentiments  of  the 
primitive  and  ancient  Fathers  in  the  Church,  are  opposed  to  the  doc- 
trine of  transubstantiation. 

1.  The  history  we  shall  give  hereafter. 

2.  The  sentiments  of  the  Fathers  cannot  be  detailed  here.  Let 
it  suffice  to  say, 

(1.)  That  IrensBUS  (lib.  iv.,  c.  84)  says,  "  The  Supper,  called  the 
Eucharist,  is  composed  of  two  things,  an  earthly  and  a  heavenly 
bread. 

(2.)  Tertullian  says,  (lib.  iv.,  Contra  Marc :)  "He  made  the  bread 
which  he  distributed  to  his  disciples  his  body,  saying.  This  is  my 
body ;  that  is,  a  figure  of  my  body." 

(3.)  One  of  the  canons  of  the  Council  of  Nice  (not  to  call  up 
the  sentiments  of  Clemens,  Cyprian,  Augustine)  says:  "Let  us 
not  rest  at  the  divine  table  as  children,  on  what  is  set  before  us, 
bread  and  wine,  but  lifting  up  our  souls  on  high  by  faith,"  &c  K, 
now,-  the  bread  and  wine  were  changed  into  the  real  body  and 
blood  of  Christ,  these  'objects  should  arrest  our  chief  attention, 
and  no  bread  and  wine  could  be  before  us. 

We  shall  dismiss  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  with  this 
remark :  that  when  the  words  of  our  Lord,  "  This  is  my  body,"  are 
considered  in  connection  with  the  subject,  we  are  those  who  un^ 
derstand  them  literally:  while,  to  give  them  the  meaning  of  tran- 
substantiation or  consubstantiation,  words  must  be  added.  What 
was  our  Saviour  doing  when  he  said,  "This  is  my  body"?  Was 
he  crucifying  himself  or  dying  as  a  sacrifice?    No ;  he  was  insti- 
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tuting  and  administering  a  sacrament.  Thus  employed,  he  said: 
"  This  is  my  body,"  in  the  sdcramerUj  or  sacramerUally.  My  body, 
exhibited  not  in  its  flesh  and  bones,  and  mangled  members ;  but 
by  the  broken  bread,  as  a  visible  sign  of  it. 

But  the  Papists,  to  make  out  transubstantiation,  must  add: 
"  This  bread  is  no  longer  bread,  but  my  body."  And  the  ubiqui- 
tists  must  add :  "  This  is  my  body,  in  and  under  the  bread." 

Let  us  now  direct  our  attention  to  the  toords  of  our  Lord, 

(4.)  Bespecting  the  cup.  These  are,  again,  either  preceptive  or 
explanatory. 

First.  The  preceptive  words  are,  "  Drink  ye  all  of  it :"  emphati- 
cally,  all  must  drink  of  it 

The  end  for  which  this  must  be  done  is  expressed :  "  This  do,  as 
often  as  ye  drink  of  it,  in  remembrance  of  me."    (1  Oor.  xL  25.) 

The  command  could  not  be  misunderstood;  and,  as  we  shall 
see,  it  was  neither  misunderstood  nor  disobeyed. 

But  I  must  now  call  your  attention  to  the  Bomish  prohibition  of 
the  cup  to  the  laity. 

With  this  express  injunction  of  the  Bedeemer  before  us,  we 
cannot  but  condemn  the  robbery  of  Popery  in  taking  away  the 
cup  from  the  lay  believers,  and  despise  the  deceit  with  which  the 
priests  attempt  to  cover  that  robbery,  by  saying  that  '^  the  blood, 
xmder  the  figure  of  the  bread,  is  associated  with  the  body,"  which 
they  call  *' concomitantia." 

But  the  principal  reason  which  the  Bomanists  offer,  to  justify 
their  disregard  of  the  command  of  the  Bedeemer,  is,  "that  this 
command  was  given  to  the  disciples  who  were  present,  and  who 
were  all  priests,  and  not  laity. ^^    We  answer, 

1.  That  the  disciples  were  as  yet  neither  priests  nor  ministers 
of  the  New  Testament,  but  ordinary  believers. 

2.  That  if  the  disciples  were  clergy,  and  not  lay  believers,  then, 
as  every  command  which  the  Saviour  gave  in  the  institution  of 
the  Supper  was  addressed  to  them  alone,  it  follows,  that  the  Sup- 
per was  appointed  for  the  clergy  alone,  and  that  the  Bomanists 
abuse  this  ordinance  by  permitting  the  laity  to  commune  in  eating 
the  bread. 

But  the  very  defense  which  the  Bomanists  make  of  their  wicked 
prohibition  of  the  cup,  shows  that  they  violate  a  law  of  God. 
Bellarmine  (de  Euch.  J.  iv.)  says :  "  We  need  not  follow  all  that 
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Jesua  did :  in  the  first  Supper  he  did  many  things  which  do  not 
reach  us."    We  answer, 

1.  This  is  discovering  at  once  the  true  spirit  of  the  Boman 
Church — ^that  mystical  Babylon  and  mother  of  harlots.  The  laws 
of  the  Pope  must  be  obeyed,  but  the  commands  of  Christ  may  be 
departed  from.    The  Pope  is  exalted  above  God. 

2.  But  the  institution  of  Christ  is  a  law  to  us.  His  command 
is  binding;  it  cannot  be  violated  by  his  Church ;  he  said,  " Drink 
ye  all  of  it;"  and  knowing  that  the  "Man  of  Sin"  would.arise  at 
a  fixture  day  and  corrupt  this  ordinance,  he  reiterated  this  law  of 
communion  in  both  kinds,  by  special  revelation  through  the 
apostle  Paul.  "  He  took  the  cup,  saying,  This  do  ye,  as  oft  as  ye 
drink  it,  in  remembrance  of  me."  Did  Paul  restrict  the  cup  to 
the  clergy  ?  No :  addressing  himself  to  all  the  members  of  the 
Christian  Church,  he  says :  "  But  let  a  man  examine  himself,  and 
so  let  him  eat  of  that  bread,  and  drink  of  that  cupP    (1  Cor.  xi.) 

"  But  the  Church,"  says  another  Boman  Catholic  writer,  "  has  the 
power  to  make  any  change.  Has  she  not  baptized  in  the  name  of 
Christ  alone,  when  Christ  commanded  that  baptism  should  be  admin- 
istered in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost?  Has  she  not  changed  the  Sabbath  day?  Has  she  not 
abolished  the  law  respecting  *'the  eating  of  blood  and  of  things 
strangled  7"    "We  answer, 

1.  It  is  then  confessed,  that  the  original  law  respecting  commu 
nion  in  both  kinds  has  been  changed  in  the  Church,  after  the  days 
of  the  apostles. 

2.  But  the  change  of  the  Sabbath  day  was  made  by  the  inspired 
apostles. 

8.  If  it  is  recorded  that  the  apostles  and  other  ministers  baptized 
in  the  name  of  Christ,  in  order  to  distinguish  his  baptism  from  the 
baptism  of  John ;  yet  in  applying  the  water,  they  all  performed 
the  act  "  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost ;"  if 
they  baptized  in  the  name  of  Christ,  they  then  baptized  as  Christ 
commanded  them  to  baptize. 

4.  *'  The  prohibition  of  blood  and  things  strangled,"  related  to 
a  Jewish  law,  «nd  had  in  view  the  prejudices  of  the  Jews.  See 
1  Cor.  X.  25.  But  any  Christian  may  observe  this  law :  the  gospel 
will  not  restrain  him.    But  will  the  Romanists  permit  any  layman 
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in  their  eommtmion  who  wiflhes  so  to  do,  to  partake  of  the 
cup  ?    No. 

6.  But  we  deny  that  ^the  Church  has  power  to  repeal  the  laws 
of  God,  and  change  the  institutions  of  Christ:  if  she  can  take 
away  the  cup,  she  can  take  away  the  bread,  and  can  then  abolish 
the  institution  of  the  Supper  and  also  of  baptism ;  and  where  shall 
her  power  terminate  ? 

We  treat  with  contempt  the  exposition  of  Bellarmine,  who  says 
that  by  the  words,  '^  drink  ye  all  of  it,"  Christ  meant  that  the 
first  disciple  should  not  drink  the  cup  out ;  but  so  drink  of  it, 
that  every  one  should  have  a  portion  of  it.  We  shall  not  pursue 
the  Catholic  writers  further ;  but  proceed  to  state  the  arguments 
which  evince  the  existence  of  the  law  requiring  communion  in 
both  kinds. 

(1.)  The  command  of  the  Saviour  i8  express;  it  is  incorporated 
with  and  inseparable  from  the  whole  institution,  and  that  insti- 
tution a  sacrament  of  the  everlasting  covenant.  To  say,  as  the 
Bomanists  do,  that  in  partaking  of  the  hread^  the  communicants 
do  partake  of  the  cup,  and  thus  drink  of  the  blood,  is  not  true ;  fo(r 
the  bread  was  not  made  a  sacramental  sign  of  the  blood  of  Christ: 
the  cup  was  appointed  to  be  the  visible  sign  and  seal  of  the  new 
covenant  in  the  blood  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  rwi  Oie^  bread:  these 
signs  have  their  appropriate  meaning,  and  must  not  be  confounded, 
though  they  relate  to  the  same  grand  object.  If  the  laity  do  par- 
take of  the  cup  under  the  bread,  why  should  the  cup  itself  be 
withheld  from  them  ? 

(2.)  The  disciples  did  all  drink  of  the  cup.  The  primitive  Chris- 
tians did  the  same;  the  prohibition  of  the  cup  is  a  daring  inno- 
vation, unknown  to  the  Fathers. 

(3.)  We  argue,  from  the  rekuion  which  all  believers  sustain  to 
Christ,  if  Ihey  repent  and  believe  the  gospel,  that  lay  Christians  have 
as  much  an  interest  in  the  Saviour  as  the  clergy :  and  they  obtain 
by  the  blood  of  the  Lamb  as  full  remission  of  sins  as  ministers  of 
the  Word  do.  There  is  nothing  in  the  whole  institution  of  the 
Supper,  excepting  the  administration  of  it,  that  pertains  to  the 
clergy  exclusively, 

(4.)  In  1  Cor.  x.,  xi.,  Paul  declares  that  ail  beHevere,  as  such,  have 
a  right  to  the  cup:  for  is  not  the  cup  of  blessing  a  sign  of  com- 
munion in  the  blood  of  Christ? 
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(5.)  It  10  diffieolt  to  oonoeive  how  the  Corinthians  could  have 
abused  the  Supper  by  excess  in  drinking,  unless  they  had  by  law 
access  to  the  cMjp. 

Second.  Let  us  now  attend  to  the  eocplaaioUory  words  of  our 
Saviour,  in  relation  to  the  cup;  they  are  these :  '^  This  cup  is  the 
new  testament  in  my  blood,  which  is  shed  for  you :  for  many, 
for  the  remission  of  sins." 

1.  Here  let  me  remark,  that  if  the  Bomanists  insist  upon  the 
literal  sense  of  our  Lord's  words,  what  will  they  do  with  the  word 
cup,  in  the  text  ?  A  cup  is  a  material  vessel ;  it  is  not  wine :  must 
we  then  say,  that  the  cup  itadf  is  changed  into  the  blood  of  Christ? 
No,  say  the  Bomanists;  there  is  a  Tn^kmomy  in  the  words:  the 
cup  is  used  for  that  which  it  contains.  This  is  true;  but,  if  the 
languid  be  figurative  in  one  sentence,  why  may  not  a  figure 
exist  in  another,  relating  to  the  same  object? 

2.  Admitting,  however,  that  by  the  cup  the  wine  is  meant,  hpw 
can  this  wine  be  the  new  covenantf  and  yet  our  Lord  as  plainly 
declares,  "This  cup  is  the  new  testament,"  as  he  does,  ''This  bread 
is  my  body." 

Here  then,  again,  the  adversaries  are  obliged  to  come  to  our 
interpretation  of  our  Lord's  explanatory  words,  and  to  say  ''that 
the  cup,  that  is  to  say,  the  wine  in  the  cup,  is  the  sign  and  seal  of 
the  privileges  and  blessings  of  the  new  covenant,  procured  by  the 
atoning  blood  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 

But  say  that  the  wine  (dreadful  thought  I)  is  converted  into  the 
blood  of  Christ ;  what  then  ?  the  result  is  nonsense :  for  the  blood 
of  Christ  is  not  the  new  covenant,  nor  is  it  the  mere  sign  of  it ; 
but  can  only  be  the  procuring  cause  of  its  blessing. 

After  what  has  been  said,  a  few  remarks  on  the  words  of  the 
Saviour  will  exhibit  their  true  sense. 

•  (1.)  "  This 'cup  is  the  new  testament."  The  Jews  in  the  pass- 
over  had  been  used  to  call  the  vnne  which  they  drank  the  cup ;  this 
phraseology  our  Lord  adopts :  it  was  well  understood. 

(2.)  The  wine  then  is  the  symbol  of  the  New  Testament,  better 
translated  here  "  the  new  covenant,"  in  contradistinction  to  the 
old  or  Sinaitic  covenant,  of  which  Moses  was  the  mediator,  which 
was  ratified  by  the  sprinkling  of  the  blood  of  beasts,  and  which 
had  appended  to  it,  for  gospel  purposes,  the  sacraments  of  circum- 
cision and  the  passover. 
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But  this  old  covenioit  mtist  be  set  aside;  a  new  one  mtist  be 
introduced,  of  which  the  incarnate  Son  of  God  should  be  the 
Mediator;  which  should  be  ratified  and  sealed  by  his  own  predoua 
blood,  and  the  blessings  of  which  should  be  many  and  rich,  oorre* 
sponding  with  its  better  promises ;  not  of  an  angel  going  before, 
but  of  the  Spirit  of  God  dwelling  in  the  hearts  of  his  people ;  not  ^ 
of  rest  in  Canaan,  but  of  heavenly  rest  and  glory:  promises  which 
speak  plainly  and  openly  of  salvation,  of  pardon,  of  eternal  life. 

Now  the  wine  in  the  Lord's  Supper  is  the  symbol  of  the  new 
covenant  in  the  blood  of  Jesus ;  for  that  new  covenant  derived  its 
existence,  according  to  the  purpose  of  God,  from  the  manifestation 
of  the  sufferings  and  death  on  the  cross,  attended  with  the  shed- 
ding of  blood,  of  the  Saviour.    Hence, 

(8.)  Our  Lord  said,  "  in  my  blood,  which  is  shed  for  you  and  for 
many.''  His  blood  was  shed,  he  tells  them,  not  for  them  alolie, 
but  for  many  others :  for  Gentiles  as  well  as  Jews,  even  for  all 
who  should  believe  in  his  name:  that  whosoever  belie veth  in  him 
should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life;  he  therefore  adds, 
"  for  the  remission  of  sins."  Accordingly,  the  cup  as  well  as  the 
bread  are  signs  of  Christ  crucified,  and  to  all  who  believe,  seals  of 
pardoning  mercy  and  eternal  salvation.  This  will  be  brought  up 
again  when  we  speak  of  the  thing  signified  in  the  Lord's  Supper. 
Just  now  we  must  attend. 

Second^  to  the  actions  of  the  disciples^  who  were  the  first  commu- 
nicants  at  the  Lord's  table.      These  actions  were  three,  viz : 

(1.)  "  They  took  the  bread  and  the  cup  as  their  Lord  commanded, 
for  the  union  of  both  these  gives  the  idea  of  a  full  feast :  the  Sup- 
per having  both  meat  and  drink,  is  symbolical  of  that  spiritual  feast 
which  the  Lord  Jesus  has  provided  for  his  people,  and  in  which 
his  crucified  body  is  "  meat  indeed,  and  his  atoning  blood  is  drink 
indeed." 

(2.) The  disciples  "ate  the  bread;"  they  did  not  keep  any  part 
of  it  in  reserve  for  superstitious  uses.  We  are  told  indeed  that, 
under  heavy  persecutions,  the  early  Christians  reserved  pieces  of 
the  bread  to  give  to  their  brethren,  who  could  not,  in  consequence 
of  their  imprisonment,  be  present  at  the  celebration  of  the  Supper. 
But  we  have  no  direction  for  this  practice,  whatever  pious  affection 
it  may  discover,  and  no  intimations  of  such  a  custom  in  the  Scrip- 
tures of  the  New  Testament. 
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(8.) The  disciples  "diank  of  the  wine."  Markxiv.  28:  "they 
all  drank  of  it"  A  record  which  intimates  to  us,  that  the  Omnia- 
eient  Spirit  foresaw  the  deeds  of  Antichrist  in  forbidding  the  cup 
to  the  laity :  for  the  taking  of  the  bread  has  not  this  record  of  it  in 
the  writings  of  the  Evangelists. 

It  is  to  be  noted,  then,  that  in  all  the  actions  of  the  disciples  at 
the  first  Supper,  (which  actions  we  are  now  to  imitate,)  we  discover 
no  opening  of  the  mouth  to  have  the  bread  inserted ;  no  kneeling 
and  worshipping  of  the  symbols ;  no  abstaining  from  the  cup. 

We  must  now  direct  our  attention, 

4  7b  ^A«  things  signified  and  sealed  by  the  visible  signs  in  the 
Supper.  These  have,  in  the  statements  just  made  to  refute  serious 
errors,  been  anticipated  in  a  great  measure ;  so  that  our  remarks 
on  this  branch  need  not  be  many. 

First  The  signs,  in  general,  signify, 

1.  The  one  sacrifice  of  Jesus  Christ  offered  up  on  the  cross  for 
sinners. 

2.  The  blessings  procured  by  this  all-sufficient  sacrifice. 
8.  Our  participation  of  those  blessings  by  faith. 

4.  Our  union  to  the  Saviour,  and  our  communion  with  one 
another  in  love. 

In  particular,  the  bread  broken  signifies, 

(1.)  The  suffering  Saviour,  his  body  broken  and  crucified,  etc. 

(2.)  The  broken  bread  taken,  signifies  Christ  received  by  fidth. 

(3.)  The  bread  eaten  nourishes  and  feeds  the  body ;  this  signifies 
the  nourishment  and  strength  derived  from  Christ,  received  into 
the  heart  by  faith,  or  from  the  spiritual  eating  of  the  ''true  bread 
which  came  down  from  heaven." 

(4.)  The  bread  eaten  together,  the  (Bommunion  of  saints  in  the 
enjoyment  of  the  common  salvation. 

The  tuine  signifies  in  particular,  the  blood  of  Christ  shed  for  us. 

(1.)  Wine  re&eshes  the  animal  spirits,  satiates  thirst,  and  renews 
the  strength  of  the  body ;  so  the  grace,  or  Spirit  of  grace  procured 
by  the  blood  of  Christ,  revives,  strengthens  and  satisfies  the  soid 
of  the  believer.  See  the  effects  of  this  grace  expressed  in  these 
terms,  John  vi.  14 ;  Ps.  xxxvi.  9 ;  Isa.  xxv.  6. 

(2.)  As  wine  is  pressed  with  violence  from  the  wine-press,  so 
our  Lord  was  pressed  down  in  soul,  until  the  blood  flowed  from 
the  pores  of  his  body,  etc. 
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It  appears,  then,  that  both  the  bread  aiid  the  wine  signify  the 
same  thing,  holding  up  to  view,  symbolicall j,  Christ  crucifix  for 
US ;  and  that  the j  are  both  given  to  strengthen  our  fedth,  in  look- 
ing unto  Jesns,  as  the  source  of  pardon,  and  salvation.  Why 
then,  it  may  be  asked,  should  the  symbols  in  the  Supper  be 
doubled  7    We  answer : 

i  To  exhibit  the  semblance  of  a  feast. 

ii.  To  show  the  importance  of  the  institutkm,  the  richness  of 
the  new  covenant;  and, 

iiL  To  speak  longer  and  more  forcibly  to  the  external  senses, 
with  ayierto  aidSe  mind,  and  to  give  the  stronger  asarn^ 
of  the  Saviour's  love,  and  the  certainty  of  the  promised  blessings. 

Second,  The  visible  signs  in  the  Lord's  Supper  are  also  seais  cf 
the  covenant. 

(1.)  They  seal  and  confirm  the  grand  revelation  of  the  gospel, 
that  there  is  salvation  through  a  crucified  Jesus ;  that  whosoever 
believeth  in  him  shall  be  saved. 

(2.)  They  seal  to  aU  communicants  the  enjoyment  of  the  inesti- 
mable  privileges  to  be  found  in  the  visible  Ohuroh,  etc 

(8.)  But  many  communicants  eat  unworthily,  and  are  con- 
demned. Many  commune  with  impenitent  and  unbelieving  hearts ; 
not  being  willing  "  to  submit  to  the  righteousness  of  God  our 
Saviour."  Yet  their  unregeneracy  cannot  destroy  the  proper 
character  of  the  sacrament,  though  they  only  eat  the  bread  of 
earth  and  drink  the  wine  of  earth. 

(4.)  The  Lord's  Supper  was  instituted  for  true  believers^  and 
to  them  it  seals  the  right  to  all  the  blessings  procured  by  the 
Saviour,  and  dispensed  under  the  new  covenant,  and  exhibited  in 
its  promises,  viz :  The  Holy  Spirit,  remission  of  sins,  sufficient 
grace,  peace  and  communion  with  God,  adoption,  heirship  and 
glory. 

The  deed  of  gift  is  the  written  Word ;  the  Spirit  of  sanctifica- 
tion  enables  us  to  find  and  to  read  our  names  in  that  deed ;  the 
Lord's. Supper  is  a  vaable  seal  to  that  deed,  with  all  its  bequests. 

6.  The  agreement  between  the  sign  and  the  thing  signified,  is 
sufficiently  plain  firom  what  has  been  said.  We  shall  therefore 
proceed  to  inquire  respecting, 

6.  The  lawful  partakers  of  the  Holy  Supper, 

We  are  not  inquiring  who,  in  the  sight  of  God,  partake  ao- 
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ceptablj  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  derive  from  it  spiritual  benefit ; 
for  it  is  well  known  that  in  this  ordinance  Gk>d  accepts  only  the 
penitent,  the  truly  humble,  who  believe  with  the  heart  unto 
righteousness,  and  take  up  their  crosses  respectively  to  follow 
Christ  For  his  promises  are  made  to  such  alone.  ''  If  any  man 
love  me,  him  will  my  Father  love,  and  we  will  come  unto  him, 
and  make  our  abode  with  him." 

But  here  we  are  inquiring  who  are,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Church — governing  herself  by  the  laws  of  her  King,  but  unable  to 
read  the  hearts  of  men  rightly — ^to  be  admitted  to  the  taUe  of  the 
Lord? 

Here  the  Erastians  are  ready  to  answer,  that  aM  the  baptimd 
are  lawful  partakers.  Here  churches  of  various  names  tell  us  that 
the  Lord's  Supper,  like  the  Word  preached,  is  a  converting  ordi' 
fumee^  and  therefore  that  none  who  belong  to  the  Christian  com* 
munity  ought  to  be  excluded ;  that  if  they  are  unconverted,  they 
may,  in  the  participation  of  this  affecting  ordinance,  be  converted ; 
that  if  they  are  wicked,  ihey  rqay  be  renewed  and  sanctified  in 
eating  the  bread  and  drinking  the  wine;  and  that  all  that  is 
required  of  partakers  is,  baptism,  a  discerning  of  the  Lord's  body 
in  the  Supper,  and  devout  observance  of  it.  If  one  is  unbap- 
lazed — if  another  does  not  perceive  the  relation  which  the  Supper 
sustains  to  Christ  crucified — if  a  third  will  not  use  this  sacrament 
religiously,  but  convert  it  into  a  carnal  feast  for  the  gratification 
of  the  lusts  of  the  flesh,  let  such  be  excluded,  but'ruo  other. 

But  against  this  doctrine,  viz :  that  the  Lord's  Supper  is  a  oonvert' 
mg  ordinance,  we  set  ourselves,  and  contend  that  the  Lord's  Supper  is 
not  a  converting  ordinance,  and  therefore  not  to  be  administered 
to  all  who  profess  to  belong  to  the  Christian  Church ;  we  mean,  not 
to  be- dispensed  to  those  who  give  no  evidences,  in  their  affections 
and  lives,  of  Mth  and  godliness.    Our  arguments  are  these : 

1.  The  institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper  shows  that  it  was  de- 
signed for  confirming  fidth,  eliciting  love,  and  promoting  intimate 
communion  with  the  Saviour,  and  communion  in  love  among  be- 
lievers. 

(1.)  Our  Saviour  did  not  invite  all  the  Jews  who  believed  the 
Scriptures  and  attended  public  worship,  to  eat  this  Supper,  in  the 
hope  that  they  might  be  converted;  no,  he  administered  this  ordi- 
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nance  to  bis"  disciples,  who  bjthe  mouth  of  Peter  had  before  said, 
"  We  believe  that  thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God." 

(2.)  In  stating  the  design  of  this  sacrament,  he  declared  that  an 
affectionate  remembrance  of  his  death,  as  the  atoning  sacrifice  for 
sinners,  was  the  grand  object  in  his  view.  But  can  one  who  does 
not  embrace  this  Saviour  by  faith,  who  gives  no  satisfactory  evi- 
dence that  he  loves  him,  affectionately  remember  his  death  ?  Can 
the  habitually  irreligious  show  forth  his  death  ?  No.  But  it  is 
objected,  "Did  not  the  Saviour  administer  the  bread  and  the  wine 
to  Judas  Iscariot  ?    Who  is  a  greater  sinner  than  he  was  ?" 

We  answer,  first,  there  is  no  proof  that  Judas  Iscariot  ate  the 
Supper.  But  admitting  he  did,  we  observe,  second,  that  he  was 
secret  in  his  iniquity  and  treachery ;  he  had  maintained  a  respect- 
able profession  hitherto,  and  committed  no  overt  act  till  that 
night,  after  eating  the  passover  and  discovering  that  the  Lord 
Jesus  knew  his  inward  vileness.  But,  third,  though  he  was  known 
to  be  a  bad  man  by  the  omniscient  Saviour,  yet  that  omniscience 
could  not  be  acted  upon  here,  inasmuch  as  a  rule  was  to  be  pre- 
scribed for  the  administration  of  the  Supper  to  his  ministers ;  and 
his  ministers  could  inspect  only  the  external  conduct  of  professors. 

2.  The  apostle  Paul  states  that  law,  by  which  the  visibly  impen- 
itent and  habitually  irreligious  are  excluded.  He  describes  those 
who  lawfully  partake  (2  Cor.  vi.)  as  being  professedly  "  the  tem- 
ple of  the  living  God."  He  states  that  the  Lord's  Supper  requires 
spiritual  imion,  in  order  to  that  spiritual  communion  for  which 
that  sacred  ordinance  was  instituted.  1  Cor.  x. :  "  The  cup  of 
blessing  which  we  bless,  is  it  not  the  communion  of  the  blood  of 
Christ  ?  The  bread  which  we  break,  is  it  not  the  communion  of 
the  body  of  Christ  ?"  Hence  he  enacts  that  "  a  man  shall  examine 
himself  whether  he  be  in  the  fiiith ;  and  so,  when  he  hath  faith- 
fully examined  himself,  let  him  eat  of  that  bread  and  drink  of  that 
<iup."  These  passages  speak  plainly,  and  forbid  us  to  admit  *to  the 
Lord's  Table  not  only  hypocrites  and  secret  sinners,  but  also  those 
who  by  their  temper  and  conduct  show  that  they  are  not  "  the 
temple  of  the  living  God,"  that  their  souls  desire  no  communion 
with  true  believers  in  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  and  that 
they  do  '^ot  examine  themselves  whether  they  be  in  the  faith ;  for 
their  unbelief  is  manifest. 
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8.  The  symbols  of  l^e  Lord's  Supper  show  that  it  is  "  a  feaO^^ 
and  so  the  apostle  Paul  calls  it ;  and  that  it  is  designed  to  administer 
spiritoal  nourishment  and  growth*  But  shall  we  put  the  known 
dead  to  feast  at  this  table  ?  Can  there  be  growth  where  there  is 
obviously  no  seed  of  grace,  and  no  principle  of  life?  Do  we  feed 
the  corpse,  to  make  it  grow  and  to  nourish  it?    Finally,  we  ask : 

4.  Who  were  the  primitive  partakers  ?  They  were  those  only 
who  continued  in  the  apostles'  doctrine,  and  who  were  ^'  of  one 
heart  and  of  one  soul"  with  those  who  openly  professed  to  believe 
in  Christ,  and  to  love  him  in  sincerity.  And  shall  those  now  be 
admitted  who  give  every  evidence  that,  instead  of  gathering  with 
Christ,  they  are  scattering  abroad? 

5.  ''^Holiness  becometh  thine  house,  O  Lord  I"  The  whole  sys- 
tem of  the  Christian  religion  has  this  in  view.  But  the  table  of  the 
Lord  is  one  of  the  mysteries  of  that  religion ;  and  if  a  promiscuous 
multitude  be  admitted,  the  mystery  must  be  pro&ned,  the  charac- 
ter of  the  religion  be  lost,  the  Church  injured,  and  discipline  su1> 
verted.  This  is  enough :  you  can,  see.  our  doctrine  well  stated  in 
the  eighty-first  Lord's  Day  of  the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  where, 
against  Lutheran  laxity,  it  is  denied  that  the  Lord's  Supper  is  a  con- 
verting ordinance ;  and  also  in  the  Westminster  Catechism,  against 
the  practice  of  the  Church  of  England. 

Objection.  But  did  not  all  the  Israelites  eat  the  passover  ? 

Answer.  This  argument  we  set  aside,  in  stating  the  doctrine  of 
the  passover* 

It  has  been  asked,  whether  the  Lord's  Supper  cannot  be  law^ 
fiilly  administered  to  children^  as  the  children  of  believers  are  in 
the  covenant,  and  as  they  were,  under  the  ancient  dispensation, 
permitted  to  eat  the  passover  ?    We  answer : 

(1.)  Children  are  subjects  of  baptism,  but  cannot  partake  of 
the  Holy  Supper ;  because,  in  relation  to  this  sacrament,  there  is 
an  express  law  which,  in  its  enactments,  excludes  them.  This  law 
requires  those  who  sit  at  the  Lord's  table  to  ^  ^discern  the  Lord's 
body,  and  to  examine  themselves."  Now,  children  are  physically 
incapable  of  these  aots« 

(2.)  The  passover,  we  have  said  before,  was  a  memorial  feast^  as 
well  as  a  sacrament.  Hence  the  children  of  the  Israelites  could 
eat  of  it. 

We  conclude,  then,  with  observing,  that  baptized  aduUs^  who 
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gire  credible  evidences  of  Christum  piety,  and  are  not  under  sus- 
pension, are  alone  the  JawfvX  fariahen  of  the  Holy  Supper.  But  we 
do  not  hereby  design  to  exclude  young  persons^  say  of  seven  or 
nine  years  and  more,  who  show  that  God  has  effectually  called 
ihem  by  his  grace.  Yet  those  of  tfiis  tender  age  ought  not  to  be 
hastQy  admitted,  especially  as  the  sacraments  are  not  absolutely 
neoessaiy  to  salvation.    It  remains  that  we  state, 

7.  The  end  for  which  the  Holy  Supper  was  instituted,  as  fix>m 
the  end  we  may  ascertain  the  Migations  which  it  imposes. 

(1.)  The  great  end  is,  the  glory  of  God. 

(2.)  Immediately  in  connection  with  this  is  the  glory  of  Jesus 
Christ,  as  the  procurer  of  the  redemption  of  his  people  by  the 
sacrifice  of  himself  on  the  tree  of  the  cross.  Hence  this  sacra- 
ment proclaims  with  a  loud  voice,  that  the  incarnate  Son  of  God 
came  to  save  sinners ;  and  that  he  died,  the  just  for  the  unjust,  that 
he  might  bring  us  to  God :  ye  who  believe  in  his  name  are  bought 
with  a  price.  Hence  the  observance  of  this  sacrament  has  in  all 
its  rites  a  direct  reference  to  the  deaJih  of  Ohrisij  as  die  procuring 
and  meritorious  cause  of  salvation;  it  exhibits  the  Lamb  that  was 
slain ;  it  holds  up  the  grand  doctrine  of  Christianity,  that  Jesos 
gave  his  li&  a  ransom  for  many,  and  that  through  his  blood  also 
there  is  remission  of  sins.  It  shows  who  is  Lord  of  the  redeemed, 
while  it  engages  them  to  avow  all  their- indebtedness  to  him;  to 
<x>mmemorate  the  wonders  of  his  love,  and  to  say,  as  John  did, 
'*  Unto  him  that  loved  us,  etc.,  unto  him  be  glory  and  d<miinion 
for  ever  and  ever."    Amen. 

Such  being  the  end  of  this  institution,  those,  as  the  Unitanans, 
who  deny  the  divinity  of  the  Saviour,  and  salvation  by  his  blood 
as  the  ransom  price,  may,  sis  they  do,  attach  no  importance  to  the 
observance  of  this  sacrament;  and  those  who,  like  the  Boman 
Catholics,  seek  to  make  good  works,  or  obedience  to  the  priests  or 
the  Church,  the  condition  of  pardon,  may  well  hide  the  strong 
features  of  this  great  institution  under  the  mummery  of  the  Mass ; 
for  they  know,  that  while  this  ordinance  is  kept  with  the  words  of 
Christ  annexed  to  it,  it  will  and  must  speak  tnt;0i8  of  vital  import- 
ance to  sinners.  If  the  preacher  teaches  another  gospel,  this  sa- 
crament will  contradict  him  when  he  stands  at  the  commimion 
table. 

(8.)  Another  end  of  this  institution  is,  to  confirm  our  faith,  by 
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giving  to  his  promises  of  pardon  and  eternal  life,  visible  signs  and 
seals  that  he  did  die  for  ns,  that  he  does  love  us,  that  he  will  save 
OS,  and  that  the  promises  shall  be  fulfilled. 

(4)  Another  end  is  to  promote  our  communign  with  him,  by 
calling  us  to  remember  him  in  his  death  and  blood-shedding  for 
our  redemption,  and  to  know  again  the  love  of  Christ  which  pass- 
eth  knowledge.  In  this  ordinance  we  stand  removed  from  a  busy 
and  deceitful  world,  and  very  near  his  cross,  and  hear  him  say, 
"This  is  my  body,  which  is  broken  for  you;  this  cup  is  the  New 
Testament  in  my  blood,  which  is  shed  foir  the  remission  of  your 
sins." 

(6.)  Another  end  is  to  promote  the  commimion  of  believers  with 
one  another  in  love.  It  is  a  social  ordinance.  We  drink  of  the 
same  cup  and  eat  of  the  same  bread;  beUeve  in  the  same  Saviour, 
and  partake  of  one  Spirit,. and  are  therefore  called  to  be  of  one 
heart  and  of  one  soul;  forbearing,  forgiving,  comforting  one 
another,  and  uniting  our  efforts  to  do  honor  to  our  Bedeemer. 

(6.)  Another  end  is  to  afford  additional  external  means  by  which 
the  Holy  Spirit  can  consistently  operate  as  a  Comforter,  sealing  us 
unto  the  day  of  redemption. 

(7.)  Another  end  is  to  bind  us  ever  and  anon  to  obedience ;  for 
the  Holy  Supper  is  a  sacrament  of  the  everlasting  covenant — ^a 
covenant  in  which  we  engage  to  serve  the  Lord  Christ,  to  follow 
him  through  good  report  and  evil  report,  and  to  maintain  a  con- 
versation as  becometh  his  gospeL  I  study  to  be  brief  here,  and 
therefore  hasten  to  observe, 

That,  from  one  of  the  ends  aimed  at,  in  the  institution  of  the 
Holy  Supper — viz :  communion  with  one  another-»-we  must  pro- 
nounce all  pHvoUe  and  individual  observance  of  the  Supper  to  be 
wrong :  for,  firsts  it  is  not  communion ;  second^  there  is  no  showing 
forth  the  death  of  Christ ;  there  is  no  public  Eucharistia  or  thanks- 
giving by  the  Church.  It  is  contrary  to  the  practice  of  the  primi- 
tive Christians. 

It  is  easy,  after  what  has  been  said,  to  perceive  the  obligations 
which  this  sacrament  imposes  on  believers. 

L  It  binds  them  to  make  Christ  crucified  the  object  of  their  faith, 
his  sufferings  and  death  to  be  the  subject  of  their  meditations. 

ii.  It  binds  them  to  show  forth  the  death  of  Christ  and  the  con- 
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straining  influence  of  his  love,  by  living  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  graces  of  the  divine  life,  and  in  the  practice  of  godliness. 

iii.  It  binds  them  to  cherish  that  brotherly  love  which  shall 
indicate  that  thiy  belong  to  one  divine  £unily,  and  to  exhibit 
those  sacraments  of  the  Divine  Ims^  which  shall  manifest  a 
fiunily  resemblance. 

iv.  It  binds  them  to  do  all  things  and  suffer  all  things  for 
Christ's  sake. 

Other  truths  in  relation  to  the  Lord's  Supper  will  be  presented 
in  speaking  of  its  history  and  pastoral  administration. 


LECTURE    XXVIII. 


THS  LOBD'S  supper— the  SUBJECT  GONTIKUED.- 

I 

BISTORT  OF  THE  LORD'S  SVPPBR. 

Soke  facts  may  be  obtained  from  the  history  of  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per :  and  therefore  we  now  call  your  attention, 

n.  To  that  HiSTOBY.  We  shall  leave  what  relates  to  that  late 
corruption^  the  Popish  Mass,  to  form  the  subject  of  a  separate 
lecture. 

A  Popish  writer  tells  us,  without  sufficient  authority,  that  our 
Lord  supped  three  times  on  the  eventful  night  in  which  he  was  ' 
betrayed :  first,  he  ate  the  passover ;  secondly,  an  ordinary  sup- 
per, at  which  he  presented  Judas  with  a  sop;  and  he  instituted 
and  solemnized  the  Holy  Supper. 

It  is  to  be  observed  in  reading  the  history  of  the  Supper,  that 
the  ancients  did  not  sit  at  table  as  we  do ;  but  in  eating  at 
meals,  reclined  on  couches,  or  on  the  floor  with  a  pillow  under 
the  elbow.  Hence  John  coxdd  lie  upon  the  bosom  of  the  Saviour, 
and  the  woman  could  wash  and  anoint  his  feet  as  he  sat  at  meat : 
for  the  feet  were  not  under  the  table,  but,  in  the  reclining  posture 
of  the  body,  extended  backwards. 

The  Popish  writers  further  attempt  to  sport  with  the  credulity 
of  the  ignorant,  by  fabling  that  it  was  a  square  table  at  which 
our  Lord  administered  the  Supper;  and  that  this  very  table  is 
in  preservation  at  Bome.  So  also  they  say  that  the  cup  of  bless- 
ing was  a  silver  one;  and  they  say  further,  that  the  silver  cup 
shown  at  Jerusalem,  at  two  places  in  Italy,  and  at  Douay,  is  the 
original  one.  Their  fables  and  superstitions  with  respect  to  other 
articles  are  innumerable. 

To  detail  all  the  fabulous  stories  which  the  adherents  of  Bome 
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have  invented  about  Peter  celebrating  mass  at  Antioch,  and  other 
apostles  at  other  cities ;  and  about  the  forms  composed  by  the 
apostle  James  and  his  associates  for  the  saying  of  mass,  would  be 
a  waste  of  time.    Let  us  occupy  our  attention  with  beta. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  apostles  would  keep  the 
Lord's  Supper,  until  after  they  received  their  commission  to  act, 
and  received  the  Holy  Spirit  as  their  Master  promised,  in  especial 
communications.  Nor  did  they.  For  what  is  recorded,  Luke 
xxiv.  30,  was  not  an  administration  by  the  Saviour  of  the  Holy 
Supper,  but  an  ordinary  supper,  at  which  he  made  himself  known 
to  his  disciples  after  his  resurrection. 

But  immediately  after  the  day  of  Pentecost,  the  apostles,  now 
enlightened  in  the  things  pertaining  to  the  kingdom  of  God,  set 
-  themselves  immediately  to  observe,  among  other  ordinances  of 
the  Christian  religion,  the  Holy  Supper.  After  the  crucifixion, 
resurrection,  and  ascension  of  the  Saviour,  they  understood  the 
full  meaning  and  the  gracious  design  of  this  sacrament:  accord- 
ingly we  read.  Acts  ii.  42 :  "  They  [the  converts]  continued  sted- 
&stly  in  the  apostles'  doctrine  and  fellowship,  and  in  breaking  of 
bread,  and  in  prayers." 

In  pursuing  the  history  before  us,  let  us  attend, 

First,  To  the  apostolic  age. 

In  examining,  then,  into  the  history  of  the  Holy  Supper  during 
the  lives  of  the  apostles,  we  find  the  following  facts: 

1.  The  administration  of  the  Supper  was  Jrequent:  on  eveiy 
Lord's  day,  which  on  this  account  was  called  "  the  day  of  llie 
breaking  of  bread ;"  and  on  other  days  of  the  week,  so  often  as 
Christians  came  together.  This  fi^uent  observance  of  the  Sup- 
per arose, 

(1.)  From  the  copious  effusions  of  the  Spirit,  and  the  power  of 
the  Word,  producing  strong  faith  and  fervent  holy  affections ;  so 
that  believers  were  in'  a  state  of  mind  qualifying  them  to  show 
forth  the  death  of  the  Lord  Jesus  as  the  price  of  their  salvation. 

(2.)  From  the  rapid  increase  of  converts,  who  aft»r  baptism 
were  successively  brought  to  enjoy  the  communion  of  the  Lord's 
table,  and  to  testify  that  they  were  of  one  heart  and  of  one  soul. 

(3.)  From  the  persecutions  to  which  Christians  were  exposed ; 
for  the  endurance  of  which,  the  Lord's  Supper  was  an  external 
means  of  grace  well  adapted  to  qualify  them. 
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(4)  And  also,  from  the  ciromxiBtanoe  that  the  Jews  and  Gentilea 
were  daily  in  the  observance  of  some  of  the  mysteries  of  their 
religion.  Highly  expedient  in  such  circumstances  was  it,  that 
the  Lord's  Supper  should  be  often  celebrated,  in  order  to  wean 
the  converts  from  their  former  observances,  and  engage  them  in 
an  important  and  deeply  affecting  service. 

2.  There  was  also  in  the  breaking  of  bread,  a  pubUcatian  and 
avowal  of  the  most  interesting  doctrines  of  the  gospel ;  doctrines 
relating  to  the  character,  love,  and  death  of  Christ,  and  to  the 
blessedness  of  an  interest  in  him.  To  these  doctrines,  Christians 
would  give  their  praod^ical  testimony.  But  it  is  to  be  observed, 
that  we  are  not  bound  to  do  in  this  respect^  exactly  as  the  primi* 
ti ve  churches  did :  for  the  circumstances  in  which  we  are  placed 
ate  different;  and  there  is  no  divine  law,  prescribing  the  par* 
ticular  times  and  number  of  times  that,  in  a  given  period,  we 
are  to  eat  the  Lord's  Supper.  This  matter  is  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  Church,  and  belongs  to  the  rules  of  order. 

8.  The  administration  of  the  Supper  in  the  primitive  Church 
was  very  simple  in  its  rites.  Agreeably  to  the  original  institution, 
the  apostles  and  ministers  took  bread  and  wine  in  ordinary  use, 
(and  if  the  wine  was  strong,  they  mixed  water  with  it;)  they  con- 
secrated these  material  substances,  brake  the  bread,  and  distributed 
portions  of  it;  took  the  cup  and  presented  it,  with  thanksgiving 
and  prayer;  instructing  those  around  the  table  in  the  design  of 
this  sacred  ordinance,  and  encouraging  their  hearts  to  believe  in 
and  follow  their  Lord  and  Saviour  I  Nothing  could  be  more 
remote  from  carnal  exhibition  and  pompous  display,  than  this 
sacrament  was.  Hence  its  frequent  observance  was  easy,  while  the 
blessing  attending  its  administration  was  rich  I 

When  the  Supper  was  ended,  the  Christians,  without  any  spe- 
cial direction  from  God,  observed  a  feast  of  charity  or  love. 
These  "  agapsd'^  consisted  of  bread  and  water  distributed  around, 
and  were  held  often  at  night  in  Christian  assemblies,  and  some- 
times on  occasions  when  it  was  not  convenient  to  administer  the 
Lord's  Supper. 

Connected  with  the  Lord's  Supper,  as  well  as  with  the  ordinary 
worship  of  God  by  Christians,  was  the  "  holy  kiss,  or  kiss  of 
charity,"  by  which  they  expressed  their  mutual  and  pure  affection 
for  one  another.    Kissing  was  much  in  use  among  the  ancients,  as 
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a  token  of  esteem;  and  when  in  our  times  it  is  laid  aside,  this 
affords  no  evidence  that  vicions  lusts  are  more  repressed.  The 
nominallj  refined  manners  of  fashionable  society  eover  yeij 
slightly  gross  impurities. 

Let  us  however  proceed  with  our  history.  The  numerous  con- 
verts  to  Christianity  included  many  who  were  struck  by  the  force 
of  the  extraordinaiy  testimony  given  from  heaven  to  that  religion, 
without  being  truly  humbled  and  renewed  in  the  temper  of  their 
minds.  The  natural  consequence  of  this  unregeneracy  of  heart 
would  be,  as  it  actually  was,  gradual  attempts  by  such  persons 
(some  of  whom  were  Jews,  and  others  Gentiles)  to  corrupt  the 
doctrines  of  the  gospel,  by  their  &vorite  tenets  of  Eastern  philo- 
sophy and  of  Pharisaical  Judaism,  and  to  modify  or  alter  the  ordi* 
nances  of  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper  by  their  innovations. 

First  Accordingly,  we  find  that  as  early  as  A.  D.  94,  (Epiphan. 
HaBres.  80,)  the  heretic  Ebion,  who  was  a  Samaritan,  and  rejected 
important  parts  of  the  New  Testament  Scriptures,  taught  in  rela< 
tion  to  the  Holy  Supper,  these  erroneous  sentiments : 

1.  That  imleavened  bread  alone  must  be  used  in  the  Holy 
Supper; 

2.  That  wine  must  be  dispensed  with,  and  water  alone  be 
used; 

8.  And  that  the  Lord's  Supper  must  be  solemnized  but  once  in 
the  year,  as  the  passover  could  be  kept  but  once  in  a  year.  The 
Ebionitesj  however,  were  insignificant  in  number  and  influence, 
and^  on  account  of  their  various  heresies,  were  not  considered  to 
be  Christians  by  any  but  themselves. 

Secmd.  But  in  the  Christian  Church  at  Corinth,  abuses  were 
connected  in  practice  with  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 
which  obtained  the  special  notice  of  the  apostle  Paul,  and  led  him, 
under  the  inspirations  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  administer  that  re- 
proof and  that  doctrine  to  which  we  must  now  direct  our  atten- 
tion« 

In  adverting  to  these  early  abuses  and  corruptions  of  the  Holy 
Supper,  in  his  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  the  apostle  says, 
chap.  xi.  20:  "When  ye  come  together,  therefore,  into  one  place, 
this  is  not  to  eat  the  Lord's  Supper."  Verse  21st :  "For  in  eating, 
every  one  taketh  before  the  other  his  own  supper,  and  one  is  hun- 
gry, and  another  is  drunken."    Verse  22d:  "What!  have  ye  not 
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houses  to  eat  and  to  drink  in?  or  despise  je  the  Church  of  God, 
and  shame  them  that  haye  not?  What  shall  I  say  to  you?  shall 
I  praise  you  in  this?    I  praise  you  not" 

1.  The  apostle  here  states,  that  some  among  the  Corinthians, 
when  they  came  together  ih  one  place  to  celebrate  the* Lord's 
Supper,  disregarded  the  eufid  for  which  this  ordinance  was  insti- 
tuted ;  treated  it  as  a  common  meal ;  ate  it  without  holy  preparation 
and  examination:  consequently,  this  corruption  was  to  destroy  the 
sacrament,  and  bring  iniquity  and  condemnation  upon  their  own 
souls.  This,  he  says,  '^is  not  to  eat  the  Lord's  Supper"  to  any 
spiritual  benefit,  but  to  eat  and  drink  judgment  imto  themselves: 
'*for  in  eating,  some  took  before  their  own  supper;"  and  became,  at 
this  preceding  entertainment,  ^^  drunken."  Others,  who  had  no 
previous  feasting,  came  '^  hungry"  to  the  Lord's  table,  and  sought 
to  satisfy  their  carnal  appetite.  "  The  one,"  he  says,  "  is  hungry, 
and  another  is  drunken." 

In  exhibiting  the  sense  of  these  words,  we  must  observe, 

(1.)  That  the  word  "other,"  in  our  English  version,  has  not  any 
corresponding  word  in  the  Greek,  and  ought  not  to  have  been  in- 
serted. The  original  reads  thus :  "for  in  eating,"  or  in  celebrating 
the  Holy  Supper,  "every  one  taketh  before  his  own  supper,  and 
one  is  hungry,  and  another  is  drunken." 

(2.)  That  in  keeping  the  passover  among  the  Jews,  it  was  cus- 
tomary among  that  people  to  eat  a  hearty  meal,  and  thereby 
remove  all  hunger  just  before  they  ate  the  passover,  "Canon  pas 
chalis  hie  est,"  says  one,  "pascha  sive  agnus  paschalis  non  come- 
ditur  nisi  post  saturitatem,  hoc  est,  in  ipso  fine  coenae.  (Maharil  in 
suo  rituali.  Vide  Talmud  Pesachim,  fol.  70.)  As  the  carnal  appetite 
was  satisfied  by  that  previous  meal,  the  paschal  lamb  was  eaten  in 
a  religious  manner,  and  each  one  took  but  a  small  quantity  of  it. 

(3.)  Now,  as  the  first  converts  at  Corinth  were  principally  Jews, 
they  introduced  a  similar  custom  in  observing  the  Lord's  Supper. 
They  had  a  feast  prepared  in  the  place  where  they  assembled,  to 
go  before  the  celebration  of  the  Supper.  Of  this  meal,  furnished  by 
the  rich,  and  sometimes  quite  sumptuous,  all  who  were  invited 
partook;  and  in  partaking  of  it  freely,  one  became  drunken,  while 
another  communicant  at  the  Lord's  table,  who  had  not  eaten  of 
that  previous  feast,  (probably  because  they  were  either  poor  persons 

'  Gentile  converts,)  came  hungry,  or  without  being  filled,  to  the 
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Supper.  This  explains  the  apostle's  words:  "for  in  eating"  the 
Holy  Supper,  "every  one  taketh  before  his  own  supper,  and  one 
is  hungry,"  who  has  not  eaten  this  previous  supper, "  and  another," 
who  has  had  that  entertainment,  "is  drunken."  "Judaica  pars 
ecclesiad  nullo  modo  voluit,  ad  eucharistiam  aocedere  absque  coena, 
atque  convivatione  proeoedanea  atque  paschativa,  ubi  laute  et 
affluenter  excipiebantur,  et  ederunt  et  biberunt  ml  efiiOvov^  atque 
ad  saturitatem  et  hilaritatem  sunt  provecti :  cum  Qentilitia  pars  & 
contra  istam  Judaizationem  horrens,  et  procoenia  talia  refbgiens, 
netva  adhuc,  et  jejuna  ad  saoramentum  acoedit,  hoc  est,  non 
coenata."    (laghtfoot.) 

Well  then  might  the  apostle  say,  "What I  have  ye  not  houses  to 
eat  and  to  drink  in?  or  despise  ye  the  Church  of  God,  and  shame 
them  that  have  not?  What  shall  I  say  to  you?  shall  I  praise 
you  in  this  ?    I  praise  you  not" 

These  words  reprehend  those  who  connected  with  the  Holy 
Supper  convivial  entertainments,  which,  from  the  manner  in 
which  they  were  conducted,  cast  reproach  upon  the  Church  of 
Grod,  and  contempt  upon  its  poor  members. 

To  maintain  therefore  the  holy  character  and  important  design 
of  the  Holy  Supper,  the  apostle  then  proceeds  to  state, 

2.  What  had  been  made  matter  of  special  revelation  to  him,  in 
relation  to  this  sacrament,  verse  28d:  "For  I  have  received  of  the 
Lord,  that  which  also  I  delivered  unto  you,  that  the  Lord  Jesus, 
the  same  night  in  which  he  was  betrayed,  took  bread;  and  (verae 
24th)  when  he  had  given  thanks,  he  brake  it,  and  said:  Take, 
eat;  this  is  my  body,  which  is  broken  for  you:  this  do  in  remem- 
brance of  me." 

Some  have  thought  that  this  revelation  was  made  to  Paul  when 
he  was  caught  up  into  the  third  heaven  in  vision,  2  Cor.  xii; 
and  that  he  had  this  vision  at  Damascus,  when  "he  was  three 
days  without  sight,  and  neither  did  eat  nor  drink."    (Acts  ix.)* 

Be  this  however  as  it  may,  what  was  revealed  to  him  he  &ith- 
ftdly  delivered  to  the  churches,  and  had  in  the  course  of  preach- 
ing the  Word  delivered  to  the  church  at  CorintL 

In  addition  to  what  we  have  before  said,  respecting  the  insti- 
tution of  the  Holy  Supper  on  that  night  in  which  our  Lord  was 
betrayed,  we  would  here  observe, 

(1.)  That  between  the  eating  of  the  passover  and  the  institution 
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.  of  the  Sapper,  our  Lord  washed  the  feet  of  his  disciples.  See  John 
ziiL  4 :  *'  He  riseth  firom  supper,  and  laid  aside  his  garments,"  eto. 

(2.)  That  after  this  act  of  washing  his  disciples'  feet,  and  after 
''  he  had  taken  his  garments,  and  was  set  down  again  at  the  same 
table,"  (see  John  xiii.  12,)  he  proceeded  to  institute  the  Supper; 

(8.)  And  that  in  this  institution  he  took  bread,  which  had  not 
before  been  broken,  but  a  new  and  whole  haf;  and  when  he  had 
given  thanks,  brake  it.  To  which  the  apostle  refers  (1  Cor.  x*  17) 
in  saying,  ^'for  we,  being  many,  are  one  bread  and  one  body." 

3.  The  apostle  proceeds  with  his  account  of  the  institution,  verse 
25:  "After  the  same  manner  also  he  took  the  cup,  when  he  had 
supped,  saying,  This  cup  is  the  new  testament  in  my  blood:  this 
do  ye,  as  oft  as  ye  drink  it,  in  remembrance  of  me."  Yerse  26 : 
"  For  as  often  as  ye  eat  this  bread  and  drink  this  cup,  ye  do  shew 
the  Lord's  death  till  he  come." 

(1.)  These  words  express  clearly  the  design  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 
viz :  the  remembrance  of  the  Saviour's  death,  until  he  shall  come 
again  in  the  day  of  judgment:  but  at  Corinth,  many  regarded 
this  Supper  as  an  ordinary  thanksgiving  feast,  and  thonght  only 
of  their  ancient  deliverance  as  Jews,  while  they  were  solicitous  to 
excite  in  their  minds  cheerfulness  and  mirth.  But  "  this,"  says 
the  apostle,  ^^  is  not  to  eat  the  Lord's  Supper." 

(2.)  Paul's  words  also  imply,  that  the  Church  shall  continue  to 
exist^  and  by  her,  that  the  Lord's  Supper  must  be  observed  till  the 
Saviour  come. 

The  Holy  Supper  is  then  a  most  sacred  and  important  ordinance, 
intimately  connected  with  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  the  sublime  doc- 
trines of  redemption  by  his  blood,  and  with  that  holiness  of  heart 
and  life  which  alone  can  fit  Christians  for  a  joyM  meeting  with 
their  Saviour  as  judge  of  quick  and  dead.  Hence  the  apostle 
proceeds, 

4.  To  fence  the  ''table  of  the  Lord,"  by  affixing  heavy  guilt  on 
unwoirQiy  parkihers.  Verse  27 :  "Wherefore,  whosoever  shall  eat 
this  bread  and  drink  this  cup  of  the  Lord  unworthily,  shall  be 
guilty  of  the  body  and  blood  of  the  Lord."  It  is  of  moment  to 
determine  the  subject  to  which  the  word  ''  ava^Uag "  particularly 
applies.  For  there  is  a  sinful  participation  of  the  Supper,  which 
is  either  before  God  and  his  Church,  or  before  the  Supreme  Being 
alone. 
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(1.)  We  partake  of  the  Supper  unvxnihihf  when,  with  a  pro- 
fession of  fSuth  before  men  which  is  unexceptionable,  we  have  not 
in  our  hearts  a  holy  principle  or  holy  affections.  But  this  defect  is 
known  to  God  alone ;  the  Church  cannot  pero^ve  it,  and  therefore 
it  is  "  not  that  eating  and  drinking  unworthily "  of  which  the 
apostle  here  speaks. 

(2.)  Again :  Those  partake  of  the  Holy  Supper  "  unworthily," 
who,  while  they  understand  the  doctrine  of  the  sacrament,  and 
discern  in  it  the  Lord's  body,  do  not  live  up  to  their  recorded 
vows,  but  lead  ungodly  lives;  such  persons  are  the  proper  subjects 
of  Christian  discipline,  yet  tkei/  are  not  so  immediately  before  the 
eye  of  the  apostle  in  this  passage.    We  therefore  remark, 

(3.)  Again,  that  the  apostle  has  here  more  particularly  in  view, 
not  the  unregenerate  state  of  the  hearts  of  the  communicants,  but 
the  open  profanation  of  the  Holy  Supper  itsdf.  This  profanation  is  com- 
mitted, first,  by  destroying  the  holy  character  of  the  sacrament, 
and  converting  it  into  a  hind  of  religious  feast^  at  which,  by  eating 
and  drinking  the  bread  and  wine  as  common  food,  we  are  to  make 
ourselves  merry  with  thanksgiving;  and  second,  by  perverting  its 
end,  not  regarding  its  visible  signs  as  referring  directly  to  a  cruci- 
fied Jesus;  not  using  them  in  a  holy  manner,  as  visible  tokens  of 
his  death,  as  the  substitute  of  his  people  in  law;  but  considering 
it  as  an  institution  designed  to  distinguish  Christians  from  idolaters, 
and  to  unite  them  in  a  kind  of  visibly  affectionate  and  joyful  com- 
munion at  a  common  table. 

Now  this  profanation  of  the  Holy  Supper  is  that  "  eating  of  the 
bread  and  drinking  of  the  cup  of  the  Lord  unworthily,"  of  which 
the  apostle  here  speaks,  and  of  which  some  at  CoriLth  were  justly 
charged.  It  is  an  awful  profanation :  and  while  it  implies  in  those 
who  commit  it,  no  renewed  mind,  no  living  faith  in  Christ,  no  dis- 
cerning of  the  proper  character  and  work  of  the  Saviour,  it 
expresses  a  wilful  contempt  of  the  authority  of  him  who  instituted 
the  Supper ;  an  abuse  of  its  rites  and  perversion  of  its  end :  accord- 
ingly, the  apostle  declares  that  such  persons  are  "  guilty  of  the 
body  and  blood  of  the  Lord !"  These  words  are  designed  to  say, 
that  as  the  Jews  from  wicked  motives  rejected  Christ,  killed  and 
crucified  his  body  and  shed  his  blood;  so  those  who  in  that 
manner  "eat  the  bread  and  drink  the  cup  of  the  Lord  unwor- 
thily," do  virtually  commit  the  sin  of  rejecting  Christ  as  an  aton- 
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tug  flaorificoy  and  omcify  him  afrefik  "Thej  tread  under  foot  the 
Son  of  God,  and  count  the  blood  of  the  covenant,  wherewith  they 
professed  to  be  sanctified  or  set  apart  as  a  redeemed  people,  an 
unholy  or  a  common  thing,  and  do  despite  unto  the  Spirit  of 
grace."  (Heb.  x.  19.) 

We  might  now  proceed  to  the  duty  which  the  very  character 
and  end  of  the  Holy  Sapper  render  incumbent  on  those  who 
partake  of  it,  were  our  course  not  arrested  here  by  the  abuse  which 
Beilannine  and  some  of  the  Lutheran  doctors  hare  made  of  the 
words  in  this  27th  Terse. 

Bellarmine  says,  '^  The  body  of  Christ  is  in  reality  present  in 
the  Mass,  and  is  received  into  and  eaten  by  the  mouth ;  for  in  any 
Bpiiitual  eating  the  very  body  of  Christ  is  not  eaten  unworthily : 
besideis,  in  eating  mere  bread  we  cannot  eat  judgment  to  ourselves : 
yet  it  is  plainly  said  that  we  are  guilty  of  the  hody  of  the  Lord 
himself."    We  answer, 

L  The  bread  and  wine  are  not  in  the  Supper  common  bread 
and  wine,  though  they  remain  the  material  substances  which  they 
were  before  their  consecration;  but  these  substances  in  the  sacra- 
ment  acquire  a  new  character  and  new  relations ;  they  are  made, 
by  Divine  appointment,  to  be  visible  signs  and  seals  of  the  body 
and  blood  oi  Christ,  and  to  sustain  to  the  Word,  honor,  and 
glory  of  this  Saviour,  an  intimate  and  special  relation ;  even  as  the 
wood  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant  in  ancient  times  was  connected 
with  the  worship,  name,  and  glory  of  Goi  If  this  be  so,  then  it 
is  easy  to  perceive,  that  contempt  of  Christ  may  be  shown  by  a 
contempt  of  the  Holy  Supper ;  and  that  we  can  render  ourselves 
guilty  of  the  body  and  blood  of  the  Lord,  by  profaning  the  ordi- 
nance, or  by  eating  the  bread  and  drinking  the  wine  imworthily. 
But, 

ii.  Again,  if  the  bread  and  wine  be  the  real  body  and  blood  of 
Christ,  then,  by  eating  and  drinking,  we  cannot  be  guilty  of  that 
an ;  on  the  contrary,  we  do  the  very  act  that  is  required, 

iii.  The  ungodly,  then,  in  the  Holy  Supper,  must  have  lyk :  for 
they  actually  eat  the  flesh  and  drink  (if  the  priest  will  let  them) 
the  blood  of  the  Son  of  man.    (John  vi  64.) 

iv.  Lastly,  let  it  be  observed  that  the  apostle  says,  ihat  men  are 
guilty  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  not  by  any  improper  eat- 
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ing  of  tKe  one  and  drinking  of  the  other,  but  by  eating  the  bread 

and  drinking  the  wine  unvxnihily. 

But  the  doctrine  of  the  apostle  is  snfEicienily  plain :  let  ns  then, 

6.  Attend  to  the  duty  which  he  enjoins,  as  standing  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  sin  of  pro&ning  the  Holy  Supper :  yerse  28 : 

'*  But  let  a  man  examine  himself,  and  so  let  him  eat  of  that  bread 
and  drink  of  that  cup." 

(1.)  Here  is  a  special  law  enacted  in  relation  to  the  Holy  Siq>- 
per.  This  sacrament  must  not  be  administered,  save  to  those  who 
are  physically  or  mentally  capable  of  self-examination;  and  it 
must  not  be  partaken  of,  but  by  tiiose  who  have  examined  them- 
selves in  the  required  manner. 

(2.)  But  what  is  included  in  this  self-examination  ?  The  apostie 
here  speaks  of  self-examination,  as  a  duly  which  is  calculated  to 
keep  those  whp  are  professors  of  the  Christian  religion  from  an 
open  pro&nation  of  the  Holy  Supper.  In  this  relation,  the  duty 
of  self-examination  comprehends  the  following  things,  viz : 

I  Aa  inquiry,  whether  we  are  Bofer  advanced  in  the  know- 
ledge  of  what  God  reveals  in  his  Word,  as  to  be  persuaded  that 
we  are  lost  and  undone  sinners  in  ourselves;  sinners  who  need  a 
Saviour  who  hath  given  his  life  a  ransom  for  many,  who  hatii 
died,  the  just  for  the  unjust,  that  he  might  bring  us  to  God. 

ii.  An  inquiry  whether  we  seek  and  desire  salvation  through 
Christ,  and  rely  by  &ith  upon  his  sufferings  and  deatii,  as  the 
meritorious  cause  of  the  remission  of  our  sins. 

iii.  An  inquiry  whether  we  understand  the  holy  nature  and 
design  of  the  sacrament  of  the  Supper.  That  it  is  an  ordinance, 
not  instituted  to  gratify  any  carnal  appetite,  but  to  feed  the  soul 
by  satisfying  its  holy  desires,  and  strengthening  its  graces :  not 
intended  to  commemorate  any  temporal  deliverance,  like  the  pass- 
over  was,  nor  merely  to  constitute  any  badge  of  distinction ;  but 
especially  to  commemorate  the  death  of  Christ,  and  redemption 
by  his  blood. 

If  self-examination  on  these  points  shall  lead  to  satis&ctoiy 
results,  there  vnll  be  no  open  pro/cmation  of  the  Holy  Supper. 

But  considering  the  design  of  this  sacrament,  we  should  aim  at 
something  higher,  viz:  acceptance  with  God,  and  spiritual  bene- 
fit ;  so  that  the  visible  signs  and  seals  shall  signify  and  seal  to 
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OUT  souls  all  that  they  can  signify  and  seaL  Wi&  this  object  in 
view,  the  duty  of  self-examination  is  to  extend  farther  and  em- 
brace additional  points.  On  this  subject  you  can  read  Henry's 
Communicants'  Companion.  Certain  it  is,  we  should  examine^ 
first,  whether  we  have  truly  repented  of  our  sins ;  second,  whether 
we  are  in  the  fidth,  cordially  believing  the  gospel ;  third,  whether 
we  act  living  faith,  receiving  Christ  in  all  his  offices ;  fourth, 
whether  we  are  resolved  to  follow,  serve,  and  honor  God  our 
Saviour ;  fifth,  and  if  we  have  professed  religion  some  time  before, 
whether  we  have  exhibited  evidences  of  conversion  in  our  lives, 
and  grown  in  grace ;  sixth,  whether  we  do  now  hunger  and  thirst 
after  righteousness. 

6.  So  important  is  this  duty  of  self-examination,  that  the  apostle 
is  careful  to  add,  verse  29 : 

"  For  he  that  eateth  and  drinketh  unworthily,  eateth  and  drink- 
eth  damnation  to  himself,  not  discerning  the  Lord's  b9dy." 

(1.)  The  sin  of  eating  and  drinking  unworthily,  as  it  violates 
gospel  obligations  to  the  Redeemer,  and  sets  mercy  at  naught,  is 
one  of  a  deep  dye,  and  excites,  in  a  higher  degree,  the  Divine  dis- 
pleasure [  Those  who  commit  it,  eat  and  drink  judgment  (icpifia) 
unto  themselves.  Their  deed  is  condemned  by  the  Most  High ; 
they  sin  grievously,  and  render  their  condemnation  the  heavier; 
but  it  is  not  meant,  as  some  suppose,  fix)m  the  word  "  damnation" 
in  the  English  version,  that  sinners  are  irrevocably  damned,  and 
that  the  door  is  henceforth  closed  against  them.  This  error,  as  it 
troubles  many,  both  among  the  awakened  and  among  timid  Chris- 
tians, the  pastor  should  be  careftd  to  correct.  Such,  if  they  un- 
derstand the  design  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  are  disposed  to  par- 
take of  it  agreeably  to  the  end  of  its  institution,  cannot  eat  and 
drink  unworthily,  in  the  sense  of  the  apostle's  words.  In  England 
and  other  countries,  where  a  participation  of  the  Holy  Supper  is 
required  to  qualify  men  for  civil  offices,  there  are,  no  doubt, 
thousands  who  do  not  discern  the  Lord's  body ;  and  those  minis- 
ters of  the  Word  are  treacherous  to  their  Divine  Lord,  who  ad- 
minister the  Supper  to  such.  For  it  is  to  be  inculcated,  that  such 
pro&nation  of  the  Supper  is  the  greatest  pardonable  sin  that  can 
be  committed. 

What  renders  that  sin  peculiarly  great,  is,  that  those  who  com- 
mit it  do  not  in  the  Supper  ''  discern  the  Lord's  body." 
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■ 

L  They  do  not  helieve  that  the  bread  and  the  wine  are  yisible 
ogns  of  the  SavioQi's  body  broken  for  sin :  but  common  bread 
and  wine,  used  in  a  religious  feast  of  thanksgiving  and  praise. 

iL  And  consequently  they  do  not  believe  that  Christ  suffered 
and  died  to  satisfy  Divine  justice,  as  the  substitute  for  sinners. 
Hence  they  are  enemies  of  the  cross  of  Christ,  and  reject  the  sal- 
vation procured  by  his  blood. 

With  sentiments  resembling  these,  the  Unitarians  partake  of 
the  Lord's  Supper,  and  are  those  who  do  ^  not  discern  the  Lord's 
body." 

7.  Let  me  add,  that  in  the  apostolic  day,  this  sin,  in  certain 
places,  was  followed  by  extraordinary  judgments:  at  the  intro- 
duction c^  the  new  dispensation,  miracles  of  mercy  and  of  justice 
were  wrought,  in  confirmation  of  Divine  truth ;  and  it  was  seen 
flt|  in  evidence  of  the  holy  nature  and  design  of  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per, to  afflict  many  among  the  Chnstian  professors  at  Corinth  who 
profaned  that  ordinance,  with  sickness  and  death,  in  a  way  which 
indicated  that  they  had,  in  this  matter,  incurred  the  Divine  dis- 
pleasure. The  apostle  therefore  says,  without  describing  par- 
ticularly the  sickness  or  plague  in  its  name  and  course,  verse  SO: 

"For  this  cause  many  are  weak  and  sickly  among  you,  and 
many  sleep"  in  death. 

I  have  now  done  with  the  times  of  the  apostles.  We  have  seen 
that  Christians  then  observed  the  Lord's  Supper  by  assembling  in 
one  place,  sometimes  in  the  day,  and  sometimes,  or  often,  in  con- 
sequence of  persecution  and  the  pressure  of  worldly  occupations,  ai 
might;  that  on  such,  occasions  the  Word  was  preached,  and  bread 
and  wine  (without  a  thought  that  these  material  substances  were 
changed  into  real  flesh  and  blood)  were  both  dispensed,  with 
prayer  and  thanksgiving,  in  remembrance  of  the  Saviour's  death, 
and  in  evidence  of  their  deliverance  by  it  Most  simple  was  the 
administration  of  the  Supper.  This,  Cardinal  Bessario  is  obliged 
to  confess.  "Paul,"  he  says,  "delivered  to  the  churches  what 
he  had  received,  (de  Euch.  t.  6,  Bibl.  Patr. ;)  but  while  he  deliv- 
ered that  alone  which  is  recorded  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians, 
it  is  certain  that  he  received  no  more,  and  that  he  saw  the  apostles 
in  the  administration  of  the  Supper  do  no  other  things ;  for  if  he 
had  seen  them  do  other  things,  he  would  have  delivered  that  also. 
Afterwards  Clemens,  or  James,  or  somebody  else,  added  prayers, 
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psalma,  and  thankggivingf^  far  the  sake  of  oroament,  not  from  anj 
divine  law." 
Let  ns  now  detail  the  histozy  of  the  Lord's  Sapper  in  the  di^rs, 

Sbcond,  Of  the  ApostoKe  FoAers. 

The  Apostolic  Fathers,  who  wrote,  and  who  are  so  denominated 
because  they  lived  while  the  apostles  were  yet  alive,  are  five,  vi2»: 
Hermas,  Folycarp,  Ignatius,  Clemens,  and  Barnabas.  Their  writ- 
ings are  few  in  number,  being  principally  epistles  to  Christians, 
and  the  writings  of  some  of  these  Fathers  contain  no  remarks 
that  relate  to  the  subject  of  our  present  inquiry.  But  the  ancient 
Fathers,  Lrenasus  and  Justin  Martyr,  immediately  follow^  them,  azMl 
these  furnish  us  with  several  important  facts. 

During  their  lives,  the  Holy  Supper,  in  its  doctrine  and  admin- 
istration,  was  still  pure.  They  have  left  us  a  few  records  on  this 
subject 

1.  Justin  says,  (in  his  2d  Apology:)  ''We  take  this  not  as  com- 
mon bread  and  as  common  wine ;  but  as  holy  food,  through  the 
word  of  prayer  and  thanksgiving."  In  his  dialogue  with  Try- 
phon,  he  says :  "  So  has  Christ  instituted  it,  and  so  have  the  apes* 
ties  delivered  it  unto  us.  The  bread  is  given  to  us,  to  remember 
the  body  which  our  Saviour  took  up,  and  his  sufferings ;  and  the 
cup  in  remembrance  of  his  blood,  which  must  be  received  with 
thanksgiving."  Li  another  place  he  says:  "Christ  gave  it  in 
remembrance  of  his  sufferings,  which  purify  the  souls  of  men  from 
all  sins ;  and  we  give  thanks  to  God  not  only  for  c!:eating  the 
world  for  the  benefit  of  man,  but  for  redemption,  by  which  we  are 
delivered  from  sins." 

2.  IrensBus  says:  ''When  the  cup  is  mixed,  and  the  holy  bread 
receives  the  Word  of  God,  then  it  is  the  eucharist  of  Christ^s  body 
and  blood." 

8.  Ignatius  says:  "As  there  is  one  fiesh  of  Christ,  and  one 
blood  which  is  shed  for  us,  so  there  is  one  bread  broken  for  all, 
and  there  is  one  cup  for  the  whole  congregation." 

Here  you  observe  that  the  primitive  Fathers  knew  nothing  of 
withholding  the  cup  from  the  lay  believer&  This  daring  innova* 
tion  upon  the  sacred  institution  belongs  to  a  later  and  corrupt 
age. 
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<«We  break  the  bread  [A.D.  110;  Epist  ad  Ephea.]  whicli  ia 
the  medicine  of  immortality,  and  a  means  of  escaping  death,  and 
of  living  to  Qod,  through  Jesus  Ohrist'' 

4.  Iremeus  says:  ''God  requires  that  we  offer  the  gift  upon 
the  altar ;  but  the  altar  is  in  heaven.  Thither  we  direct  our  prayers 
and  offerings." 

6.  Clemens  says  of  the  effect  of  the  Supper,  arising  from  the 
divine  promise  of  blessing :  "  The  Eucharist  is  a  good  grace,  of 
which  those  who  partake  by  faith  are  sanctified  in  soid  and  body.'' 

Certain  it  is,  the  primitive  Church  held  the  ordinance  of  the 
Supper  in  high  estimation,  and  were  zealous  in  the  observance  of 
it,  having  no  thought  of  any  transformation  of  the^bread  and 
wine ;  though  they  often  spoke  of  the  spirituaUties  of  the  ordi- 
nance in  language  which  seems  to  us  imguarded,  and  this  they  did 
because  no  one  entertained  the  idea  of  transubstantiation. 

Of  the  Tnanner  in  which  the  Supper  was  observed  among  them, 
Justin  says,  (A.  D.  186 ;  Dial,  with  Tryphon :)  "  Coming  together, 
we  pray  that  we  may  be  found,  by  pure  doctrine  and  good  works, 
observers  of  the  commands,  and  obtain  everlasting  salvation. 
After  prayer,  we  greet  one  another  with  a  Holy  kiss :  then  to  the 
chief  brother  (or  minister)  is  brought  bread  and  wine  mixed  with 
water ;  which,  having  received,  he  blesses,  and  thanks  the  Father 
of  all,  in  the  name  of  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  exercising 
himself  some  time  in  thanksgiving.  Aftier  prayer  and  thanksgiv- 
ing is  done,  the  whole  assembly  says,  'Amen,'  which  word,  in  the 
Hebrew  language,  signifies,  '  So  be  it.'  The  thanksgiving  being 
ended  by  the-  preacher,  and  the  benediction  given,  the  deacons 
then  give  to  each  one  a  morsel  of  bread  and  the  conmion  cup 
which  has  been  blessed;  and  it  is  allowed  to  carry  the  bread 
and  wine  to  those  members  who  are  not  present.  That  nourishment 
we  call  the  ^^^am^  of  which  no  one  is  permitted  to  partake  but 
those  who  receive  our  doctrine  as  the  truth."  In  another  place 
this  Father  gives  other  circumstances  which  are  omitted  in  this 
account.  "  On  Sunday,"  he  says,  "we  meet.  The  Scriptures  of 
the  apostles  are  first  read ;  after  the  reading,  the  minister  delivers 
an  exhortation,  stirring  up  believers  to  practise  those  worthy  things 
of  which  they  heard  in  the  reading;  then  we  all  stand  up  and 
pray ;  then  the  bread  and  wine  are  brought,  as  has  been  said." 

These  brief  notices  of  Justin  express  many  important  facts. 
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(1.)  Thej  show  us  that  the  Lc^'s  Supper  was  observed  by  Chris- 
tians in  a  yerj  simple  and  holy  manner,  without  those  ceremonies 
and  superstitions  which  afterwards  corrupted  this  ordinance. 

(2.)  They  exhibit  the  &ct  that  the  primitiye  Christians  believed 
in  the  Trinity  of  persons  in  the  (Godhead ;  and  when  Justin  speaks 
of  giving  thanks  to  the  Father  in  the  name  of  the  Son  and  Holy 
Ghost,  he  means  for  the  merits'  sake  of  the  Son  our  Saviour,  and 
under  the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  for  no  primitive  Christian 
believed  that  the  Holy  Spirit  has  died  for  him,  or  that  he  was  par> 
doned  for  the  Holy  Ghost's  sake. 

(S.)  The  extracts  also  show  in  what  light  they  regarded  the 
writings  of  the  apostles,  which  they  possessed,  for  these  were  read 
as  being  part  of  the  Word  of  God. 

(4.)  They  state  that  the  holy  kiss  was  given  in  their  assemblies ; 
but  then  it  is  observed,  that  in  their  assemblies  males  and  females 
sat  apart,  and  that  the  males  kissed  the  males,  and  the  females 
kissed  the  females.  It  was  afterwards  that  this  primitive  usage 
was  corrupted  by  promiscuous  kissing,  and  therefore  soon  discon- 
tinued in  the  Church,  (A.  D.  166.) 

With  the  age  of  the  apostolic  Fathers  I  shall  here  terminate  the 
history  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  Other  interesting  fEtcts  will  be  pre- 
sented in  the  next  lecture,  on  the  Popish  Mass.  Here  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  observe, 

First,  That  the  words,  "offering,"  "sacrifice,"  and  "altar,"  as 
they  were  terms  which  the  Jewish  and  Pagan  systems  of  religion 
had  brought  into  ordinary  use,  were  frequently  employed  in  some 
relation  to  the  Holy  Supper.  This  use  of  those  terms  in  this  ser- 
vice arose  from  the  circumstance  that,  on  occasion  of  keeping  the 
Supper,  which  was  almost  every  Lord's  day,  and  when  religious 
societies  had  no  funds^  every  believer  brought  with  him  to  the 
place  of  meeting,  bread  and  wine :  this  was  called  the  offermg  or 
Bocrifioe  ;  it  was  received  by  the  deacons  and  placed  upon  the  table, 
which  was  called  the  aUar  ;  of  these  provisions,  a  portion  was  taken 
for  the  use  of  the  Supper;  the  rest  formed  the  feast  of  charity, 
or  parts  sent  to  needy  Christians. 

'  Now  of  the  innocent  use  of  those  terms,  the  Boman  Catholic 
writers  take  advantage,  to  maintain  their  superstitions  of  the 
Mass.  But  the  doctrine  and  doings  of  the  Christians  are  clearly 
exhibited  by  the  Pagan  writer  Caocilius,  in  Minutius  Felix,  who 
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tlitis  reproachee  them:  '^Ye  have  no  altazs,  no  temples,  no  im- 
agesr 

Second.  Again,  corrapt  additions  and  imprudent  expreasicnia 
were  soon  after  begxin  to  be  connected  with  the  Sapper.  Thus : 
CSiiistians  did  not  believe  that  the  bread  and  wine  were  changed 
into  the  real  body  and  blood ;  jet  to  express  the  reality  of  their 
Redeemer's  spiritual  presence,  the j  often  expressed  themaelTes  in 
incautious  terms,  as  if  he  were  bodily  present  TertuUian  and 
Origen  were  very  imprudent  in  this  respect ;  though  thej  at  scnne 
times  explain  their  own  language,  so  as  to  make  it  accord  with  the 
form  of  sound  doctrine.  Many  ceiemonies  were  added ;  a  ritual 
was  oompoeed  for  the  administration  of  the  Supper.  Pope  Gbegorjr 
was  fiunous  for  adding  new  ceremonials  to  this  holy  ordinance. 


LECTURE    XXIX. 


Thb  Popish  Mass. 


I  KSED  not  observe  to  jou,  that  in  the  Boman  Catholic  Chxurch 
there  is  an  ordinance  designed  to  hold  the  place  of  the  sacrament 
of  the  Holy  Supper,  and  that  the  observance  of  this  ordinance  is 
now  considered  in  that  Church  to  be  a  mark  of  membership  in  it^ 
and  of  course  to  operate  upon  the  well-being  of  souls  hereafter. 
This  ordinance  is  called  the  Mass,  in  English.  It  is  celebrated  in 
the  Popish  ohurcheSy  to  procure  pardon  for  the  living,  and  espe- 
cially to  dehver  souls  out  of  purgatory ;  and  no  person  is  accounted 
a  Christian,  by  the  Bomish  priests,  who  does  not  partake  of  the 
Mass  at  least  once  in  the  year,  and  does  not  believe  the  doctrines 
inseparably  connected  with  this  abominable  corruption  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

This  general  description  of  the  Popish  Mass  will  easily  account 
for  the  following  well-known  £Etcts : 

1.  That  every  thing  in  the  Boman  Catholic  Church  is  oon- 
didered  (with  the  exception  perhaps  of  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope 
at  Borne)  to  be  of  inferior  niomerU  to  the  observance  of  the  Mass. 

2.  That  great  visible  solemnity  and  pomp  are  thrown  around  the 
Mass,  where  it  can  be  celebrated  in  due  order.  At  Borne  it  forms 
a  gorgeous  spectacle.  The  Pope  and  his  cardinals  In  their  splen- 
did habiliments,  keep  or  say  High  Mass  on  festivals,  in  circum- 
stances of  great  apparent  devotion  and  magnificence ;  and  in  the 
chambers  of  the  sick,  private  Masses  follow  the  confession  and  ab- 
solution, and  are  made  to  be  a  kind  of  certificate  to  the  dying  sin- 
ner, that  it  shall  be  comparatively  well  with  him  in  the  invisible 
world ;  not  that  he  shall  go  immediately  into  the  "  third  heaven,  *' 
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(for  this  would  deprive  the  priests  of  much  gain,  iu  saying  Masses 
for  the  souls  of  the  dead,)  but,  that  his  pains  in  purgatory  will  not 
be  so  severe  and  so  long  as  they  might  otherwise  be. 

8.  That  the  observance  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Mass  form  one 
of  those  grand  characteristics,  by  which  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  is  distinguished  from  the  true  Church  of  Christ,  existing 
among  the  various  denominations  of  Protestants.  The  Popes  will 
tolerate  (as  they  have  done)  most  of  the  doctrines  of  grace  as 
taught  by  Augustine,  however  disagreeable  some  of  those  doc^ 
trines  may  be,  provided  the  Masses  be  observed.  But  the  rgection 
of  the  Mass  is  viewed  by  them  as  being  a  sin  and  heresy  of  the 
deepest  dye,  and  leading  to  speedy  exoommnnication.  ^  there- 
fore.  Popery  shall  expire,  the  celebration  of  the  Mass  must  first 

decline  and  die. 

* 

Every  Christian,  therefore,  should  have  some  knowledge  of  the 
Popish  Mass.  Especially  every  theological  student  should  inform 
himself  on  this  subject.  "With  a  view  to  the  communication  of 
such  knowledge  as  may  be  useful  to  the  Church,  the  Popish  Mass 
is  made  one  of  the  particular  subjects  of  discussion  in  our  Heidel- 
berg Catechism ;  and  with  a  view  to  state  some  &cts  that  may  aid 
you  in  explaining  that  section  of  the  Catechism,  I  have  written 
this  lecture,  in  which  I  shall  speak, 

I.  Of  the  Mass  in  general,  and, 

1.  The  name  by  which  this  ordinance  of  Catholic  worship  is 
known  and  distinguished. 

The  proper  name  of  the  Mass  is  the  Latin  "Jfiiissa,"  corrupted 
into  Mass. 

(1.)  The  Origin  of  the  name  of  this  rite. 

With  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  Latin  name  "Missa,"  we  must 
here  observe,  that  some  Popish  writers  have  sought  to  derive  it  from 
the  Hebrew  word  "  Missah,"  which  signifies  a  free-will  offering. 
This  word  is  to  be  read  in  Deut.  xvi.  16 :  "  Missah  nidbat  jado- 
cha ;"  "  Thou  shalt  keep  the  Feast  of  Weeks  unto  the  Lord  thy  God, 
with  a  tribute  of  a  free-will  offering  of  thine  hand."  Instead  of  a 
"fi-ee-will  offering,"  some  render  the  word,  "a  sufficiency;"  that  is 
to  say,  that  the  Israelites  should  give  so  much  as  would  be  sufficient  • 
then  they  say,  that  the  "  Mass,  or  Missa,"  is  so  denominated,  be- 
cause it  is  a  free-will  offering,  offered  up  to  God  by  the  Church, 
sufficient  every  way  ybr  the  living  and  the  dead. 
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But  it  ifl  absurd  to  think  of  tliis  Hebrew  origiaal  of  the  Latin 
word  "  Missa."  It  ia  true  that  the  Christian  Church  has  borrowed 
some  words  from  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  as  "  Satan,"  "  Osiana," 
"Sabaoth,"  "  Halleluja,"  "pascha."  But  these  words  came  to  the 
Latin  Church  through  the  Oreek  language,  and  are  to  be  found  in 
the  Greek  New  Testament  Scriptures :  whereas,  if  we  search  the 
Oreek  ancient  Fathers  carefully,  we  shall  no  where  find  that  they 
used  the  word  "  Missa." 

The  origin  and  first  use  of  the  word  ^'  Missa,"  we  trace  to  the 
Latin  Fathers  and  the  Latin  language.  These  were  accustomed  to 
call  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  ''remissa  peccatorum:"  so  TertuUian, 
in  his  4th  Lib.  against  Marcion,  says,  ''  We  have  spoken  of  the 
Bemissa,"  that  is,  the  forgiveness  of  sins.  So  Oyprian^  ''  De  bona 
Patient;"  and  in  his  14th  Epistle:  "He  who  blasphemes  the  Holy 
Spirit  has  *  no  remissa,' "  no  forgiveness  of  sins.  Now  as,  instead 
of  "  remissio,"  they  used  "remissa,"  so,  instead  of  "  missio" — send- 
ing— ^they  used  "missa." 

Certain  it  is,  the  "o^ertf,"  by  which  Christians  were  dismissed 
fix>m  social  worship,  was  called  in  Latin  "missio,"  or  "missa." 
This  dismission  was  twofold,  viz :  The  first^  that  which  was  made 
after  reading,  singing,  praying,  etc.,  and  before  the  Supper  was 
administered,  when  the  catechumens  and  strangers  were  sent 
away; 

The  s&ixmd^  that  by  which,  after  the  whole  worship  was  finished, 
the  congregation  was  dismissed.  When  the  rites  and  prayers 
were  ended,  the  deacon  cried  out:  "Ite,  missa  est;"  Go,  the  as- 
sembly is  sent  away.  As  the  Lord's  Supper  was  firequently  cele- 
brated, and  as  the  word  of  dismission,  "missa,"  was  used  just 
before,  and  in  preparation  for  that  ordinance,  so  the  illiterate 
began  to  apply  it  as  (he  name  of  the  ordinance  itself. 

Some  are  of  opinion  that  the  name  "missa"  is  derived  from 
the  alms  collected  at  the  administration  of  the  Supper,  and  sent 
to  the  poor  of  the  Church.  This  opinion  has  little  to  support  it: 
it  would  be  probable,  had  the  word  "missa"  been  applied  to  the 
alms  and  collections,  as  things  sent. 

But  what  shall  we  say  of  the  foolish  sentiment  of  Lombard, 
lib.  iv.  dist.  18:  "The  missa,"  he  says,  "has  its  name  from  the 
circumstance  that  a  heavenly  messenger  comes  to  consecrate  the 
life-giving  body,  according  to  the  priest's  words,  'Almighty  Gkxi, 
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oommand  that  this  be  borne  by  the  Iwads  of  thy  holy  angel  on 
thy  high  altar.'  Therefore  it  is  called  ^  Miaaa;'  either  because  the 
sacrifice  is  sent  away,  the  remembrance  of  which  is  preserved  in 
this  ordinance,  as  it  is  said,  '  Ite,  missa  est,'  follow  this  sacrifice, 
which  is  sent  to  the  heavenly  places,  or  because  one  is  sent  from 
heaven  to  consecrate  the  body  of  Christ" 

This  savors  sufficiently  of  those  dark  ages  in  which  the  Scrip- 
tures were  not  read  by  the  priests,  and  not  seen  by  the  people. 

(2.)  But  let  me  hasten  to  remark,  that  it  is  an  historical  £Mst 
of  moment  that  the  very  name  "  missa,"  as  iq>plied  to  the  Holy 
Supper,  was  not  knovm  in  the  apostolic  age:  nay,  for  the  space  of 
three  hundred  years  after  Christ,  this  name  of  the  Supper  was  not 
heard  o£  Baronius  disgraces  his  learning  as  much  as  his  integrity, 
by  saying  that  this  naming  of  the  Sapper  "missa"  has,  among 
the  Hebrew  Christians,  the  apostle  James  for  its  author;  and 
among  the  Gentiles,  the  apostles  Paul  and  Peter.  This  ridiculous 
assertion  drew  down  upon  Baronius  the  severe  animadversions  of 
Casaubon,  and  very  deservedly  too.  Wbo  must  not  smile  with 
contempt,  of  a  writer  who  tells  us  that  a  Hebrew  or  Syriac  Jew 
employed  a  Latin  name,  and  that  one,  too,  altogether  insignificant 
to  distinguish  the  Lord's  Supper  I 

But  Baronius  appeals,  as  proof  of  his  assertion,  to  the  "  liturgy 
of  James :"  and  as  that  liturgy  is  at  this  day  to  be  read  both  in 
the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  he  would  make  us  believe  that  the 
Latin  is  the  work  of  James ;  the  Greek,  that  of  some  translator. 
It  is  sufficient  to  observe  here,  that  this  "liturgy  of  James,"  and 
the  "  liturgies  of  Matthew  and  Mark,"  are  contemptible  forgeries. 
Momseus  aqd  A.  Bivetus  have  exhibited  this  fact  in  a  strong  light 

Having  now  sbown  that  the  name  of  the  "Mass"  is  probably 
derived  fix)m  ihe  Latin  word  "miwa"  used  in  the  Latin  churches, 
when  Christian  congregations  were  dismissed  from  the  places  of 
public  worship ;  let  me  next  direct  your,  attention  to  the  Mass 
itself,  as  a  religious  ordinance  in  its  materials,  and  in  its  adminis- 
tration. 

2.  The  visible  signs  and  ceremonies  of  the  Mass. 

The  Lord's  Supper,  we  know  firom  the  Scriptures  of  the  New 
Testament,  where  its  divine  institution  and  first  administration 
are  recorded,  is  an  ordinance  of  great  simplicity,  and  adapted  to 
the  spirit  and  glory  of  the  new  and  present  dispensation. 
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(1.)  The  common  table,  on  which  the  passover  was  eaten,  was 
used  by  the  Saviour,  when  he  institated  and  first  dispensed  "the 
Holy  Supper:**  nor  does  he  give  the  least  intimation  to  his  died* 
pies  that  other  fdrniture  shotdd  be  provided  for  the  celebration  of 
this  ordinance.  Accordingly,  no  other  than  a  common  family  table 
was  ever  used  by  the  primitive  Christians.  Hence  the  Supper 
itself  came  to  be  called  "the  table  of  the  Lord." 

But,  for  the  saying  of  Mass,  an  altar  must  be  erected  in  the 
diUTches ;  and  it  must  be  richly  ornamented,  so  that  in  this  appur- 
tenance of  ancient  sacrifices,  under  the  Old  Testament,  truth  might 
be  obscun^  under  the  New,  and  the  priesthood  at  the  altar  sustain 
in  the  view  of  the  common  people  a  richer  dress,  and  an  office 
resembling  that  of  Jewish,  and  pagan  priests  in  their  temples.  Do 
the  New  Testament  Scriptures  intimate  that  Peter  and  Paul  ever 
administered  the  Lord's  Supper  at  an  altar?    Far  from  it. 

(2.)  In  the  Lord's  Supper,  the  external  and  visible  signs  are 
bread  omd  wine,  of  ordinary  use ;  but  in  the  Popish  Mass  there  is 
no  bread,  but  wafers,  (an  article  unknown  and  unused  as  a  means 
of  human  sustenance ;)  usually  a  little  fiat,  round  cake,  bearing  an 
image  of  the  Saviour:  a  wafer,  not  even  broken  by  the  minister, 
but  given  as  it  is  manufactured  and  prepared  elsewhere;  not 
placed  on  the  table,  as  bread  in  a  common  supper,  but  coiifbealed 
from  view,  and  deposited  in  a  richly  ornamented  box  or  chest, 
called  the  fhc;  not  received  by  the  hands  of  the  communicants, 
but  put  into  their  mouths  by  the  finger  of  the  priest  Also  in  the 
Mass,  there  is  no  wine  for  the  tise  of  communicants :  they  do  not 
see  or  perceive  it  by  any  sense,  as  a  visible  sign.  What  there  is 
in  the  cup  (and,  for  aught  the  chureh  knows  to  the  contrary,  there 
may  be  none  at  all)  is  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  priests  alone,  in 
opposition  to  the  very  design  of  the  institution.  But  on  this  fia- 
grant  violation  of  the  Divine  law,  we  cannot  here  dwell. 

(8.)  The  prescribed  actions  of  the  minister,  in  dispensing  the 
Lord's  Supper,  are  few,  though  solemn.  He  takes  the  bread  and 
breaks  it,  and  distributes  it,  giving  thanks:  he  takes  the  cup, 
gives  thanks,  and  presents  it  to  the  communicants,  explaining  the 
meaning  of  the  visible  signs;  the  nature  and  efnd  of  the  ordinance; 
and  speaking  of  the  relation  of  Christians  to  their  Saviour,  their 
duties,  the  sources  of  their  consolation  amid  the  trials  of  this 
world,  and  their  authorized  hopes  of  a  better  state  of  existence. 
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But  who  can  describe  the  acts  of  a  Bomiah  priest,  in  celebrating 
the  Mass,*  without  astonishment  at  the  daring  spirit  of  unhallowed 
innovation  7  There,  he  inclines  his  body  on  one  side ;  then  he 
bows ;  then  he  turns  himself  around ;  then  he  advances ;  then  he 
stands  still ;  then,  with  his  hand,  he  makes  the  sign  of  the  cross ; 
then  he  raises  his  arms  on  high ;  then  he  imitates  one  who  deeps ; 
then  he  seems  to  wake  up ;  then  he  breathes  upon  the  bread  and 
cup ;  then  he  mumbles  certain  Latin  words  in  a  low  voice ;  then 
he  speaks  and  sings  aloud ;  then  he  elevates  the  bread  and  host,  as 
they  call  it;  (but,  according  to  their  doctrine,  he  has  lifted  up, 
with  no  effort,  the  real  body  of  Christ  above  his  head ;)  on  which 
act,  the  congregation  idolatrously  prostrate  themselves,  in  adora- 
tion of  a  little  paste-bread;  then  he  lays  the  host  down ;  then  he 
kisses  the  cup,  with  other  superstitious  rites,  entirely  foreign  to 
the  sacrament  of  the  Holy  Supper.  (See  an  account  of  the  whole 
in  Sleydan's  Hist.  lib.  xxi.) 

To  which  let  me  add,  that  the  Mass  is  usually  enjoyed  by  the 
priest  alone ;  while  the  people  look  on,  and  fall  on  their  knees  and 
worship  the  bread-god.  Certain  laymen  are  favored  with  the 
wafer-communion  at  special  times;  but  the  multitude  partake 
usually  once  a  year,  and  always  on  their  knees,  with  their  eyes 
closed,  in  evidence  of  their  adoration. 

Sufficient  has  now  been  said  to  give  a  correct  idea  of  the  Popish 
Mass  in  its  pompous  and  idolatrous  celebration ;  that  Mass,  in  which 
Pagan  idolatry  still  continues  to  triumph  over  Christianity,  fiK>m 
the  light  of  which  it  once  fled,  like  darkness  before  the  rising  son. 

Let  me  next  direct  your  attention  to, 

8.  The  doctrine  of  the  Popish  Mass,  from  a  statement  of  which 
you  will  more  clearly  perceive  how  £Eur  the  Mass  is  removed  from 
the  Holy  Supper  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

The  Council  of  Trent  has  settled  the  doctrine  of  the  Bomish 
Church  concerning  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass.    It  is  this : 

(1.)  The  Fathers  of  that  Council  teach,  ''  that  our  Lord  JeBus 
Christ  has  once  offered  up  himself  upon  the  altar  of  the  cross,  a 
sacrifice  in  his  death  unto  God  the  Father,  that  he  might  thereby 
procure  eternal  redemption ;  yet  that," 

(2.)  "  Because,  by  his  death,  his  priesthood  was  not  to  cease,  he 
has  left  to  his  Church,  in  the  Supper  instituted  in  the  night  in 
which  he  was  betrayed,  a  visible  sacrifice,  by  which  that  bloody 
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one  of  the  crosB  xxught  be  represented,  and  its  memory  preserved 
down  to  the  end  of  the  world,  and  its  saving  virtue  be  applied  for 
the  remission  of  sins  which  we  daily  commit." 

(8.)  ''  That  by  this  very  institution  he  declared  that  he  was  con- 
stituted a  priest  for  ever,  after  the  order  of  Melchisedek ;  and  that 
he  offered  up  to  God  the  Father  his  own  body  and  blood,  under 
the  forms  of  bread  and  wine." 

We  remark  here,  that  the  Saviour  never  did  offer  up  to  God  his 
,  own  body  and  blood  under  the  forms  of  bread  and  wine;  the  Scrip- 
tures teach  no  such  absurd  doctrine :  the  real  sacrifice  of  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ  is  symbolically  exhibited  under  the  forms  of 
broken  bread  and  wine,  but  was  really  exhibited  on  the  accursed 
tree.  But  let  us  proceed  with  this  cunningly  devised  fable  of  the 
Man  of  Sin. 

(4.)  '^  That  under  the  symbols  of  the  same  things,  he  delivered 
to  his  apostles,  whom  he  constituted  priests  of  the  New  Testament, 
[this,  by  the  by,  he  never  did,  but  made  all  his  people,**  clerical  or 
lay,  king9  and  priests  imto  God,]  and  to  their  successors  in  office, 
himself  as  a  sacrifice,  and  commanded  them  to  take  and  offer  him 
'  in  these  words,  '  Do  this  in  remembrance  of  me/  as  the  Catholic 
Church  hath  always  understood  and  taught." 

Here  we  remark  again,  that  our  Saviour  never  did  deliver  him- 
self as  a  sacrifice  to  be  offered  up  by  his  ministers :  he  could  not 
do  it ;  and  there  is  nothing  of  the  kind  expressed  in  the  words, 
*T)o  this  injremembrance  of  me;"  and  we  shall  prove  presently, 
that  it  is  fsilse,  that  '^  the  Catholic  Church  has  always  understood 
and  taught"  that  such  doctrine  was  contained  in  the  words,  'Do 
this  in  remembrance  of  me."  To  go  on  with  the  Fathers  of  Trent : 
that  it  might  be  knowA  what  kind  of  sacrifice  these  blind  leaders 
understood  that  to  be  which  is  offered  up  in  the  Supper,  they 
explain  themselves  more  clearly  by  affirming  that, 

(6.)  ''As  in  this  divine  sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  that  same  Christ  is 
oontained  and  bloodlessly  sacrificed,  who  once  offered  up  himself 
by  a  bloody  death  on  the  altar  of  the  cross ;  so  that  sacrifice  in  the 
Mass  is  truly  a  propitiatory  sacrifice^  and  that  by  it  it  is  effected,  that 
if,  with  sincerity,  faith,  and  repentance,  we  draw  near  to  God,  we 
shall  obtain  mercy,  and  find  grace  to  h^lp  in  time  of  need."  For 
by  this  oblation  God  is  propitiated,  so  as  to  give  the  grace  and  gift 
k£  penitencCi  and  to  pardon  the  greatest  sins.    "  The  victim,"  they 
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0aj,  "ia  one  and  the  same,  and  he  is  now  the  same  offering,  by 
the  ministry  of  the  priests,  who  once  offered  himself  upon  thecroBB." 

Let  me  just  remark  here,  that  the  Scriptore  terms  "sinoerity, 
fidth,  and  repentance,"  sound  well,  and  are  excellent  qualifica^ 
tions  in  those  who  draw  near  to  God  in  worship ;  but  what  the 
Boman  Cathohc  priests  understand  by  those  terms,  may  be  learned 
fiom  tW  admiJ^ion  iu  their  churchi  to  the  Za,  of  multitudes 
of  ignorant,  unsanctified,  and  ungodly  men. 

Such  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Romish  Church  concerning  the  Mass.  • 
It  is  not  our  design  here  to  enter  into  a  full  examination  of  this 
doctrine,  with  a  view  to  refute  it.    The  refutation  of  it  may  be 
found  in  systems  of  didactic  theology.    We  shall  just  remind  you 
here, 

L  That  the  whole  doctrine  of  a  propitiatory  sacrifioe  in  the 
Mass,  is  founded  upon  the  monstrous  doctrine  of  transubstantiaiiDfL 
For  if  the  bread  and  wine  remain,  after  consecration,  the  material 
substances  which  they  were  before,  then  it  is  obvious  that  there  is 
nothing  to  form  a  propitiatory  sacrifice  of:  there  is  no  suitaUe 
victim  to  be  offered  up  in  sacrifice  to  divine  justice.  You  must 
therefore  change,  in  fancy,  the  bread  and  wine  into  the  real  body 
and  blood  of  Christ,  as  the  Bomanists  teach  is  actually  done  in  the 
Mass,  before  you  can  get  a  proper  subject  for  a  propitiatory  sacri- 
ficed Accordingly,  the  doctrine  of  the  Mass  followed  upon  the 
introduction  and  the  reception  pf  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation. 
The  Mass  and  its  doctrine,  we  say,  came  into  a  corrupt  Christian 
Church  at  a  late  day,  after  the  opening  of  the  new  dispensation : 
for  transubstantiation  was  not  the  received  doctrine  till  centuries 
after  the  death  of  the  apostles  had  elapsed.  The  proof  of  this 
fiwjt,  is  what  we  shall  exhibit  in  this  lecture ;  for  it  is  one  that  be- 
longs to  the  history  of  the  Church  in  her  declensions  from  original 
purity.    Meantime  we  remark, 

ii.  That  the  doctrine  of  a  propitiatory  sacrifice  in  the  Mass, 
amounts  to  a  denial  of  the  full  atonement  for  sin,  made  by  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  when  he  was  visibly  upon  earth,  and  stands  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  doctrines  of  the  inspired  writers  on  this 
subject. 

Christ  once  suffered  and  was  obedient  unto  death.  This  sacri- 
fice of  himself  on  the  t^pe  of  the  cross,  was  a  sufficient  atonement, 
or  it  was  not.    K  it  were  a  sufficient  sacrifice,  there  is  no  need  of 
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any  other  expiatory  sacrifice.  If  it  were  not,  then  a  sufficient 
atonement  has  not  and  cannot  be  made,  until  the  last  JPbjnsh  Mass 
shall  have  been  said  I  How  remote  is  all  such  stuff  from  the  doc^ 
trines  of  the  divine  Word!  Paul  tells  us,  that  the  offering  or 
sacrifice  of  Christ  on  the  cross,  was  to  God  of  a  "  sweet-smelling 
savor;"  that  is  to  say,  according  to  the  well-known  idiom  of  the 
Hebrews,  that  it  was  accepted  as  sufficient.  (Eph.  v.  2.)  In  evi- 
dence of  which,  Ood  raised  him  from  the  dead,  and  gave  him 
power,  etc. 

Also,  Heb.  vii.  27 :  "  Who  needeth  not  daily,  as  those  high 
priests,  to  offer  Hip  sacrifice,  first  for  his  own  sins,  and  then  for  the 
people's ;  for  this  he  did  once,  when  he  offered  up  himself."  Heb. 
ix.  12 :  "  By  his  own  blood  he  entered  in  once  into  the  holy  place, 
having  obtained  eternal  redemption  for  us."  Verse  26 :  "  For  then 
must  he  often  have  suffered  since  the  foundation  of  the  world: 
but  now  once,  in  the  end  of  the  world,  hath  he  appeared  to  put 
away  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  himself."  Heb.  x. :  "  By  the  which 
will  we  are  sanctified,  through  the  offering  of  the  body  of  Christ 
OThcefor  aUJ^  Verse  12 :  "  But  this  man,  after  he  had  offered  one 
sacrifice  for  sins,  for  ever  sat  down  on  the  right  hand  of  Ood. 
The  heavens  must  therefore  receive  him,  until  the  times  of  the 
restitution  of  all  things ;  he  is  to  appear  a  second  time :  but  it  is 
without  sin,  unto  salvation ;  for  by  one  offering  he  hath  perfected 
for  ever  them  that  are  sanctified."  How  thick  must  have  been  the 
darkness  that  enveloped  the  Christian  world,  how  great  the  cor- 
ruptions that  infected  the  visible  Church,  when  a  doctrine  contra- 
dicting the  plainest  truths  and  passages  of  the  Bible  could  be  re- 
ceived 1  But  at  that  period,  unhappily,  the  Bible  was  not  read 
nor  imderstood. 

iii.  ^  The  doctrine  of  a  propitiatory  sacrifice  in  the  Mass  is 
opposed  by  every  fact  the  Scriptures  express,  in  relation  to  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  Bedeemer.  Where  is  he  in  body,  who  once  died 
on  earth,  the  just  for  the  unjust,  that  he  might  bring  us  to  God? 
The  Scriptures  tells  us,  ''He  is  risen  in  body;  received  in  his 
bodily  presence  up  into  glory ;  seated  in  body  on  the  right  hand  of 
Power;"  a  condition,  the  very  reverse  of  that  which  would  leave 
him  to  be  broken,  mangled,  and  eaten  every  where,  in  the  Mass; 
sitting  on  the  throne  of  supreme  majesty;  exercising  unlimited 
dominion ;  invested  with  all  glory.    But  this  could  not  be  truC;  if 
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Che  MID6  Jesus  is  daily  ofieied  up  a  pzic^stiatozy  sacxrifioe  in  the 
Mass.  The  two  states  are  mconsisteiit.  Besides,  there  are  short 
intervals  of  time,  a  moment  now  and  a  momeiit  then,  when  the 
Komanists  no  where  oelebzate  Mass.  In  those  moments,  wboe  is 
the  body  of  the  Saviour,  and  what  is  its  condition?  He  can 
hardly  be  glorified  in  heav^oi  at  one  moment,  and  the^next  be  a 
propitiatory  sacrifice  on  earth,  and  lite  next  again  be  gkinfied  in 
heaven. 

The  fBM^t  is,  if  the  wafers  in  the  Mass  be  the  real  body  and  blood 
of  Christ,  we  must  conclude,  firom  the  firequency  of  sayii^  Mass 
in  all  hours  of  every  day,  that  the  state  of  the  Bedeemer  is. now* 
one,  not  of  exaltation,  but  of  Ihe  deqiest  humiliatioiL 

iv.  If  Christ  be  a  propiti«bory  saoxifice  in  the  Mass,  who 
break  hid  real  body?  who  ^^  crucify  htm  ajreahf"  Why,  the  Bo- 
midi  priests ;  they  are  the  executioners,  and  no  other:  therefore, 
tiiey  are  worse  than  the  Jews;  for  thie  latter  killed  the  Lord  of 
glory  but  once;  whereas,  the  priests  do  it  often,  and  glory  in  it 
This  we  believe  is  a  true  chaige  in  <me  sense,  but  a  charge  at 
which  every  true  minister  of  Christ  would  startle  I 

V.  ^t  the  fathers  of  Trent  tell  us,  "that  the  ofEering  up 
of  the  real  body  and  blood  of  Christ  in  sacrifice"  in  the  Mass,  is 
designed  "  to  reprennt  the  bloody  sacrifice  of  ihe  Saviour's  body 
on  the  cross  at  Jerusalem  J'  But  wherein  can  such  a  "  repreaenta* 
tion"  exist,  when  it  is  the  real  body  of  Christ  that  is  offiared  up  in 
ihe  Mass,  and  when  in  all  the  visible  cJreunwtances,  ihe  one  is 
so  unlike  the  other;  the  one  bloody ^  and  the  other  unbloody, 
etc.,  etc,? 

vi  finally,  we  observe,  that  the  apostles  and  primitive  Christians 
considered  the  Lord's  Supper  to  be  a  ewih/iristical  sacrifio^  not  a 
propitiatory  one ;  and  d>at  the  maai  and  its  imaginary  propitiatory 
sacrifice  of  the  body  of  Christ,  were  things  unknown  among 
Christians  for  many  centuries  after  ihe  ascension  of  our  Lord. 
Thia  is  the  &ct  which  we  are  solicitous  now  to  establish,  and  shall 
therefore  proceed  to  inquire  into, 

4  The  History  of  the  Mass. 

During  the  short  time  of  our  Lord's  continuance  here  on 
earth,  after  ihe  institution  of  the  Holy  Supper,  and  in  the  age  of 
his  apostles,  no  vestige  is  to  be  found  of  the  Popish  Mass;  and  as 
we  have  before  observed,  the  name  of  "  missa,"  as  applied  to  any 
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oordiittiioe  of  theCkristum  leligba,  was  vnkuowiL  even  among  ti&e 
IiatiiL  0hTistiaii8. 

The  Saviour  appointed  the  H0I7  Stt|q)^  to  be,  not  a  propitiatoijr 
sacrifice,  for  that  he  oould  not  do;  bat  a  meaioarial  of  hk  death; 
("  £^  o^ofAVfiaiVj"  in  recordationem ;)  and  Paul  afterwards  tac^bt 
that  sack  was  the  design  of  the  institation:  to  piea^ve  the  1^ 
ligions  remembrance  of  onr  crucified  Sayiomr. 

Now,  the  Bomanists  offer  no  direct  proof  fixHn  Scripture,  tiiat 
&e  Lord'B  Supper  was  int^ided  to  be  an  expiatoiy  sacrifice  of  the 
body  of  Christ.  Surely,  the  words,  "  This  is  my  body/'  cannot 
bonstitute  the  Supper  an  expiatory  sacsifice;  for, 

Firsts  The  Saviour  was  then  in  circumstances  not  immedmtely  of 
suffering,  as  a  victim':  but  of  wondiipping  in  peace  with  his  dis^ 
(spies  in  the  passover  chamber.  He  was  not  then  crudfled,  nor 
dying,  nor  dead ;  all  which  is  necessary  in  an  expiatory  sacrifice: 
there  was  no  blood  of  his  body  shed;  and  if  he  had  not  tfei  diedj 
it  was  impossible  that  an  expiatory  sacrifice  eould  exist  in  tiie 
Supper;  for  the  Council  qf  Tr&at  expresidy  declare,  that  die  Sap- 
per was  designed  "  to  represent  that  bloody  one  on  the  cross." 
And  if  there  was  no  expiatory  sacrifice  in  the  first  Supper,  there 
could  be  none  afterwards;  fi»r  the  command  given  is  what  is  bind* 
ing  on  the  ministers :  ''  Do  this  in  remembrance  of  me."  Kotdo 
more,  or  something  else ;  but  ''  do  this !"  azid  if  the  Saviour  did 
nothing  more  than  what  repres^ited  ''  his  bloody  sacrifice  of  him* 
self  on  the  cross,"  his  ministers  csoxt  do  nothing  more  than  by  the 
same  means  represent  the  same  bloody  sacrifice. 

Admitting,  then,  that  the  miserable  Bomish  priests  had  the 
power  of  "  making  the  real  body  of  Christ,"  as  they  say,  out  d  a 
wafer,  yet  they  have  no  authority  to  do  it  "  Do  this  in  remens* 
brance  of  me,"  does  not  require  th^n  to  make  an  expiatory  sacri* 
fice  in  the  Supper,  for  the  Saviour  did  it  not  1 

But  the  Bomanists  try  to  sustahi  themselves  principally  by 
Scripture  types  and  allegories :  to  this  course  of  argument,  we 
must  say,  with  the  Lutheran  Fathers,  in  their  apology  £>r  the 
Augsburg  Confession :  '*  Quod,  allegori^d  non  pariant  fiimas  pre* 
bationes." 

Second.  Again,  we  observe  in  pursuing  the  history,  that  firom 
the  death  of  the  aposfles  to  Gregory  I. — ^that  is,  firom  A»  D,  160 
to  A.  D.  600 — ^we  shall  find  no  traces  of  the  Popish  Mass. 
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(1.)  Justin  Martyii  who  lived  ia  the  second  oentuiy,  affords  in 
his  writings  no  evidence  whatever  that  the  Eucharist  was  con- 
sidered to  be  a  propitiatory  sacrifice  I 

In  his  first  apology  for  Christians,  he  says :  '^After  we  have  bap- 
tized him  who  professes  his  faith  in  Christ,  we  conduct  him  to  the 
brethren  assembled  together,  in  order  to  offer  up  common  suppli- 
cations, etc.  Prayers  being  ended,  we  salute  one  another  with  a 
kiss.  Then  to  him  who  presides  over  the  brethren  bread  is  brought, 
and  a  cup  of  water  and  wine ;  having  received  these,  he  offers 
praise  and  glory  to  the  Father  of  the  universe,  in  the  name  of  the 
Son  and  Spirit,  and  gives  large  thanksgivings  for  this,  that  we  are 
&vored  with  these  his  gifts.  When  prayer  and  thanksgiving  are 
ended,  all  the  congregation  who  are  present  say.  Amen — a  Hebrew 
word,  which  signifies,  May  it  be .  so.  After  this,  those  whom  we 
call  deacons  [it  appears  there  were  deacons  in  the  churches]  dis- 
tribute to  eveiy  one  bread,  wine,  and  water,  [the  cup,  it  appears, 
was  not  withheld,]  and  carry  these  to  absent  members ;  and  this 
aliment  is  called  among  us,  'Eucharistia.'  It  is  permitted  to  no 
other  to  partake  of  it  than  he  who  believes  our  doctrine  to  be 
true,  and  is  baptized,  and  as  Christ  hath  delivered,  is  alive.  Nor 
do  we  take  that  as  common  bread  and  drink ;  but  as  Jesus  Christ 
our  Saviour  by  the  Word  of  God  was  made  flesh,  and  shed  his 
blood  for  the  sake  of  our  salvation,  so  we  are  taught  that  the 
bread  and  wine,  for  which  thanks  are  given,  and  by  which  our 
flesh  and  blood  are  nourished,  [here  is  no  trassubstantiation,]  are 
the  flesh  and  blood  of  that  incarnate  Jesus.  For  the  apostles  in 
their  writings,  which  we  call  the  Gospels,  declare  that  Jesus  so 
commanded  them ;  that  having  taken  bread,  he  gave  thanks  and 
said,  '  Do  this  in  remembrance,'  etc." 

Now  in  this  minute  description  of  the  Holy  Supper,  there  is  not 
a  syllable  about  that  ordinance  being  a  propitia^xmj  sacrijice,  .  A 
picture  is  drawn^of  that  sacrament  very  different  from  the  Roman 
Mass. 

i.  But  it  is  said,  that  Justin  speaks  of  oblatiom^  in  connection 
with  the  Holy  Supper :  and  we  know  that  Bomish  writers  have 
snatched  at  the  word  "oblations,"  and,  in  the  absence  of  prooi^ 
have  attempted  to  twist  this  word  into  the  shape  of  an  argumeiU 
for  their  propitiatory  sacrifice  in  the  Mass.  But  to  explain  what 
the  Fathers  mean  by  these  oblations,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  observe, 
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first,  that  Christians  were  generally,  in  the  first  age.  of  the  Church, 
persona  in  veiy  moderate  circumstanoes :  "not  many  wise,  not 
many  noble  are  called,''  but  the  poor,  etc.  Second,  that  they  were 
persecuted,  and  had  to  observe  the  ordinances  of  their  religion  as 
opportunities  oflFered.  Third,  that  bread  and  wine,  materials  fofr 
light,  alms  for  the  pbor,  pfts  in  support  of  those  preaching  the 
gospel,  were  to  be  collected  when  Christians  held  their  religious 
assemblies.  Hence  it  became  a  custom  in  the  ancient  Church,  that 
on  holy  days  believers  should  bring  with  them  to  the  place  of 
worship,  their  oblations.  These  oblations  were  not  all  of  the  same 
kind ;  but  were  made  up  of  bread,  wine,  new  ears  of  com,  grapes, 
oil  for  lights,  garments,  money,  etc.  Of  these  oblations,  Irenasus, 
Cyprian,  Augustine,  and  others  speak ;  for  it  was  a  custom  that 
continued  in  the  Church  during  many  centuries.  Now  these  offer- 
ings (Gab.  albas  pinaeus)  were  used,  partly  for  the  immediate  ser- 
vice of  the  assembly  in  worship,  and  partly  for  the  use  of  ministers 
of  the  "Word  and  of  the  poor.  Sometimes  certain  gifts  were  dis- 
tributed to  believers  assembled,  viritim,  to  signify  their  union  to  one 
head,  and  their  being  members  of  one  body.  Cyprian  and  Augus- 
tine testify  to  these  facts. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  observe,  that  these  oblations  were 
offerings  to  G-od,  though  destined  for  the  use  of  man.  Hence  they 
were  called  sacrifices,  and  under  this  fisimiliar  name  spoken  of  as 
connected  with  the  Holy  Supper;  but  they  did  not  mean  the 
Eucharist  itself,  and  had  no  essential  connection  with  it.  What, 
then,  has  all  this  to  do  with  the  awfUl  doctrine  of  a  propitiatory 
sacrifice  in  the  Holy  Supper  ? 

ii.  But  the  Bomanists  say  that  Justin,  in  his  dialogue  with  Try- 
pho,  affords  some  proof  of  the  Eucharist  being  a  propitiatory  sacri- 
fice.    We  answer : 

It  is  true  that  Justin  in  that  dialogue,  using  the  language  of  the 
age  in  his  writing  to  an  unbeliever,  calls  the  Eucharist^  a  sacrifice^ 
and  Christians,  priests.  But  what  kind  of  sacrifices  he  means,  he 
himself  tells  us :  "  om  fuv  lui  ouv  et^oi,  Koi  evxaplaruu  vno  t6jv  a^tfop 
ytvbfievoi  reXeicu  fAOvai  luu  evapearot  etoi,  7%>  0£6>  Bvauu^  not  avroq 
i>i]fju."  "And  this  I  affirm,  that  prayers  and  thanksgivings  offered 
by  the  worthy  are  the  only  perfect  victims  dear  to  €k)d."  His  sacri- 
fices, liherefore,  in  the  Eucharist  are  prayers  a/nd  thanksgivings, 
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which  YTQ  belieye,  with  all  the  ancient  Fathers,  render  the  H0I7 
Supper  a  eucharistical  sacrifice. 

iii  But  it  is  said  that  Clemens  Bomanus,  in  his  writings,  fiir- 
nishes  us  with  such  proof.  Let  then  the  proof  be  exhibited. 
Where  is  it  ? 

"  It  is  to  be  found,"  say  the  Romanists,  in  the  "Apostolical  C!on- 
stitutions,"  of  which  they  sity  that  Clemens  is  the  author,  and  in 
which  he  teaches  us  to  offer  up  sacrifices  for  the  dead,  in  these  words : 
^^eri  iTpoaipeponBV  act  ic€u  vntp  navrcjv  rt^  anauyvoq  svaptarrpavrfjfw 
aoi  ayiijv  narpiapx(iiv — npoilnfTiMrv — airoarrihjv^  etc. :  "  as  yet  we 
offer  to  thee  for  all  the  saints  who  have  pleased  thee,  a  seculo,  for 
the  patriarchs,  prophets,  apostles,  righteous  men,  martyrs,  confessors, 
bishops,  presbyters,  and  deaoons."  In  reply  to  this  wretched  argu- 
ment, we  observe,  that  those  "  apostolical  constitutions"  which  bear 
the  name  of  Clemens,  are  not  his  writings.  Even  Bellannine  acknow- 
ledges that  they  have  no  name  in  the  Latin  Church.  Petavius, 
Baronius,  and  others,  say  they  are  forgeries.  Blondel  the  Pro- 
testant thinks  that  they  were  composed  in  the  third,  Coringiua 
in  the  fifth,  Archbishop  Usher  in  the  sixth,  century.  Jortin, 
whom  you  can  consult,  says,  "  They  are  forgeries  which  came  into 
existence  after  the  days  of  Constantine ;  for  they  are  old  treatises 
jumbled  together  and  corrupted  without  judgment." 

But  admitting  those  "  constitutions"  to  be  the  work  of  Gemens, 
they  prove  nothing  against  uh;  for  the  very  words  show  that 
"  npo(j<t)epofA€v^  is  to  be  translated,  "  we  pray."  In  the  same  chapter 
the  writer  uses  promiscuously  ^^npoa(l>epoftsp^  and  "itpcwjroXav/jev," 
in  the  same  sense. 

Nor  can  we  be  at  a  loss  to  understand  in  what  sense  they 
^^ prayed  fiyr  the  dead.^^  no%  indeed,  as  if  they  thought  that  their 
prayers  could  profit  the  dead ;  but  with  a  view  to  recall  their 
virtues  to  memory,  and  to  thank  God  for  raising  up  sueh  eminent 
men  in  the  Church;  praying  that  they  themselves  might  be 
endowed  with  the  same  spirit,  and  follow  the  example  of  those 
holy  men.  Evident  is  it,  that  those  prayers  were  not  offered  for 
the  dead,  in  order  to  deliver  them,  as  the  Romanists  would  say,  from 
purgatory;  inasmuch  as  they  were  offered  up  for  the  patriarchsi 
apostles,  and  martyrs  who,  it  is  acknowledged  by  themselves,  never 
were  in  purgatory. 

iv.  But  the  Romanists  have  brought  another  passage  of  Clemens 
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Bomanus  to  prove  i^%  jpropitiaJUjTy  aacn^  tlie  Mass.  The  proof 
is  drawn  from  the  first  epistle  of  Glemezis  to  the  Corinthians, 
in  these  words:  ^^iravra  ra^u  miUiv  ouf^ei^^fuv,  boa  6  deoTvorri^ 
mmkavy^  eta  ''We  ought/'  he  sajs,  ''to  do  in  order  all  things 
which  the  Lord  has  commanded  ns  to  do  at  stated  times,  to 
perform  duties  and  oblations ;  n<»:  has  he  commanded  them  to  be 
performed  hastily  and  disorderly,  but  at  set  times  and  hours." 
And  again:  "Those  therefore  who  make  their  oblations  at 
appointed  times,  are  accepted  and  blessed;  for  they  obey  the 
laws,"  etc.  Now,  because  Clemens  here  speaks  of  Motions^ 
*^rcpoa^opa/g^^^  therefore  he  means,  say  the  Popish  doctors,  the  Eur^ 
charisC;  therefore  the  Eucharist  is  a  sacrifice;  and  therefore,  as  a 
sacrifice,  it  is  properly  called  propitiatory.  Sudh  reasoning  mer- 
iti  contempt ;  for  it  ^ould  be  proved  that  by  obJatmis  is  meant, 
Ae  Muharist;  it  should  be  proved  that  as  these  oblations  were 
offered  by  the  people,  and  not  by  the  priests,  the  people  could  thereby 
make  the  Eucharist  a  propitiatory  sacrifice ;  for  this  the  Bomanists 
themselves  will  strenuously  deny.  But  the  learned  well  know 
that  the  word  "  ixpoa^opa^^  is  used  by  the  Fathers  to  signify  gifts  to 
the  poor,  offerings  at  the  communion  table,  etc. 

Tertullian,  in  like  manner,  employs  "  doi^"  to  signify  prayers 
and  thanksgivings  offered  up  by  Christians. 

V.  Bui;  OUT  adversaries  say  ^  that  Irenseus  bears  them  out  in 
their  monstrous  doctrine.  We  might  here  content  ourselves  with 
observing,  that  this  Christian  Father  most  plainly  teaches,,  first, 
that  Qod  does  not  require  expiatory  aacrifices  &om  us;  second, 
that  the  exercises  of  the  graces  are  the  spiritual  sacrifices  which 
God  requires ;  and  third,  that  the  Eucharist  is,  as  it  were,  a  spirit* 
ual  sacrifice.  Hence  he  calls  the  Holy  Supper  "  an  oblation  and  a 
sacrifice" — words  of  every-day  use  in  his  times — ^because,  in  that 
ordinance,  we  offer  up  to  God  the  affections  of  grateful  hearts,  in 
praise  and  thanksgivings ;  but  not  a  hint  does  he  give  of  a  propi- 
tiatory sacrifice  in  the  Supper. 

What  further  does  Iren^us  do  ?  Why,  say  the  Massmen,  he 
applies  the  prophecy  of  Malachi  (Mai.  i.  10, 11)  to  the  Eucharist : 
for,  '*  From  the  rising  of  Ihe  sun,  even  unto  the  going  down  of  the 
same,  my  name  shall  be  great  among  the  Gentiles ;  and  in  every 
place  incense  shall  be  offered  unto  my  name,  and  a  pure  offer* 
ing,"  etc. 
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We  answer : 

FirsU  If  Ireii8BT2fl  does,  he  does  not  therefore  exhibit  the  EudiA- 
rist  as  a  ptvpiticUory  sacrifice^  bat  a  spiritual  sacrifice  of  holy  afEec- 
tions  in  worship.  In  the  same  sense,  the  words  of  that  prophecy 
are  now  often  applied  by  Protestant  ministers  and  people. 

Second,  We  understand  the  prophecy  as  well  as  Irenssus,  and 
there  is  not  a  word  in  it  about  the  Eucharist.  But,  in  the  prophecy, 
the  word  nruo,  Minchah,  oblation,  occurs ;  and  this  term,  say  4  La- 
pide  and  Castro,  denotes  *'  a  meat-offering,"  which  has  a  type  of 
the  Eucharist. 

This  is  bad  reasoning ;  but  it  serves  to  show  that  the  writings 
of  the  early  Fathers  would  afford  them  no  better  argument  in  sup- 
port of  their  idolatrous  Mass.  We  remark,  however,  first,  that  it 
cannot  be  proved  that  the  "  Minchah"  was  a  type  of  the  Eucha- 
rist Second.  Oil,  frankincense,  etc.,  made  the  "Minchah-,"  but 
of  what,  in  the  Eucharist,  could  aU  this  be  a  %pe?  for  the  "Min- 
chah"  was  not  a  propitiatory  sacrifice ;  it  was  an  offering  of  vari- 
ous inanimate  things.  (See  Spanheim.)  Third.  We  have  no  proof 
that  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass  was  in  the  eye  of  the  prophet.  Eu- 
sebius  (Demon.  Evang.)  explains  Malachi's  words  to  mean  prayer, 
thanksgiving,  and  other  spiritual  offerings. 
Lit  appears,  then,  that  during  the  second  century  we  can  find  no 
evidence  that  the  Fathers  believed  the  Eucharist  to  be  a  propitia- 
tory sacrifice.  With  heretics,  in  this  inquiry,  we  have  nothing  to 
do ;  nor  is  it  the  place  to  state  the  various  usages  in  relation  to  the 
bread  and  wine,  so  long  as  they  were  viewed  as  symbols  of  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ ;  for  some  mixed  cold  and  others  warm 
water  with  the  wine ;  others  used  wine  unmixed.  Nor  is  it  neces- 
sary to  state  here  that  some  celebrated  the  Supper  more  firequently 
than  others ;  while  we  know  that,  ordinarily,  in  the  churches  the 
Lord's  Supper  was  observed  on  Sunday. 

ii.  But  let  us  proceed  to  the  third  century^  in  which,  if  we  should 
find  any  departure  from  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  the  apostles 
and  primitive  Church,  in  relation  to  the  Holy  Supper,  it  would 
only  be  a  proof  that  corruptions  and  errors  were  growing  up,  firom 
the  throng  of  Gentiles  that  were  pressing  into  the  visible  Church, 
and  from  the  disposition  of  ministers  to  speak  and  act  in  this 
matter  with  a  view  to  gain  proselytes. 

For  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that,  between  A.D.  200  and  800,  cer- 
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tain  rites  and  customg  obtained  an  entrance  into  parts  of  the  Chris 
tian  Church,  which,  however  harmless  in  themselves,  and  remote 
from  the  subsequent  corruptions  of  the  Bomish  Church,  did  give 
occasion  for  the  introduction  of  the  Bomish  Mass.    Such,  let  me 
remark,  was  the  practice  of  making  "  oblations  for  the  dead." 

We  cannot  here  explain  this  practice  in  ftdl.  Let  it  suffice  just 
to  state,  that  it  began  to  be  a  custom  when  one  died  of  whom 
Christians  had  hope,  for  the  parents,  or  children,  or  friends  of  the 
deceased  to  bring  gifts  in  his  name,  as  well  as  in  their  own ;  and 
when  the  gifts  so  brou^t  in  the  naide  of  the  deceased  were 
accepted  by  the  pastor  and  eldeiB  of  the  Church,  the  acceptance 
of  them  was  considered  to  be  an  evidence  that  the  deceased  had 
died  in  peace  and  communion  with  the  Church,  and  served  to  give 
comfort  to  his  or  her  surviving  friends.  Now,  those  gifla  so  made 
and  accepted  were  called  "  oflferings  for  the  dead."  But  what  had 
they  to  do  with  the  bread  and  wine  converted  into  a  propitiatory 
sacrifice  in  the  Supper?  Just  nothing  at  alL  Especially,  when 
they  had  not  any  immediate  respect  to  God ;  when  they  were  not 
designed  to  procure  his  mercy  for  any  departed  into  an  eternal 
state,  but  principally  to  elicit  the  sentiment  of  the  Church  in  rela- 
tion to  a  deceased  brother  or  sister. 

But  in  the  fourth  century  some  began  to  think  and  say  that 
these  gifts  did  procure  benefits  for  the  dead ;  and  as  the  gifta  were 
made  on  occasion  of  the  celebration  of  the  Supper,  the  Supper, 
in  process  of  time,  as  the  general  darkness  increased,  was  made 
the  means  of  delivering  souls  from  purgatory ;  and  for  that  pur- 
pose it  was  at  length  made  to  contain  a  propitiatory  sacrifice. 
This  is  the  true  history  of  the  abuses  springing  from  that  custom. 
But  to  return  to  the  third  century : 

It  is  certain  that  Cyprian,  particularly,  and  others,  did  use  lan- 
guage in  relation  to  the  Lord's  Supper  in  its  visible  signs,  which 
was  much  too  strong,  and  which  afterwards  gave  support  to  those 
who  introduced  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation ;  though  that 
Father  would,  at  times,  explain  his  true  sentiments  and  speak 
soberly.  But,  in  this  century^  ^  existence  of  a  propitiatory  sacrifice 
in  the  Mass  was  not  taught. 

iiL  The  readers  of  ecdesiastical  history  need  not  be  told,  that  in 
{he  fourth  century  there  was,  in  respect  of  the  sacraments  and  their 
administration,  no  disposition  to  return  to  primitive  purity  and 
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sunplicitj.  Tbe  mmiBteis  drank  de^  into  the  Platonic  pluloflopkj, 
and  were  anxbus  to  put  the  saoramentB  in  the  place  of  the  Pagan 
mysteries :  they  introdnced  purgatory  among  the  realities  of  a 
future  world ;  they  connected  the  Supper  in  its  observance  very 
closely  with  future  happiness.  Hence  an  undue  veneration  began 
to  be  entertained  by  the  Christian  populace  for  the  Gambols  and 
rites  of  the  Supper ;  but,  as  Basnage  says,  (dans  I'Histoire  de  rEgtise, 
lib.  vii.,)  Christians  did  not  worship  the  symbols ;  still,  that  excessive 
Teneration  gave  rise  to  those  errors  which  afterwards  infected  the 
Church.  People  began  to  think  that  the  symbols  and  rites  of  the 
Eucharist  did  possess  an  efficacy  (such  as  had  been  formerly  ascribed 
to  their  sacrifices  under  Paganism)  in  appeasing  the  wrath  of  Gfod 
and  procuring  the  pardon  of  sin.  Many  now  ascribe  such  virtue 
to  the  alms  which  they  give,  without  supposing  that  those  alms 
are  a  propitiatory  sacrifice.  For  it  is  very  natural  for  those  who 
do  not  sincerely  repent  and  believe  with  the  heart,  and  who  are 
still  anxious  to  be  saved,  to  seek  in  external  rites  for  an  efficacy 
that  will  quiet  their  consciences.  This  is  delightful  doctrine.  Let 
me  then  observe,  that  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  the  rhetori- 
cal exaggeration  of  the  Fathers  in  speaking  of  the  Supper,  did 
much  evU.  They  apostrophize  the  Eucharist,  and  use  very  im- 
proper language;  as  for  instance,  Ambrose  thus  speaks:  '^Adorate 
hie,  scabellum  pedunpi  ejus ;"  not  meaning,  however,  that  the  sym- 
bols were  to  be  wOTshipped,  but  Christy  represented  by  them.  Yet 
such  expressions  wrought  deep  injury  as  the  darkness  thid^ened. 

iv.  We  hasten  therefore  to  observe,  that  down  to  the  beghming 
of  the  seventh  century^  no  satisfactory  evidence  can  be  produced  that 
the  well-informed  Christian  teach^^  and  churches  believed  that 
a  prapiiia,tory  sacrifice  existed  in  the  Lord's  Supper.  P.  Molinisus 
has  proved  this  in  his  "  Novitate  PapismL" 

V.  From  A.D.  600  to  850,  or  j&x)m  Gregory  L  to  Leo  IV.,  was  a 
period  of  great  darkness.  The  voice  of  the  divine  Word  waxed 
feeble.  Its  sacred  pages  were  not  opened  to  Christian  congrega* 
tions.  Thousands  in  every  place  were  unable  to  read.  The  priest- 
hood were  no  longer  either  the  "light  of  the  world"  or  the  "salt 
of  the  earth."  Ignorant  and  immoral,  they  converted  the  multitude 
into  abject  slaves  of  superstition,  with  a  view  to  increase  their 
gains  and  to  augment  their  power.  Yet  amid  this  thickening 
darkness,  the  Eucharist,  with  numerous  corruptions  hanging  all 
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^  around  it,  was  not  considered  to  be  a  sacrificej  properly  so  called. 

?  Fools^  to  be  sure,  talked  foolishly ;  but  sucb  men  as  Damascenus, 

^  Alcuin,  Isidore,  Beda,  and  Sabanos,  did  not  believe  the  Eucha- 

^  rist  to  be  a  propitiatory  sacrifice;  yet  these  eminent  men  were  not 

^  charged  with  heresy.    Private  Masses,  in  which  the  priest  alone 

"-  partakes,  began  to  be  said;  but  some  Councils  and  eminent  men 

^  opposed  this  wicked  innovation ;  yet  Charlemagne  used  his  power 

^  to  introduce  the  superstitions  of  Borne  into  fordgn  countries, 

vi  We  now  come  to  the  period  from  Leo  IV.,  A.D.  860,  to  the 
Council  of  Lateran,  under  Innocent  HE.,  A.D.  1216.  This  was  a 
period  of  awful  darkness  and  declension.  The  priests  were  as 
licentious  as  they  were  ignorant ;  the  people  immoral  and  super- 
stitious, prepared  to  receive  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation, 
which  was  now  publicly  taught.  But  in  opposition  to  this  absurd 
doctrine,  which  disgraces  Christianity,  Berengarius,  Scotus,  and 
especially  Bertram,  raised  their  voices  and  employed  their  pens. 
But  the  torrent  of  error  rushed  on  with  an  overpowering  force. 
Accordingly,  the  Council  of  Lateran,  A.D.  1215,  supported  the 
doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  and  thereby  laid  a  solid  foundation 
on  which  the  imaginary  propitiatory  sacrifice  could  rest.  Still 
Lombard  and  Gratian  dared  to  dissent,  and  to  teach  the  true  doc- 
trine respecting  the  Holy  Supper. 

vii.  At  length  the  day  dawned  when  the  sun  of  truth  arose 
above  the  dark  clouds  of  a  protracted  night.  Luther  and  his 
associate  Reformers  began  to  preach  the  Word  successfully ;  in 
opposition  to  their  eflEbrts,  the  Council  of  Trent  was  convened, 
A.D.  1589-40. 

This  Council  established  the  Romish  Church  immovably  in  the 
doctrine  of  a  propitiatory  sacrifice  in  the  Mass,  as  an  article  of 
faith  never  to  be  changed  while  Rome  lasts. 


LECTURE    XXX. 


THE  lord's  supper— the  SUBJECT  RESUMED. 
ITS  PASTORAL  ADMINISTRATION. 

HAViNa  spoken,  firsts  of  the  doctrine,  and,  second,  detailed  the 
histoiy  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  we  come  now  to  inquire  respecting 

UL  Its  pastoral  adhikistratiok. 

By  this  act  is  to  be  understood  the  duties  incumbent  on  the 
pastor,  in  administering  the  Holy  Supper  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
Consider  this  duly, 

1.  In  general.  In  this  sense,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  evangelical 
pastor, 

(1.)  To  teach  sound  doctrine  on  this  subject,  and  to  preserve  this 
holy  ordinance  in  its  original  simpUcity  and  holy  beauty. 

i  The  Supper,  firom  its  immediate  connection  with  the  cross  of 
Christ,  has  most  important  doctrine  attached  to  it.  It  was  designed 
to  be  a  memorial  of  the  great  atoning  sacrifice  which  our  Saviour, 
the  incarnate  Son  of  God,  made  of  himself  on  the  tree  of  the 
cross ;  a  sacrifice  which  alone  hath  pardoning  and  saving  efficacy. 
This  relation  which  the  Supper  sustains  to  "  the  Lamb  of  God, 
whose  blood  cleanseth  from  all  sin,"  should  by  the  pastor  be  clearly 
and  frequently  exhibited  as  an  article  of  Christian  doctrine ;  and 
he  should  state  that  the  belief  of  this  doctrine  God  requires  in 
those  who  partake  of  the  Supper  acceptably.  ^ 

This  pastoral  duty  is  made  the  more  important  in  its  fidthfiil 
performance,  because  some  teach  that  the  Supper  is  merely  a 
memorial  of  Christ's  death,  ii>  so  £9ir  only  as  his  death  was  a  con- 
Jirmation  of  his  doctrine,  and  a  beautifrd  example  of  patient  meek- 
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ness  and  virtuous  suffering.  This  is  the  Socinian  heres j ;  while 
others  teach,  as  we  have  seen^  that  the  Supper  is  itself  a  propi- 
tiatory sacrifice,  and  that  it  possesses  an  inherent  efficacy  in  the 
pardon  of  sin.  This  is  Papal  abomination;  and  some  of  the 
Lutherans  ascribe  an  efficacy  to  the  Lord's  Supper  (opere  operato) 
which  is  both  erroneous  and  delusive. 

ii.  The  Lord's  Supper  stands  also  connected  with  the  simplicity 
and  spiritual  beauty  of  Christian  worship.  This  doctrine  the  pastor 
should  carefully  teach,  and  carefully  guard  by  his  pastoral  admin- 
istration. As  the  Christian  Church  arose  amid  nations  who  had 
invested  their  various  worship  with  pompous  ceremoides,  there 
was  an  immediate  attempt  made  by  the  multitudes  who  believed 
the  gospel,  to  put  the  Supper  of  the  Lord  into  some  similar  dress ; 
but  such  dress  corrupts  its  beauty,  and  degrades  its  holy  cha- 
racter :  and  the  Evangelical  Pastor  must;  especially  after  the  sad 
experience  which  the  Church  has  had  of  the  ^ects  of  human 
additions  to  divine  ordinances,  strenuously  insist  upon  it  that  this 
sacred  ordinance  always  appear  in  its  original  and  simple  attire. 
No  embellished  altar,  no  repetitions  of  prayers,  no  kneeling,  were 
seen  in  the  passover  chamber  when  the  Supper  was  first  insti- 
tuted. 

iii.  The  Lord's  Supper  requires,  in  those  who  are  qualified  to 
partake  of  it,  the  exercises  of  the  graces  of  the  Spirit:  it  calls  for 
knowledge,  repentance,  faith,  love  to  Gk)d  and  man,  love  to  Christ 
and  the  brethren;  in  a  word,  holy  dispositions  and  affections. 
This  doctrine  the  pastor  must  faithfully  teach ;  for  it  is  most  im- 
portant in  its  place.  It  supports  the  character  and  the  design  of 
this  sacrament ;  it  fences  the  table ;  it  prevents  the  impenitent  and 
self-righteous  fiom  deceiving  themselves,  and  it  preserves  the 
character,  while  it  promotes  the  peace  of  the  Church.    Lastly, 

iv.  The  Lord's  Supper  stands  connected  with  the  dlUgaiions  and 
duties  of  the  Christian  religion. 

It  has  been  denied  that  ^'  the  Lord's  Supper  can  be  called  the 
reneival  of  the  New  Covenant,  on  our  part ;  and  in  support  of  this 
denial,  it  has  been  said  that  its  grand  object  is  simply  to  keep 
alive  the  memory  of  our  suffering  and  dying  Saviour." 

-We  acknowledge,  indeed,  that  when  the  Lord's  Supper  is 
viewed  in  no  other  light  than  that  of  a  religious  institute,  de- 
signed to  hold  up  to  the  believer's  view  the  cross  of  Christ,  it 
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does  not  inolnde  the  renewal  of  liie  covenant  But  we  deny  tiuit 
its  cliaracter  is  that  of  a  mere  tnatihUe  for  preserving  religioiifily 
the  memory  of  the  Saviour's  death,  in  itself  considered.  We 
affirm;  that  the  Holy  Supper  was  designed  to  be  a  MoraTnent  of 
the  new  dispensation  of  the  "everlasting  eovenant;"  whioh  dis- 
pensation,  wilii  a  view  to  distinguish  it  &om  that  introduced  *'by 
the  giving  of  the  law,"  is  called  the  "New  Covenant,"  or  the 
"New  Testament"  Sustaining'this  character  and  special  relations 
to  "the  Mediator  of  the  New  Covenant,"  the  Supper,  in  its  cele- 
bration, may  with  propriety  be  said  to  involve  the  renewal  of  the 
covenant  on  our  part.    Let  me  dwell  a  little  on  this  point 

First  The  present  dispensation  of  grace  is  in  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
tures  exhibited  in  Ae  farm  of  a  covenant:  for,  in  the  first  place, 
the  incarnate  Son  of  God,  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  is  expressly 
said  to  be  the  "Mediator  of  the  New  Covenant,"  even  as  Moses  is 
said  to  be  in  an  inferior  sense  the  "Mediator  of  the  first  covenant" 
And  as  the  Sinaitic  covenant  was  ratified  by  the  blood  of  dean 
beasts  slain  in  sacrifice,  and  sprinkled  on  the  people  of  Israel,  so 
the  New  Covenant  is  ratified  by  the  blood  of  the  Mediator  him* 
sel^  when  he  "  gave  his  life  a  ransom  for  many,"  and  offirared  up 
himself  a  real  propitiatory  sacrifice  for  sin. 

Second,  In  the  second  place,  this  present  dispensation  of  grace  is 
further  exhibited  under  the  fonn  of  a  covenant,  inasmuch  as  it 
proclaims  what  God  requires  from  sinners  to  be  at  peace  with 
them,  and  states  the  conditions  on  which  he  will  pardon  them  and 
be  their  God ;  conditions  which  must  be  complied  with  on  our 
part,  before  we  can  be  saved.  God  as  plainly  says,  now,  to  men, 
"Do  certain  things  and  ye  shall  be  saved,"  as  he  ever  did  in  the 
covenant  of  works ;  and  these  things  are  faiOi  and  rq^entofnce. 

But  here  it  may  be  said,  "We  dislike  the  term  'conditions,'  for 
it  seems  to  oppose  the  doctrine  of  salvation  by  firee  grace."  We 
observe  on  this,  first,  that  what  men  like  or  dislike,  is  not  the 
question ;  but  what  God  does  and  speaks :  and  Ae  does^  as  all  the 
Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament  bear  witness,  exhibit  the  present 
dispensation  under  tihie  form  of  a  covenant,  and  he  declares  that 
faith  and  repentance  are  the  conditions  of  the  spiritual  and  saving 
enjoyment  of  his  covenant  mercies.  But,  second,  the  word  "con- 
dition" conveys,  it  is  true,  the  idea  of  something  done  at  the  requi- 
sition of  another ;  but  it  does  not  convey  the  idea  that  the  some- 
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rendered  haa  not  been  xeoeived.  Tbe  word  coadition  has  no 
r^iratpeciivt  meauing:  it  lias  respect  only  to  something  done,  as 
fioth  and  repentance  are  exercises  of  onr  hearts;  but  the  term 
condition  does  not  signify  that  we  ourselves  are  the  '^  authors  and 
finishers"  oi  what  we  do  and  render :  it  does  not  prohibit  that  the 
grace  to  bdieye  and  to  repent  should  come  £rom  God,  and  on  this 
aoeount  exclude  '^  boasting  and  merit"  The  alarm,  therefore^  at 
the  use  of  the  term  "conditions,"  is  wholly  &Isa  But^  to  return 
ftom  this  digression : 

Haying  proved  that  the  present  dispensation  bears  the  form  of 
a  covenant,  with  its  appropriate  conditions,  (for  both  faith  and 
repentance  look  to  the  cross  of  Christ,)  we  observe^  that  the  Lord's 
Supper  presupposes  that  we  stand,  in  consequence  of  repenting 
and  believing,  "accepted  in  the  Beloved;"  and  according  to  its 
des^n,  mignifiis  cmd  seals  to  us  the  blessings  of  that  covenant. 
Hence,  when  the  Saviour  instituted  the  Supper,  he  expressly  said 
of  that  part  of  the  visible  sign  which  was  the  symbol  of  his 
blood,  (for  by  blood  alone  could  the  covenant  be  ratified,)  "  This 
is  the  cup  of  the  New  Testament,  or  covenant^  in  my  blood«" 
What  then  do  we,  in  partaking  of  the  Holy  Supper?  We 
actually  renew  our  covenant  engagements,  and  again  are  the 
promises  and  blessings  of  the  covenant  renewed  to  us.  This  liie 
Bvaogelical  Fasten:  must  teach,  exhibiting  the  &ct  that  the  Lord's 
Supper  calls  for  a  life  of  repentance,  a  life  of  faith,  and  binds  to 
the  duties  of  the  covenant,  which  may  be  summed  up  in  one  pas- 
sage: "Ye  are  bought  with  a  price;  therefore  glorify  God  with 
your  bodies  and  your  spirits,  which  are  his."  This  branch  of  the 
gobjeot  we  shall  have  occasion  to  touch  again,  before  we  close 
this  lecture. 

Such  is  that  first  duty  which,  as  a  minister  of  the  Word  and  a 
steward  of  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom,  the  pastor  owes  to  his 
divine  Lord  and  Master.    We  now  proceed  to  observe, 

2.  That  there  are  other  pcLstorai  duties  connected  with  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Holy  Supper ;  and  those  duties  relate  both  to  the 
pastor  himself,  in  his  preparations,  and  to  the  professing  Christians 
in  full  communion,  and  under  his  pastoral  care. 

(1.)  To  speak  of  the  duties  which  relate  to  the  pastor  himself  in 
his  pieparations  for  administering  the  Supper : 

First.  Before  the  communion  Sabbath,  let  the  pastor,  by  the 
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subject-matter  of  one  or  more  discourses,  invUe  sinvers  to  come  to 
the  Saviour,  and  press  the  duties  of  immediate  repentance,  of  &itii, 
and  of  the  open  profession  of  religion ;  let  him  insist  upon  the 
obligations  springing  directly  from  the  possession  by  men  of 
rational  souls,  and  from  the  relation  which  they  sustain  to  an  infi- 
nitely great  and  glorious  God,  who  speaks  to  them  by  his  Word, 
of  obeying  the  known  commands  of  the  gospel,  of  which  the  re- 
ligious observance  of  the  Supper  of  our  Lord,  is  one.  Discourses 
of  this  kind  will  &U  in  happily  witH  the  coming  celebration  of 
that  ordinance,  and  with  his  parochial  visitations,  of  which  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  speak  hereafter. 

Socond.  Before  the  communion  week,  let  the  pastor  do  his  ut- 
most to  arrange  his  worldly  business  in  such  a  manner  that  he 
shall,  during  the  week,  have  few  interruptions  from  this  source. 
Communion  week  has  extraordinary  duties  always  connected  with 
it;  and  when,  in  addition  to  these,  other  concerns  engage  the 
attention,  the  mind  of  the  pastor  becomes  oppressed  with  anxieties, 
and  unqualified  for  the  happy  discharge  of  his  ministerial  functions. 

Third,  Early  in  the  communion  week,  let  the  pastor  begin  to 
make  his  preparations  for  the  pulpit  with  prayer,  and  keep  in  his 
thoughts  the  particular  nature  and  design  of  that  holy  ordinance 
which  he  is  called  to  administer ;  an  ordinance  so  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  Gross  of  Christ,  and  so  important  in  its  relations, 
that,  after  its  institution  at  Jerusalem,  it  was  made  the  subject  of 
special  divine  revelation,  to  the  apostle  Paul.  **  I  received  of  the 
Lord,"  said  he,  "  that  which  I  also  delivered  unto  you,"  etc. 

When  preparations  are  made,  not  in  the  hurry  of  a  moment,  but 
in  due  season,  the  pastor  will  have  time  for  conversation  with 
those  who  may  be  in  trouble  of  mind,  and  may  solicit  his  advice 
and  instruction.  And  he  will  keep  his  own  mind  undisturbed ; 
for  the  pastor  may  easily  render  the  sacramental  occasion  one  of 
torturing  solicitude  to  himself,  instead  of  a  season  of  holy  solem- 
nity, tender  religious  feeling  and  comfort,  by  an  improper  disposi- 
tion of  his  time  and  labor. 

(2.)  But  the  pastoral  duties  connected  with  the  administration 
of  the  Supper,  relate  more  particularly  to  the  people  under  a  pastor's 
care.    In  relation  then  to  these,  let  me  observe : 

First,  That  it  is  useftil,  during  the  early  part  of  communion 
week,  to  call  the  church  to  a  special  prayer'meeting.    Some  of  the 
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Presbyterian  churches  keep  a  day  of  fasting,  just  before  the  Lord's 
Supper.  There  appears  to  be  no  scriptural  or  providential  call 
for  this.  Fasting  has  respect  to  extraordinary  circumstances  in 
which  the  individual,  or  the  church,  or  the  nation  is  placed.  It 
may  therefore  be  connected  with  the  Supper,  in  a  time  of  great 
declension  and  persecution.  But  the  Lord's  Supper  does  not  of 
itself  create  such  circumstances :  it  is  an  established  ordinance  of 
the  New  Testament,  adapted  to  all  times  and  circumstances ;  and 
therefore  the  Church*  is  not  called  regularly  to  fast  before  its  cele- 
bration. 

But  a  meeting  for  social  prayer  is  strongly  recommended  before 
the  observance  of  this  sacrament.  It  is  a  very  proper  means  for 
preparing  the  minds  of  Christians  to  keep  the  feast  in  mutual  love ; 
and  it  awakens  that  self-communion  and  self-examination  which 
such  a  feast  calls  for*  The  pastor,  if  his  other  duties  permit,  may 
be  present  in  the  prayer-meeting ;  and  before  he  calls  another  to 
offer  prayer,  let  him  speak  a  "word  to  him  that  is  weary;"  but  if 
he  be  dutifully  absent,  let  the  church  pray. 

Here  let  me  observe  by  the  way,  that  when  the  whole  church 
assemble  ^  in  this  instance  to  pray,  let  the  pastor  keep  the  direction 
of  the  whole  exercise  in  his  own  hands ;  let  him  call  upon  those 
members  only  to  pray,  whom  he  knows  to  possess  a  gift  that  will 
edify,  united  with  the  greatest  weight  of  religious  character  in  his 
church ;  (for  all  who  can  pray  well  do  not  act  well ;)  and  let  him 
not  invite  more  than  two  or  three  to  pray  in  succession  at  one 
prayer-meeting. 

Second.  Another  most  important  pastoral  duty  of  the  com- 
munion week,  is  the  examination  of  those  persons  who  desire  to 
enjoy  the  full  communion  of  the  church.  This  is  a  great  and 
a  delicate  duty.  Much  care  and  wisdom  are  required  to  do  it  well ; 
for  the  pastor,  by  forgetting  that  there  are  babes  in  Christ,  may 
exclude  those  who  ought  to  be  received ;  and  by  unfaithMness  to 
his  God,  he  may  muster  into  anxious-seats  many,  and  fill  his 
church  with  those  who  are  not  abased  enough  to  know  and 
receive  the  Saviour  in  his  proper  offices,  or  with  those  who  neither 
love  the  truth,  nor  make  religion  their  chief  concern. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  be  well  informed  with  respect  to  those 
who  shall  present  themselves  for  examination^  let  the  pastor  give 
notice  a  week  or  two  before  the  administration  of  the  Supper,  that 
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he  would  be  pleased  to  converse  privately  with  any  who  desire  to 
be  instructed  in  religion,  and  to  unite  fully  with  the  Church.  If, 
however,  he  visit  about  the  same  time  the  families  in  his  congre- 
gation, such  notice  will  not  be  necessary,  as  he  will  in  his  visitation 
course  be  able  to  converse  with  such  individuals  at  their  respective 
dwellings. 

Further :  On  some  day  of  the  communion  week,  let  the  pastor 
and  his  consistory  or  session  meet,  after  public  notice  duly  given; 
let  him  open  the  meeting  with  prayer ;  let  him  keep  a  record  of 
those  who  apply,  and  then  let  him  examine  them  affectionately 
and  faithfully. 

It  may  be,  that  some  one  offering  himself  or  herself  on  such  an 
occasion,  may  not  be  known  either  by  the  pastor  or  his  elders  to 
have  been  the  subject  of  religious  awakening  and  exercise.  In 
relation  to  such  an  one,  they  may  be  surprised  to  find  him  or  her 
among  the  applicants.  In  such  case,  let  the  pastor  proceed  with 
caution;  for,  to  authorize  the  reception  of  such  person,  there 
should  appeal?  something  extraordinary  in  his  or  her  experience ; 
either  long-continued  and  close  attendance  upon  the  public  ordi- 
nances of  religion,  accompanied  with  that  self-diffidence  which 
conceals  religious  feelings,  or  very  strong  convictions  of  sin  just 
felt,  and  for  the  disclosure  of  which  before  there  was  hardly  time 
and  opportunity.  Otherwise,  it  is  better  to  leave  such  a  person 
a  little  longer,  to  examine  himself  or  herself,  and  to  be  inquired 
after  by  the  pastor  and  the  pious. 

Hasty  admissions  into  the  Church  of  those  whose  first  impres- 
sions are  very  recent,  is  what  every  faithful  pastor  will  carefully 
guard  against.  An  abstinence  from  the  Lord's  table  by  a  sinner 
on  trial  for  a  few  months,  does  not  endanger  his  salvation,  if  he 
be  a  true  believer ;  for  the  sacraments  are  not  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  salvation. 

Besides,  God's  operations  in  grace  are  in  correspondence  with 
the  faculties,  both  intellectual  and  moral,  of  men.  In  enlightening 
and  teaching,  there  is  a  process ;  so  also  in  bringing  the  renewed 
mind  into  exercise,  there  are  objects  to  be  presented — ^temptations 
to  be  met  from  remaining  sin — conflicts  to  be  endured ;  all  which 
require  time  for  the  development  of  the  real  principles  that  actuate 
the  man,  whether  he  is  bom  again  or  not. ""  But  as  every  one  who 
is  religiously  impressed  is  not  converted,  this  fact  affords  an  addi- 
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tional  reason  why  the  anxious  should  not  be  hastily  taken  into  full 
communion.  Our  Lord  said  of  the  seed  that  soon  perished,  that 
it  "  quickly  sprang  upf^  while  of  the  seed  sown  in  good  ground  no 
such  record  is  made  of  quick  vegetation,  but  of  fruit-yielding; 
while  in  another  parable  he  illustrates  the  process  of  growth  in 
the  seed  of  grace — ^first  the  blade,  then  the  ear,  and  afterwards  the 
full  com  in  the  ear.    But  here  it  may  be  asked, 

1.  Were  not  the  thousands  awakened  and  anxious  on  the  day 
of  Pentecost  received  imrnedvcitely  into  full  communion?  We 
answer, 

(1.)  If  God  gives  another  such  Pentecost  season  by  his  miracu- 
lous operations,  let  the  same  thing  be  done.  To  reason  from 
extraordinary  dispensations  to  ordinary  operations  in  the  Church, 
which  is  a  common  mode  of  reasoning  with  the  Shakers,  Anabap- 
tists, and  other  fanatics,  is  sufficient  to  excite  suspicion  that  a  doc- 
trine wants  proper  support. 

(2.)  Let  persecution  arise,  and  union  to  the  Christian  Church,  as 
in  the  days  of  the  apostles,  be  attended  with  the  danger  of  losing 
life  and  property,  and  we  shall  hardly  raise  the  smallest  impedi- 
ment to  the  reception  of  any  number  that  may  be  religiously 
impressed,  and  profess  to  believe. 

(3.)  Let  men  exist  in  the  Church  who  can  strike  the  deceivers 
and  liars  dead,  as  Peter  did,  through  divine  agency,  in  the  instance 
of  Ananias  and  Sapphira ;  and  then  set,  if  you  please,  the  doors 
of  admission  wide  open,  and  receive  all  who  apply  for  entrance. 
It  is  remarkable  that  those  miracles  were  wrought,  that  the  insin- 
cere and  unsanctified  might  be  checked  in  their  advance  towards 
Christian  communion.  It  is  written,  (Acts  v.  11,)  "  that  gi^at  fear 
came  not  only  upon  all  the  Church,  but  also  upon  as  many  as 
heard  these  things."  And  how  did  that  fear  operate  ?  By  con- 
straining every  one  who  would  make  an  open  profession  of  the 
Christian  faith,  to  inquire  carefully  whether  he  had  not  transitory 
feelings  and  affections  in  religion,  but  the  graces  of  the  Spirit,  in 
exercise.  And  this  very  thin^g  is  all  that  we  ask  for.  We  merely 
request  that  time  be  taken  for  the  development  of  the  graces  of 
the  Spirit,  as  distinguished  from  transient  feelings  of  a  religious 
appearance. 

2.  Further:  It  may  also  be  that  one  may  offer  himself  whose 
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mind,  under  deep  convictions,  is  almost  ready  to  sink  into  despair: 
how  shall  the  pastor  act  in  this  case  ?    We  reply, 

(1.)  That  in*  examples  of  this  kind  there  are  varieties  which 
must  be  noticed,  as  they  form  important  differences  between  per- 
sons who  are  exercised  in  religion.  One  may  be  almost  ready  to 
despair  under  pungent  convictions  of  guilt,  and  apprehensions  of 
future  dreadfial  misery,  who  has  little  or  no  knowledge  of  gospel 
truth,  and  in  consequence  of  his  ignorance  of  the  Saviour,  of  the 
ability,  the  invitations,  and  compassions  of  this  Saviour,  con- 
cludes that  there  can  be  no  mercy  for  him,  and  no  way  by  which 
he  can  escape  the  damnation  of  hell.  In  this  case,  let  not  such 
a  person,  who  in  this  heavy  trouble  of  mind  applies  to  be  received 
into  the  full  communion  of  the  Church,  be  admitted.  But  let  the 
pastor  first  preach  to  him  Jesus  Christ  as  a  suitable  and  almighty 
Saviour ;  let  him  first  open  up  to  him  the  scheme  of  redemption, 
and  affectionately  invite  him  to  come  to  Christ ;  and  then  let  him 
wait  to  see  what  effect  this  gospel,  through  the  divine  blessing,  has 
upon  the  sinner's  mind,  whether  it  be  received  or  rejected ;  and 
let  him,  in  his  pastoral  ministrations  towards  him,  act  accordingly. 
For  the  enjoyment  of  the  full  communion  of  the  Church  can  be 
no  remedy  for  a  sinner's  cure ;  no  substitute  for  the  Saviour,  his 
righteousness  and  grace.  This  is  the  abominable  doctrine  of  the 
Papists. 

But  despair  arising  firom  wnmg  ideas  of  faith,  conversion  and 
spiritual  light,  from  desires  to  have  abundant  consolation  and 
sensible  joys,  and  &om  a  rush  of  temptations  upon  the  anxious 
mind,  may  be  found  associated  with  a  competent  knowledge  of 
the  gospel,  a  tender  conscience,  and  a  looking  unto  Jesus,  the  only 
desired  Saviour.  In  such  case,  let  the  pastor  not  hesitate  a  mo- 
ment, but  admit  freely  such  a  person  into  the  full  communion  of 
the  Church ;  administering  at  the  same  time  words  of  encourage- 
ment and  consolation. 

(2.)  But  to  enlarge  a  little  here ;  let  the  pastor,  in  the  course  of 
nis  examination  of  those  who  offer  themselves,  direct  his  inquiries 
to  two  points,  viz :  First,  a  competent  knowledge  of  divine  truth; 
and  second,  an  experience  of  its  power  to  awaken,  sanctify,  and 
comfort  the  heart. 

L  The  pastor  must  ascertain  whether  those  who  desire  to  be 
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received  into  the  fiiU  communion  of  the  Chiirch,  possess  a  proper 
measure  of  the  knowledge  of  revealed  truth.  Men  know  of  the 
Saviour  and  his  salvation  but  by  the  written  Word :  hence  "  the 
Scriptures  must  be  searched."  The  Spirit  of  God  operates  by  the 
truths  contained  in  those  Scriptures:  hence  religion  is  called 
"light,"  "wisdom,"  "understanding,"  and  "knowledge;"  and 
those  who  are  ignorant  of  those  truths  which  lie  at  the  foundation 
of  Christian  experience,  may  either  blindly  believe  what  the 
Church  believes,  or  have  certain  dreams,  visions,  and  raptures, 
without  number ;  but  they  cannot  be  admitted  to  the  Lord's  table, 
for  they  cannot  be  believers  with  the  heart,  nor  belong  to  that 
holy  nation  that  keepeth  the  truth ;  and  therefore  the  confession 
of  their  mouths  cannot  be  received. 

In  requiring  knowledge  of  divine  truth  as  a  qualiflcation  for 
Church  communion,  the  pastor  must  be  careful  not  to  ask  too 
much,  nor  be  satisfied  with  too  little. 

ii.  Some  ministers  ask  for  too  much  knowledge  as  a  prerequisite. 
They  dislike  inquiries  about  Christian  experience,  and  consider 
religion  to  be  snugly  treasured  up  in  a  well-stored  understanding ; 
whereas,  it  is  principally  an  affection  of  the  heart :  hence  their 
outcries  against  religious  awakenings,  revivals,  and  stories  of  con- 
version  and  Christian  experience.  They  require  Christians  to  be, 
as  they  phrase  it,  "still-bom."  Accordingly,  they  insist  much 
upon  doctrinal  knowledge ;  and  if  a  person  be  well  versed  in  the 
mere  science  of  divine  truth,  be  a  regular  attendant  on  worship, 
leading  a  moral  life,  they  receive  him. 

Let  the  Christian  pastor  never  forget  that  God  requires  the 
heart ;  let  him  ask  for  the  knowledge  of  great  truths;  but  let  him 
make  suitable  allowance  for  the  want  of  knowledge  of  letters  in 
some,  the  slender  education  of  some,  the  poor  advantages  which 
some  have  had  to  improve  their  minds  in  irrelipous  families,  the 
weak  understandings  of  some,  and  the  low  circumstances  in  which 
others  have  been  placed,  provided  he  shall  discover  in  such  persons 
a  strong  sense  gf  their  sinful  and  lost  condition,  a  deep  conviction 
of  their  need  of  a  Saviour,  a  hearty  reliance  on  the  Lord  Jesus, 
and  that  sincere  love  of  God  their  Saviour,  which  leads  firom 
grace  to  gratitude  and  duty. 

The  Christian  pastor  therefore  must  inquire  into  the  religious 
experience  of  those  who  offer  themselves.    The  experience  of 
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ChristianB  is  one  in  substance,  but  very  various  in  the  degrees  of 
conviction,  £Edth,  light,  comfort,  and  in  the  circumstances  of  time, 
place,  temptations  and  deliverances.  Let,  then,  the  evangelical 
pastor  study  to  know  what  measure  of  knowledge  and  experience 
constitutes  a  babe  in  Christ;  and  having  this  knowledge,  he  will 
find,  that  satisfactory  answers  to  the  few  following  questions  will 
comprehend  all  that  is  necessary  on  Christian  experience,  viz : 

(i.)  Has  God  brought  you  to  see  that  you  are  a  lost  and  undone 
sinner  by  nature  and  practice  ? 

(ii.)  Have  you  searched  the  Scriptures,  with  a  desire  to  know 
what  you  should  do  to  be  saved? 

(iii.)  Have  you  given  yourself  to  prayer,  and  asked  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  for  mercy? 

(iv.)  Can  your  prayers  and  works  save  you? 

(v.)  Have  you  received  Christ,  who  saves  sinners  by  his  own 
merits  and  power,  and  according  to  the  riches  of  his  grace  ? 

(vi.)  Is  this  Saviour  precious  to  you,  and  do  you-  love  his  people, 
his  Word,  his  ordinances,  and  his  ways? 

(vii.)  Do  you  wish  to  live  in  communion  and  fellowship  with 
Q-od's  people? 

(viii.)  What  progress  have  you  made  in  religion? 

Third.  In  a  word,  let  the  pastor  in  this  examination  he  familiar 
and  tender,  while  he  is  solemn  and  faithful. 

But  there  is  one  case,  in  respect  of  which  he  may  be  at  a  loss 
how  to  act  It  is  the  case  of  a  person,  serious,  attentive  to  public 
ordinances;  a  worshipper  of  God  in  his  family,  godly  in  his  life, 
and  who  takes  an  interest  in  the  promotion  of  the  gospel,  but  at 
the  same  time  does  not  remember  to  have  had  that  concern  of 
mind  which  others  have  had,  and  has  no  religious  experience  to 
relate.  On  this  case,  we  remark,  let  such  a  person  he  admitted,  pro- 
vided he  is  alive  to  the  excellency  of  Christ,  and  has  knowledge 
of  the  conflicts  created  by  indwelling  sin  in  his  own  heart:  for, 

1.  Becording  in  the  memory  and  relating  articles  of  religious 
experience,  is  a  talent  which  some  Christians  of  large  experience 
do  not  possess:  while  this  talent  of  talking  about  religious  exercises 
is  in  the  possession  of  several,  who  show  by  their  tempers  and 
lives,  that  they  have  never  been  converted.  The  true  convert  is 
often  a  silent  man  in  relation  to  his  own  experience,  from  an  in- 
sight into  his  infirmities  and  defects,  which  throws  a  doubt  over 
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his  best  religious  enjoyments;  while  the  hypocrite  converts  every 
change  of  feeling  and  every  elevation  of  his  animal  spirits  in  wor- 
ship, into  manifestations  of  the  Divine  presence  and  love. 

2.  But,  "  by  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them."  Let  the  pastor 
look  at  the  prevailing  dispositions  and  habits  of  a  man  in  religion, 
and  attach  more  importance  to  these  than  to  fvords  of  experience. 
If  there  be  no  records  of  agonizing  convictions,  these  may  not 
have  been  necessary,  from  various  circumstances,  in  the  minds  of 
some  whom  God  is  pleased  to  draw  with  "cords  of  love."  The 
celebrated  John  Livingston  had  no  such  convictions,  which  once 
led  him  to  entertain  doubts  respecting  his  own  conversion,  and  to 
ask  that  he  might  feel  them.  His  request  was  granted  to  his  own 
sorrow.  The  eminent  preadher  Daniel  ,Burgess  said,  "  It  is  no 
matter  whether  the  plough  run  deep  or  imdeep,  if  the  com  do  but 
grow  well." 

8.  But,  again,  admitting,  in  the  case  of  the  person  proposed, 
that  the  pastor  is  somewhat  at  a  loss,  yet  let  him,  on  what  appears 
to  be  a  sincere  profession  of  faith  as  far  as  it  goes,  admit  to  full 
communion,  and  leave  the  whole  case  to  God,  who  has  commanded 
us  "  not  to  despise  the  day  of  small  things."  In  one  word,  let  the 
examination  conclude  with  a  short  prayer  and  exhortation,  and 
the  consistory  be  dismissed. 

Here  let  me  observe,  that  the  practice  in  some  churches  of 
pastors  receiving  privately  the  confession  of  individuals,  and  merely 
reporting  to  the  session,  is  irregular,  and  not  to  be  commended. 
The  church  has  elders  imder  ordination  oaths,  to  watch  expressly 
over  this  important  matter,  namely,  the  reception  of  members 
into  full  communion ;  and  those  elders  ought  to  hear,  inquire,  and 
judge  for  themselves;  especially  as  every  pastor  is  not'  a  faithful 
watchman  at  Ids  post. 

But  it  may  be  said,  that  this  rich  gentleman  or  that  great  lady 
in  the  congregation  is  not  willing  to  come  before  the  whole  con- 
sistory to  be  examined,  but  prefers  a  private  conference  with  the 
minister.  We  reply,  that  confession  is  to  be  suspected  at  its  origin, 
in  which  pride  appears  io  be  stronger  than  love.  Certain  it  is,  the 
reception  of  members,  the  more  it  is  clothed  with  solemnity  and 
care,  the  more  it  will  exalt  the  character  of  the  Church  of  Christ. 

Fourth,  But  other  important  duties  are  connected  with  the 
administration  of  the  Holy  Supper.     The  pastor,  before  com- 
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munion,  must  inquire  of  his  elders  whether  the  members  in  full 
communion  have  maintained  their  holy  standing,  or  whether  any 
one  has  so  acted  as  to  call  for  suspension  from  the  table,  and  to 
act  accordingly. 

But  we  must  come  nearer  to  the  actual  observance  of  the 
ordinance  itself.  With  a  view  to  prepare  for  communion  in  this 
ordinance,  and  to  guard  its  purity,  it  is  thought  expedient, 

1.  That  during  the  communion  week,  what  is  called  a  preparatory 
discourse  should  be  delivered.  This  discourse  must  have  a  rela- 
tion, first,  either  to  the  sacrament;  or,  second,  to  the  duty  and 
advantages  of  observing  it  in  a  holy  manner;  or,  third,  to  the 
qualifications  of  acceptable  conmiunicants.  Hence  texts  may  be 
selected,  suited  to  one  or  other  of  these  subjects ;  though  it  is  true 
that  the  qualifications  of  acceptable  communicants  is  more  appro- 
priate to  self-examination.  But  the  field  here  is  large,  and  dis- 
courses which  are  preparatory  tnay  be  spoken  occasionally,  upon 
the  promises  of  God  to  his  dear  people ;  the  duty  of  making  an 
open  profession  of  our  faith,  and  of  giving  a  practical  testimony 
to  the  cross  of  Christ,  as  the  medium  of  reconciliation,  sanctifica- 
tion,  strength,  and  comfort.  But  let  the  pastor  act  fidthfully,  and 
forbid  those  to  approach  the  Lord^s  table  who  do  not  love  the 
Saviour  in  sincerity,  and  desire  to  be  foxmd  in  him,  etc. 

The  preparatory  discourse  is  not  to  be  addressed  to  the  wicked, 
but  to  the  professedly  pious.  Some  preachers  forget  this.  The 
Preparatory  ought  to  be  one  of  thought;  and  in  preparing  it,  the 
pastor  should  remember  two  things :  first,  that  the  perfection  of 
grace  is  not,  in  this  state  of  existence,  the  evidence  of  Christian 
character :  the  law  of  duty  is  perfect ;  the  Christian  character  is 
imperfect.  Some  preachers  seem  to  forget  that  there  is  a  great 
diflference  between  stating  duty  and  describing  character :  hence, 
in  doing  the  latter,  they  require  that  every  grace  of  the  heart 
shall  appear  in  its  perfection,  and  thereby  afflict  the  souk  of 
God's  people;  therefore,  second,  let  the  pastor  keep  in  view,  that 
there  are  degrees  in  grace ;  and  that  it  is  incumbent  on  him,  at  all 
times,  to  expose  the  self-deceiver  and  to  "feed  the  lambs." 

Fifth.  Another  duty  which  the  pastor  is  called  to  discharge  is, 
the  delivering  of  an  Action  Sermon.  This  sermon  should  be  short, 
practical,  tender.  There  are  other  occasions  on  which  the  pastor 
may  labor  to  alarm  the  fears  of  the  wicked,  to  reprove  the  back- 
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sliding  and  lukewarm  professor,  and  set  his  face  like  a  flint  against 
prevailing  errors  and  vices.  But  on  this  solemn  occasion,  he  is  to 
speak  more  particularly  to  the  hopes  and  fears  of  God's  dear 
people,  and  to  lead,  in  the  exercise  of  stronger  faith  and  love,  into 
green  pastures,  and  to  help  to  bear  afflictions  with  patience,  and 
to  rest  in  God  their  Saviour. 

SixOi.  The  appropriate  subjects  of  discourse  immediately  before 
actual  communion,  arfe,  first,  the  Saviour  in  his  sufferings,  extent 
of  his  love,  and  excellency  of  his  knowledge ;  and,  second,  the 
benefits  of  the  covenant ;  among  which  is,  third,  the  happiness  of 
the  heavenly  state. 

1.  The  pastor,  after  sermon,  must  read  the  form,  as  it  serves  to 
explain  the  ordinance  and  to  fence  the  table. 

2.  He  must,  by  prayer,  consecrate  the  bread  and  wine  to  the 
sacramental  service. 

8.  He  must,  as  a  minister  of  the  Word,  break  the  bread  with 
his  own' hands,  and  disjbribute  both  it  and  the  cup. 

4.  During  the  participation,  the  Scriptures  may  be  read,  hymns 
sung,  and  short  addresses  may  be  made.  The  addresses  should 
not  be  theological  nor  rhetorical,  but  plain  and  affectionate,  stir- 
ring  up  faith  and  love. 

Seventh.  In  the  primitive  Church,  it  was  an  invariable  custom 
for  believers  to  celebrate  the  Supper  hy  ihemselves,  others  being 
removed.  This  was,  a  few  years  back,  the  practice  of  all  the  Pro- 
testant Churches ;  but  a  new  custom  has  been  adopted.  Whether 
it  be  an  improvement,  is  questionable. 

Eighth.  Let  the  pastor  exhort,  that  the  whole  conmiunion  Sab- 
bath he  most  religiously  savctified. 


f 


LECTURE     XXXI. 


PASTORAL  DUTIES — THE  SUBJECT  RESUMED. 
CATECHETICAL  INSTRUCTION. 

We  come  now  to  speak  of  another  great  pastoral  duty,  that  of 

CATECfflZINa  THE  CHILDREN  AND  YOUTH  OF  THE  CONGREGATION 
COMMITTED  TO  A  PASTOR^S  INSTRUCTION  AND  OVERSIGHT. 

L  The  character  of  this  duty. 

The  general  character  of  this  duty  is  that  of  "preaching  the 
Word,"  or  teaching  the  doctrines  and  precepts  contained  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  The  apostle  Paul  delivers  this  exhortation  to 
his  beloved  son  in  the  gospel,  the  celebrated  evangelist,  Timothy. 
2  Tim.  i.  13 :  "  Hold  fast  the  form  of  sound  words  which  thou 
hast  heard  of  me,  in  faith  and  love  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus." 

1.  By  the  "sound  words,"  the  ^^vyuuvovrov  Xoya,^^  the  apostle 
doubtless  understands  those  doctrines  of  Christianity,  or  that  sys- 
tem of  divine  truth  which  he,  together  with  other  servants  of 
Christ,  were  employed  in  teaching,  and  which  is  "according  to 
godliness."  He  calls  it  elsewhere  (Titus  i.  9)  "  sound  doctrine,*' 
"  the  gospel,"  and  the  "  faithful  Word." 

The  apostle  here  uses  a  phraseology  familiar  to  the  Greeks, 
when  they  wished  to  express  the  good  constitution  of  a  thing  in 
itself,  and  the  good  effects  it  was  calculated  to  produce. 

That  thing,  so  constituted,  they  denominated  "sound."  Thus 
we  find  that  Herodotus,  Lucian,  Elian,  and  other  Greek  writers, 
call  kingdoms,  governments  and  laws,  sound;  and  philosophers 
applied  the  same  term  in  describing  a  doctrine  or  a  system  of 
doctrines  of  their  schools. 

The  "sound  words"  of  the  Christian  faith  are,  then,  those  doc- 
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trines  of  the  Bible  which  originate  in  divine  inspiration ;  which 
are  not  only  true,  but  of  high  importance  to  men,  as  intelligent 
beings  and  sinful  creatures ;  and  which  are  calculated  to  produce 
the  most  blessed  effects  upon  their  minds,  being  used  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  enlighten,  and  to  restore  the  diseased  heart  to  a  state 
of  moral  health,  beauty  and  strength,  and  therefore  called  'Hhe 
power  of  God  unto  salvation :"  "  for  all  Scripture  is  given  by  the 
inspiration  of  God,  and  is  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for 
instruction  and  correction  in  righteousness,  that  the  man  of  God 
may  be  perfect,  thoroughly  furnished  unto  every  good  work." 
(2  Tim.  iii  15, 16.) 

2.  To  these  "  sound  words,"  which  Timothy  as  a  disciple  had 
heard  from  his  distinguished  teacher,  is  ascribed  "a  form," 
imoTvnciXJi^. 

The  word  "form,"  according  to  the  acknowledged  meaning  of 
the  Greek  term  in  this  connection,  signifies  "a  sketch,"  "a  concise 
representation,"  "an  epitome"  of  those  doctrines  of  Christianity 
which  the  apostle  denominates  "  sound  words." 

Now,  teachers  of  all  the  useful  arts  and  sciences  in  all  ages, 
have  prepared  such  sketches,  and  used  them  for  the  better  instruc- 
tion and  the  quick  improvement  of  their  scholars.  We  have 
them  still  in  use  in  all  the  schools  of  learning. 

8.  Whether  the  apostle  Paul  had  communicated  to  Timothy 
such  a  brief  outline  of  the  Christian  system  in  ivritingy  other  than 
his  inspired  epistles,  (which,  that  he  did,  is  the  opinion  of  some 
learned  expositors,)  we  shall  not  undertake  to  determine.  We  are 
sure  that  he  often  did  so  verbally^  when  he  instructed  Timothy ; 
and  this  mode  of  instruction,  let  me  observe,  is  that  which  is  ex- 
pressed directly  by  the  Greek  verb  "  «a'ny;^ea>"  and  "  /ica'ny;^*^^,"  I 
catechize ;  which  are  not  often  used  by  profane  writers,  and  signify, 
to  communicate  instruction  or  information  by  sounds  through  the 
ear,  or  by  word  of  mouth,  as  we  say.  "  TiepL  Qv  /caTfjxrfir^g  Aoxywv," 
says  the  evangelist  Luke,  Luke  i.  4 :  ''  that  thou  mightest  know 
the  certainty  of  those  things  wherein  thou  hast  been  instructed 
by  word  of  mouth  or  by  catechizing." 

4.  We  also  know,  that  it  was  the  practice  of  the  early  ministers 
o.f  the  Word,  after  the  apostles,  to  prepare  and  ftimish  such  writ- 
ten forms  or  sketches  of  doctrine,  for  the  instruction  of  their 
young  Christian  disciples.    Of  this  fact,  we  have  abundant  testi- 
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monies :  these  have  been  collected  by  Hottinger,  L'En&nt,  Bnd- 
daeus,  and  Professor  Van  Alphen,  etc. 

These  sketches,  or  forms,  received  the  names  of  creeds,  apolo- 
gies, and  Catechisms. 

It  is  with  the  last  of  these  forms  of  Christian  doctrine,  and  with 
the  pastoral  duty  connected  with  them,  that  your  attention  in  this 
lecture  is  to  be  occupied. 

11.  Let  me  first  speak  of  Catechisms  in  general,  and  give  the 
history  of  that  Catechism  which  is  one  of  the  sjrmbolical  books  of 
the  Reformed  Protestant  Church  in  Europe  and  in  America. 

1.  Such  written  compilations  of  divine  truth  among  Christians 
have,  by  way  of  distinction,  been  called  ^^  Catechisms  f^  for  they 
are  drawn  up  by  questions  and  answers,  and  therefore  resemble 
the  mode  of  instruction  pursued  when  one  teaches  another  by 
word  of  mouth. 

2.  We  know  not  that  by  divine  direction  any  Catechism  of  this 
kind  was  composed  in  the  primitive  Church  for  the  instruction  of 
the  young  and  ignorant,  and  therefore  no  existing  Catechism  has 
divine  authority  over  our  faith,  or  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  part  of 
the  written  Word  of  God,  or  the  directory  of  our  faith  and  prac- 
tice. 

Yet  we  do  know  that  the  Spirit  of  inspiration  distinguished 
between  "  the  first  principles  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ" — ^those 
truths  which  were  first  taught  by  the  ambassadors  of  the  Saviour 
to  the  ignorant,  and  which  are  naturally  comprehended  in  a  short 
Catechism — and  other  truths  resting  upon  those  "  first  principles," 
and  indicating  an  advancement  in  the  science  of  the  Christian 
religion.  The  apostle  Paul  says,  (Heb.  vi. :)  "  Therefore,  leaving 
the  first  principles  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ,"  as  matters  now  suf- 
ficiently explained  and  known,  "let  us  go  on  unto  perfection," 
These  words  not  only  show  that  in  the  Christian  religion,  as  in 
every  other  science,  there  are  elementary  principles,  but  also  indi- 
cate the  ordinary  course  of  instruction  pursued  by  the  apostles. 

All  Church  history  testifies  that  the  primitive  Christians  did 
attend  to  the  injunction,  "Bring  up  your  children  in  the  nurture 
and  admonition  of  the  Lord,"  and  that  ministers  of  the  Word  did 
take  great  pains  in  instructing  adult  inquirers  in  the  knowledge 
of  divine  truth. 

Now,  whether  we  instruct  young  persons  or  the  ignorant  adult, 
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orally  or  by  a  written  form,  it  must  be  done  catecheticaUy.  And  if 
a  parent  in  his  house,  or  a  pastor  in  his  congregation,  has  not  a 
written  or  printed  Catechism,  he  will  soon  accommodate  himself 
with  one  of  his  own  composition ;  and  if  it  be  approved,  it  will 
be  copied  and  transmitted  among  descendants,  and  friends,  and 
neighbors.  All  the  eflfbrts  of  ingenious  reasoners  cannot  prevent 
the  use  of  written  Catechisms,  for  these  are  the  means  of  instruc- 
tion recommended  by  reason  and  experience. 

8.  Early  therefore  were  Catechisms  composed  and  used  in  the 
Christian  Church.  Such  compositions  would  naturally  result  from 
the  duty  of  instructing  children  in  religion  by  their  parents,  and 
from  the  religious  schools  established  among  Christians.  Accord- 
ingly, we  find  such  forms  and  catechetical  summaries  of  Christian 
doctrine  to  have  been  drawn  up  by  Mark,  Hermes,  Dionysius,  etc. 

Letting  alone,  however,  historical  accounts  of  this  kind  which 
refer  to  centuries  remote,  let  me  direct  your  attention  to  that  Cat- 
echism which  is  one  of  the  symbolical  books  of  our  Church.  I 
mean  the  Heidelberg  Catechism. 

III.  History  of  Catechisms,  and, 

1.  Of  the  Heidelierg  Catechism, 

The  history  of  this  Catechism  is  an  interesting  one.  Let  me 
here  request  you  to  note  that  this  Catechism  is  not  the  work  of 
divines  in  the  Netherlands ;  nor  does  it  owe  its  origin  to  the  Synod 
of  Dort.  It  existed  before  that  Synod  met.  It  was  composed  at 
the  period  of  the  Eeformation,  and  from  its  character  and  relations 
soon  became  the  Catechism  of  the  great  Reformed  Church  in  Ger- 
many, Switzerland,  France,  the  Netherlands,  Bohemia,  Hungary, 
Prussia,  Poland,  and  other  countries.  No  Catechism,  therefore, 
in  the  Protestant  Church  has  had  an  equal  circulation  among  the 
nations  professing  the  Christian  faith ;  nor  has  any  that  we  know 
of  been  attended  with  equal  utility.  Hence,  from  the  German 
language,  in  which  it  was  originally  composed  and  published,  it  was 
soon  translated  into  all  the  modern  European  languages.  A  Latin 
version  was  made  of  it  at  an  early  day  after  its  first  pubhcation ; 
and  afterwards  it  was  translated  into  the  Greek,  the  Hebrew,  the 
Ethiopic,  and  several  Asiatic  languages. 

The  Heidelberg  Catechism  is  a  choice  summary  of  the  great 
doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion.  Parens  speaks  correctly,  when 
he  s^ys:  "Quamdiu  haec  Catechesis  (quae  est  vere  vnorimojaLg) 
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fideliter  tenebitur  tamdiu  extabit  in  Ecclesia,  verse  Theologue 
lucTilentum  KelfitiXiov^  et  non  sunt  de  fiituri  qui,"  etc.  That  is,  in 
English,  "  So  long  as  this  Catechism  (which  is  truly  a  form  of 
sound  words)  shall  be  faithfollj  kept,  so  long  shall  there  be,  in 
the  Church  of  God,  an  excellent  pledge  of  sound  theology ;  nor 
shall  there  be  wanting  men  who  will  rightly  defend  the  foundation 
of  sound  doctrine  against  the  sophisms  of  heretics,  and  transmit 
them  down  to  others." 

The  occasion  on  which  this  Catechism  was  composed  was  this: 
The  Lutherans  had  drawn  up  the  "Augsburg  Confession  of 
Faith,"  in  which  the  Eeformed  believed  there  were  several  errors ; 
such  as  the  doctrine  of  the  "  ubiquity  of  Christ's  human  nature," 
and  his  bodily  presence  (unintelligibly  expressed)  in  the  Eucha- 
rist. Hence  those  divines  and  other  Christians  who  thought 
correctly  on  these  subjects,  could  not  subscribe  to  the  Augsburg 
Confession.  But  the  Lutherans  insisted  upon  the  reception  of  this 
•Confession,  as  a  preliminary  to  communion  with  them.  The  Be- 
formed  in  Germany  refused ;  disputes  arose ;  Brentius  and  other 
learned  men  exposed,  in  their  writings,  the  errora  contained  in  the 
Augsburg  Confession.  This  defense  of  divine  truth  exasperated 
the  Lutherans,  who,  notwithstanding  the  judicious  advices  of 
Melancthon,  were  determined  to  disown  the  Beformed  churches, 
numerous,  respectable,  and  kindly  disposed  as  they  were  towards 
their  Lutheran  brethren,  and  break  communion  with  them,  which 
was  done. 

Things  were  in  this  unhappy  state  among  the  friends  of  the 
Beformation,  when  Frederic  III.,  sumamed  the  "Pious,"  the  Elec- 
tor Palatine,  who  had  before  renounced  Lutheranism  and  embraced 
the  Calvinistic  doctrines,  A.  D.  1560,  and  who  had,  for  the  pro- 
motion of  true  religion  and  science,  established  at  Heidelberg,  in 
the  Paltz,  a  college  bearing  the  name  of  "Collegium  Sapientiae," 
ordered  the  divines  of  that  respectable  institution  to  draw  up  a 
Catechism,  which  should  exhibit  the  fidth  of  the  Beformed  Church, 
in  affirmation  of  her  belief  in  the  articles  of  the  Apostles'  Creed, 
and  of  those  points  of  doctrine  in  which  she  differed  from  the 
Bomanists,  from  the  Lutherans,  and  from  the  Anabaptists,  and 
which  should  serve  as  a  form  of  sound  doctrine  to  be  used  in  her 
communion. 

This  college  in  the  city  of  Heidelberg  (which  was  considered  to 
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be  the  second  mother-city  of  the  Eeformed  Church,  Greneva  being 
the  first)  was  erected  for  the  special  purpose  of  preparing  young 
men  for  the  sacred  ministry,  and  had  for  its  Principal  or  Chancellor 
at  that  time.  Dr.  Zechariah  XJrsinus,  to  whom  Caspar  Olevianus  and 
other  professors  were  assistants.  Now  those  two  distinguished 
divines,  viz:  Ursinus  and  Olevianus,  composed  the  Catechism, 
which,  from  the  city  where  it  had  its  origin,  where  it  was  pub- 
lished first  and  explained  in  regular  discourses,  was  called  ^Hhe 
Heidelberg  Catechism."  After  the  work  was  finished,  it  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  critical  examination  of  the  principal  divines  in  the 
Palatinate,  and  then  published,  A.  D.  1568.  Such  was  the  work, 
and  such  its  utility,  that  Mosheim,  though  a  warm  Lutheran  and 
bitter  Arminian,  is  constrained  to  say,  "that  this  Catechism  was  a 
form  of  instruction  almost  universally  adopted  by  the  Calvinists." 
This  is  true.  It  was  the  Catechism  of  the  Reformed  Protestant 
Church:  not  considered  to  belong  to  this  or  that  sectional  Church; 
but  regarded  as  the  common  property  of  the  Reformed  Churches. 

Immediately  after  the  publication  of  the  Heidelberg  Catechism, 
Ursinus  undertook  to  deliver  lectures  upon  its  parts  in  their  natural 
order.  These  lectures  were  printed  in  the  Latin  language,  A.  D. 
1584,  and  contributed,  as  a  small  system  of  divinity,  to  spread 
the  knowledge  of  the  truth  through  Europe.  The  celebrated  Pa- 
rens, the  scholar  of  Ursinus,  afterwards,  by  additions,  improved 
those  lectures ;  and  still  later,  the  distinguished  theologians,  Fes- 
tus  Hommius  and  Spiljardus,  annexed  their  improvements.  The 
whole  was  divided  into  Lord's  Days,  as  it  was  intended  that  min- 
isters should  expound  it  in  the  public  worshipping  assemblies 
each  Lord's  day,  and  show  to  the  people  that  the  doctrines  taught 
therein  were  those  of  the  Word  of  God. 

Such  is  the  Catechism  of  our  Church.  As  you  may  be  called 
'  to  preach  the  Scripture  doctrines  which  are  contained  in  it,  I  have 
given  you  this  brief  history  of  that  useful  work.  And  let  me 
add,  that  it  differs  from  most  other  Catechisms  in  use  in  this  im- 
portant respect:  it  is,  in  its  answers,  the  profession  of  an  adult 
Christian's  faith ;  for  the  questions  are  proposed  to  one  who  has 
learned  divine  truth  from  the  Bible,  and  who  has  believed  with 
the  heart ;  and  therefore  it  commences  with  facts  relating  to  the 
believer's  union  to  Christ  his  Saviour.  Then  it  exhibits  the  lost 
condition  of  men,  their  depravity  and  guilt,  which  required  a  Sa- 
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viour  to  redeem,  and  a  divine  power  to  renew  the  heart  of  the 
sinner,  and  work  in  him  living  fidth.  After  it  has  arrived  at  this 
point,  the  Catechism,  in  opposition  to  the  daily  calumnies  of  the 
Papists  in  the  times  of  the  Reformation,  (who  were  wont  to  say- 
that  the  Beformers  denied  the  Christian  &ith,  because  they  rejected 
the  supremacy  of  the  Pope,  and  the  corruptions  of  the  Church  of 
Bome,)  proceeds  to  adopt  the  common  symbol  of  the  Christian 
Church  in  all  the  ages  past,  /viz :  "  the  Apostles'  Creed,"  and  to 
show  that  the  Christian  did  believe  all  the  articles  of  this  creed, 
and  was  therefore  one  in  doctrine  with  the  primitive  and  ancient 
Church  of  Christ.  This  is  wisely  done,  and  had  in  the  Beforma- 
tion  a  very  important  and  blessed  effect. 

But  while  the  Beformed  Church  thus  agreed  in  faith  with  the 
ancient  Church,  she  could  not  symbolize  with  Bome.  Hence  the 
Catechism  proceeds  to  exhibit  the  idolatry  of  the  Bomish  Mass, 
while  it  opposes  the  errors  of  the  Lutherans  in  relation  to  the 
Lord's  Supper.  But  the  Antinomians  had  arisen  in  the  Protestant 
Church,  against  whose  doctrines  the  Catechism  protests  by  exhib- 
iting the  moral  law  of  God,  wo<  as  a  condition,  but  as  a  rah  of  Ufe, 
s^greeably  to  which  the  Christian  will  walk,  in  expressing  his  love 
to  God,  his  Creator  and  Bedeemer,  and  his  gratitude  for  his  deliv- 
erance from  sin  and  the  curse. 

Let  me  observe,  that,  in  addition  to  the  Heidelberg  Catechism, 
there  is  another  shorter  Catechism,  usually  bound  up  in  our  books. 
This  is  an  abridgmmt  of  the  former,  and  is  designed  to  show  those 
great  leading  truths  of  the  gospel,  of  which  it  is  required  that 
every  one  who  is  admitted  into  the  full  communion  of  the  Church 
shall  have  knowledge. 

2,  Of  the  Westminster  Catechism. 

I  shall  now  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  Westminster  Catechism. 
This  excellent  Catechism  stands  connected  with  the  acts  and  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Assembly  of  Divines  who  met  in  the  city  of  West- 
minster, in  England,  A.  D.  1643.  This  Assembly,  you  will  observe, 
did  not  consider  themselves  (for  in  truth  they  were  not)  a  Synody 
or  ecclesiastical  court  regularly  called,  and  delegated:  for  they 
were  not  the  representatives  of  the  clergy  and  the  churches,  but 
rather  a  committee  or  council  of  Parliament. 

The  English  Parliament,  who  were  entering  into  serious  conflict 
with  King  Charles  L  respecting  their  own  powers  and  the  rights 
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of  the  Crown,  convened  this  Assembly  by  their  authority.  The 
delegates  composing  this  Assembly  were  not  chosen  "by  the  votes 
of  ministers  and  elders  in  the  Presbyterian  mode  of  government," 
but  "Parliament  chose  all  the  members  themselves,  merely  with  a 
view  to  have  their  opinion  and  advice  for  settling  the  government, 
liturgy,  and  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England.  And  they  were 
confined  in  their  debates  to  such  things  as  the  Parliament  pro- 
posed."   (See  Nonconformist  Memorial,  Vol.  1.) 

In  these  respects,  there  was  an  obvious  difference  between  the 
Synod  of  Dort  and  the  Assembly  of  Divines  at  Westminster.  For, 
though  the  States-General  in  Holland  called  a  National  Synod, 
yet  the  delegates  composing  that  Synod  were  chosen  in  the  order 
of  the  Presbyterian  government,  and  were  the  representatives  of 
the  churches.    But  let  me  proceed  with  the  history. 

After  Jhe  Assembly  had  continued  long  in  session,  and  "settled 
pretty  well  the  discipline  of  the  Church,"  it  was  moved,  A.  D.  1646, 
to  finish  the  Confession  of  Faith :  "And  while  the  confession  was 
carrying  through  the  Assembly,  committees  were  appointed  to  reduce 
that  Confession  into  the  form  of  Catechisms.  They  reported  two 
Catechisms :  one  larger,  for  the  service  of  a  public  exposition  of 
divine  truths  in  the  pulpit,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  conti- 
nental churches;  the  other  smaller,  for  the  instruction  of  children. 
In  both,  the  articles  relating  to  church  discipline  (an  unhappy  cir- 
cumstance) are  entirely  omitted. 

The  Larger  Catechism  is  a  comprehensive  system  of  divinity,  and 
the  Smaller  a  very  accurate  summary.  The  answers  being  theolo- 
gical theses,  or  definitions,  have  by  some  been  thought,  in  certain 
particulars,  too  abstruse  for  the  capacity  of  young  children.  These 
Catechisms,  however,  have  been  very  useful  in  the  churches  using 
the  English  language ;  and  they  will  continue  to  be  highly  prized, 
so  long  as  the  doctrines  taught  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures  are  re- 
ceived. 

Let  me  add,  that  the  Westminster  Catechism  is  somewhat  differ- 
ently arranged  from  the  Heidelberg.  It  begins  with  the  great  doc- 
trines of  Natural  Beligion,  and  passes  on  to  Bevealed,  according 
to  the  method  usually  pursued  in  the  systems  of  didactic  theology. 
Hence  both  those  excellent  forms  may  be  used  in  the  same  reli- 
gious society,  without  disturbing  each  other,  and  with  manifest 
profit  to  both  preachers  and  people. 

84      ^ 
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But  it  has  been  said,  that  if  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  be  Oalvin- 
istic  in  its  doctrine,  how  are  we  to  understand  the  words  in  the 
Fifteenth  Lord's  Day,  viz :  "  that  Chrjst,  in  hif^  suffenngB,  sustained 
the  wrath  of  God  against  the  sins  of  aU  mankind f"    We  answer: 

1,  That  the  doctrine  of  the  Catechism,  like  that  of  the  Sjnod 
of  Dort,  is  moderate  Calvinism.    But, 

2.  Every  person  who  attends  to  the  phraseology  of  the  sentence 
here  adduced,  will  instantly  perceive  that  it  was  not  designed  to 
express  the  doctrine  of  universal  or  unlimited  atonement:  for  it  is 
not  said  that  the  Saviour  sustained  the  wrath  of  God  for  the  sins 
of  all  mankind,  but  ^''ogainsV^  the  sins  of  all  mankind*  ^'Against" 
is  the  proper  translation  of  the  Dutch  ''^en,"  and  of  the  Latin 
^^adversvs"  which  was  originally  used  with  design,  and  not  "jjro." 
"Why  is  this  remarkable  departure  from  the  ordinary  terms  of  the 
Pelagians  made  by  the  compositors  of  the  Catechism  here,  if  they 
intended  to  express  the  very  doctrine  of  that  sect?  No  other 
reason  can  be  assigned,  than  that  they  did  not  intend  to  teach  that 
doctrine;  nor  in  this  place  to  mark  out,  at  dU^  the  extent  of  the 
atonement. 

8.  But  the  obvious  design  of  this  phraseology  was  to  express, 
first,  that  Christ  endured  the  wrath  of  God ;  excited,  not  by  the 
sins  of  the  apostate  angels,  but  by  the  sins  of  apostate  men.  The 
angels  were  passed  by.  He  suffered  for  the  sins  of  men.  Second, 
the  intensity  of  that  divine  wrath  which  the  Saviour  sustained.  It 
was  wrath  awakened,  not  by  the  transgressions  of  Israel  and  Judah 
alone,  as  the  Jews  once  thought,  but  by  the  sins  of  thousands  of 
every  nation  under  heaven,  a  vast  and  innumerable  multitude  of 
sinners  of  every  coimtry.  Third,  the  distinction  between  this 
displeasure  of  God,  and  that  which  is  excited  by  the  sins  of  his 
children,  or  those  who  are  reconciled  to  him.  God  punishes  in 
love  his  backsliding  children,  because  he  is  displeased  with  their 
sins;  but  the  sufferings  of  Christ  were  the  expression  of  his  wrath 
against  the  sins  of  mankind,  or  of  our  apostate  raoe. 

Accordingly  we  find  that,  agreeably  to  this  sense  of  those 
words,  the  ministers  who  composed  the  Heidelberg  Catechism, 
and  their  immediate  successors,  were  all  Calvinists,  who  believed 
in  and  taught  the  doctrine  of  limited  o^nemenL 

Let  this  suffice  in  relation  to  Catechisms,  which  ought  to  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Church  before  they  are  used  by  pastors  as  means 
of  public  instruction.    Let  me  direct  your  attention  now, 
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IV.  To  the  pastoral  duty  of  catechetical  instruction.  Parents  are 
bound  to  catechize  and  instruct  their  children  religiously,  in  their 
households  respectively.  But  in  addition  to  this,  pastors,  in  their 
churches,  are  also  bound  to  instruct  in  divine  truth  the  young 
under  their  pastoral  care,  catechetically. 

Very  important,  in  its  place,  is  this  pastoral  duty,  not  merely 
from  its  antiquity  in  the  Christian  Church ;  not  merely  from  the 
high  value  which  Christians  have  always  set  upon  it;  but,  espe- 
cially, 

1.  From  the  relation  which  baptized  children  sustain  to  the  visi- 
ble Church  and  her  God.  In  a  certain  sense,  they  are  the  children 
of  the  Church;  to  a  certain  degree,  they  are  h&r  memhers,  Undw 
the  ancient  economy,  Jehovah  claimed  the  children  of  the  Israel- 
ites as  being  his  property. 

Now,  ministers  of  the  Word  are  his  stewards,  and  by  virtue  of 
the  Abrahamic  covenant,  infants  bom  and  baptized  in  his  Church 
stand  in  the  same  relation  to  Qod  which  the  children  of  the  Jews 
did ;  and  therefore  are,  properly,  under  the  stewardship  and  pas- 
toral care  of  his  gospel  servants.  As  shepherds,  they  must  extend 
their  affectionate  labors  to  the  lambs  of  the  flock ;  as  laborers  in 
the  "garden  of  the  Lord,"  they  must  cultivate  the  youngest  plants. 
"Feed  my  sheep ;  feed  my  lambs." 

It  is  not  sufficient,  as  we  have  said^  that  parents  catechize  their 
children ;  nor  that  school-teachers  aid  in  communicating  to  their 
pupils  a  portion  of  religious  instruction.  These  are  important 
helps,  but  cannot  absolve  the  pastor  from  the  performance  of  that 
duty  which  his  office  imposes  in  relation  to  those  children  who 
are  members  of  the  Church.  There  is  a  trust  which  a  Christian 
minister  cannot  delegate  to  others ;  Jie  must  see  to  it,  that  children 
dedicated  to  God  be  iostructed  from  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  thus 
be  qualified  for  his  service;  and  he  must  direct  the  whole  system 
of  early  instruction  and  religious  training. 

2.  The  duty  of  pastoral  catechizing  is  obviously  importantj  from 
the  consideration,  that  in  no  well-regulated  society  are  children 
and  youth  neglected  in  their  early  education.  Are  children  in 
civil  society  permitted  to  grow  up  without  that  knowledge  which 
is  necessary  to  qualify  them  for  business,  and  for  the  promotion  of 
the  common  weal  ?  No ;  schools  are  every  where  provided :  and 
even  among  the  savages,  children  are  instructed,  to  the  extent  of 
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the  attainments  of  their  parents,  in  the  lessons  of  traditionary 
science,  and  of  the  arts. 

Now  the  Church  of  Christ  is  in  her  nature  a  society^  and  her 
existence  in  this  world  depends  upon  a  knowledge  of  divine  truth ; 
and  that  truth,  comprehending  those  doctrines  of  God  and  those 
required  aflfections  of  the  human  heart,  to  which  innate  depravity 
and  the  spirit  of  the  world  are  opposed,  must  be  early  inculcated,  in 
order  that  the  mind  may  "grow  up  in  the  nurture  and  admonition 
of  the  Lord,"  uninfluenced  by  those  errors  which  have  a  pernicious 
effect  upon  the  temper  and  conduct  of  the  young.  Leave  children 
uninstructed  by  parents  and  ministers  in  the  first  principles  of 
the  Christian  rehgion,  and  they  will  most  certainly  acquire  those 
notions  which  fortify  the  depraved  heart  in  impenitency,  and  give 
security  and  peace  to  the  wretched  sinner  in  his  downward  course. 
What  striking  evidences  of  this  fact  may  be  collected  in  those 
districts  of  country,  or  of  a  large  city,  where  the  Word  is  not 
preached,  and  where  parents  and  children  are  ignorant  of  divine 
truth,  and  like  miserable  sheep  in  a  desert  without  a  shepherd! 
Before  the  Methodists,  Calvinistic  and  Arminian,  arose  in  Eng- 
land, and  extended  their  ministerial  labors  to  the  collieries,  it  is 
said  that  the  colliers  and  their  children,  amounting  in  the  whole 
to  thousands,  were  but  little  removed  from  the  state  of  savages, 
and  as  wicked  as  they  were  ignorant.  Ignorance  of  divine  truth 
is  seen  in  our  cities  to  be  accompanied  with  the  neglect  of  the 
worship  of  God,  the  profenation  of  his  Sabbath,  and  the  practice 
of  every  vice. 

3.  The  duty  of  catechizing  becomes  therefore  very  important, 
when  we  duly  estimate  ike  advantages  which  the  young  derive 
from  it  These  have  been  so  great,  that  the  habits  of  a  whole 
people  have  been  formed  by  such  early  religious  instructions ;  and 
the  habits  were  such  as  to  distinguish  them  from  neighboring  peo- 
ple as  being  a  moral,  intelligent,  and  religious  nation.  JScoUandj 
under  the  ministry  of  her  old  Presbyterian  clergy,  who  diligently 
catechized  the  children  of  their  parishes,  while  they  faithfully 
preached  the  Word,  exhibited  such  a  picture.  What  a  diflferent 
character  did  her  population  deservedly  sustain  from  that  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Ireland  not  only,  but  of  England  also,  with  her  ecclesiastical 
dignitaries  and  beneficed  clergymen  1  What  a  striking  dissimilarity 
was  observed  between  the  Presbyterians  and  Papists  of  L-eland, 
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in  respect  of  intelligence  and  morals ;  and  between  the  Protestant 
and  Popish  cantons  of  Switzerland  I 

4.  But  catechizing  is  an  important  duty,  for  it  is  actually  preach' 
ing  the  Word,  and  preaching  it  in  a  mode  adapted  to  the  capacities 
of  those  to  be  instructed.  If,  therefore,  the  Divine  Word  is  fitted  to 
do  the  heart  good ;  if,  through  the  Divine  blessing,  it  can  awaken, 
convict,  convert,  and  sanctify ;  then  is  preaching  it,  in  the  way  of 
catechizing,  a  means  of  salvation,  and  a  means  of  Divine  appoint- 
ment, and  such  as  God  will  bless.  Hence  the  advantages  arising 
from  it  to  the  young  can  scarcely  be  duly  estimated.  For  children 
may  be  savingly  impressed  and  converted,  so  soon  as  they  can  be 
catechized.  God  has  displayed  his  power  in  converting  children 
of  five,  seven,  nine,  or  twelve  years  of  age,  of  which  remarkable 
instances  are  upon  record.  In  every  Christian  congregation,  almost, 
catechizing  has  been  blessed  to  the  souls  of  the'  young.  Many 
Christians  date  their  first  serious  impressions  in  that  instructive 
exercise;  and  sometimes  awakenings  have  commenced  in  the 
assembly  of  catechumens,  and  extended  through  a  congregation. 

Certain  however  it  is,  while  some  of  the  young  have  been 
restrained  by  what  they  heard  in  the  catechetical  exercise,  many 
have  acquired  thereby  that  knowledge  of  divine  truth  which 
served  to  render  them,  in  after  life,  more  intelligent  and  useful 
Christians. 

What  encouragement  has,  then,  the  Christian  pastor  to  engage 
in  this  good  work  ?  By  catechizing  the  young,  in  connection  with 
his  other  labors,  he  is  "  sowing  his  seed  beside  all  waters ;"  he  is 
taking,  as  it  were,  the  start  of  worldly  influence,  to  gain  over  the 
young  tq  the  cause  of  truth  and  religion ;  he  is  carrying  the  noble 
design  of  the  Abrahamic  covenant  into  execution ;  he  is  training 
up  the  young  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  here,  and  for  the  king- 
dom of  glory  hereafter. 

But  I  shall  not  enlarge  further  on  this  branch,  but  shall  proceed 
to  observe,  that  another  consideration  powerfully  recommends  the 
duty  of  catechizing. 

5.  It  is  a  duty  productive  of  benefits  to  the  pastor  himself.  All 
the  benefits  cannot  be  enumerated  here :  let  it  suffice  to  say, 

(1.)  That  by  weekly  discussions  of  important  doctrines  he  will 
better  retain  the  measure  of  theological  science,  and  will  become 
familiar  with  the  system  of  divine  truth.    When  ministers  are  left 
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to  the  choice  of  their  subjects  of  discourse  in  public  service,  it  so 
happens  that  several  branches  of  doctrine  and  of  duty  are  over- 
looked ;  but  catechetical  instructions  oblige  them  to  follow  an 
order,  which  exhibits  one  important  truth  after  another ;  serves  to 
bring  up  to  their  view  subjects  of  difficulty  which  require  more 
thought,  and  ready  and  practical  subjects,  to  which  they  had  not 
before  directed  their  particular  attention.  A  growth  in  intellectual 
power,  as  well  as  an  increase  of  knowledge,  naturally  results  from 
this  course. 

(2.)  The  pastor  will  also  acquire,  by  the  more  plain  and  familiar 
mode  of  instruction  called  catechizing,  a  talent  for  extemporizing. 
This  talent  is  of  great  utility  in  the  gospel  service.  K  every  thing 
which  the  pastor  is  to  say  in  publicly  preaching  the  Word  must 
first  be  written  by  Imn,  his  task  wiU  be  severe,  and  his  useM 
labors  in  many  respects  will  be  restricted.  Very  desirable  there- 
fore is  it  that  he  should  possess  the  capacity  of  speaking  in  an 
edifying  manner  without  written  helps,  and  be  qualified  to  express 
himself  fluently  on  a  portion  of  Scripture,  or  a  doctrine  merely, 
on  an  arrangement  formed  hastily  in  his  mind. 

Now,  catechizing  is  that  pastoral  service  which  is  well  adapted 
to  call  forth  and  to  improve  the  talent  of  extemporizing.  For  in  this 
service  excellency  of  composition  is  not  looked  for ;  strict  order 
in  the  arrangement  of  matter  is  not  required;  the  field  is  large; 
the  language  may  be  fiamiliar,  without  giving  offense;  incorrect 
expressions  may  be  recalled  and  amended ;  and  the  pastor,  if  at  a 
loss  at  one  point,  may  pass  quickly  to  another ;  he  may  intermix 
explication  and  application,  as  he  pleases,  provided  he  speaks  to 
edification.  And  let  me  add,  that  the  improvement  of  the  talent 
of  extemporizing  (a  talent  which  is  not  the  result  of  mere  intel- 
lectual attainments)  is  a  matter  of  moment,  when  the  pa&tor  is 
considered  to  be  a  ruler  in  the  house  of  God,  as  well  as  a  minister 
of  the  Word.  As  a  member  of  Classis  and  of  Synod,  he  will 
find  his  active  usefolness  in  the  Church  to  be  greatly  promoted 
by  his  ability  to  discuss  a  subject  well  without  committing  his 
thoughts  to  writing. 

(8.)  The  pastor,  by  catechizing,  acquires  a  particular  knoivledge 
of  the  state  of  his  flock,  secures  to  himself  the  respect  and  love 
of  the  rising  generation,  and  is  in  a  better  situation  to  observe  the 
impressions  made  by  divine  truth  upon  the  minds  of  the  young. 
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For  catechizing  may  be  denominated  an  extended  family  visitation. 
In  tHat  exercise  the  parents  and  children  of  a  neighborhood  meet 
their  pastor;  he  addresses  them  on  subjects  deeply  interesting  to 
both,  and  in  a  manner  that  can  be  rendered  interesting  to  both, 
and  can  show  that  he  labors  to  '^  have  Christ  formed  in  them." 
On  such  occasions,  how  many  things  may  be  said  to  little  chil- 
dren which  are  hardly  admissible  in  a  regular  public  discourse 
to  a  congregation  I  How  much  may  be  said  to  parents  in  relation 
to  their  baptismal  vows  in  behalf  of  their  ofi&pring  I  What  ardor 
may  be  anxiously  displayed  to  promote  the  salvation  of  the 
young!  What  concern  evinced  that  they  may  early  "be  made 
partakers  of  the  divine  nature,  and  escape  the  corruptions  that 
are  in  the  world  through  lust"  I 

The  pastor  has  only  to  engage  and  persevere  a  little  while  in 
this  duty,  and  he  will  perceive  the  many  benefits  arising  from  it. 
He  will  (cseteiis  paribus)  become  endeared  to  his  people;  they 
will  grow  up  in  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  and  "not  be  carried 
about  with  every  wind  of  doctrine."  Breaches  will  not  be  made  in 
the  society  by  itinerant  preachers  of  another  persuasion. 

(4.)  But  let  catechetical  instructions  be  withheld  or  neglected, 
and  the  Church  will  decline  first  in  purity  of  doctrine,  and  then 
invariably  in  purity  of  practice.  Eeligious  excitements,  which 
are  not  true  revivals,  may  for  a  little  while  conceal  the  evils  of  a 
departure  from  sound  doctrine,  but  ultimately  they  will  open  the 
door  for  the  admission  of  various  errors,  and  accelerate  the 
approach  of  the  Church  either  to  Arianism  or  to  Popery.  Those 
who  read  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church  with  attention,  know 
well  that  the  religious  excitements  produced  by  the  monks,  as 
preachers,  led  to  the  structure  of  mystical  Babylon ;  for  extremes 
will  invariably  meet.    I  shall  conclude, 

V.  With  a  few  directions  in  relation  to  the  pastoral  duty  of 
catechizing. 

1.  Before  a  young  pastor  begins  to  catechize,  it  may  be  useful 
^at  one  or  Ttwre  sermons  be  prea^Jied,  exhibiting  the  importance  of 
that  duty ;  showing  the  relation  which  children  baptized  sustain 
to  the  visible  Church  and  her  God ;  the  care  which  the  Church  is 
bound  to  exercise  over  her  children,  and  her  anxiety  to  have  them 
instructed  in  the  knowledge  and  fear  of  God ;  and  manifesting 
that  this  solicitude  is  particularly  alive  in  the  breast  of  the  pastor. 
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A  faithful  pastor  in  his  ministry  will  never  overlook  the  young 
under  his  special  charge.  He  will,  from  year  to  year,  deliver  ser- 
mons addressed  particularly  to  them,  and  composed  with  a  view 
to  their  instruction  and  benefit. 

2.  If  the  pastoral  charge  be  a  congregation  situated  in  the  coun- 
try, let  it  be  distrihuted,  for  the  convenience  of  parents  and  their 
children,  into  districts,  as  such  districts  will  always  secure  a  larger 
number  of  catechumens  than  if  the  society  be  formed  to  convene 
in  some  central  place ;  let  the  elders,  as  in  duty  bound,  furnish 
the  pastor  with  a  register  containing  the  names  of  the  children  in 
such  a  district ;  and  when  assembled  in  the  catechetical  exercise, 
let  the  names  of  the  catechumens  be  regularly  called  as  questions 
are  proposed;  and  let  efforts  be  made  by  the  church,  that  the 
children  of  the  poorest  be  enabled  to  attend. 

3.  Insist  upon  the  parents^  aMmdance  upon  the  catechetical  lec- 
tures, with  their  children.  Their  vows  bind  them  to  do  this* 
Pastors  are  coadjutors  with  them,  in  their  attempts  to  "bring  up 
their  children  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord."  Cate- 
chetical lectures  comprehend  the  public  worship  of  God  and  the 
preaching  of  his  Word ;  in  addition  to  Sabbath  devotions,  they 
afford  an  opportunity,  during  the  week,  for  engaging  in  the  solemn 
and  profitable  exercises  of  religion. 

In  promoting  catechetical  societies,  and  in  rendering  them  sub- 
servient to  the  interests  of  religion,  much  will  depend  on  the 
circumstance  of  parents  assembling  with  their  children.  Let  then 
the  catechetical  lectures  be  so  conducted,  that  it  shall  never  be 
thought  that  children  alone  are  concerned  in  the  prayers  offered 
up  and  in  the  instructions  given.  Let  the  pastor  preserve  in  this 
exercise  aU  the  solemnities  of  the  public  worship  of  God ;  let  him 
preach  the  Word,  with  prayer  and  singing ;  let  him  throw  his  soul 
into  his  work,  and  use  every  effort  by  himself  and  by  his  church 
officers  to  render  catechizing  an  important  exercise  in  the  view 
of  the  young  and  the  old ;  let  him  not  be  satisfied  with  the  ability 
of  the  children  to  repeat  "  the  answers,"  but  preach  with  all  the 
talent  he  possesses :  let  him  be  regular  in  his  attendance,  create 
no  disappointments,  but,  by  his  industry  and  zeal,  make  it  one  of 
the  fixed  habits  of  the  people  of  his  care,  to  engage  with  him  in 
this  duty. 

Then  people  of  every  age  will  be  assured  that  they  will  hear 
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the  Word,  and  be  edified ;  then  neighborhoods  will  attend ;  then 
Christians  (as  I  have  known  them  to  be)  wUl  be  delighted  to  hear 
the  turn  for  catechizing  announced  for  their  neighborhood ;  and 
then,  as  we  may  hope,  sinners  will  be  awakened,  and  the  godly  be 
built  up  in  their  most  holy  faith. 

But  an  unfaithful  and  slothful  pastor  is  not  pleased  with  an 
institution  which  calls  him  "to  labor  frequently  in  Word  and 
doctrine."  He  neglects  regular  catechizing;  or  fritters  it  away 
into  an  insignificant  exercise  of  asking  small  children  a  few  ques- 
tions ;  or  finds  a  substitute  in  Sunday-schools,  in  which  others  are 
called  to  labor  in  his  stead.  He  himself  in  the  meantime  is  thus 
relieved  from  a  course  of  instruction  which,  next  to  Sabbath  wor- 
ship, has  the  most  direct  bearing  upon  the  prosperity  of  the 
church. 

4.  In  examining  the  catechumens,  a  tender  manner  should  be 
adopted  by  the  pastor,  for  the  encouragement  of  little  and  timid 
children ;  and  every  excitement  affectionately  administered  to  all 
the  youth  to  read  and  study  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  It  is  easy  for 
a  preacher  to  put  on  the  airs  of  a  master ;  but  it  is  hard  for  the 
pride  of  our  nature,  especially  when  supported  by  the  conscious- 
ness of  superior  intelligence,  to  be  the  servant  of  all. 

5.  Let  the  pastor  honor  his  own  Church,  by  using  her  Catechisms. 
Every  denomination,  whether  orthodox  or  heterodox,  will  have 
their  Articles  of  Faith,  and  their  Confessions,  and  Catechisms, 
These  will  naturally  arise  from  the  different  views  which  men  have 
of  what  they  believe  to  be  taught  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  Our 
Church  has  her  Catechisms :  let  these  be  used ;  and  if  there  be  any 
answer,  with  its  question,  which  can  be  amended,  let  the  ministry 
in  Presbytery  do  it,  after  mutual  consultation.  If  a  minister  be 
responsible  to  Presbytery  for  his  doctrine,  it  follows,  that  he  ought 
not  to  use  a  Catechism  which  has  not  been  examined  and  approved. 

6.  Sometimes  half  an  hour  wUl  elapse,  while  the  people  are 
collecting,  and  before  the  exercise  commences:  this  time  some 
pastors  employ  in  light  talk  with  those  around  them ;  but  it  is 
time  which  ought  to  be  profitably  expended  in  serious  conversation^ 
especially  with  aged  Christians,  that  others  present  may  hear  and 
be  instructed. 

After  the  close  of  the  whole  exercise,  the  pastor  should  tarry 
at  the  place,  that  he  may  speak  to  anxious  inquirers,  if  any  such 
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should  wish  to  converse  with  him.  Never  should  the  minister  of 
Christ,  in  charge  of  a  congregation,  give  room  for  others  to  think 
that  he  regards  his  proper  labor  as  a  task,  which  he  performs  in  the 
spirit  of  a  hireling ;  and  that  he  is  glad  when  the  work  is  done, 
that  he  may  hasten  home  and  engage  in  more  agreeable  employ- 
ments. The  words  of  Paul  should  be  inscribed  deeply  upon  the 
heart  and  conduct  of  the  pastor:  "Ourselves  your  servants  for 
Jesus'  sake." 

I  shall  conclud^e  with  observing,  that,  allowing  good  talents  and 
exemplary  conduct  to  a  Christian  pastor,  regular  and  judicious 
catechizings  will  be  instrumental  in  a  very  high  degree,  in  pro- 
moting the  growth  of  a  congregation  and  the  prosperity  of  a 
church.  After  some  years  spent  in  this  labor,  the  pastor  himself 
will  be  at  a  loss  to  determine  whether  such  catechizings  have  been 
less  beneficial  to  souls,  than  the  more  studied  and  accurate  preach- 
ing of  the  Word  in  the  great  congregation.  At  any  rate,  "  preach 
the  Word ;  be  instant  in  season  and  out  of  season,"  etc. 

Plans  have  been  adopted  to  make  a  denomination  larger,  by 
running  hastily  into  union  with  another  sister  denomination;  but 
scarcely  were  such  unions  effected,  but  they  were  perceived  to  be 
fraught  with  evils,  and  mourned  over :  as  the  old  Presbyterians 
now  mourn  over  the  close  connection  with  the  Congregationalists, 
who,  they  say,  aim  to  destroy  Presbyterianism ;  and  as  ministers 
of  the  late  Associate  Eeformed  Church  regret  the  union  of  their 
denomination  with  the  Presbyterians,  who,  they  say,  are  departing 
from  the  faith.  Be  this  as  it  may,  we  are  not  pleased  with  these 
contracts.  They  are  not  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the 
union  of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church,  but  often  destructive  of  her 
peace  and  purity.  The  union  of  Christians  consists  in  their  being 
connected,  as  members  of  one  body,  with  Christ  the  head,  and  not 
in  having  two  arms  or  two  legs  bound  together  by  ligaments. 

Yet  we  believe  that  our  Church  ought  to  adopt  th/i  Presbyterian 
Confession  as  her  own,  and  place  among  her  symbolical  books,  tece 
Westminster  Catechisms.  "  Such  acts  would  show  to  the  enemies 
of  Christianity  that  there  was  union  in  fadth  and  affection. 


LECTURE    XXXII. 


PASTORAL  DUTIES — THE  SUBJECT  CONTINUED. 
PASTORAL  VISITATIONS — ^PART  L 

Pastoral  visitations — uad&r  which  terms  we  comprehend  all 
the  religious  conversation  which  the  pastor  in  the  exercise  of  his 
office  ought  to  have  with  the  individuals,  as  such,  who  make  up  his 
particular  charge  or  congregation— form  another  branch  of  minis^ 
terial  duties ;  and  they  are  a  duty  which,  while  they  require  much 
grace  and  talent  to  perform  them  well,  operate  in  no  small  degree 
to  promote  the  interests  of  religion,  and  secure  the  end  which  the 
institution  of  the  gospel  ministry  has  in  view.  Mere  preaching 
the  Word  in  public,  is  but  "casting  the  net  out  of  the  ship." 
Pastoral  visitations,  which  include  the  more  private  dispensations 
of  the  Word  to  families  and  persons,  are  a  drawing  of  the  net  to 
the  shore,  to  ascertain  what  it  contains  fit  for  our  Master's  use. 

I.  Op  Pastoral  Visitations,  as  a  Duty. 

That  pastoral  visitations  is  a  duty,  will  hardly  be  denied.  Let 
me,  however,  exhibit  proofe  of  this  fact. 

1.  The  very  nature  of  the  gospel  ministry,  and  of  the  pastoral 
office,  implies  the  faithful  discharge  of  this  duty.  This  office  com- 
prehends  not  only  a  promulgation  of  the  will  of  God,  and  the  laws 
of  the  gospel  kingdom;  but  an  oversight  of  the  flock,  ^^nolimtvere]" 
feeding  the  flock,  ^^  eniaKonawTe^  ;^^  taking  the  oversight  thereof; 
expressing  such  a  movement  among,  such  an  inspection  of,  the 
sheep,  as  is  considered  to  characterize  good  shepherds  and  careful 
overseers. 

A  Christian  pastor  is  properly  said,  "fi:r*<yKotr«v:"  First,  by 
watching  over  his  charge;  second,  by  inspecting  it.     Inspection 
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is  a  pastoral  duty.  All  the  disoourses  of  the  ancient  prophets,  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  of  his  apostles,  presuppose  such  in- 
spection ;  for  they  relate  to  the  temper  and  conduct  of  those  to 
whom  the  pastor  is  to  minister,  and  describe  their  character  and 
state.  Jer.  xv.  19 :  "  If  thou  take  the  precious  from  the  vile,  thou 
shalt  be  as  my  mouth."  "Strengthen  ye  the  weak  hands,  and 
confirm  the  feeble  knees."  "Feed  my  sheep,  f^ed  my  lambs." 
Now  such  knowledge  of  the  people  can  be  acquired  only  by  care- 
ful inspection.  As  one  remarks,  (Soto,  lib.  x. :)  "Haud  officia 
gregi  prsestabit  pastor,  nisi  cuj  usque  ovis  faciam  et  balatum  nove- 
rit,  ut,  non  per  relationes,  aut  per  alium :  sed,  de  vultu,  gestu  et 
voce,  animi  morbum  deprehendat." 

Most  certainly  the  work,  and  therefore  the  worth  of  the  gospel 
pastor,  does  not  depend  upon  the  mere  pouring  out  his  thoughts 
and  sentiments,  however  correct  they  may  be  in  themselves ;  but 
results  from  adapting  well  his  discourses  to  the  moral  habits  and 
states  of  those  whom  he  addresses.  He  must  aim  to  make  the 
Word  spoken  "  a  word  in  season."  He  must  "  rightly  divide  the 
Word  of  trutl)."  He  must  "change  his  voice,"  as  Paul  did  (Gal. 
ii.  20)  when,  after  addressing  the  spiritual,  he  proceeds  to  speak  to 
those  who  are  carnal. 

Now,  this  cannot  be  done  without  inspection  by  the  pastor; 
a  duty  imposed  by  the  solemn  obligations  of  his  office,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  various  tempers  and  characters  of  the  people  imder 
his  pastoral  care. 

But  the  minister  of  Christ,  in  the  exercise  of  his  pastoral  office, 
must  "watch  over"  as  well  as  inspect  those  who  are  .under  his 
care.  "  For  they  watch  for  your  souls  [says  Paul,  Heb.  xii.]  as 
they  that  must  give  account." 

This  watchfulness,  which  Christian  pastors  must  exercise,  con- 
sists in  a  deep  solicitude  of  mind  to  ward  ojBf  the  dangers,  and  to 
promote  the  spiritual  safety  and  welfare  of  their  respective  flocks; 
but  this  solicitude  could  not  be  an  enlightened  one  without  cor- 
responding exertion^  and  that  exertion  must  be  directed  to  that 
careful  inspection  of  which  we  have  just  spoken. 

If,  therefore,  inspection  and  watchfiilness  be  duties  incumbent 
upon  pastors,  it  follows  that  pastoral  visitation  becomes  an  im- 
portant duty ;  for  without  such  visitation,  the  pastor  can  neither 
inspect  properly,  nor  watch  over,  with  due  diligence  and  care. 
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2.  But  obligations  to  pastoral  visitations  are  confirmed  and  re- 
commended by  the  examples  of  our  Lord,  and  of  his  apostles. 
Our  Saviour,  whose  pastoral  care  might  be  said  to  have  extended 
over  "  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel,"  could  not,  from  the 
extent  of  his  charge,  be  so  particular  in  his  visitations  as  an  ordi- 
nary Christian  pastor  of  one  congregation ;  yet  we  find  him  going 
about  doing  good,  visiting  in  succession  the  various  towns  and 
villages  of  Judea,  Samaria,  and  Galilee :  sometimes  entering  into 
the  houses  of  rulers,  and  sometimes  ministering  to  the  poor  in 
their  houses;  then  to  multitudes  on  the  highway,  on  the  sea-shore, 
and  in  the  desert.  He  is  now  addressing  himself  to  Zaccheus, 
and  anon  he  is  exposing  the  motives  which  actuated  the  Pharisees 
and  Sadducees ;  and  in  doing  so,  he  made  those  observations  and 
discriminations  which  proved  that  he  closely  inspected  persons,  in 
their  various  sentiments,  habits,  and  circumstances. 

The  apostles  were  not  in  their  labors  restricted  to  a  congregation. 
The  world  was  their  field,  and  on  them  devolved  the  care  of  all  the 
churches ;  yet,  wherever  they  were  laboring,  they  discharged  the 
important  duty  of  visitation.  The  apostle  Paul  describes  their 
practice  in  this  respect,  by  what  he  finds  occasion  to  say  to  the 
elders  of  Ephesus,  in  relation  to  his  own  ministry  in  that  city. 
Acts  XX.  20:  "How  I  kept  back  nothing  that  was  profitable  to 
you,  but  have  showed  you,  and  have  taught  you  publicly,  and 
from  house  to  house." 

Gospel  ministers,  at  this  day,  are  not  invested  with  apostolic 
powers;  but,  like  the  apostles,  they  are  "laboring  in  the  same 
Word  and  doctrine,"  and  to  the  same  great  end;  and  therefore  are 
bound  to  imitate,  by  their  pastoral  visitations,  those  noble  exam- 
ples. If  it  be  not  given  to  a  pastor  to  work  miracles,  and  to  speak 
divers  tongues,  in  furtherance  of  the  grand  object  of  his  ministry, 
yet  he  may  so  approve  himself  to  God  and  man  in  his  sacred 
office,  that  it  shall  be  said  of  him : 

"A  skilful  workman  he 
In  6od*8  great  moral  vineyard :  what  to  prane 
With  cantiouB  hand,  he  knew — ^what  to  uproot: 
What  were  mere  weeds,  and  what  celestial  plants 
Which  had  unfading  vigor  in  them,  knew; 
Nor  knew  alone,  but  watched  them  night  and  daj. 
And  reared  and  nourished  them,  till  fit  to  be 
Transplanted  to  the  paradise  above." 
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8.  But  the  duty  of  paatoral  yisitation  also  results  from  the  wants 
of  those  many  persons  to  whom  the  ministers  of  the  Saviour  are 
sent  with  his  messages. 

Much,  indeed,  can  be  said,  in  the  public  dispensation  of  the 
Word,  to  the  whole  congregation ;  but  not  all  that  is  necessary 
to  be  said  to  every  individual.  The  cases  of  some  hearers  are 
peculiar;  and  the  sins  of  others  such  as  cannot  be  particularly 
treated  of  in  public  discourses. 

Much  that  relates  to  the  instruction  and  salvation  of  souls, 
must  be  spoken  in  private  conference,  and  be  the  result  of  private 
examination.  Sometimes  even  anxious  souls  are  held  in  bondage 
to  particular  temptations  of  the  adversary;  and  in  relation  to  such 
trials  they  keep  an  injurious  silence,  which  cannot  be  broken,  but 
in  the  way  of  pastoral  visitations,  and  by  means  of  affectionate 
conversation.  Thus  I  once  conversed  with  a  young  man  who  was 
on  the  borders  of  despair :  his  troubles  were  created  by  the  know- 
ledge that  he  had  committed  the  sin  of  perjury,  in  swearing  that 
he  had  not  embezzled  the  goods  of  his  employer,  of  which  sin  he 
was,  from  a  regard  to  his  own  character,  afraid  to  speak  to  others. 

But  admitting  that  even  more  could  be  said  in  public  preaching, 
yet  no  individuals  can,  in  the  course  of  puhUc  worship,  speak  of 
the  power  of  divine  truth  upon  their  souls ;  and  consequently,  that 
judgment  of  those  who  are  exercised  in  religion  cannot  be  formed 
by  the  pastor,  but  through  pastoral  visitations  and  in  private  con- 
versations. Very  important  do  such  visitations  become,  when  it 
is  considered  that  while  mere  slight  impressions  in  religion  quickly 
discover  themselves,  as  they  did  in  Jehu,  by  a  proud  zeal  and 
high  self-conceit,  which  prompts  the  hypocrite  to  stand  upon  the 
heads  of  experienced  Christians,  and  say,  ''  See  how  zealous  and 
bold  I  am,"  a  true  work  of  grace  in  the  soul  is  always  attended 
with  a  shame-facediless,  diffidence,  and  humility,  which  call  for  the 
particular  visits  of  pastors,  to  seek  such  out  in  their  wounded  con- 
dition ;  to  bind  up  their  wounds  after  carefiil  examination,  and  to 
encourage  their  hearts  by  resolving  their  difficulties,  and  speaking 
a  word  in  season  to  him  that  is  weary. 

Very  correctly  therefore  does  Calvin  say :  "  Hand  excusabihs 
est  eorum  negligentia,  qui  habita  una  concione,  quasi  pensum  sol- 
verint  in  reliquum  tempus,  secure  degunt  ac  si  in  templo  vox 
eorum  asset  inclusa,  cum  inde  egressi  prorsus  obmutescunt :"  '^  Their 
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negligence  is  inexcusable,  who,  haying  delivered  a  sermon,  as  if 
their  task  were  finished,  spend  the  rest  of  their  time  unengaged  in 
the  gospel  service,  as  if  their  voice  were  confined  to  the  church 
building ;  so  that^  when  they  left  it,  they  were  rendered  dumb." 

Bucer,  another  Beformer,  entertained  the  same  correct  notions 
respecting  that  pastoral  duty  of  which  we  are  speaking.  "  Non 
satis  est  pastori,  concionem  habuisse :  sed,  in  modum,  scduli  et 
fidelis  imperatoris,  dies  noctesque  praefectum  plebi  Dei  oportet  cir- 
cumspicere,  solicite  occasionem  captare,  nihil  intentatum  relinquere, 
quo  dolo,  quave  yirtute,  captas  a  Satana  mentes  Christo  asserat, 
regnique  Dei  pomseria  proferat :"  '*  It  is  not  enough  that  the  pas- 
tor  has  preached  a  sermon,  but  as  a  leader  to  the  people  of  God, 
he  ought,  after  the  manner  of  an  inde&tigable  and  faithftil  general, 
to  watch  day  and  night,  anxiously  to  seize  upon  proper  seasons, 
and  to  leave  nothing  untried,  that  he  may,  by  any  guile  or  by  any 
noble  effort,  rescue  souls  taken  captive  by  Satan,  and  extend  the 
limits  of  the  kingdom  of  God.^ 

EL  Pastoral  visitations,  let  me  now  observe,  are  of  two  Jdnds :  first, 
that  which  is  general  and  at  stated  times,  and  made  to  the  whole 
congregation  committed  to  his  care ;  second,  that  which  is  par- 
ticular and  occasional,  paid  to  individuals  or  families,  to  which  he 
is  called  by  special  providences,  or  the  particular  condition  of  per- 
sons under  his  spiritual  oversight.    I  shall  speak, 

1.  0{  general  and  staged  visitations  by  the  pastor. 

This  is  a  duty  which  corresponds  well  with  the  relations  which 
the  Christian  pastor  sustains  to  a  particular  church  and  congrega- 
tion committed  to  his  care.  Besides  occasional  visits  to  persons 
and  families,  it  has  been  customary  in  the  Beformed  Dutch 
churches,  both  in  the  Netherlands  and  in  this  country,  that  the  pastor 
should  at  certidn  times  visit  in  order,  and  accompanied  by  an  elder, 
the  families  composing  his  special  charge,  preaching  to  them  the 
Word  of  life,  and  adapting  that  Word  to  the  various  states  in 
which  the  individuals  addressed  should,  on  familiar  conversation 
with  them,  be  found.  This  custom,  in  consequence  of  the  intro- 
duction into  the  Church  of  ministers  from  other  denominations, 
and  the  reluctance  of  many  pastors  to  engage  in  such  an  arduous 
duty,  has  fallen  in  many  congregations  into  disuse.  But  this  cir- 
cumstance it  is  evident  has  inflicted  no  little  injury  on  the  Church. 
The  easiest  pastoral  duties  are  seldom  the  most  beneficial. 
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Yet  such  general  visitation,  by  reason  of  the  various  other  duties 
which  the  pastor  has  to  perform,  cannot  he  frequent  It  may  be  an 
annual  visitation ;  or,  if  the  pastor  be  young,  the  congregation  may 
be  divided  into  two  or  three  portions,  and  the  whole  be  visited  in 
the  space  of  two  or  three  years.  Usually,  pastors  who  have  been 
settled  some  years  can  visit  one  half  of  a  congi'egation  in  the 
spring,  and  the  other  half  in  the  autumn  of  the  year. 

The  tivfie  best  suited  to  this  general  family  visitation  will  be 
found  a  few  weeks  before  the  administration  of  the  Holy  Supper. 
That  season  of  self-examination  among  professing  Christians  is 
also  the  time  generally  selected  for  the  admission  of  members  into 
the  full  communion  of  the  church.  To  aid  the  former  in  their 
duty,  and  to  ascertain  how  those  who  desire  the  full  communion 
of  the  church  are  furnished  with  knowledge  and  exercised  in  heart, 
that  season  must  be  well  adapted. 

But  it  is  not  necessary  that  family  visitation  be  limited  to  that 
season.  Hence  some  pastors  engage  in  this  duty  immediately  after 
the  administration  of  the  Supper. 

Let  me  now  remark,  that  pastoral  family  visitation  has  many 
considerations  or  arguments  to  recommend  it. 

(1.)  It  directly  serves  to  give  the  pastor  that  knowledge  of  his 
flock  which  he  could  not  otherwise  acquire,  and  thus  qualifies  him 
to  preach  the  Word  with  a  more  particular  reference  to  their 
states,  sentiments  and  trials.  Conversation  opens  the  heart.  Many 
persons  are  unwilling  to  express  their  serious  thoughts,  after  living 
in  a  careless  and  sinful  manner.  Hence  they  hide  from  society 
their  first  religious  impressions.  But  the  pastor  draws  near  to 
them;  he  affectionately  addresses  them  at  their  own  dwellings. 
Will  such  not  be  disposed  to  disclose  their  concern  of  mind,  if 
such  concern  in  any  measure  exists  ?  or  will  they  not  unfold  their 
unconcern  and  dislike  of  religion — those  vain  thoughts  and  carnal 
affections  which  lull  them  into  security  ?  Most  certain,  it  will  be 
easy  in  such  pastoral  visitations  to  discern  Avhat  spirit  men  and 
women  are  of;  what  are  the  sentiments  which  they  cherish ;  what 
is  the  disposition  which  they  discover  towards  God.  Especially 
if  they  are  self-righteous,  leaning  upon  some  amiable  quality  or 
good  deeds  of  their  own,  but  "  not  submitting  to  the  righteousness 
of  God,"  their  state  will  be  easily  discerned :  for  sinners  are  apt  to 
speak  of  that  of  which  they  are  proud. 
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When  the  arrows  of  conviction  first  reach  the  hearts  of  men, 
ihey  strive  to  conceal  finom  others  their  alarm  and  distress ;  and  so 
long  as  they  "keep  silence,"  Satan  has  great  advantage  over  them. 
Their  ignorance  of  divine  truths,  and  of  the  methods  of  divine 
grace  in  saving  sinners,  renders  his  temptations  at  some  times  very 
strong. 

Now,  pastoral  visitation  serves  often  to  break  their  injurious 
silence ;  it  engages  the  awakened  to  tell  to  one  who  will  sympa- 
thize with  him  and  direct  him,  how  he  feels ;  it  calls  out  a  state- 
ment of  the  troubles  which  the  anxious  experience,  and  of  the 
particular  difficulties  under  which  they' labor;  it  administers  to 
their  special  instruction,  and  affords  the  servant  of  Christ  an  oppor- 
tunity of  speaking  to  their  particular  cases. 

Many  a  sinner  has  been  preserved  from  despair ;  many  tender 
plants  have  been  discovered  to  have  just  vegetated,  unfolding  the 
principle  of  grace  "  in  the  blade ;"  many  mourners  have  been  com- 
forted, on  occasion  of  such  visitation.  For  such  visitation  is  a 
search  after  those  who  may  be  religiously  impressed,  or  those  who 
may  be  cast  down  in  spirit,  or  of  those  who  have  gone  out  of  the 
way. 

If  then  it  be  important,  in  the  wise  dispensation  of  the  Word, 
that  the  pastor  should  know  "the  state  of  his  flock,"  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  his  visitation  of  families  will  tend  in  a  direct 
manner  to  increase  that  knowledge. 

(2.)  Another  consideration  of  moment  in  this  argument  is,  that 
family  visitation,  in  a  stated  and  regular  manner,  affords  a  pastor 
access  to  those  who  cannot,  from  their  youth  and  situation  in  life, 
fall  often  Into  his  company.  The  persons  I  refer  to  are  the  young 
in  femilies,  and  especially  the  servants. 

The  pastor  may  catechize  the  youth,  and  thus  give  them  instruc- 
tioij,  warning,  and  reproof;  he  may  exercise  them  diligently  in 
Bible  classes ;  but  these  exercises  do  not  lead  to  that  interchange 
of  thought  which  serves  to  unfold  what  passes  in  the  minds  of  the 
young  in  relation  to  their  own  feelings  in  religion — ^their  actual 
state  before  Gk)d,  either  in  impenitence  or  in  concern  of  mind 
about  their  lost  condition  or  their  future  state.  But  when  the 
pastor  comes  into  families,  he  can  speak  freely,  not  only  to  parents, 
but  to  their  children ;  not  only  to  the  masters  and  mistresses,  but 
to  the  servants  and  helps.    All  are  inspected ;  all  are  conversed 
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with.  A  word  iu  season  may  be  spoken  to  tlie  youngest  wlio  can 
understand  it;  and  evidences  are  not  wanting  of  the  blessing 
which  has  attended  the  word  so  spoken. 

But  the  servants  in  a  family  are  excluded  from  privileges  which 
others  enjoy;  their  labor  confines  them  much  to  the  domestic 
establishment;  their  situation  in  life  keeps  them  out  of  that 
ordinary  Christian  conversation  with  the  pious,  who  are  not  of 
the  household  to  which  they  belong.  Now  family  visits  bring  all 
such  serving  members  in  iJie  house  into  familiar  intercourse  with 
the  pastor !  He  can  speak  to  them  about  their  souls'  state ;  he 
can  inquire  whether  they  are  under  concern  and  exercised  in 
religion,  and  he  can  exhort  them  affectionately  to  escape  for  their 
lives.  It  was  probably  in  a  private  dwelling  that  Onesimus  heard 
Paul,^  and  was  converted.  Certain  it  is,  &mily  visitation  enables 
the  pastor  to  get  into  the  comers  of  the  field  which  he  cultivateSy 
and  there  also  to  sow  his  seed. 

(8.)  Another  argument  in  &vor  of  the  duty  of  fieanily  visitation, 
is  the  fact,  that  it  is  a  duty  which,  when  performed  in  a  judicious 
manner,  serves  to  endear  a  pastor  to  his  people. 

The  success  of  a  minister  in  the  gospel  service  depends,  next 
to  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit,  upon  ihe  congregation ;  on  the 
regard  which  the  people  entertain  for  him,  as  one  qualified  to 
edify  them  by  his  instruction  and  example ;  and  as  one  who  gives 
evidence  "  that  he  careth  for  their  souls."  K  they  have  no  esteem 
for  him,  they  will  not  attend  upon  his  ministrations  of  the  Word, 
but  go  elsewhere  to  receive  benefit  He  may  be  well  able  to 
preach ;  but  if  he  neglects  to  show  concenv  for  their  souls'  salvar 
tion,  they  will  not  cherish  him  with  reverence  and  affection. 
Even  a  general  awakening  (though  it  may  arrest  for  a  time)  will 
not  check  the  expressions  of  their  indifference  and  displeasure, 
imless  they  are  set  only  on  the  popular  forms  of  Christian}^. 
For,  when  that  religious  excitement  subsides  a  little,  dissensions 
will  soon  arise,  and  terminate,  as  we  often  see,  in  a  separation  of 
the  pastor  from  his  flock.  Hence  the  apostle  Paul  enjoins  upon 
ministers  so  to  act  as  to  gain  the  affections  of  their  people  in  the 
Lord;  and  upon  congregations  to  ^'hold  such  as  laboi:  in  the 
Word  in  reputation,  and  to  esteem  them  highly  for  their  work's 
sake." 

Now  it  is  well  known,  that  the  duty  of  family  visitation,  if 
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well  performeu,  lias  a  direct  tendency  to  gain  the  affections  of  a 
people.  It  manifests  a  tender  concern  for  their  sonls,  preaching 
to  them  the  "Word  "from  house  to  honse ;"  it  promotes  intimacy 
and  friendship  between  the  pastor  and  those  of  his  charge,  giving 
more  liberty  to  some  who  are  diffident  to  speak  to  him  on  matters 
connected  with  their  present  exercii^es  ancl  hopes,  and  their  eternal 
wel&re,  and  making  him  personally  acquainted  with  others  who 
would  keep  themselves  away  from  his  society;  and  it  exhibits 
that  engagedness  in  the  cause  of  his  Master,  which,*  when  it  is 
seen  in  a  minister  of  Christ,  is  no  little  recommendation  of  him 
to  those  to  whom  he  ministers. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  may  not  a  pastor  manifest  very  great 
ardor  of  mind  in  the  gospel  service,  by  his  faithful  and  pungent 
discourses  on  the  Sabbath,  and  in  weekly  lectures,  and  in  popular 
and  fashionable  religious  societies  ? 

He  may  indeed  wax  very  hot  in  his  public  discourses  in  the 
pulpit,  and  yet  show  very  little  of  that  engagedness  of  spirit  which 
people  are  quick-sighted  in  distinguishing  from  the  animation 
which  oratory,  or  the  mere  reputation  of  a  popular  preacher 
requires,  and  which  engagedness  we  consider  to  be  a  high  recom- 
mendation.   It  is  the  touchstone  of  love  to  the  Saviour. 

A  preacher  may  figure  in  missionary  societies,  and,  by  his  warm 
and  eloquent  addresses,  appear  to  be  consumed  with  ardor  in  the 
cause ;  and  yet  be  seen  at  home,  attending  calls  till  a  late  hour  of 
the  night,  to  wean  his  young  people,  I  suppose,  from  the  ensnar- 
ing pleasures  of  this  world ;  and  a  preacher  may  be  much  engaged 
in  the  popular  addresses  of  the  day,  and  yet  be*  very  negligent 
about  the  souls  of  his  people  in  his  own  parish,  and  even  about 
his  own  soul. 

But  to  be  studious  and  yet  faithful  in  the  pulpit ;  to  be  per- 
severing in  the  work  of  the  ministry,  without  regard  to  popular 
applause ;  to  be  willing  to  be  unnoticed  abroad  and  in  the  news- 
papers, while  you  are  following  the  poor  into  their  cottages,  and 
the  mechanic  into  his  plain  dwelling,  with  the  messages  of  grace, 
to  seek  out  the  "  lost  sheep  in  a  dark  and  cloudy  day,"  is  to 
exhibit  that  engagedness  of  spirit  in  the  gospel  service  which  the 
apostle  Paul  so  strongly  recommends  to  Timothy :  "  I  charge  thee 
therefore  before  God  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  shall  judge 
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the  quick  and  the  dead  at  his  appearing  and  his  kingdom ;  pieaoh 
the  Word ;  be  instant  in  season  and  out  of  season ;  reprove,  re- 
buke, exhort  with  all  long-suffering  and  do<^rine.  For  the  time 
will  come  when  they  will  not  endure  sound  doctrine ;  but  after 
their  own  lusts  shall  thej  heap  to  themselves  teachers,  having 
itching  ears ;  and  they  dhall  turn  away  their  ears  from  the  truth, 
and  shall  be  turned  unto  fables.  But  watch  thou  in  all  things, 
endure  afflictions,  do  the  work  of  an  evangelist,  make  full  proof 
of  thy  ministry."    (2  Tim.  iv.  1--5.) 

Now,  the  duty  of  f&mily  visitations  is  one  of  those  duties 
which  serve  to  manifest  that  noble  spirit.  It  is  a  hard  duty;  and, 
while  it  exposes  the  pastor  to  the  various  trials  arising  from  the 
various  tempers  and  habits  of  men,  calls  for  the  exercise  of  ail 
his  talents  and  all  his  graces ;  but  It  puts  a  seed  to  his  faithful 
pulpit  exertions ;  it  brings  a  pastor  near  to  the  objects  of  his  care, 
and  cannot  £Edl  to  raise  him  in  their  affectionate  regards. 

(4.)  Another  weighty  consideration  is  this :  Pastoral  visitation 
is  in  substance  '^a  preaching  of  the  Word  of  God"  to  the  indt- 
viduais  of  a  family^  in  circumstances  more  private,  and  after  gain- 
ing a  better  knowledge  of  their  respective  states.  As  being  a 
ministration  of  the  Word,  it  is  a  means  of  Divine  appointment, 
and  as  such,  it  wiU  be  owned  and  blessed ;  it  is  a  laboring  in  the 
harvest  field ;  and  though  to  one  and  another  the  returns  may  not 
be  plentiful,  yet  every  minister  will  pick  up  grains  sufficient  to 
make  Euth's  share,  when  she  gleaned  in  the  field  of  Boaz. 

How  often  has  good  resulted  from  it  to  souls !  Where  is  the 
pastor  who,  after  visiting  his  congregation,  can  say,  "  My  time 
and  labor  have  been  misspent!"  How  often,  on  such  occasions, 
does  he  learn  that  his  sermons  have  impressed  the  hearers,  and 
receive  thereby  encouragement  to  labor  on  with  assiduity ;  and 
this  too  at  a  time  when  he  tliought  his  ministry  was  almost  fruit- 
less  of  good. 

How  often  has  the  seed  which  dropped  in  this  mode  of  sowing, 
vegetated  and  yielded  fruit  I  The  troubled  mind  has  been  re- 
lieved and  unburdened,  the  careless  have  been  led  to  reflect 
seriously,  families  have  been  persuaded  to  worship  God  daily ; 
the  weak  in  faith  have  been  strengthened,  and  the  mourner  com- 
forted ;  and  even  the  pastor  himself  has  sometimes,  in  this  work, 
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been  instructed  by  the  conyersation  of  aged  Christians ;  "  for  as 
j&M^e  answereth  to  &ce  in  a  glass,"  so  the  work  of  God  in  one 
mind  develops  more  or  less  of  that  work  in  another. 

But  enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  pastoral  visitations  have 
important  uses  and  advantages.  Let  the  pastor  then  not  neglect 
this  duty.    I  proceed  to  observe, 

(5.)  That  the  benefits  resulting  firom  pastoral  visitations  to  the 
congregation,  will  depend  much  on  the  wanner  in  which  this  ditty  i» 
performed,  A  pastor  may,  though  ignorance  of  human  nature 
and  of  the  Word  of  God ;  he  may,  through  ill-temper,  or  at  least 
imprudence ;  he  may,  through  want  of  Christian  experience  in 
religion,  and  thrqugh  the  indulgence  of  a  fanatical  spirit,  do  more 
injury  than  good  by  his  pastoral  visitations. 

It  is  certainly  true,  that  this  duty  has  its  peculiar  diffusuities  and 
trials ;  and  that,  to  perform  it  well,  much  grace  and  wisdom  are 
required.  Yarious  characters  exist  in  a  congregation,  from  the 
mere  youth,  through  all  the  gradations  of  manhood,  to  advanced 
and  extreme  old  age ;  from  the  mere  careless  sinner,  through  all 
the  degrees  of  impenitency  and  imgodliness,  to  the  openly  pro- 
&ne  and  reprobate ;  and  from  the  sound  in  faith  down,  through 
the  various  grades  of  error,  to  ,the  avowed  scomer  and  infidel. 
And  it  may  be  that  some  persons  may  conceal  from  the  know- 
ledge of  the  pastor  their  errors,  whether  those  of  the  Arminian, 
Unitarian,  Universalist,  and  Deist,  until  they  are  avowed  unex- 
pectedly at  a^  pastoral  visitation  I  Be  this  however  as  it  may,  we 
discover,  from  the  various  characters  to  be  addressed,  that  every 
kind  of  ministerial  talent  will  be  brought  into  requisition  I  From 
house  to  house,  as  the  pastor  proceeds  in  his  work,  he  meets  with 
changes  in  temper  and  in  state;  in  excuse  for  depravity ;  in  argu- 
ment for  wrong,  notions  and  for  self-righteous  propensities  I  In 
one  family,  he  must  converse  with  the  hardened  sioner ;  in  an- 
other, with  the  worldly-minded,  and  those  who  are  proud  of  their 
wealth,  proud  of  their  contributions  to  the  Church,  and  regard- 
ing themselves  as  fashionably  great,  and  entitled  to  high  respect ; 
and  in  a  third,  perhaps,  he  must  defend  the  first  principles  of  the 
Christian  faith,,  and  refute  unsound  doctrine  I  In  one  house  he 
finds  those  who  are  at  ease,  making  pillows  under  every  armhole, 
and  in  another  he  must  speak  to  the  troubled  mind,  the  luke- 
warm, the  backsliding,  and  the  truly  pious !    Now,  what  various 
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talent,  wliat  rich  experience,  what  wisdom  are  necessary,  to  do 
these  things  well !     "  Who  is  sufficient  for  these  things  ?" 

It  will  not,  then,  be  oat  of  place  to  consider  for  a  moment  ?iaw 
the  pastor  is  to  proceed  in  this  duty.   # 

i.  Let  the  pastor,  before  he  b^ns  fionily  visitation,  aim  to 
acquire  as  much  knowledge  as  he  can  obtain  of  the  sentiments  and 
fiabits  of  the  members  of  the  families  under  his  care.  The  elder 
in  the  neighborhood,  or  any  judicious  Ohristian,  may  give  him  the 
desired  information.  K  he  cannot  procure  it,  let  him  feel  his  way 
before  he  advances  into  the  exhibition  of  facts  touching  temper 
and  Btate.  Let  him  not  describe  an  individual  as  prayerleas,  and 
entirely  inconsiderate  of  his  soul's  state,  before  he  has  proper 
evidence.  There  were  several  thousands  in  Israel  who  had  not 
bowed  the  knee  to  Baal,  of  whom  the  prophet  had  no  knowledge. 
Those  who  quickly  push  themselves  in  religious  professions  to  the 
notice  of  every  eye,  are  seldom  the  most  deeply  exercised:  empty 
barrels  make  the  greatest  sound. 

Ministers,  as  fishers  of  men,  must  throw  the  gospel  net  But 
do  fishers  cast  their  nets  every  where  in  the  waters?  No;  they 
first  examine  the  bottom  of  a  river  where  they  wish  to  fish,  in 
order  to  ascertain  what  obstacles  lie  in  the  way,  and  endanger  the 
net.  So  let  ministers  act  in  the  gospel  service.  Let  them  try  to 
know  what  men  believe,  before  they  address  them  on  their  per- 
sonal views  of  truth  and  duty.  A  neglect  of  this  caution  has 
sometimes  involved  the  young  pastor  in  difficulties.  He  has  found 
himself  unexpectedly  engaged  in  argument  with  a  Deist  or  a  Uni* 
versalist  in  his  own  family,  of  whose  erroneous  sentiments  he  had 
no  knowledge,  and  consequently  could  have  made  no  preparation 
to  meet  him. 

ii.  Let  the  pastor  pvblish  the  time  when  he  will  visit  a  particular 
neighborhood,  that  those  who  desire  his  visits  may  be  prepared  to 
receive  him,  and  that  the  careless  may  have  no  excuse  for  their 
absence. 

iii.  In  his  visitations,  let  him  not  pass  by  the  habitations  of  the 
poor,  nor  consider  any  family  too  mean  and  insignificant  to  be  aMended 
to.  The  " gospel  must  be  preached  to  the  poor."  "Condescend," 
says  Paul,  "to  men  of  low  estate."  The  Master  regarded  the  poor 
in  his  ministry;  their  souls  are  precious.  It  is  certain,  that  if  any 
gospel  minister  can  fill  the  place  of  worship  with  the  poorer  class 
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of  people,  lie  will  soon  find  those  of  a  higher  class  &lling  into  his 
societj;  for  it  is  only  among  the  poor  that  the  pride  of  wealth  can 
be  variotisly  displayed.  The  Methodists  now,  in  most  places,  begin 
to  afford  illnstrations  of  this  fact.  The  rich  in-  society  are  joining 
them,  and  producing  a  change  among  them. 

iy.  It  is  difficult  to  direct  a  pastor  how  he  is  to  proceed,  and 
what  in  particular  he  is  to  say,  in  the  various  families  into 
which  he  shall  enter.  Much  here  must  depend  upon  his  good 
sense  and  careful  obseryation;  but  we  must  say,  Jtrst^  let  his 
manner  be  gende  and  cyffecHoncUe;  not  magisterial  and  inquisito- 
rial :  let  him  speak  and  act  as  the  Mend  of  souls ;  not  as  one 
who  holds  the  power  of  judgment  in  his  own  hands.  Second^ 
let  him,  in  his  conversation,  endeavor  to  recommend  the  Saviour ; 
to  exhibit  the  value  of  the  soul,  the  necessity  of  repentance  and 
jGedth,  and  the  suitableness  of  Ood's  salvation  to  the  wants  of  sin* 
nera.  Let  him  urge  the  impenitent  to  turn,  seek,  and  enter  in  at 
the  strait  gate.  Let  him  inquire  whether  any  are  concerned  in 
mind;  whether  the  Word  of  God  has  impressed  any  heart; 
whether  any  do  pray ;  and  whether  the  Scriptures  be  read,  and 
family  worship  be  observed.  Whether  any  have  come  to  Christ, 
and  found  the  one  pearl  of  great  price.  And  according  as  these 
questions  are  variously  answered  by  various  persons,  perhaps  of 
the  same  family,  let  him  adapt  his  discourse,  urging  the  importance 
of  religion,  of  immediate  repentance,  and  of  embraciDg  the  Sa- 
viour, whose  invitations  he  brings.  Third^  if  the  person  addressed 
professes  to  be  a  convert,  or  is  actually  a  member  in  full  commu- 
nion, let  the  conversation  turn  upon  the  evidences  of  conversion, 
upon  the  deceitfiilness  of  sin,  the  renunciation  of  self ;  upon  the 
trials  of  fidth,  preparation  for  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  the  obliga- 
tions to  be  holy,  and  to  work  for  Gkxi  Let  the  difficulties  of  the 
pious  mind  be  resolved,  the  weak  in  faith  be  encouraged,  and  the 
feeble  knees  be  strengthened. 

I  shall  conclude  this  lecture  with  a  few  advices. 

1.  It  may  be  proper  for  the  pastor  to  make  his  visit  shorty  if 
he  discover  that  the  circumstances  in  which  a  family  happen  just 
at  that  time  to  be  placed,  whether  arising  firom  external  trials  or 
temper,  are  un&vorable  to  his  design.  "  There  is  a  time  for  all 
things." 

2.  Let  the  pastor,  if  he  knows  a  parent  to  be  unsound  in  faith, 
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not  attack  him  on  his  heterodoocy ;  nor  argue,  ^mleas  he  is  forced  to 
do  it :  but  speak  of  repentance,  coming  to  Christ,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  experiencing  the  power  of  religion  in  our  souls.  Some 
people  make  argument  a  substitute  for  true  religion  in  the  heart 
This  is  one  of  the  refuges  of  lies. 

5.  From  the  known  temper  of  heads  of  families  towards  reU- 
gion,  it  may  sometimes  be  wise  to  begin  with  the  children.  The 
hardened  heart  of  a  parent  is  sometimes  softened  through  the  exer- 
cises of  mind  in  his  children. 

4  If  the  person  addressed  is  of  a  temper  to  be  overcome  by 
fear  on  occasion  of  a  pastoral  visit,  let  the  pastor  begin  by  talking 
on  common  topics^  and  after  some  time  take  occasion  to  introduce 
serious  matters. 

6.  Let  the  pastor  avoid,  in  his  pastoral  visits,  being  the  arbiter 
in  disputes  among  neighbors.  One  may  complain  to  him  of  an- 
other ;  but  let  him  urge  every  one  to  see  to  it  that  his  heart  be 
right  with  God. 

6.  Lastly,  let  the  pastor  conclude  his  visit  by  praying  e^eetionr 
ately  with  each  family  before  he  retires.  Such  prayers,  together 
with  the  exhortations  which  he  delivers,  must  of  course  be  short; 
but  short  as  those  services  may  be,  they  are  important,  and  there- 
fore should  not  be  performed  in  a  hurried  and  slovenly  manner,  as 
if  the  work  were  irksome,  and  the  pastor  anxious  to  get  away. 
There  is  a  wide  dijSerence  between  religious  £sumily  visitation,  and 
census-taking. 


LECTURE    XXXIII. 


PASTOBAL  DUTIES — THE  SUBJECT  CONTINUED. 
PASTORAL  VISITATIONS — ^PART  II. 

Haying  disposed  of  that  branch  of  pastoral  yisitation  which  is 
denominated  general  and  stated,  we  now  come  to  the  consideratioA 
of  that  which  we  call, 

2.  Occasional  and  more  particular  pastoral  visitation. 

Here  let  me  premise  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Evangelical  Pastor 
to  be  among  his  people,  exhorting  and  instructing  them^  as  oppor- 
tunities are  aSbrded,  in  a  social  intercourse  as  well  as.in  particular 
visits  paid  to  individuals  and  to  families. 

But  the  nature  of  these  yisits,  it  will  be  perceived,  excludes 
them  from  the  direction  of  any  particular  rule  or  law ;  they  must 
be  occasional^  depending  on  certain  events  as  they  occur  in  provi- 
dence, such  as  sickness  and  other  calamities ;  such  as  concern  of 
mind  and  special  duties  to  be  performed ;  depending,  as  to  their 
number  and  frequency,  on  the  leisure  and  gifts  of  a  pastor,  and  on 
the  state  of  religion  in  his  'congregation. 

For,  it  is  an  undoubted  tac%  that  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
being  diverse  to  ministers  of  the  Word,  one  pastor  will  possess  a 
much  superior  talent  for  religious,  profitable,  and  impressive  con- 
versation, than  another  of  equal  and  superior  piety  and  learning. 
Some  men  called  to  the  ministry  are  naturally  diffident  or  habit- 
ually reserved  in  company ;  their  words  are  comparatively  few, 
but  weighty ;  they  do  not  talk  much,  but  always  speak  with  intel- 
ligence and  to  purpose ;  but  in  the  composition  of  discourses,  and 
in  preaching  from  preparations,  they  exhibit  much  power  and  do 
much  good.    Now,  such  ministers  are  not  so  well  qualified  for 
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those  visits  which  are  attended  with  benefit  to  souls,  as  others. 
Hence  they  are  tempted  to  confine  themselves  to  dose  study,  and 
to  apply  all  their  energy  to  those  parts  of  the  ministry  which  soit 
their  taste  and  talents.  Dr.  Watts  was  not  active  abroad.  Presi- 
dent Edwards,  whose  ministry  was  so  remarkably  blessed,  Hved 
principally  in  his  closet,  and  seldom  visited  his  parishioners. 

But  other  servants  of*  Christ  are  endowed  with  a  ready  elocution, 
and  exhibit  much  ease  and  talent  in  conversation.  With  such 
gifts  they  may  be  profitably  employed  in  visiting,  and  can  do 
more  good  than  the  former  class;  yet,  under  the  consciousness 
that  they  are  naturally  communicative  and  eloquent  in  company, 
they  are  too  apt  to  neglect  reading  and  study,  and  to  be  too  much 
abroad  in  parochial  visits.  It  is  certainly  an  honor  to  be  called 
^^  a  good  pastor ;"  but  a  minister  should  also  desire  to  be  considered 
a  good  preacher,  and  not  make  his  capacity  to  gain  the  &vor  of 
his  people  by  his  familiar  visits,  an  argument  for  his  neglect  of 
study. 

In  those  in  whom  the  gradual  improvement  of  the  mind,  by 
reading  and  composition,  is  combined  with  conversational  talents^ 
provided  the  gifts  are  properly  exercised,  we  may  look  for  more 
extensive  and  permanent  usefulness  in  the  Church  of  God. 

I  have  directed  your  attention  to  the  various  gifts  of  ministers, 
that  you  may  examine  into  your  own,  and  guard  against  a  mistake 
in  the  use  of  gifts  which  pastors  sometimes,  in  common  with  other 
men,  have  been  known  to  make.  If  your  conversational  talent  be 
small,  be  cautious  in  the  public  and  fi^equent  use  of  it.  The  great- 
est success  in  the  ministry  does  not  invariably  attend  the  greatest 
talkers.  To  which  let  me  add,  that  he  who  moves  about  daily  in 
his  congregation,  is  not  always  the  most  industrious  laborer  in 
God's  vineyard.  Was  the  apostle  Paul,  when  employed  in  writing 
an  epistle  to  the  Church,  not  engaged  as  usefully  as  when  he  was 
preaching  at  Athens  ? 

Keeping  the  facts  as  above  stated  in  view,  I  proceed  to  observe 
now  that  the  occasional  ijisits  of  the  pastor  to  the  people  of  his 
charge  are  of  three  kinds,  viz :  First.  Visits  which  are  incumbent 
at  the  time.  Second.  Visits  which  are  designed  to  promote  reli- 
gion, but  are  not  requil^d  by  any  special  providence.  Third. 
Visits  which  are  merely  social  and  familiar. 

I  shall  begin  with  the  most  important  of  these,  viz : 
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L  Visits  which  are  made  the  present  duty  of  the  pastor  by 
the  special  providenoe  of  Qod.  These  visits  are  to  be  paid,  first,  to 
the  sick;  second,  to  the  afflicted;  third,  to  the  awakened  and 
troubled  in  mind ;  and  fonrth,  to  belieyers  under  the  pressure  of 
sore  trials  of  fidth. 

1st  The  sick  in  body.  These  specially  claim  the  attention  of  the 
pastor.  By  the  sick  we  do  not  mean  those  who  are  afiEected  with 
dight  indispositions  of  body,  but  the  sickness  must  be  such  as  to 
create  an  occasion  on  which  the  world  shall  be  excluded  for  the 
time,  and  in  a  great  measure,  fiom  the  thoughts  of  the  sick,  and 
serious  reflections  be  invited.  It  is  true  that  some  persons  in  a 
congregation,  who  attach  great  importance  to  themselves,  choose 
to  be  constantly  complaining,  and  are  ready  to  find  &ult,  if  the 
pastor  be  not  as  fiequent  in  his  visits  as  the  medical  attendant, 
whose  numerous  calls  increase  his  profits.  This  tmjust  requisition 
is  a  trial  which  the  pastor  must  endure ;  he  must  not  expend  that 
time  which  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  service  of  all,  in  waiting  upon 
the  hysterical  and  the  couriers  of  illness. 

But  persons  may  be  sick,  indeed,  of  whose  illness  the  pastor  has 
no  knowledge,  and  therefore  is  excused  from  visiting;  but  if  he 
knows  the  fitct,  let  him  not  loait  to  be  sent  for  ;  he  is  not  a  physician^ 
but  a  pastor.    Again : 

Visits  to  the  sick,  whose  confinement  and  exposedness  to  death 
open  a  better  field  for  the  reception  of  the  seed  of  the  Word,  are 
important  as  being  a  ''proper  season  for  sowing."  It  is  therefore 
an  obvious  pastoral  duty,  but  one  which  has  its  difficulties^  and 
which  in  more  than  one  respect  requires  care  in  its  peiformance. 
Let  me  then  observe, 

(1.)  That  the  pastor,  before  he  visits  the  sick,  should  try  to 
obtain  knowledge  (if  he  does  not  possess  it)  of  the  character  and 
habits  of  the  person  to  be  visited,  that  he  may  speak  the  ''Word 
in  wisdom,"  and  make  it  a  "  word  in  season." 

(2.)  Let  the  pastor,  before  he  enters  the  chamber  of  the  sick, 
consider  what  ought  to  be  said  on  such  occasions,  and  look  up  to 
God  for  his  blessing. 

(3.)  Let  him,  when  near  the  sick,  remember  that  the  circum* 
stance  of  their  sickness  imposes  certain  restraints  upon  his  speech, 
and  upon  the  religious  exercises  in  which  he  is  about  to  engage. 
Certain  disorders  of  the  body  demand  much  stillness  to  be  oh- 
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Berved  around  the  sick;  tliey  are  tmable  to  endure  much  noiae^ 
and  especially  much  conversation.  To  their  feeble  state  let  the 
pastor  accommodate  his  discourse  and  his  prayer;  making  his 
visit  shorty  unless  otherwise  requested,  and  eontracting  his  suppli- 
cation and  remarks  within  a  small  circle. 

Some  ministers  forget  iheir  duty  in  this  respect.  Their  visits 
afflict  the  sick ;  they  talk  so  loud  and  so  long ;  they  pray  so  loud 
and  so  long,  as  if  they  were  employed  in  the  exereises  of  publio 
worship.  This  is  imprudent :  though  it  may  manifest  that  zeal 
which  fanatics  make  to  be  a  substitute  for  all  the  graces,  yet  it  is 
a  zeal  without  knowledge. 

(4.)  The  pastor,  in  his  manner  towards  the  sick,  should  be  lender 
and  affectionate;  the  occasion  calls  for  sympathy.  The  gospel 
messages  are  sweet  tidings :  soft  and  kind  feeling  should  charac- 
terize the  minister  of  Jesus  near  the  beds  of  the  sick  and  dying. 

(5.)  But,  at  the  same  time,  let  the  pastor  not  be  overcome  by 
sympathy,  but  be  &ithfdl  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty.  His  owit 
compassions  must  not  lead  him  to  pervert  or  misapply  the  Word 
of  God.  His  respect  for  an  affluent  and  powerful  family  must 
not  dispose  him  ^^to  daub  with  untempered  mortar,"  ot  to  be 
treacherous  to  his  divine  Master  and  his  truth.  The  desire  to 
please  the  family  of  the  sick,  and  to  gain  &vor,  must  not  lead  him 
to  deceive  the  sick  by  encouraging  unscriptural  hopes ;  by  aocom- 
modating  the  laws  of  tlie  gospel  to  his  wishes.  **  Be  ihou  faith- 
ful unto  the  death."  Some  pastors  have  a  good  word  for  every 
body ;  all  the  sick  are  going  to  heaven ;  every  little  concern  of 
mind  they  declare  to  be  the  evidenoe  of  conversion,  and  then  deal 
out  the  promises  with  a  lavish  hand.  Now,  the  Word  of  God  re- 
quires the  pastor  to  adapt  his  discourse  and  his  prayers  to  the 
character  of  the  sick,  so  £ftr  as  he  is  able  to  ascertain  it  Now  the 
characters  of  the  sick  are  of  three  kinds,  viz:  the  irreUgious,  the 
doubt&l,  and  the  pious. 

First  The  irrdigious.  Some  of  the  siek  have  given  no  evidesice 
of  repentance  while  in  health :  they  have  been  known  to  be  either 
ungodly  or  impenitent  and  careless,  living  far  from  God,  without 
prayer,  and  slaves  to  the  world :  nor  do  they  exhibit  in  sickness 
any  serious  concern,  any  proof  of  being  impressed  by  the  power 
of  divine  truth.  What  shall  the  pastor  say  to  such  characters  7 
We  answer:  He  must  say  aU  that  God  bids  him  say  to  the  impeni* 
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tent  and  the  ungodly,  in  any  oiicumstanoes,  without  handling  the 
Word  deceitfully. 

The  manner  of  delivering  divine  truth  in  the  sick-chamber 
should  be  different  from  that  in  the  pulpit ;  but  the  tnUh  itself 
must  be  feiithfully  preached  with  affectionate  solemnity  I  With 
every  expression  of  deep  feeling  and  anxiety  to  save  a  soul,  he 
should  £|)eak  of  the  danger  to  which  the  impenitent  sick  are 
exposed;  of  the  necessity  of  deep  humiliation  before  God,  and  of 
a  change  of  heart,  to  the  enjoyment  of  heaven ;  he  should  preach 
to  the  sick  the  power,  compassion,  and  grace  of  Christ;  give  his 
Master's  invitations  to  all  the  lost  and  wretched ;  urge  an  imme- 
diate reception  of  this  Saviour,  and  proclaim  that  the  door  into 
the  sheepfold  is  still  (^)en,  and  that  mercy  still  calls. 

The  Unitarian  preacher  cannot  do  this  consistently  with  his 
doctrine,  "  that  there  is  no  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit  employed  in 
conversion,  and  that  the  habits  of  the  impenitent  cannot  be  broken 
immediately."  But  the  gospel  preacher  can  do  it  consistently 
with  the  Word  of  God,  with  his  conimission,  and  with  the  experi- 
ence of  the  saved.  At  the  eleventh  hour  of  the  day-^that  is  to 
say,  just  before  the  sun  of  human  life  sets — he  has  a  warrant  to 
go  into  the  market-place  and  renew  the  gospel  call,  and  we  know 
that  sach  calls  have  not  been  made  in  vain. 

1.  It  may,  however,  be  found,  that  the  impenitent  sick  are  very 
ignorant  of  divine  truth,  and  that,  in .  consequence  of  their  irreli- 
gious education  and  habits,  they  are  little  removed  from  the  be- 
nighted state  of  the  Gentiles.  What  is  to  be  done  in  this  case  ? 
We  answer :  The  pastor  must  do  exactly  what  is  to  be  done  in  all 
similar  cases  of  ignorance.  He  must  take  pains  in  instructing  in 
the  first  principles  of  the  Christian  religion ;  reading  those  parts 
of  Scripture  which  relate  to  Christ  the  Saviour ;  opening  up  the 
scheme  of  salvation.  He  most  explain  how  sinners  are  saved  by 
the  blood-shedding  and  intercession. of  Christ  as  the  meritorious 
cause  of  pardon,  and  by  fidth  as  the  instrumental  cause.  He  must 
urge  to  prayer  for  mercy  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  be 
particular  in  explaining  what  is  meant  by  asking  for  ^'Christ's 
sake." 

After  all  our  efforts  to  instruct  by  preaching,  a  surprising  degree 
of  ignorance  of  divine  truth  will  be  detected  among  individuals, 
and  follow  some  of  them  to  thdr  sick-beds ;  and  while  their  minds 
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aie  held  in  such  ignorance,  how  can  we  hope  for  good  things? 
Can  faith  be  exercised  when  its  objects  are  unknown?  Let  then 
the  ignorant  be  taught  Throw  gospel  light  around  the  sick*beds 
of  the  benighted.  If  we  speak  to  them  of  the  damnation  of  hell, 
let  us  be  sure  to  tell  them  who  Jesus  Christ  is,  and  what  he  has 
done  to  save  sinners.    Again : 

2.  It  may  be  that  the  sick  discoyer  great  hardness  of  heart,  and 
seem  to  be  without  concern  of  mind.  What  is  to  be  done  in  this 
case?    We  reply: 

The  sick,  in  this  unhappy  condition,  are  to  be  told  plainly, 
''  that  those  who  harden  their  hearts  against'  God  shall  &11  into 
mischief;"  that  the  impenitent  shall  perish.  But  obduracy  of 
heart  in  sickness  springs  from  either  avowed  or  secret  infidelity, 
and  will  be  found  supported  by  wrong  notions  conoeming  the 
character  of  God,  the  great  evil  of  sin,  the  requirements  of  the 
moral  law,  and  the  awfdl  realities  of  a  future  judgment.  To  these 
serious  errors  the  remarks  of  the  pastor  must  be  directed:  for 
hardness  of  heart  is  not,  in  those  who  have  enjoyed  means  of  in- 
formation, the  mere  insensibility  of  ignorance;  it  is  the  of&pring 
of  those  strong  lusts  of  the  flesh  which  have  darkened  the  mind, 
and  led  to  the  belief  of  dangerous  errors. 

8.  In  a  few  instances,  hardness  of  heart  is  associated  with  an 
eocalted  opinion  of  one's  own  goodness  and  righteousness.  *'  The 
whole  "  are  not  alarmed ;  the  sick  in  heart  fear.  Now  from  this 
reftige  of  lies,  the  impenitent  sick  must  be  driven  by  a  faithful  ex- 
hibition of  the  requirements  of  the  law,  and  the  most  plain  decla- 
ration that  Christ  can  save  only  those  who  feel  undone  in  them- 
selves.   I  here  add,  that. 

In  addressing  the  impenitent  sick,  the  pastor  needs  wisdom.  He 
must  speak  alarming  truths :  yet  he  must  do  it  in  the  spirit  of  his 
divine  Master,  who,  while  he  addressed  impenitent  Jerusalem, 
"  wept  over  it." 

Second,  There  is,  however,  another  class  of  the  sick  who  are  of 
doubtful  character.  Under  their  bodily  affliction,  such  are  serious. 
Their  minds  are  exercised  in  religion,  though  not  with  that  power 
which  manifests  a  change  of  heart,  and  shows  the  pleasing  fea- 
tures of  the  "  new  man."  The  pastor  is  at  a  loss  what  to  deter- 
mine on  this  case.  He  is  not  satisfied.  He  knows  that  the 
pressure  of  sickness  awakens  fear;  and  fear  of  death  excites  a 
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seriousness)  accompanied  with  professions  of  repentance  and  exhi- 
bitions of  religious  feelings  which  last  no  longer  than  the  cause  of 
the  alarm  exists.  Now,  in  this  uncertaintj  with  respect  to  the 
proper  character  and  state  of  the  sick,  how  is  the  pastor  to  act? 
We  reply : 

1.  Let  him  not  call  in  question  the  sincerity  o{  professions  which 
are  marked  by  humiliation  before  God,  and  not  obviously  the 
mere  offspring  of  the  fear  of  death  and  hell.  It  is  better  for  us 
who  cannot  look  into  the  human  heart  to  be  deceiyed  by  profes* 
sions,  than  in  any  one  instance  to  ^'  break  the  bruised  reed." 

2.  But  the  pastor  can  so  speak  to  such, 'as  to  take  time  for  the 
enlightening  of  his  own  mind,  and  for  the  development  of  true 
religious  affections  in  their  souls.  His  discourse  therefore  should 
relate  to  the  deceitfulness  of  the  human  heart,  to  the  influence  of 
slavish  fear  in  the  human  mind,  and  to  the  distinguishing  evidences 
of  repentance,  faith,  and  love.  In  doubtful  cases,  he  may  increase 
the  number  of  his  visits  to  the  sick. 

8.  But  the  smallest  evidences  of  a  change  of  heart  must  be  care- 
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fully  and  gladly  noted;  for  the  promise  comprehends  ^Hhe  bruised 
reed  and  the  smoking  flax."  And  where  but  '^a  day  of  small 
things"  has  dawned  upon  the  exercised  mind,  there  the  pastor 
should  not  hesitate  to  speak  encouragement  and  comfort. 

4.  It  may  be,  however,  that  one  weak  in  &ith  is  restrained  &om 
expressing  his  own  gracious  exercises  and  hopes  in  religion  during 
sickness,  by  the  thought  "that  he  has  not  those  deep  and  awful 
convictions  of  sin  wjiich  converts  have  had,  and  which  usually 
create  much  distress  in  the  soul."  If  this  be  perceived  by  the 
pastor,  it  then  becomes  him  to  remove  the  difficulty  by  teachings 
not  that  the  sinner  may  be  a  convert,  and  still  be  blind  to  the  evil 
of  sin,  and  the  greatness  of  his  own  sins ;  (for  we  cannot  conceive 
of  a  sinner  becoming  a  gospel  penitent,  and  a  true  believer  in  the 
Lord  Jesus,  without  seeing  "  the  sinfulness  of  sin,"  without  a  broken 
heart  before  God,  without  such  discoveries  of  his  own  depravity 
and  guilt  as  to  renounce  every  self-righteous  hope ;)  but  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  operates  variously  upon  various  minds  actually  renewed 
by  his  grace.  Hence  every  convert  does  not  experience  those  terrify- 
ing  convictions  which  seized  upon  the  soul  of  the  Philippian  jailer. 
His  convictions  may  have  begun  early  in  life,  almost  as  soon  as 
he  could  reflect,  and  been  gradually  deepened,  without  creating 
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those  vifiible  distrefiseB  irlucb,  under  the  awakening  power  of 
divine  truth,  fill  the  minds  of  those  who  have  been  habitually 
tlM>ughtlesB  and  wicked.  And  add  to  which,  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
may,  immediately  upon  conyiction,  lead  the  mind  already  fiir^ 
nished  with  doctrinal  knowledge,  to  see  'Hhe  Saviour  in  his 
beauty,"  and  to  embrace  him  by  fidth;  and  thus,  instead  of  pro- 
tracted alarm  and  distress,  create  hope  and  peace. 

Deep  and  terrifying  convictions,  therefore,  although  useful  in 
their  place,  are  no  evidences  of  a  change  of  heart.  It  is  remark- 
able that  John  Livingstone,  whose  ministry  in  Scotland  and  lie- 
land  was  so  signally  blessed,  never  experienced  such  convictions. 
Humility,  faith,  and  love,  are  the  evidences  of  divine  life  in  the 
soul. 

Third.  The  last  class  are  Ihe  puma  sick. 

But  the  pastor  will  find  it  his  duty  to  visit  the  truly  regenerate 
and  pious  on  their  sick  and  dying-beds.  In  such  visits  there  is 
that  delightful  thought,  that  neither  sickness  nor  death  can  do 
injury  to  the  soul;  "for  who  can  separate  us  from  the  love  of 
Christ  ?"  "  PJrecious  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  is  the  death  of  his 
saints." 

I  need  not  say  that  the  Christian  pastor  must  place  himself  near 
the  pious  sick,  with  all  the  promises  and  consolations  of  the  gos- 
pel ;  and  as  they  are  passing  over  Jordan,  bring  near  die  ark  of 
the  covenant,  assuring  them  that  the  waters  shall  not  overwhelm 
their  souls,  but  that  they  shall  soon  and  safely  enter  into  the 
heavenly  Canaan. 

But  the  truly  pious  in  sickness  may  be  assaulted  by  tempta- 
tions, and  be  cast  down  and  troubled  in  spirit;  and  a  godly  person 
may  fear  that  he  is  unconverted,  "  because  he  enjoys  so  little  of 
the  presence  of  God  in  his  sickness ;  because  he  seems  to  be  for- 
saken and  deserted  by  the  Holy  Spirit."  What  in  this  case  shall 
the  pastor  say  ?    "We  submit  the  following : 

1.  Let  him  exhort  such  person  to  review  his  past  experienoe  in 
religion.  What  comforts  he  has  before  had  I  What  affections  the 
Spirit  of  God  has  implanted  in  his  soul  I  How  near  and  dear  the 
Saviour  has  been  in  times  past  1 

2.  Let  him  remind  such  that  the  Son  of  Chd  himself  tocts  deprioei 
of  the  consolations  of  the  Divine  presence  in  his  last  moments; 
and  that,  as  a  matter  of  trial,  the  Holy  Spirit  sometimes  withholds 
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liifl  more  enlivening  grace  in  sickness  and  in  death,  that  the  mind 
of  the  believer  may  exercise  a  ''naked  £uth"  in  the  divine  Word, 
may  lie  low  again  before  God,  and  may  wrestle  in  prayer.  The 
hottest  battle  is  sometimes  just  before  a  complete  victory  is 
gained. 

8.  Let  the  pastor  call  snoh  to  renewed  hwmiUty  before  God,  to 
a  consideration  of  the  infinite  love  and  grace  of  the  Saviour,  and 
to  the  exercise  of  that  faith  in  the  promises  which,  in  proportion 
to  its  strength,  will  draw  more  or  less  water  out  of  the  wells  of 
salvation. 

4.  Let  him  preach  that  sejisXle  comfort  and  joy  is  not  Ohrist; 
but  that  God  will  give  comfort  to  his  people,  if  not  in  this  world, 
surely  in  the  world  to  come :  "  For  light  is  sown  for  the  righteous, . 
and  gladness  for  the  upright  in  heart."    "  If  he  tarry,  wait." 

6.  Let  these  remarks  suffice,  in  relation  to  the  sick.  But  what- 
ever be  the  character  of  the  sick,  let  the  pastor  on  his  visits  evigage 
in  prayer.  Li  some  cases  the  prayer  may  be  short,  but  let  it  be 
pertinent. 

But,  in  these  visits,  the  pastor  may  be  counteracted  by  the  phy- 
sician of  a  family,  who  hates  religion  and  drinks  into  infidelity; 
and  who,  under  the  pretense  of  keeping  his  patient  quiet,  wishes 
to  exclude  the  pastor,  and  send  the  sick  into  eternity  imder  the 
soothing  and  stupefying  influence  of  opium. 

6.  In  this  situation,  let  the  pastor  be  discreet^  but  firm^  and 
very  distinctly  make  known  his  desire  to  see  the  sick;  for  never 
does  the  visit  of  a  prudent  pastor  injure  the  sick:  it  often  relieves 
their  minds,  and  aids  in  their  recovery. 

We  proceed  to  olSserve,  next,  that  the  pastor  must  vifflt, 

2nd.  ^(d  afflicted.  Those  persons,  we  mean,  who  are  afflicted  in 
the  course  of  divine  providence.  These  are  of  various  character 
and  state.  Some  are  careless  and  irreligious,  and  others  are  godly 
persons. 

1.  With  regard  to  the  irreligious^  whom  God  has  afflicted,  the 
pastor  in  his  visits  must  say  all  that  should  be  said  tothe  impeni- 
tent ;  taking  occasion  to  remind  them  of  what  sinners  deserve  at 
the  hand  of  God,  of  the  emptiness  of  this  world  of  all  substantial 
happiness,  and  of  the  vastly  sorer  judgments  that  await  the  im- 
penitent in  the  world  to  come. 

But  let  the  pastor  not  speak  of  particular  afflictions  as  being 
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special  judgments  of  God  for  particular  sins ;  for  he  is  not  author- 
ized so  to  interpret  the  dispensations  of  Heaven :  but  while  he 
leaves  the  judgments  of  God,  as  an  '^  unfatxiomable  deep/'  let  him 
take  broader  and  surer  groimd,  and  call  the  irreligious  under  their 
afiUctions  to  '^  hear  the  rod  and  who  hath  appointed  it." 

2.  The  afflicted  pious.  God  afflicts  his  own  dear  children. 
"Whom  he  loveth  he  chasteneth."  Let  the  pastor  comfort  the 
godly  under  their  afflictions,  by  teaching  them  that  their  afflictions 
are  trials  and  correctives,  yet  not  peculiar  trials,  and  not  indications 
of  Divine  indignation  excited  by  the  greatest  of  sins  committed, 
but  trials  common  to  the  righteous,  and  actually  blessings  in  dis- 
guise ;  and  by  exhibiting  to  them  the  promises  as  the  words  of 
Jehovah,  which  not  only  speak  of  good  to  come,  but  refer  directly 
either  to  some  infirmity  in  believers,  or  to  some  trial  and  affliction. 
Hence  the  very  promises  show  that  the  godly  may  be  feeble  and 
afflicted  in  this  life,  and  yet  speak  patience  and  consolation  to  their 
souls.  Let  the  pastor,  however,  call  the  pious  under  affliction  to 
the  exercise  of  deep  humility,  faith,  hope,  and  resignation  to  the 
Divine  will. 

Too  often  are  ministers,  in  addressing  the  afflicted,  led  to  con- 
sider mere  submission  and  silence  as  constituting  that  resignation 
which  is  one  of  the  graces  of  the  divine  life,  and  consequentiy  a 
mark  of  grace.  This  is  an  error ;  for  evangelical  resignation  in- 
cludes not  only  submission,  but  a  holy  acquiescence  in  the  Divine 
will. 

But  let  me  remark  here,  that  while  some  godly  persons  are 
tempted  to  think  that  they  cannot  be  the  children  of  God,  because 
they  have  been  so  remarkably  prosperous,  hardly  knowing  what 
affliction  is,  other  pious  persons  have,  on  the  contrary,  been  cast 
down,  from  a  view  of  their  multiplied  afflictions :  every  thing  has 
seemed  to  make  against  them,  and  they  have  been  ready  to  conclude 
that  GC)d  did  not  love  them,  and  that  they  were  still  unconverted. 
Now,  it  is  easy  to  remove  the  difficulty  which  lies  in  the  way  of  the 
prosperous  godly^  by  requesting  them  to  remember  that  their  course 
is  not  finished,  and  that  afflictions  will  yet  come,  for  which  they 
should  gird  up  their  loins  like  a  man,  and  prepare  themselves. 
But  to  speak  consolation  to  the  hearts  of  the  godly,  whose  afflic- 
tions are  uncommonly  great^  is  not  easy.  But  the  pastor  must  direct 
their  attention  to  recorded  examples  of  severe  afflictions  in  the  Bible, 
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to  the  promises  which  suppose  great  and  uncommon  trials,  to  the 
happy  influence  of  time  and  patience,  and  to  the  eternal  weight  of 
glory  in  heaven.  He  must  sympathize  with  the  afflicted,  and  pray 
for  a  large  measure  of  grace  to  be  imparted  to  them,  and  speak 
much  of  God  in  his  infinite  glories,  particularly  of  his  wisdom, 
righteousness,  and  redeeming  mercy;  reminding  the  godly  that 
they  have  chosen  Jehovah,  and  not  creature-comforts,  as  the  por- 
tion of  their  souls. 

The  pastor  must  visit  those  persons  whom  he  knows  to  be, 
8rd.  Awakened  and  trovbled  in  mind.    In  this  particular  duty,  the 
pastor  needs  much  knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  much  wisdom, 
Christian  experience  and  grace.    Some  ministers,  who,  with  all  their 
zeal  in  general  action,  have  never  been  truly  humbled  and  broken 
before  God,  and  never  converted  by  his  grace,  are,  through  want 
of  experience  in  the  agonies  of  the  new  birth,  altogether  unquali- 
fied to  deal  with  deeply  awakened  sinners  and  troubled  minds.    It 
is  easy  to  hide  their  ignorance  here,  by  taking  up  the  ordinary 
religious  slang  of  the  day,  and  saying  to  those  under  concern,  "You 
must  immediately  submit  to  God,  or  you  will  be  damned;  you 
must  believe  in  Christ  right  away :  it  is  easy  to  believe ;  all  you 
have  to  do,  is  to  give  your  heart  to  God."    By  using  such  lan- 
guage, which  the  one  adopts  parrot-wise  from  another,  many 
preachers  show  that  they  have  never  looked  deep  into  the  sinful- 
ness of  their  own  hearts,  never  felt  the  burden  of  their  own  guilti- 
ness, never  entered  themselves  in  by  the  strait  gate ;  but  conceal 
their  want  of  true  repentance  and  the  faith  of  God's  giving,  under 
the  appearance  of  busy  action  and  various  self-righteous  efforts. 
"  If  the  blind  lead  the  blind,  both  fall  into  the  ditch."     "Art  thou 
a  teacher  in  Israel,  and  knowest  not  these  things?"  John  Berring- 
ton  of  England,  who,  after  he  was  a  settled  minister,  became  through 
grace  a  converted  man,  when  souls  came  to  him  under  concern  of 
mind,  did  not,  before  he  acquired  Christian  experience,  know  what 
to  say  to  them.    There  are  those  in  the  ministry  now,  who  are  in 
like  manner  ignorant  of  the  methods  of  salvation.    They  some- 
times make  zeal  in  tract,  missionary,  and  temperance  societies,  a 
substitute  for  a  renewed  and  experienced  mind  in  religion.   So  did 
the  Pharisees  of  old.     "  They  compassed  sea  and  land  to  make 
one  proselyte."    They  raised  money,  went  out  as  missionaries,  and 
endured  severe  trials,  and  still  were  unhumbled  and  self-righteous 
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Pharisees.    There  ean  be  no  substitute  for  actual  Chiistian  expe- 
rience of  the  power  of  divine  grace. 

But,  admitting  a  minister  is  a  converted  man,  he  requires,  for 
this  dutj,  careful  study  of  the  operations  of  sin  and  grace  in  his 
own  he^rt.  He  should  be  able  to  discriminate  between  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  workings  of  sin  under  all  its  dis- 
guises. 

(1 .)  The  first  thing  to  be  noted  by  the  pastor  is,  that  there  are  degra^ 
in  aiuakininff. 

i.  Bvery  lUtle  concern  of  mind  is  not  that  awakening  from  the 
sleep  of  sin  which  results  in  an  anxiety  to  be  interested  in 
the  salvation  which  is  by  Jesus  Christ.  Thousands  are  afiraid 
to  die;  and  the  &ar  of  death  occasionally  produces  serious 
thoughts ;  and  such  thoughts  will  induce  one  '*  to  walk  softty." 
Now  such  concern  of  mind  in  men  is  generally  eased  off  by  offering 
up  a  prayer  or  two  in  secret,  by  reforming  a  little  and  doing  a  few 
good  works ;  without  any  perception  of  the  evil  of  sin,  of  the 
enmity  of  the  heart  against  God,  and  of  the  ill-desert  of  the  sinner. 

Such  concern  of  mind  is  not  uncommon  where  Christians  live 
and  the  go^el  is  preached;  and  if  ministers,  anxious  to  fill  &eir 
churdies  with  professors,  are  satisfied  with  such  awakening,  if  it 
be  followed  by  a  general  profession  to  believe  in  Christ,  the  conse- 
quence will  be  most  unhappy  in  the  churches.  Professors  of 
religion  will  abound,  who  have  "a  name  to  live,  but  are  dead." 
Those  professors  after  a  little  while  will  show  the  unregenerate 
disposition  of  their  hearts,  by  disliking  the  doctrines  of  grace,  by 
siding  with  ministers  w^o  oppose  them,  and  by  crying  up  a  system 
of  doing,  doing,  doing,  as  soothing  to  their  own  self-righteous 
propaaaities. 

Carefully,  therefore,  must  the  &ithful  pastor  teach,  that  such 
slight  awakening  is  no  sufficient  preparation  for  either  an  evan- 
gelical repentance,  or  a  cordial  reception  of  Christ  as  ^'the  Lord 
our  righteousness."  I  say,  v;ith  the  heart:  for  not  a  few,  and 
among  them  mioisters  of  the  gospel  too,  doctrinally  assent  to  the 
article  of  "justification  by  faith  without  works,"  while  practically 
they  reject  it,  and  live  after  all  upon  their  own  religious  character 
and  doings. 

Yery  carefully  must  the  pastor  open  the  deceits  of  sin  under 
such  alight  concern  of  mind,  and  inculcate  that  the  last  thing 
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which  the  sixmer  foisakes  in  coming  to  Christ  i£s  r^mned  and 
religious  self.  The  pride  of  the  heart  never  will  submit  to  the 
righteousness  of  God.  How  very  much  it  looks  like  a  dereliction 
of  sel^  when  a  sin&er  in  his  agony  of  mind  is  heard  to  say,  "that 
he  would  be  willing  to  give  the  whole  world,  if  he  had  it,  to  obtain 
an  interest  in  Christ;"  yet,  after  aU,  this  is  only  the  deceitful 
working  of  a  self-righteous  spirit,  that  is  anxious  to  give  some* 
thing,  and  to  have  a  price  in  its  own  hand  for  salvation,  rather  than 
receive  that  salvation  as  it  is  offered,  "  without  money  and  with- 
out price." 

But  while  the  pastor  is  not  to  attach  great  importance  to  slight 
concern  of  mind,  he  must  be  equally  careM  not  to  treat  it  as  stark 
naught;  for  there  may  be  in  it  the  commencement  of  a  work  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  awakening.  He  must  rejoice  to  see  any 
thoughtless  sinner  beginning  to  think  seriously;  and  he  must 
endeavor  to  render  such  serious  thoughts  deeper  and  more  en- 
lightened. 

iL  But  in  the  souls  of  some,  the  pastor  will  find  a  stronger  work 
of  conviction.  They  are  greatly  alarmed  at  their  danger ;  they 
perceive  their  sins  to  be  many  and  great;  they  are  lost  and  un- 
done in  themselves;  they  acknowledge  that  their  condemnation 
is  just ;  they  fear  they  may  be  damned  for  ever,  and  in  deep 
anxiety  they  pray  much,  read  much,  and  hasten  to  hear  the 
Word. 

Under  this  degree  of  conviction  and  awakeniag,  the  pastor  will 
rejoice  to  discover  the  manifest  working  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  "  in 
turning  up  the  fallow  ground,"  before  he  sows  the  seeds  of  divine 
life. 

But  he  must  be  careful  to  teach  that  such  awakening  and  dis- 
tress  «no««mt«T«bn.  * 

First  He  must  now,  in  a  particular  manner,  expose  the  work- 
ings of  sel/'righieousnesSj  lest  the  awakened  should  rest  on  a  sandy 
foundation.  For,  when  sinners  are  thorou^ly  awakened  without 
being  converted,  they  are  strongly  excited  to  acquire  such  a 
d^ree  of  personal  improvement  in  goodness  as  may  not  alto- 
gether purchase  pardon,  but  may  in  a  greater  or  less  degree 
recommend  them  to  the  mercy  of  God  in  Christ.  They  expect  to 
gain  this  by  their  frequent  and  fervent  prayers,  by  their  reforma- 
tions, by  their  care  to  avoid  sin,  by  enlisting  in  the  ranks  of 
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those  who  try  to  do  good  in  variotifl  ways :  and  in  this  very  course 
some  persevere  and  are  lost 

Second.  Now  the  pastor  must  exert  himself  in  exposing  the  de- 
ceitfulness  and  self-righteousness  of  the  human  heart.  He  must 
strip  the  sinner  of  his  remaining  rags.  He  must  break  him  down, 
by  examining  into  his  views  and  ends  in  praying  and  in  doing 
good,  and  show  that  these  are  defective  and  insufficient. 

Third.  He  must  preach  Christ  in  his  offices  a  great  deal,  and 
show  tl\at  there  is  but  one  salvation,  and  that  is  by  grace  alone. 
He  must  aim  to  bring  the  awakened  to  lie  at  the  mercy-seat,  and 
proclaim  that  Jesus  will  surely  save  such,  and  such  alone.  "  For 
he  satisfieth  the  hungry  with  good  things,  but  sendeth  the  rich 
empty  away." 

iiL  But  once  more;  there  are  instances  of  awakening  power 
under  the  gospel  Word,  that  exhibit  the  distressed  mind  sink- 
ing into  despair  I  These  call  for  the  special  attention  of  a  pastor, 
and  require  careful  treatment.  Such  awakened  sinners  think 
"there  is  no  mercy  for  them;  that  they  must  be  lost  for 
ever;  that  their  danmation  is  certain,"  for  various  reasons.  The 
one  so  concludes,  because  he  has  been  uncommonly  wicked,  and 
his  sins  are  too  great  to  be  pardoned ;  another,  because  he  has 
sinned  away  his  choicest  opportunities  and  his  former  convic- 
tions, and  it  is  now  too  late  to  seek  and  hope  for  pardon ;  a  third, 
because  he  has  sinned  against  the  Holy  Ghost ;  a  fourth,  because 
his  seeking  has  had  no  happy  result;  he  has  grown  worse,  and 
heaven  is  shut  against  him,  and  God  is  more  and  more  hostile  to 
him. 

First  In  cases  of  this  kind,  let  the  pastor  be  very  serious :  for 
the  temptations  of  the  adversary  in  each  desponding  minds  are 
unusually  strong,  and  lead  sometimes  to  thoughts  of  self-destruc- 
tion, and  often  to  an  unwillingness  to  read  the  Scriptures,  to  pray 
any  more,  or  even  to  listen  to  religious  conversation ;  and  in  a 
few  cases,  the  temptations  of  Satan  are  aided  by  nervous  disor- 
ders and  a  morbid  imagination. 

Second.  In  dealing  with  such  distressed  persons,  let  the  pastor 
bring  their  case  in  prayer  before  God  in  his  closet,  and  ask  Chris- 
tians to  do  the  same ;  and. 

Third,  As  the  despair  of  the  mind  in  such  instances  springs  from 
various  thoughts,  let  the  pastor  reply  to  each.    If  it  arises  firom  a 
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sense  of  great  sinfulness,  let  tlie  infinite  value  of  tlie  atonement 
be  dwelt  upon ;  tlie  power  of  Jesus  to  save  the  chief  of  sinners 
be  preached ;  the  examples  in  Scripture  of  such  saved,  be  called 
up ;  and  the  invitations  of  the  Saviour  be  opened  and  renewed. 
Let  the  distressed  read  Bunyan  and  Ne^^ton.  K  despair  is  created 
by  the  sense  of  opportunities  and  convictions  misimproved,  let  the 
pastor  proclaim  that  the  door  is  not  shut ;  that  God  is  still  waiting 
to  be  gracious ;  and  that  the  concern  of  mind  on  this  subject  is  of 
itself  an  evidence  that  the  Spirit  of  God  is  not  withdrawn,  and 
that  salvation  is  not  denied*  K  the  mind  is  occupied  with  the 
belief  "  that  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost  has  been  committed," 
let  the  pastor,  in  his  visits  to  such,  begin  with  prayer  to  God  for 
special  aid ;  then  speiik  of  the  many  godly  petsons  who  in  sea- 
sons of  darkness  and  temptation  have  judged  wrong  about  their 
state-;  and  of  some  who  thought  they  had  committed  the  unpar- 
donable sin,  and  who  afterwards  saw  they  were  mistaken,  and 
recovered  aU  their  peace  and  comfort ;  if  the  pastor  can  in  these 
cases  mention  names,  with  ^the  histories  of  the  persons,  it  will  be 
better;  (and  for  such  purpose,  every  Christian  pastor  should  be  a 
reader  of  the  lives  and  experience  of  godly  persons ;)  and  thence 
let  him  conclude,  that  in  a  matter  involving  our  eternal  hopes  and 
God^s  mercy  in  Christ,  we  should  not  be  hasty  in  our  judgment, 
but  take  time  and  reflect  long,  with  earnest  prayer.    And, 

FirvaUy,  Let  the  pastor  afterwards  proceed  to  speak  of  the  nature 
of  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  inquiring  whether  it  is  a  sin 
which  can  be  committed  at  this  day.  For  some  think  that  it  was  a 
sin  peculiar  to  the  apostolic  day,  or  the  age  of  miracles ;  for  as  it 
formed  an  extraordinary  case  under  the  dispensations  of  grace,  it 
seemed  to  require  a  sinning  against  the  extraordinary  light  which 
miracles  aflForded  of  the  truth  of  Christianity. 

But  if  the  pastor  thinks  that  the  sin  can  naw  be  committed^  let 
him  open  its  nature  by  showing  that  it  is  made  up  of  hnowledge 
and  enmity  against  Christ  and  his  gospel ;  that  those  who  commit 
it  afterwards  haie  the  Lord  Jesus  and  his  people  with  a  fierce 
hatred,  curse  him  in  the  spirit  of  devils,  and/eeZ  no  concern  of  mind 
about  an  interest  in  him.  Then  let  the  pastor  show  that  in  the 
case  before  him  such  Tnalignity  does  not  exist.  To  do  this,  he  must, 
from  previous  conversation,  have  ascertained  from  the  distressed 
himself  that  he  would  desire,  above  all  things,  to  be  interested  in 
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GhrifiA,  and  that  his  agony  springs  firom  a  belief  that  he  is  excluded 
from  such  an  interest.  In  most  such  cases,  hve  to  the  Saviour  in 
the  heart  will  be  detected,  instead  of  malignitj.  Let  the  pastor 
also  recommend,  with  the  Scriptures,  the  reading  of  such  books  as 
he  judges  most  useful ;  but  let  him  do  his  utmost  to  keep  awaj 
from  the  troubled  in  mind  injudicious  talkers,  and  those  who  hare 
no  Christian  experience. 

iy.  But,  lastly,  the  mind  of  one  may  be  sinking  into  despair  in 
consequence  of  rdief  being  delayed,  after  much  seeking  and  impor- 
tunate prayers.  In  such  a  case  what  must  the  pastor  say  ?  We 
reply,  First.  He  must  be  careful  to  show  the  diffbrence  between 
pardon  as  the  act  of  God,  and  comfort  as  the  enjoyment  of  the 
believer,  and  also  between  faith  and  comfort;  inasmuch  as  there 
may  be  great  faith  where  there  is  little  comfort  Second.  He  must 
inculcate  that  the  heart  of  the  distressed  may  yet  have  a  root  of 
bitterness  in  it,  through  pride ;  and  ther^ore  more  humility  may 
be  required,  for  ''  Crod  giveth  grace  to  the  humble."  Third.  He 
must  inquire  whether  in  all  the  previous  seeking  there  has  not 
been  too  much  of  a  self-righteous  spirit  and  hope.  Fourth.  He 
must  teach  that  delays  are  no  denials.  Fifth.  That  delays  are  for 
the  trial  of  faith,  hope,  and  patience.  Sixth.  That  some  of  God's 
children  have  waited  long  before  they  were  relieved.  Seventh. 
That  we  have  no  claim  upon  God ;  yet,  Eighth.  That  his  promises 
will  be  fulfilled  in  due  season.  Ninth.  He  must  exhort  to  watch- 
fulness, importunate  prayer,  and  stead£3St  looking  to  Christ  as  our 
intercessor  with  the  Father. 

I  have  hinted  that  amid  these  spiritual  troubles  of  the  mind 
there  may  be  a  diseased  nervous  system  cooperating  to  increase 
dejection,  and  give  force  to  the  fiery  darts  of  the  evil  one.  This 
&ct  must  be  attended  to  by  the  pastor.  He  must  recommend  rem» 
edies  for  the  body,  while  he  labors  to  remove  burdens  from  the 
mind. 


LECTUEE    XXXIV. 


PASTORAL  YISITATIONS— THE  StTKrECT  <X>NTIKUED. 
PASTORAL  EXERTIONS  IN  SEASONS  OF  RELIGIOUS  DEGLEN8IONL 

Wk  are  still  employed  with  the  duty  of  pastoral  visitations. 
Our  last  lecture  concluded  with  the  maimer  in  which  the  pastor 
should  minister  to  awakened  minds  in  his  visits. 

In  relation  to  this  part  of  the  subject  we  have  but  to  observe,  that 
he  preaches  the  gospel  best,  who  best  exhibits  the  deceits  of  sin 
and  the  various  lineaments  of  the  Divine  image  in  the  souls  of 
the  regenerate ;  and  that  the  pastor,  in  his  visits  to  the  awakened, 
should  inculcate  the  following  doctrines  of  the  gospel  according  as 
they  may  apply,  viz : 

That  the  awakening  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  preparatory 
to  conversion,  and  therefore,  so  far,  it  is  a  token  for  good.  That 
convictions,  however  strong,  are  no  evidence  of  conversion,  and 
therefore  must  not  be  relied  upon.  That  convictions  form  a  season 
of  peculiar  temptations,  and  strong  attacks  by  the  adversary  of 
souls.  "  The  strong  man  armed"  is  likely  to  lose  his  palace,  and 
therefore  raves.  That  the  awakened  are  much  tempted  to  think 
either  that  they  give  themselves  undue  concern  for  the  present,  or 
that  their  sins  are  too  many  and  great  to  be  forgiven.  That  in  the 
exercise  of  prayer  particulaxly ,  their  hearts  are  often  sorely  tempted. 
That  despair  of  mercy  through  Christ  is  the  greatest  sin  which  we 
can  commit  That  Christ  Jesus  is  an  all-sufficient  Saviour,  able 
to  save  the  chief  of  sinners;  willing  to  receive  all  who  come  to 
him.  That  the  troubled  in  mind  have  a  divine  warrant  for  coining 
to  Christ;  for  God  has  commanded  them  to  believe  in  his  Son, 
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Jesus  Christ,  and  the  SavioTir  calls  them.  And  that  therefore  it  is 
the  duty  of  sinners  to  come  to  the  Saviour  immediately,  freely, 
and  cordially. 

These  doctrines  should  be  dwelt  upon,  as  they  constitute  the 
glorious  gospel  of  the  grace  of  God. 

I  proceed  now  to  say  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  pastor, 

4th.  To  visit  those  whom  he  knows  to  mourn  in  Zion. 

By  the  mourners  in  Zion,  I  understand  the  godly  persons  who, 
without  being  sick  in  body  or  afflicted  in  their  families,  are, 
through  religious  declension,  weakness  of  faith,  peculiar  tempta- 
tions, and  a  gloomy  habit  of  mind,  brought  into  spiritual  troubles 
and  shaken  in  their  hope  of  salvation.  I  need  not  observe,  that 
there  are  such  in  the  churches.  The  regenerate  are  in  a  state  of 
conflict  with  sin  and  Satan;  there  is  a  foe  in  their  own  bosoms; 
and  this  enemy  sometimes  prevails  to  such  a  degree  as  to  involve 
them  in  'darkness  and  fear,  and  to  constrain  them  to  go  "  mourning 
under  the  sun."  Indeed,  the  godly  are  sometimes  in  a  mental  con- 
dition which  is  marked  by  all  the  distresses  and  alarming  appre- 
hensions of  future  damnation  which  the  awakened  experience. 

Admitting  then  that  the  pious  may  be  sorely  wounded  and  cast 
down  in  spirit,  they  are  to  be  the  objects  of  the  attention  and  care 
of  pastors;  for  the  ''Great  Shepherd  and  Bishop  of  Souls"  has 
given  to  his  servants  this  charge:  "Feed  my  sheep;  feed  my 
lambs."     "  Comfort  ye,  comfort  ye  my  people,  saith  your  God." 

It  would  be  impossible  here  to  enumerate  all  the  various  cases 
of  those  who  mourn  in  Zion.  Let  it  suffice  to  call  your  attention 
to  a  few  of  the  more  prominent  ones. 

(1.)  A  pious  mind  may  be  met  with,  not  a  little  agitated  by  the 
reflection,  that  it  has  never  felt  the  comforts  and  joys  which  others 
speak  of,  and  may  hence  conclude  that  it  is  still  unrenewed  and 
graceless. 

i.  Let  the  pastor,  in  his  visit,  teach  that  such  a  conclusion  is  not 
warranted  by  the  divine  Word;  for  comforts  and  joys  are  not 
made  to  be  the  evidences  of  conversion  to  God ;  but  repentance, 
faith,  love,  etc.  Then,  too,  there  are  degrees  in  faith :  a  faith  may 
be  so  weak  as  to  have  little  comfort  and  joy,  while  many  doubts 
of  a  personal  interest  in  Christ  may  stand  connected  with  it.  "  0 
thou  of  little  faith,  wherefore  didst  thou  doubt?" 

ii.  Let  the  pastor  urge  the  acquisition  of  an  abiding  peace  of 
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mind,  by  the  exercise  of  fisuth  in  the  promises ;  by  living  near  to 
God,  and  being  active  in  his  service. 

(2.)  Another  pious  mind,  that,  on  being  converted,  experienced 
great  comfort,  transporting  joy,  and  fervent  love,  may  complain 
that  it  enjoys  those  feelings  no  more;  and  therefore  not  only 
mourns,  but  fears  that  it  has  lost  the  spirit  of  religion. 

i.  This,  we  remark,  is  no  uncommon  case  in  the  churches. 
Hence  those  who  are  unrenewed  in  mind  will  sometimes  adopt 
the  very  language  of  this  complaint,  in  order  to  be  thought  Chris- 
tians. They  will  speak  of  comforts  and  joys  which  they  have 
never  had,  or  which  they  have  given  to  themselves,  without  any 
agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  pastor  has  need,  therefore,  of  dis- 
criminating'here  between  persons  and  characters. 

iu  But  admitting  the  person  complaining  to  exhibit  satisfactory 
evidence  of  true  piety,  then  the  pastor  may  attempt  to  administer 
consolation,  by  teaching  the  following  doctrines,  viz : 

The  degree  of  comfort  and  joy  wWch,  on  oonveision,  some  eipe- 
rience,  is  rendered  greater  by  the  circumstance  that  they  were  just 
before  in  deep  distress,  regarding  themselves  as  for  ever  lost  in 
darkness,  not  perceiving  the  glory  of  God  in  the  face  of  Jesus 
Christ.  When  therefore  the  Spirit  of  God  enlightened  them  to 
"  see  the  King  in  his  beauty,"  and  made  them  willing  to  embrace 
him,  and  conscious  that  they  were  accepted  in  the  Beloved,  the 
transition  was  such  as,  according  to  the  constitution  of  the  human 
mind,  to  fill  them  with  wonder,  delight,  and  joy.  Now,  as  such  a 
believer  can  never  place  himself  again  in  exactly  the  same  state  in 
which  he  was  "  before  and  when  he  first  believed,"  so  he  can  never 
again  experience  in  the  same  way  his  first  comforts  and  joys. 
This  ought  to  be  carefully  noted,  and  it  ought  to  be  inculcated  by 
the  pastor,  that  the  want  of  those  first  joys  now  is  no  evidence 
whatever  of  a  loss  of  religion  or  of  the  Divine  favor, 

iii.  But  whilst  this  error  of  the  pious  mind  is  to  be  corrected, 
the  pastor  should  exhort  that  mind  to  return  to  its  first  love  by 
mourning  over  its  past  neglects,  and  its  misimprovements  of  grace 
received ;  by  realizing  the  excellences  of  the  Saviour,  which  are 
still  the  same,  and  by  comprehending  his  love,  which  is  unchange- 
able. 

iv.  The  pastor  should  press  such  a  mourning  Christian  to  render 
his  present  love  more  productive  of  good  than  Wen  his  first  love 
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was :  for  usually  the  first  love  of  a  convert  expends  itself  in  ex- 
tolling the  Saviour,  and  in  talking  of  the  wonders  of  his  love  and 
grace  in  saving  us :  but  our  present  love  may  be  rendered  much 
more  productive  of  benefits  to  the  Church  and  to  the  souls  of  men, 
by  active  services  for  Qod ;  doing  more  for  the  promotion  of  his 
glory,  by  increasing  usefulness  in  his  kingdom. 

Such  a  course,  it  should  be  preached,  would  give  us  more  of  the 
presence  of  heaven,  and  brighten  our  evidences  of  grace ;  for  to 
him  that  puts  out  his  talents  to  usury,  more  shall  be  given. 
"  Occupy  till  I  come."  "  Put  off  the  works  of  darkness,  and  put 
on  the  whole  armor  of  light." 

(8.)  But  another  pious  mind  may  be  troubled  by  the  thoughts 
that  all  its  comforts  in  religion  a/re  so  short'Uved;  that  its  happy 
seasons  last  but  a  little  while ;  and  hence  may  conclude,  that  it  has 
never  been  renewed  by  divine  grace. 

It  is  an  undoubted  fact,  that  some  Christians  have  short-lived 
comforts ;  they  scarcely  entertain  a  comfortable  hope  before  it  is 
broken  by  suspecting  that  it  may  not  be  a  right  hope,  and  that 
all  of  religion  in  the  soul  may  be  wrong.  Under  these  suspicions, 
they  go  mourning  and  enervated  on  their  pilgrimage.  Should 
such  a  case  present  itself  to  the  pastor,  he  must  in  express  terms, 
first,  condemn  that  suspicious  habit  of  the  mind,  as  being  both 
sinful  and  unreasonable ;  death  to  all  growth  in  grace :  and  call 
to  repentance  on  account  of  this  sin  as  cherished.  Second,  he 
must  enjoin  a  serious  review  of  past  experience,  to  ascertain 
whether  repentance  and  faith  have  been  exercised ;  and  fervent 
prayer  for  more  stability  of  mind  and  a  more  dutiAil  confidence 
in  God.  K  the  mind  of  the  believer  chooses  to  be  constantly  sus- 
pecting its  own  principles  of  action,  it  must  be  satisfied  with  short- 
lived comforts ;  but  it  should  aim  at  a  better  habit  of  feeling,  a 
nobler  walk  with  God. 

(4.)  Another  pious  mind  may  have  declined  in  grace^  beG<»ne 
first  careless,  then  cold  in  prayer,  then  fiu*  removed  firom  God,  and 
at  length  alarmed  at  its  own  state,  and  asking  for  some  consola- 
tion. In  conversing  with  such  a  Christian,  the  pastor  must  be 
GGuthful  to  his  divine  Master ;  he  must  attempt  to  give  no  comfort 
to  the  declining  Christian,  but  explicitly  teach  that,  in  a  state  of 
religious  declension,  all  past  evidences  of  conversion  are  to  be 
justly  suspected.    He  must  call  to  repentance  for  such  wander^ 
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ings  and  backslidmgs  from  God.  He  must  exhibit  the  unhappi- 
ness  and  danger  of  such  a  state ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  preach 
that  God  will  be  gracious  to  his  penitent  and  returning  people ; 
that  he  will  heal  their  backslidings  and  love  them  freely.  The 
graciousness  of  the  Saviour  to  Peter  after  "he  had  gone  out  and 
wept  bitterly,"  is  a  beautiful  illustration  of  the  methods  of  divine 
grace  towards  the  pious  who  return  from  their  declensions. 

And  it  must  be  preached,  too,  that  concern  of  mind  on  finding 
ourselves  in  a  declining  state,  is  an  evidence  that  the  principle  of 
divine  life,  "  the  root  of  the  matter,"  is  in  us. 

(5.)  But  a  godly  person  may  be  a  mourner  in  Zion,  in  conse- 
quence of  being  exposed  to  strange  and  violent  temptations  in  the 
thoughts  of  his  mind.  He  may  find  his  mind  disturbed  continu- 
ally, and  to  his  great  affliction,  by  wicked  and  by  atheistical 
thoughts.  In  prayer,  and  whithersoever  he  goes,  such  questions 
as  these  may  press  into  his  meditations:  "  What  if  the  Scriptures 
be  not  true?  Perhaps  there  is  no  God,  no  providence,  no  future 
state  I  Perhaps  religion  is  all  a  delusion  I  '*  And  though  he  tries 
to  shake  off  such  thoughts,  they  will  return  and  harass  him. 
How  is  the  pastor  to  treat  a  case  of  this  kind  7    We  answer, 

i.  This  trial  may  be  regarded  by  the  pastor  as  a  peculiar  and 
extraordinary  one.  How  fer  the  agency  of  the  tempter  may  be 
concerned  in  it,  it  is  not  for  us  to  say ;  yet  we  consider  it  to  be  one 
of  the  "  fiery  darts  of  the  evil  one." 

ii.  The  pastor  must  delight  to  show  that  such  thoughts  are  un- 
welcome, afflicting,  and  hateful  to  the  Christian  himself,  causing 
him  distress  and  momning;  and  therefore  that  they  cannot  be  an 
element  of  character,  nor  form  our  state  before  God.  Here  then 
is  a  source  of  consolation  to  the  troubled  mind. 

iiL  To  be  delivered  from  such  thoughts,  prayer,  reading,  and 
occupying  the  mind  with  important  subjects  of  meditation  must 
be  recommended;  and  especially  must  the  afflicted  Christian 
answer  the  tempter  in  his  own  way,  by  asking  as  quickly  and  as 
often,  "  What  if  there  be  a  God,  glorious  in  holiness ;  a  future 
state  and  a  future  judgment?  What  if  the  Scriptures  be  true? 
*  Where  shall  the  ungodly  and  the  sinner  appear  ?' "  This  is  hold- 
ing up  the  shield  of  fkith  in  our  defense. 

iv.  Let  the  distressed  Christian  occupy  his  mind  in  duty,  and 
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this  trial  will  soon  pass  away.    ''If  ye  will  do  my  will,  ye  e^iall 
know  my  doctrine,"  said  the  Saviour,  "  whether  it  be  of  God." 

I  shall  here  stop  in  the  enumeration  of  those  various  trials  of 
faith  which  cause  mourning  in  Zion.  Various  other  cases  might 
be  adduced,  but  those  above  mentioned  will  be  suflBcient  for  the 
direction  of  the  pastor,  as  those  do  involve  the  principles  which 
enter  into  the  composition  of  all  the  others. 

I  shall  add,  that  modem  sermons  and  writings  ate  of  little  use 
to  the  afflicted  in  Zion ;  and  therefore  the  pastor  should  furnish 
himself  with  better  books,  and  recommend,  among  others,  Sibs' 
Bruised  Eeed,  Priestley's  Looking-Glass,  Romeine's  Life  of  Faith, 
Pike  and  Hayward's  Cases  of  Conscience,  and  other  valuable  works, 
such  as  Newton's  and  Rutherford's  Letters. 

I  have  now  done  with  visits  rendered  incumbent  on  the  pastor 
by  a  special  providence,  and  shall  proceed  in  the  next  place  to 
speak  of, 

IL  Visits  by  the  pastor  which  are  designed  to  promote  religion, 
but  are  not  required  by  any  special  providence,  and  therefore  are 
voluntary,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  on  his  part. 

Every  faithful  pastor  will,  according  to  his  lesiure,  from  more 
direct  callB  engage  in  this  duty.  The  young  minister  wiU  have 
less,  the  older  will  have  more  leisure  for  this  work.  He  will  visit 
individuals  of  various  character  and  sentiments ;  trying  to  turn 
the  thoughts  of  the  irreligious  to  eternal  things,  and  giving  aid  to 
those  who  have  believed  through  grace ;  stirring  up  one  and  another 
to  be  more  engaged  in  securing  heaven  for  themselves,  and  in  ad- 
vancing the  cause  of  truth  and  righteousi^ss.  In  these  visits, 
much  will  depend  on  address  and  talent  for  religious  conversation. 
A  pastor  may  be  very  zeahus,  and  as  he  moves  along,  he  may  call 
every  one  to  repentance,  and  boldly  tell  sinners  "  that  they  are 
going  to  hell,"  and  yet  do  very  little  good.  But  the  pastor  who  is 
more  intent  on  doing  good  than  on  showing  himself,  and  who  has 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  will  seek  to  be  well  informed,  to 
time  his  observations  well,  to  be  prudent  and  affectionate  in  his 
address. 

To  pass  happily  from  common  topics  of  discourse,  to  religion, 
requires  a  special  talent.  This  talent  was  displayed  by  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  during  his  abode  with  men,  and  should  be  cultivated 
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by  his  seryants.  For  the  improvement  of  it,  a  disposition  to  turn 
every  thing  we  see  and  hear  to  some  spiritual  benefit,  and  the 
reading  of  such  works  as  "FlaveFs  Husbandry  and  Navigation," 
will  be  subsidiary. 

It  remains  that  on  the  branch  of  pastoral  visitatioDB  I  should 
speak;  in  the  third  place, 

in.  Of  visits  which  are  purely  social  and  civil  I  remark,  that 
such  visits  should  be  paid  by  pastors  as  often  as  they  can  find 
leisure :  the  reasons  are  numerous. 

(1.)  Social  visits  promote  intiixiacy  and  friendship.  People  in 
comfortable  circumstances  love  to  entertain  their  pastor  at  their 
own  houses.  They  consider  his  visits  as  a  mark  of  respect  for 
them ;  and  in  proportion  to  their  esteem  for  him,  wiU  be  their 
readiness  to  attend  upon  his  ministrations. 

(2.)  Social  visits  give  to  persons  more  knowledge  of  their  pas* 
tor:  they  come  to  regard  him  not  only  as  a  religious  teacher,  but 
as  a  friend  to  their  families;  they  begin  to  place  confidence  in 
him;  to  speak  to  him  more  freely,  and  to  take  an  interest  in  his 
welfare  also. 

(8.)  Social  visits  afibrd  to  the  people  an  opportunity  to  ascer- 
tain that  their  pastor  is  a  well-informed  man.  He  may  be  well  read 
in  theology,  and  he  may  preach  instructive  sermons ;  but  sermonsy 
the  common  people  say,  may  be  taken  out  of  books,  and  they 
know  that  ministers  have  studied  theology.  Still  they  desire 
other  evidence  of  a  well-furnished  mind,  and  such  evidence  they 
can  obtain  on  occasion  of  social  visits.  They  want  to  know  the 
temper  and  turn  of  their  pastor,  which  is  but  seldom  displayed 
firom  the  pulpit  or  in  conversation  purely  religious. 

(4.)  Social  visits  afford  the  pastor  an  opportunity  to  give  infor- 
mation, such  as  his  better  education  and  more  extensive  reading 
enable  him  to  give,  on  an  infinite  variety  of  topics ;  some  of  which 
tend  to  elevate  the  common  understanding,  while  others  throw 
some  light  upon  the  Bible. 

(5.)  But  social  visits  are  more  particularly  useful,  as  adminis- 
tering to  the  pastor's  increase  of  knowledge.  He  is  called  to 
minister  among  men,  and  to  live  with  them.  The  ravens  are  not 
to  feed  him ;  and  it  is  necessary  for  his  comfort  that  he  should 
know  something  of  the  world,  its  passing  events  and  various  em- 
ployments.   For  the  acquisition  of  such  knowledge,  social  visita- 
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tion  is  (he  pastor's  school.  Letting  the  private  affairs  of  familieB 
alone,  and  disconntenancing  all  gossiping,  he  should  otherwise  be 
willing  to  learn  something  flrom  professional  men,  from  the  fiurmer 
and  from  the  mechanic.  He  should  tax  eyery  person  for  a  con- 
tribution to  his  growing  snm  of  knowledge,  and  gather  good  fruit 
from  every  tree  within  his  reach. 

Most  certainly  the  pastor  who  will  talk  only  on  religious  sub- 
jects, and  concern  himself  with  nothing  but  what  has  a  direct 
bearing  upon  his  ministerial  work,  will  find  himself  less  inJformed, 
less  useful,  and  less  influential  than  others. 

But  while  social  visits  are  also  to  be  recommended  as  affording 
seasons  of  relaxation  to  the  pastor,  and  thereby  promoting  his 
health  and  animal  spirits,  tioo  evils  in  relation  to  this  duty  are  to 
be  carefully  avoided.  First.  These  social  visits  must  not  be  too 
frequent ;  they  must  not  interrupt  study  and  other  serious  em- 
ployments. Some  ministers  are  too  much  along  the  road  and  too 
little  in  their  study.  They  find  it  most  pleasant  to  pay  a  social 
visit,  and  most  irksome  to  write  a  sermon ;  and  as  social  visits 
serve  to  render  them  more  popular,  they  indulge  themselves  ex- 
travagantly in  this  agreeable  employment.  And,  Second.  These 
social  visits  must  not  be  void  of  the  saM  of  religion.  The  pastor 
must  stiU  be  intent  on  his  Master's  businesa  Whatever  be  the 
topics  of  conversation  in  the  main,  he  must  not  conclude  such  a 
visit  witiiout  leading  the  thoughts  of  those  around  him  to  some 
profitable  religious  reflection.  If  asked  to  conclude  his  visit  with 
prayer,  he  should  rejoice  to  do  it.  He  should,  if  even  tmasked, 
propose  prayer,  provided  circumstances  suit  Of  this  he  is  to 
judge. 

I  have  now  done  with  the  duty  of  pastoral  visitations,  and  must 
next  direct  your  attention  to  another  pastoral  duty  connected 
therewith,  viz: 

THE  DUTY  OF  PASTORAL  EXERTION  IK  A  TIHE  OF  RELIGIOUS 

DEOLEKSIOK. 

I  need  not  observe  to  you,  that  religion  will  sometimes  decline 
in  Churches.  Such  declensions  occurred  in  the  ancient  Jewish 
Church ;  and  ecclesiastical  histories  testify,  that  every  where  in  the 
Christian  Church,  and  very  early  in  some  of  the  Seven  Churches 
of  Asia,  declensions  have  existed.    Indeed,  "the  Man  of  Sin,"  or 
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the  Papal  religious  structure,  is  the  oflfepring  of  such  departure 
from  the  spirit  and  the  doctrines  of  true  religion!  Mark  the 
present  state  of  Germany,  the  very  cradle  of  the  Eeformation ; 
"how  is  the  fine  gold  become  dim  I" 

The  causes  of  such  declensions  are  various,  and  cannot  here  be 
particularly  enumerated.  Let  it  suffice  to  observe,  that  some  de- 
clensions are  to  be  traced  up  to  the  gospel  ministry ;  for  a  faithful 
ministry  will  excite  against  the  Church  the  persecutions  of  the 
world ;  but  an  unfaithful  ministry  will  produce  internal  declen- 
sions in  the  Church  itself. 

I.  Ministers  are  the  causes  of  declension, 

1.  When  they  depart  from  sound  doctrine  to  please  the  world ; 
yielding  up  one  divine  truth  after  another  to  gratify  the  irreligious 
sentinients  of  the  great  and  fashionable,  and  to  conform  to  the 
revolutionary  spirit  of  the  age.  In  some  places,  this  departure 
from  sound  doctrine,  as  in  the  ancient  Christian  Church,  will  be 
concealed  under  the  mantle  of  high  religious  excitements,  creating 
wonderful  zeal,  and  rushing  into  fanaticism,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
early  history  of  Monachism,  with  its  imposing  self-denials  and 
multiplied  mortifications  of  the  flesh.  In  other  places  truth  will 
be  abandoned,  to  conciliate  its  enemies,  and  to  form  a  peace,  and 
greater  union  of  nominal  Christians  in  Jhe  vikible  Church;  to 
acquire  more  proselytes,  and  to  act  in  concert  with  a  great  multi- 
tude ;  for  where  is  the  minister  who,  like  the  prophet  of  old,  can 
bear  to  stand  alone  in  the  defense  of  the  truth  ? 

But,  with  whatever  show  of  religion  the  departure  firom  the 
truth  may  be  attended,  declension  in  religion  is  the  natural  and 
inevitable  result.  Excitements  will  pass  away ;  but  error,  when 
believed,  will  influence  temper  and  conduct,  and  lead  to  greater 
errors.  The  Eeformed  ministry  in  France  began  by  little  depart- 
ures firom  sound  doctrine;  presently  a  number  began  to  think 
that  they  might  firatemize  with  the  Papists,  the  difference  in  essen- 
tials being  small ;  and  at  length  a  Beformed  Church  hardly  existed. 
So  it  haa  been  and  so  it  will  be  in  every  country  under  heaven. 
For  the  Spirit  of  truth  operates  by  the  truth. 

2.  Again,  ministers  are  the  causes  of  religious  declension,  by 
conforming  too  much  in  their  habits  of  life  to  the  course  of  this 
world,  living  carelessly,  exhibiting  little  seriousness  in  their  tem- 
pers, and  little  piety  in  their  walk ;  delighting  in  merry  company, 
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and  in  dining  and  other  parties,  from  which  religion  is  excluded, 
and  by  which  mtemperance  and  diasipation  are  promoted. 

3.  Once  again,  ministers  are  the  causes  of  declension,  by  preach- 
ing un/aiih/uUy,  though  they  preach  the  truth ;  "  healing,  saith 
God,  the  daughter  of  my  people  slightly ;  crying,  Peace,  peace, 
where  there  is  no  peace ;"  treating  the  troubles  of  the  heart  as 
signs  of  a  disordered  mind;  insisting  only  upon  a  form  of  godli- 
ness, and  disliking  its  power  in  the  soul;  filling  their  sermons 
either  with  arguments  in  defense  of  general  Christianity,  or  a 
morbid  sentimentaJism,  instead  of  coming  home  to  the  hearts  and 
consciences  of  sinners,  and  exhibiting  Christ  as  the  only  means  of 
escaping  the  damnation  of  hell. 

4.  Ministers  promote  religious  declensions  by  a  treacherous  use 
of  the  other  key  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  viz:  Christian  dis- 
cipline ;  they  admit  every  one  who  applies  into  the  full  commu- 
nion of  the  Church,  profane  the  sacraments,  and  leave  careless  pro- 
fessors uncorrected  by  warning  and  discipline,  to  disgrace  the 
name  of  religion.    Most  declensions  begin  with  ministers. 

But  ministers  may  be  correct  and  Mthful,  and  dedensiona 
may  still  occur,  through  the  increasing  depravities  of  the  people. 
Moses  was  faithful  in  all  God's  house,  yet  religion  declined  in  that 
generation  whom  he  served.  Elijah  was  preeminent  in  labor  and 
in  zeal,  yet  depravity  like  a  torrent  swept  the  minds  of  the  Israel- 
ites away  from  Grod. 

IL  Here  again,  when  declensions  originate  with  the  people  the 
causes  are  various  at  various  times ;  and  it  would  require  a  series 
of  lectures  to  exhibit  them  fully.  Let  me  observe,  that  the  people 
are  composed  of  two  classes,  viz :  communicants  and  non-commu- 
nicants. 

1.  The  professors  in  full  communion  are  those  who  sometimes 
administer  greatly,  by  their  shth^  pride,  and  worldUness^  to  declen- 
sion jfrom  God. 

(1.)  They  neglect  prayer  and  watchfulness. 

(2.)  They  become  absorbed  in  their  worldly  interests ;  are  intent 
to  a  sinM  degree  on  money-making,  speculation,  and  the  increase 
of  wealth.  High  markets  and  prosperous  circumstances  affect 
deeply  and  unhappily  their  spiritual  state,  disposing  them  either 
to  fashionable  life  or  to  avarice,  rendering  them  more  ambitious  to 
elevate  their  families  than  to  acquire  fresh  evidences  of  their  peace 
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with  Go<L  Accordinglj,  they  become  careless  in  their  walk,  cold 
in  their  affections,  decline  themselves,  and  help  on  declension  in 
the  churches. 

(8.)  Professors  sometimes  yield  to  the  influence  of  an  uncon- 
verted aristocracy  in  the  church  and  congregation.  They  have 
not  fortitude  to  withstand  the  influence  of  the  gre$tt  in  society, 
who  have  &vors,  and  offices,  and  smiles  to  bestow;  and  who, 
while  they  contribute  their  moneys  to  the  support  of  religious 
institutions,  still  act  agreeably  to  the  spirit  of  the  world,  by 
which  they  are  actuated  These  men  sometimes  bend  profes- 
sors of  religion  to  their  authority  and  wishes,  become  masters 
in  a  congregation,  and  of  course  religion  declines. 

I  recollect  an  instance  of  this  weakness  in  one  who  was  an  elder 
in  my  church.  No  professor  was  so  loud  in  exclaiming  at  home 
against  the  iLse  of  notes  by  ministers  as  this  man.  As  this  was  a 
matter  of  indifference  in  practice  to  myself,  who  preached  without 
notes,  I  often  defended  notes,  on  the  ground  that  some  servants 
of  Christ  could  preach  better  with  notes  than  without,  though  I 
wished  the  general  practice  of  the  Church  to  be  such  as  it  then  was. 

This  elder,  as  a  delegate,  went  with  me  to  the  General  Synod ; 
a  Synod  which  happened  to  comprehend  a  few  great  and  powerful 
lay  elders  in  the  State  of  New- York,  and  in  which  the  practice  of 
using  notes  was  discussed.  On  taking  the  question,  the  elder  with 
me  voted  in  fevor  of  notes ;  and  when  we  were  returning  home,' 
I  expressed  my  surprise  at  his  vote,  to  which  he  repHed,  that  he 
did  not  like  to  differ  trora  those  great  men.  I  observed,  that  if 
we  should  be  persecuted  on  account  of  our  faith,  as  persecution 
was  usually  set  on  foot  by  the  great  men  of  this  world,  I  hoped 
he  would  not  bow  to  their  influence.  This  elder  afterwards  rather 
declined  than  improved  in  religion. 

(4.)  Professors  also  promote  religious  declensions  by  becoming 
warm  political  partisans,  and  entering  deeply  into  political  con- 
flicts. 

(5.)  And  let  me  add,  that  professors  may,  by  the  manner  in 
which  they  engage  in  the  various  benevolent  operations  of  the 
day,  also  administer  to  religious  declensions.  This  may  seem 
paradoxical  to  those  who  do  not  reflect  deeply.  Yet  it  is  a  fact, 
that  thousands  of  professors  make  the  ardor  in  promoting  good 
operations  in  the  Church  and  in  the  world,  a  substitute  for  vital 
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religion,  and  roll  these  things  over  and  over  in  their  thoughts,  to 
the  exclusion  of  that  faith  in  Christ  which  justifies  without  works 
in  our  personal  pardon.  Hence  there  is  already  in  the  American 
churches  a  complaint  that  professors  are  so  deficient  in  deep  per- 
sonal piety  and  Christian  experience.  Certain  it  is,  few  tell  us 
how  they  came  to  Christ ;  they  seem  to  have  had  a  broad  way 
and  easy  travelling. 

2.  But  declensions  in  religion  may  be  produced  by  a  general 
oarruj^tion  of  the  people^  apart,  in  the  first  instance,  fix)m  professors 
of  religion.  There  are  times  when,  through  the  agency  of  the 
rich,  great,  and  fashionable,  "  iniquity  abounds ;"  the  young  break 
through  the  restraints  of  education,  the  laws  of  God  are  disre- 
garded, godliness  is  reviled,  vicious  pleasures  are  pursued,  men 
live  wholly  to  themselves,  and  pull  sin  as  with  a  cart-rope.  Amid 
this  abounding  iniquity,  "the  love  of  many  professors  of  religion 
waxes  cold," 

S.  I  shall  only  add,  that  there  are  extraordinary  events  which 
operate  to  produce  declensions  in  religion:  such  as  war  in  a  coim- 
try,  violent  disputes  among  Christian  sects,  parties  in  a  congrega* 
tion  formed  by  family  feuds,  and  quarrels  with  the  ministers  of 
the  Word ;  and  lastly,  fanaticism,  and  errors  which  spring  ftom 
religious  excitements,  and  inflict  deep  wounds  on  religion, 

in.  Admitting,  now,  one  or  more  of  these  causes  to  have  pro- 
duced a  lamentable  declension  in  religion,  in  a  congregation  under 
the  care  of  a  pastor,  the  question  arises.  How  is  he  to  act  in  this 
sad  state  of  things  ? 

Every  one  who  knows  under  what  solemn  responsibilities  minis- 
ters of  Christ  act,  will  immediately  reply,  that  the  Christian  pastor 
is  bound  to  use  unconmion  exertions  to  check  the  progress  of  such 
religious  declension,  to  counteract  it  by  all  means,  and  to  revive 
trudi  and  godliness.  How  can  he  be  faithful  to  his  God,  and 
remain  inactive  in  circumstances  so  injurious  to  the  Divine  name 
and  honor?  How  can  he  love  his  Saviour,  and  be  indifferent  to 
the  prosperity  of  his  kingdom?  How  can  he  pity  lost  sinners, 
and  yet  leave  them  amid  the  snares  of  the  destroyer? 

It  is  the  obvious  duty  of  the  Evangelical  Pastor  to  be  alert  and 
laborious  when  religion  declines.  He  is  called  to  mourn  over  it, 
to  examine  into  its  causes,  and  to  use  every  proper  means  to  obtain 
a  revival  of  God's  work  with  power.    I  here  suggest, 
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1.  If  on  examination  he  finds  that  his  ovm  neglect,  carelessness, 
and  conformity  to  the  world,  have  contributed  to  the  declension  of 
religion,  he  should  be  alarmed,  repent,  reform  instantly,  for  there 
is  a  dreadful  woe  impending  on  the  unfaithful  shepherd.  He 
should  be  much  engaged  in  secret  prayer,  and  determine  to  retrace 
his  steps,  and  to  bring  both  his  mental  powers  and  his  holy  exam- 
ple into  the  service  of  the  gospel. 

But  is  it  proper  that  a  minister  shall  appear  before  the  whole 
congregation,  and  confess  his  faults?  No,  by  no  means.  The 
public  worship  of  God  is  social,  and  not  the  place  nor  time  for 
private  confessions.  In  this  act  there  is  a  show  of  humility,  but 
very  little  religion.  A  minister  has  opportunities  enough  in  pri- 
vate conversations  to  speak  of  and  deplore  his  own  past  negli- 
gence ;  but  his  best  confessions  will  be  made  by  mourning  before 
God  in  secret,  and  putting  on  the  armor  of  light  in  public. 

Let  him  no  longer  handle  the  Word  of  God  deceitfully,  nor 
depart  from  the  truth  to  please  men.  Let  him  teU  sinners  their 
danger,  call  them  to  repentance,  and  point  them  to  the  Saviour  as 
the  only  covert  from  the  storm,  and  every  eye  and  ear  will  soon 
perceive  the  change  which  divine  grace  has  wrought  in  him. 

2.  Should  the  pastor  trace  the  declension  either  to  professors 
of  religion,  or  to  the  corruption  of  morals  in  the  people,  he  must 
endeavor  to  counteract  and  remove  it,  by  private  exhortation  and 
admonition,  by  his  public  preachings,  by  praying  societies,  and 
benevolent  exertions.  Affectionately,  but  faithfully,  should  he 
admonish  lax' professors,  and  exhort  them  to  rise  and  trim  their 
lamps,  otherwise  they  must  fall  under  the  denomination  of  "foolish 
virgins ;"  loudly  should  he  call  them  to  work  for  God,  to  maintain 
a  conversation  such  as  becometh  the  gospel,  to  show  their  love  for 
the  Saviour  and  his  cause,  and  to  acquire  evidence  of  their  peace 
with  God. 

Distinctly  should  he  state  their  own  sins,  and  the  prevailing 
vices  in  the  congregation  which  are  the  sources  of  the  evil. 

8.  But  it  is  obvious  that  the  principal  means  in  the  hand  of  the 
pastor  to  effect  a  reformation  and  revival,  is  the  public  and  faithful 
preaching  of  the  Word.  But  here  wisdom  must  be  united  with 
zeal,  patience  with  labor.  It  is  easy  to  declaim  against  the  pre- 
vailing vices,  and  scold  the  profane  swearers,  drunkards,  game- 
sters, and  other  sinners,  and  even  to  produce  a  little  reformation, 
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without  any  radical  healing  of  the  declension.  The  pastor  must 
go  deeper  for  the  seat  of  the  disorder,  in  the  aversion  of  the 
human  heart  to  God,  and  its  disregard  of  the  obligations  of  reli- 
gion, and  its  love  of  sin.  The  principal  subjects  of  his  discourses, 
in  a  time  of  declension,  must  therefore  be, 

(1.)  God ;  his  right  to  rule ;  his  right  to  our  supreme  love  and 
services ;  his  right  to  condemn  and  pimish  the  impenitent. 

(2.)  The  certainty  and  awfiilness  of  such  pimishment,  as  it  is 
expressly  declared  in  Scripture. 

(3.)  The  danger  of  the  sinner,  and  the  wickedness  of  his  heart. 

(4.)  The  necessity  of  immediate  repentance,  and, 

(5.)  Embracing  the  gospel  offer. 

(6.)  The  love  of  Christ  for  lost  sinners. 

(7v)  The  necessity  of  holiness  to  the  enjoyment  of  heaven. 

(8.)  The  excuses  of  sinners. 

(9.)  And  the  misery  of  the  damned.  ' 

On  these  important  subjects  the  pastor  should  dwell  with  all  the 
talent  with  which  he  is  endowed;  being  more  intent  to  preach 
solemnly,  forcibly,  and  searchingly,  than  frequently.  Indeed,  in 
a  time  of  religious  declension,  more  pains  should  be  bestowed  on 
sermons;  they  should  be  such  as  to  attract  attention  by  every 
good  quality  of  a  pulpit  discourse,  and  to  bring  people  to  the  place 
of  worship. 

4.  But  as  an  additional  important  means  in  promoting  revival, 
the  pastor  should  collect  the  pious  into  praying  societies.  "  God 
will  be  inquired  of,"  and  prayer  is  powerful.  In  such  associations 
the  godly  should  be  directed  to  pray  for  the  Spirit  of  grace  and 
supplication  particularly,  and  for  the  conversion  of  sinners  and 
the  enlargement  of  the  Church.  So  also,  should  any  sinner  be 
impressed  and  awakened,  the  fiict  should  not  be  concealed,  but 
spoken  of  with  thanks  and  rejoicing ;  "  for  the  angels  rejoice  in 
heaven  over  the  sinner  that  repenteth ;"  and  the  knowledge  that 
one  thoughtless  sinner  is  awakened  is  often  blessed  by  the  Spirit^ 
to  render  another  more  thoughtful  of  his  eternal  condition. 

5.  In  aid  of  his  efforts  in  promoting  a  revival  ofreligionj  the  pas- 
tor should  recommend  strongly,  when  he  cannot  be  present  with 
a  praying  society,  that  such  sermons  as  the  "  Village  Sermons," 
Davies'  and  the  Lyme  Street  Sermons,  and  Baxter's  "Call  to 
the  Unconverted,"  should  be  read.    These  works  are  highly  instruct- 
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ive,  and  have  been  instrumental  in  enlightening  and  awakening 
thousands.  Many  seirmons  now  published  are  a  wretched  substi- 
tute for  those  valuable  productions. 

Here  a  question  may  be  asked:  "  Should  a  protracted  meeting  be 
held,  in  order  to  check  declensions  and  promote  a  revival  of  reli- 
gion ?"  The  answer  to  this  question  must  depend  on  what  is  Tneant 
by  a  protracted  meeting ;  for  such  a  meeting  may  be  good  or  evil, 
according  to  the  doctrines  preached  and  the  measures  adopted. 

I  remark,  then,  that  to  call  to  his  aid,  and  hold  subordinate  to 
his  direction,  the  efforts  in  preaching  and  praying  of  several  of  his 
brother  pastors,  sound  in  the  faith,  and  judicious  in  their  treatment 
of  awakened  sinners,  during  two  or  three  consecutive  days,  may 
be  done  by  the  pastor,  and  be  highly  useful  in  advancing  the 
interests  of  religion:  for,  first)  it  is  scriptural,  several  apostles 
having  acted  together  at  times  in  the  primitive  Church ;  second, 
it  exhibits  a  combination  of  strength,  a  concert  of  action,  and  inti- 
mates that  the  evil  to  be  counteracted  is  great^  and  that  the  work 
to  be  done  is  impartarU,  Declensions  in  religion  are  wrought  by 
combinations.  Wickedness  advances  through  associations.  Hence 
union  in  religious  efforts  is  to  be  recommended,  and  is  productive 
of  good. 

The  Spirit  of  God  has  ftimished  various  ministers  with  various 
prominent  gifts.  They  are  not  all  equally  "  sons  of  consolation," 
nor  equally  "  sons  of  thunder."  Now,  at  a  protracted  meeting, 
those  various  gifts  are  brought  into  operation  upon  various  minds, 
and  may  therefore  have  an  influence  more  extensively  benefidaL 
Their  employment  in  this  manner  is  like  increasing  the  length  of 
a  seine^  with  the  probability  of  enclosing  more  fish. 

But  every  good  thing  may  be  abused,  and  the  Devil  may  be 
converted,  in  certain  aspects,  "  into  an  angel  of  light."  So,  what 
is  excellent  in  a  well-regulated  protracted  meeting,  may  be  made 
the  basis  of  a  structure  of  error,  &naticism,  and  ultimately,  of 
deeper  declension  in  religion. 

Every  kind  of  protracted  meeting,  therefore,  is  not  to  be  recom- 
mended. Some  are  firaught  with  great  evUs ;  such,  for  instance, 
as  those  meetings  at  which  regular  agents  in  creating  certain  excite- 
ments are  employed,  and  to  whose  agency,  to  the  exclusion  or  reduc- 
tion of  the  pastor,  the  congregation  is  committed.  Such  meetings  as 
derive  their  principal  aliment  fix)m  false  teachers  and  false  doc- 
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trine ;  such  as,  in  order  to  secure  fame  by  the  number  of  new  con- 
verts, and  to  impose  upon  a  credulous  public,  break  down  the  guards 
which  the  Church,  from  experience,  has  set  up  against  ignorance 
and  an  excited  imagination,  and  for  the  trial  of  the  heart ;  resolv- 
ing the  whole  matter  of  conversion  and  admission  into  an  affirm- 
ative answer  to  such  general  questions  as  these,  (an  answer  which 
hordes  of  poor  deluded  Catholics  are  prepared  every  day  to  give 
to  their  priests:)  "  Do  you  submit  to  God?  Will  you  submit  now, 
or  be  damned  for  ever  ?  Have  you  a  comfortable  hope  ?"  Such 
meetings,  in  a  word,  as  exhibit  the  art  of  man,  in  place  of  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  substitute  slavish  fear  for  fiadth,  and 
leave  the  awakened  like  cakes  half  turned;  calling  women  to  pray 
pubUcly,  and  making  the  boldest  hypocrites  the  prominent  men  in 
the  Church. 

Let  the  pastor,  at  every  risk,  (even  if  he  be  persecuted  unto 
death,)  set  his  face  against  siich  meetings.  Their  commencement  may 
be  imposing^  but  their  end  is  always  injurious  to  truth  and  godli- 
ness. 

6.  It  remains  to  be  observed,  that  the  pastor  may  in  no  small 
degree  promote  rehgion  when  it  languishes,  by  engaging  his  peo- 
ple in  aiding  the  missixynary  cause,  (of  which  I  shall  speak  hereafter,) 
in  circulating  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  in  scattering  tracts  of  a  reli- 
gious character,  and  in  furthering  the  progress  of  temperance. 

The  best  societies  may  be  perverted  to  effect  wrong  ends.  But 
it  is  certain  that  the  more  people  work  in  a  good  cause,  the  less 
affection  will  they  display  for  its  opposite.  By  contributing  to 
the  building  of  tabernacles,  they  are  kept  from  idolatry. 


LECTURE    XXXV. 


PASTORAL   DUTIES — THE  SUBJECT  OONTIKUED. 


PASTORAL  VIGILANCE  IN  SEASONS  OF  GENERAL  AWAKENING  AND  ENLARGEMENT 

IN  THE  CHURCH. 


I  COME  now  to  speak  of  another  important  pastoral  duty,  viz : 

That  of  perioral  vigilance  in  seasons  of  awaketiings  and  conversion 
in  a  congregationj  followed  by  an  increase  of  the  professors  of  religion. 

This  duty,  you  observe,  is  rendered  occoMonal^  by  the  very  cir- 
cumstances which  create  it ;  for  general  awakenings  and  firequent 
conversions  are  not  ordinary,  but  extraordinary  events  in  the 
Church,  and  therefore  demand  extraordinary  exertion  and  vigi- 
lance from  the  Christian  pastor ;  for  his  trials  will  be  uncommon, 
both  internal  and  external — trials  which,  to  endure  well  and  to 
render  ultimately  subservient  to  the  honor  of  religion,  the  salva- 
tion of  souls,  and  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  a  church,  require 
great  wisdom,  fortitude,  and  special  grace. 

Hence  we  discover  so  many  ministers  not  sufficiently  vigilant 
over  themselves  and  over  others,  in  tinles  of  general  awakenings^ 
deeply  injured  in  their  sentiments,  spiritual  state,  and  subsequent 
usefulness,  by  the  effects  resulting  from  the  stir  of  religion  under 
their  ministration.  It  was  during  the  great  revivals  in  the  State  of 
Kentucky,  that  ministers  whose  labors  had  been  signally  blessed, 
were  tempted  by  the  prominence  which  they  had  acquired^  to  strike 
into  new  ways :  two  of  them  at  length  became  Shaking-Quakers. 
Dr.  Froeligh  was  the  leader  in  the  defection  from  our  Church ;  and 
I  believe  that  the  general  awakening  under  his  ministry  served  to 
move  him  into  the  course  which  he  unhappily  pursued.  It  elevated 
him  in  his  own  opinion ;  and  when  he  was  not  appointed  after- 
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.wards  to  the  Ugliest  offices  in  the  Church,  he  became  dissatisfied 
with  his  brethren,  and  matured  the  subsequent  secession;  Ipdeed, 
it  is  in  seasons  of  revivals  that  the  principal  errorists  and  fanatics 
who  have  troubled  the  Church  have  sprung  into  existence.  How 
forcibly  do  these  fects  speak  to  us !  how  clearly  do  they  exhibit 
caution,  humility,  and  vigilance,  as  our  duty,  whenever  the  Word 
which  we  preach  is  accompanied  with  an  extraordinary  awakening 
influence ! 

But  before  I  speak  particularly  of  the  pastoral  course  to  be 
pursued  in  an  awakening  season,  it  will  be  useful  to  remind  you 
here  of  two  or  three  important  facts  in  God's  dispensations  towards 
his  visible  Church. 

First  There  is  no  special  diviiie  promise  given  in  the  Scriptures 
to  any  gospel  minister,  that  his  labors  will  be  blessed  with  a 
general  awakening  of  sinners,  and  with  the  conversion  simul- 
taneously of  many  under  his  ministry.  The  promises  given  to 
ministers  are  sufficiently  ample,  but  expressed  wisely  and  in 
general  terms.  The  Saviour  has  promised  to  be  with  them  always; 
to  strengthen,  aid,  and  comfort  them  under  their  various  trials ;  to 
use  them  as  instruments  of  blessing  to  others,  and  through  them 
to  "  bless  the  provisions  of  his  house,  and  to  feed  his  poor  with 
bread."  But  there  are  no  particular  promises  in  the  Word,  that 
any  particular  number  shall  be  converted,  or  that  many  shall  be 
converted  at  once,  under  the  ministry  of  any  man. 

There  is,  then,  a  divine  and  holy  sovereignty  which  the  Spirit 
of  God  has  reserved  to  himself  in  this  matter.  He  will  give,  and 
he  will  withhold,  in  measure  and  manner  as  seemeth  good  in 
his  sight.  He  will  impart  of  his  influence  in  refireshing  drops,  or 
in  gentle  and  insinuating  dews  of  the  night,  or  in  abundant  rains, 
according  to  the  good  pleasure  of  his  will.  This  he  has  done 
through  the  ages  past ;  this  he  will  continue  to  do  till  the  mil- 
lennial period,  during  which  (as  he  has  especially  promised)  he  will 
pour  out  his  grace  upon  the  human  family,  like  floods  upon  the 
dry  ground.  Accordingly  we  find,  that  even  the  ministry  of  the 
great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  served  to  exhibit  this  sovereignty  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  In  some  places  where  he  ministered,  norie  were 
awakened ;  in  other  places,  two  or  three  were  converted ;  and  in 
other  places  again,  many  were  renewed,  and  the  harvest  was  great. 
**  For  the  wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth." 
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On  the  review,  then,  of  the  past  operations  of  the  Spirit  in  con- 
nection "With  the  preaching  of  ministers  and  its  effects,  we  discover, 
that  in  the  works  of  awakening  and  of  conversion,  (for  they  are 
distinct  operations,  and  by  no  means  inseparable,)  the  Holy  Spirit 
has  been  pleased  to  pursue  two  methods,  viz : 

I.  Ordinarily^  he  has  brought  his  Word  home  to  the  hearts  of 
sinners,  by  awakening  one  or  a  few  from  time  to  time,  so  that  his 
work  did  not,  from  the  small  number  impressed,  excite  public 
observation,  or  produce  a  general  religious  excitement.  After 
Paul  had  preached  "at  Athens,  we  discover  the  Holy  Spirit  to  have 
wrought  by  the  Word  on  the  minds  of  a  few  persons ;  but  no 
such  awakening  and  movement  among  the  people  as  was  seen  at 
Jerusalem  on  the  day  of  Pentecost. 

Indeed,  the  greater  number  of  Christians  through  every  age 
past,  and  all  the  world  over,  have  been  effectually  called  by  the 
Word  and  Spirit  in  times  of  no  general  revival.  They  seemed  to 
be  awakened  alone,  or  associated  with  a  very  few  in  the  congre- 
gation ;  in  a  year,  from  one  to  a  dozen  would  seek  and  give 
evidence  of  conversion.  Thus  ordinarily  does  the  Holy  Spirit 
operate  in  adding  to  the  churches  from  year  to  year.  And  who 
shall  prescribe  to  God  a  different  course  in  the  bestowment  of  his 
blessings?  and  who  will  undertake  to  dictate  that  He  shall  not 
save  a  few,  but  many  at  once?  Bather  should  we  ever  wonder 
and  rejoice  that  one  sinner  is  brought  to  repentance,  than  to  feel 
discontented  that  our  ministrations  do  not  result  in  general  and 
powerful  awakenings. 

Take  a  score  and  a  half  of  years,  where  the  gospel  is  faithfully 
preached,  and  count  the  number  awakened  and  truly  converted, 
and  they  will  be  found  nearly  equal  to  the  number  of  those  who, 
during  the  same  period,  have  given  evidences  of  piety  in  a  con- 
gregation in  which  a  religious  excitement  has  existed ;  and  such 
extended  calculations  it  is  the  duty  of  pastors  to  make,  before 
they  speak  disparagingly  of  the  ordinary  operations  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  the  gospel  kingdom. 

These  facts,  however,  are  overlooked  by  some  mitiisters  and 
professing  Christians,  who  seem  to  be  quite  miserable  if  there  be 
no  religious  excitement  all  around  them.  Eeady  are  they  to 
think  and  say,  "  that  there  is  little  religion,  little  of  the  Spirit  of 
God  in  a  congregation,  when  there  is  no  general  awakening  in  it." 
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The  scriptural  indications  of  steady  piety,  substantial  godliness 
of  life,  purity  of  morals,  regular  observance  of  divine  ordinances, 
and  Church  order  and  beauty,  go  in  their  estimation  for  nothing. 
If  the  Holy  Spirit  will  not  operate  as  they  wish,  they  intimate 
"  that  he  does  not  operate  at  all."  I  need  not  point  to  the  wick- 
edness of  such  thoughts  and  sentiments,  but  remark,  that  those 
persons  ought  (though  I  know  they  will  not)  suspect  the  reality 
of  their  own  conversion,  who  cannot  enjoy  the  comfort  of  religion 
but  under  the  influence  of  a  religious  excitement  This  feverish 
religion,  which  must  have  stir  around  it,  and  which  requires  pub- 
licity to  keep  it  in  holy  action,  is  not  a  sound  state  of  the  mind. 
It  is  one  of  the  deceits  of  Satan.  When  the  ministry  of  the 
Wesleys  in  England  was  blessed  to  the  awakening  of  many,  an 
excitement  arose  which  was  marked  in  many  places,  particularly 
in  the  city  of  Bristol,  with  violent  nervous  affections,  which  pros- 
trated the  body,  yet  left  the  mind  free  to  think.  Wesley  thought 
that  God  here  interposed  by  miracles,  to  bear  testimony  to  his 
Word.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that  a  party  was  formed  among 
the  Methodists,  who  considered  conversion  to  be  connected  with 
these  excitements.  Hence,  to  keep  religion  alive,  they  set  them- 
selves to  create,  by  various  means,  periodical  excitements.  But 
John  Wesley  himself  lived  to  see  among  his  disciples,  that  great 
stir  and  agitation  in  public  worship,  in  prayer  and  class-meetings, 
did  not  indicate  the  promotion  of  true  religion.  "  Our  people,"  he 
said,  ^'  have  a  great  deal  of  religion  abroad,  but  I  am  afraid  too 
little  piety  at  home." 

Let  the  pastor  here  remember  to  adore  the  Holy  Spirit,  by  re- 
joicing in  the  discovery  of  his  agency  in  human  hearts,  when  he 
awakens  men  one  by  one.  Let  him  preach  the  Word ;  be  instant 
in  season  and  out  of  season ;  and  if  one  and  another  are  succes- 
sively, and  without  exciting  observation,  impressed  and  converted, 
let  him  give  thanks,  and  persevere  patiently  in  his  work.  In  this 
course  some  excellent  missionaries  among  the  heathen  have  spent 
their  days,  bringing  now  and  then  a  lost  sheep  into  the  fold,  but 
witnessing  Ho  extensive  awakenings ;  and  they  shall  not  lose  their 
reward. 

But  it  is  an  interesting  fsuctj  that  occasionally,  in  one  or 
more  congregations,  the  Holy  Spirit  departs  from  his  ordinary 
method  in  adding  converts  to  the  Church,  and  operates  with  great 
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power  upon  the  souls  of  many  sinners  at  once.  This  he  did  at 
Jerusalem  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  and  in  many  places  where  the 
gospel  was  first  preached ;  this  he  did  at  the  Keformation  in  Ger- 
many, Scotland,  and  other  countries.  This  the  Spirit  of  God  has 
done  in  our  own  country,  in  instances  too  numerous  to  be  men- 
tioned here ;  for  it  is  just  as  easy  for  divine  power  to  operate  upon 
the  hearts  of  many  sinners,  as  to  awaken  one  individual  out  of  a 
multitude.     "  When  he  worketh,  who  shall  let  it?" 

There  is,  then,  in  truth,  a  divine  influence  attending,  at  some 
times  and  in  some  places,  the  Word  preached,  which  produces  a 
general  awakening  or  religious  concern  among  those  who  have  it. 
This  event  is  known  to  be  an  uncommon  one,  and  therefore  at- 
tracts special  attention.  It  is  often  called  a  revival,  because  it 
generally  results  in  reviving  religion  in  the  souls  of  the  gddly, 
and  in  the  increase  of  converts.  But,  strictly  speaking,  a  general 
awakening  and  a  general  revival  of  religion  are  not  one  and  the 
same  thing.  The  former  may  exist  to  a  considerable  extent,  where 
•  there  is  little  of  the  latter.  Occasionally,  during  the  dark  ages, 
the  minds  of  multitudes  were  agitated  with  a  religious  concern, 
which  did  not  result  in  a  true  revival,  but  in  an  increase  of  super- 
stitions. The  bones  may  be  shaken,  even  so  far,  that  bone  may 
come  to  its  bone,  and  yet  there  may  be  no  life  in  the  body.  This 
leads  me  to  state, 

II.  Another  important  fact  in  relation  to  this  subject,  viz: 
That  the  Spirit  of  God  may  communicate  so  much  power  to  the 
Word,  as  to  produce  a  general  awakening,  not  with  a  view  to  con- 
vert many  thereby,  but  particularly  for  the  further  trial  of  the 
hearts  of  sinners  under  the  dispensations  of  the  gospel. 

Every  conscience,  enlightened  by  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  dis- 
covery of  guilt  and  danger,  is  not  accompanied  with  a  heart 
renewed  by  divine  grace.  Every  sinner  awakened  is  not  converted; 
nor  is  the  Spirit  of  God  bound  to  convert  those  whose  fears  he 
alarms ;  he  may,  through  the  Word,  extend  his  operations  just  as 
far  as  he  pleases,  and  he  may  cease  to  operate  when  he  pleases. 

Now,  what  is  true  of  the  operations  of  the  Spirit  in  relation  to 
an  individual,  may  be  and  sometimes  is  true  of  his  operations  in 
relation  to  a  multitude.  He  may  awaken  many  together,  and  con- 
vert but  few.  He  may  fill  the  public  mind  with  a  religious  con- 
cern, and  still  withhold  his  renewing  grace ;  in  consequence  of 
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wHich,  the  general  awakening  may,  through  the  depravity  and 
pride  of  the  human  heart,  result  in  more  evU  than  good^  and  acquire 
ultimately  more  the  character  of  a  judgment  than  of  a  blessing. 

In  the  purposes  of  Infinite  Wisdom,  it  may  be  necessary  to  de- 
velop the  strength  of  sin,  not  only  under  the  ministrations  of  the 
gospel,  but  under  the  power  of  strong  convictions  and  awaken- 
ings. Accordingly,  in  past  dispensations,  we  perceive  that  rains 
of  awakenings  have  descended  upon  ground  which,  notwithstand- 
ing, brought  forth  "  thorns  and  briers."  The  generation  that  came 
out  of  Egypt  saw  the  works  of  God  at  the  Bed  Sea,  and  rejoiced ; 
and  at  Mount  Sinai,  they  saw  the  majesty  of  Deity ;  they  were 
generally  awakened  and  troubled  in  mind ;  yet  they  were  so  far 
from  being  converted,  that  they  declined  and  perished  in  the  wil- 
derfless.  Other  parts  of  the  history  of  the  Israehtes  serve  to  illus- 
trate the  same  fact. 

Let  the  pastor  in  the  Christian  Church  therefore  be  wise  in  the 
observance  of  the  various  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  never 
conclude  that,  if  there  be  a  general  excitement,  there  must  of 
course  be  an  extensive  blessing,  and  a  great  revival  of  religion. 
For  a  great  excitement  may  be  a  great  trial  of  the  hearts  of  men, 
on  which  they  may  fail,  grieve  the  Holy  Spirit  in  various  ways, 
and  exhibit  little  improvement. 

This  fact,  while  it  serves  to  explain  to  us  how  religion  has  oome 
to  decline  soon,  in  a  country  and  among  a  people,  immediately  after 
a  great  awakening  has  occurred,  should  excite  us  much  to  prayer, 
that  awakenings  may  result  in  conversions,  and  prove  rich  and 
substantial  blessings  to  the  Church ;  and  should  render  pastors, 
amid  awakenings,  uncommonly  vigilant  and  incorruptibly  Mthful. 
The  reasons  which  render  such  pastoral  vigilance  in  times  of 
awakening  an  important  duty,  I  shall  now  state. 

1.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Christian  pastor  to  be  always  fidthful, 
laborious,  and  vigilant ;  but  when  the  Word  preached  is  instru- 
mental through  the  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  awakening  many 
at  once,  and  in  exciting  a  general  religious  concern,  then  his  fiedthful- 
ness  and  his  vigilance  in  the  gospel  service  should  he  dofMed;  for 
religious  excitements,  as  is  well  known,  have  a  most  powerful 
tendency  to  bring  into  action  that  principle  which  our  Creator  has 
superadded  to  our  moral  constitution,  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  sense 
of  duty,  and  which  is  denominated  sympathy. 
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That  there  is  such  a  principle,  every  one  knows ;  and  its  opera- 
tions are  such,  and  so  strong,  that  Adam  Smith  has  attempted  to 
explain  &om  this  single  principle  all  the  phenomena  of  moral  per- 
ception. His  theory  is  erroneous ;  yet  when  so  much  has  been 
ascril^ed  to  sympcUhy,  we  are  called  to  look  at  this  principle,  and 
carefully  note  its  operations  and  effects  in  certain  circumstances. 

Now  the  operations  and  effects  of  sympathy^  when  excited  in 
consequence  of  what  has  transpired  in  social  meetings,  have  been 
both  curious  and  surprising.  Under  the  impulse  of  this  principle, 
large  companies  have  been  known  to  be  aflfected  with  joy,  sorrow, 
lassitude,. and  melancholy,  without  perceiving  any  rational  cause 
for  these  various  feelings.  I  shall  not  here  detail  &cts,  seemingly 
of  an  extraordinary  character,  which  those  who  have  searched  into 
the  human  constitution  have  stated  to  be  the  effects  of  sympathy; 
but  hasten  to  remark,  that  the  operations  of  this  principle  as  seen 
in  society,  have  been  eagerly  snatched  at  by  infidels  and  other 
enemies  of  true  religion,  as  sufficient  to  account  for  those  strong 
and  extended  feelings  which  characterize  religious  awakenings.  It 
has  been  said,  that  in  religious  exQitements  there  is  no  agency  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  no  divine  power  or  influence ;  for  the  whole  of 
what  is  exhibited,  remarkable  as  it  may  be,  is  produced  by  sym- 
pathy. 

This  we  deny,  and  consider  the  sentiment  to  be  blasphemous  and 
erroneous,  even  in  a  philosophical  point  of  view;  for,  letting  alone 
what  the  Scripture  saith  on  this  all-important  subject,  sympathy 
alone  cannot  account  for  all  the  effects  produced  in  those  religious 
awakenings  which  result  in  real  conversions.  A  number  of  persons 
are  awakened  at  once  by  the  Word  spoken,  and  their  concern  of 
mind  is  secret  and  unperceived.  Here  can  be  no  operation  what- 
ever of  sympathy.  Sympathy,  moreover,  imparts  no  light  to  the 
understanding ;  it  gives  no  knowledge  of  divine  truths :  and  though 
it  may  bring  the  affections  into  strong  exercise  for  a  time,  yet  it 
produces  no  radical  change  of  heart,  no  permanent  holy  princi- 
ples of  action.  But  where  the  gracious  influences  of  God's  Holy 
Spirit  are  imparted,  there  is  light,  knowledge ;  the  simple  become 
wise,  and  the  depraved  axe  transformed  into  new  creatures  in 
ChriBt. 

But  while  there  is  a  divine  agency  in  real  general  awakenings 
under  the  gospel,  those  awakenings  occur  among  sinful  men  who 
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have  the  principle  of  sympathy  in  their  constitution.  And  this  prin- 
ciple, let  me  observe,  is  liable  to  be  brought  into  vigorous  action 
under  a  religious  excitement,  in  the  minds  of  those  on  whose  hearts 
the  Holy  Spirit  does  not  operate.  When  one  or  two  are  awakened, 
as  weeks  roll  away,  their  concern  of  mind  is  first  concealed  by 
themselves,  then  known  to  a  few;  and  in  the  whole  process  of  the 
change,  there  is  no  occasion  created  by  their  exercises  on  which 
the  sympathy  of  others  can  be  excited. 

But  very  different  is  it  during  a  general  religious  eoccilement  Such 
an  excitement,  it  is  well  known,  addresses  itself  most  powerfully 
to  our  sympathy,  and  calls  this  principle  into  vigorous  and  exten- 
sive action.  Many  around  us  are  troubled  in  mind,  many  weep, 
some  rejoice,  all  are  variously  agitated;  a  religious  movement  is 
every  where  discoverable,  and  religious  meetings  to  keep  up  the 
excitement  are  frequent.  Can  it  then  be  surprising  that  the  sym- 
pathy of  those  who  behold  such  scenes  should  be  awakened  ?  No; 
this  principle  is  a  chord  which  will  vibrate  at  the  touch  of  such 
displays  of  religious  affection.  It  is  a  combustible  portion  of  the 
human  mind,  which  without  a  spark  of  divine  influence  will  be 
easUy  ignited,  and  bum  furiously.  These  facts  have  been  devel- 
oped in  eveiy  extensive  awakening.  They  were  known  in  Eng- 
land, under  the  ministry  of  Whitefield  and  the  Wesleys ;  under 
the  ministry  of  Tennent,  Davenport,  and  others ;  and  during  the 
great  revival  in  Kentucky,  when  persons  were  seen  to  fall  through 
sympathy,  who  had  no  previous  concern  of  mind,  no  conviction 
of  their  guiltiness  before  God. 

So  well  is  this  fact  known,  that  those  persons  who  are  anxious 
to  acquire  fame,  and  extend  their  influence  by  means  of  religious 
excitements,  soon  form  plans  and  arrange  their  measures  so  as  to 
operate  upon  sympathy.  Their  skill  in  the  mechanism  of  their 
arrangements  is  great,  their  belief  in  the  simple  power  of  the 
Word  is  feeble,  and  they  judge  from  their  own  experience  of  it. 

Be  this,  however,  as  it  may ;  when  it  is  perceived  that  religious 
awakenings  caU  sympathy  into  action,  how  watchful  should  the 
Christian  pastor  be  over  the  operation  of  this  principle,  and  re- 
quire that  those  who  profess  to  be  exercised  in  religion  should  be 
actuated  by  a  higher  principle.  In  this  case,  he  wiU  not  hurry 
the  reception  of  members ;  he  will  not  be  duped  by  the  exhibition 
of  those  feelings,  and  even  tears,  which  sympathy  so  readily  pro- 
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duces,  nor  by  that  zeal  which  it  creates,  nor  that  religious  cant 
which  it  so  easily  leams  to  use;  but  take  time,  require  knowledge, 
repeated  self-examination,  self-abasement,  and  the  renunciation  of 
self-righteousness.  If  the  work  in  the  human  heart  be  of  God, 
it  will  stand,  for  it  is  a  work  for  eternity ;  and  humble  souls  are 
afraid  of  being  deceived,  and  are  not  the  first  to  cry  out,  "Eeceive 
us ;  we  are  surely  converted." 

2.  Another  consideration,  enforcing  the  duty  of  pastoral  vigi- 
lance in  times  of  general  awakening,  is  the  fact  that  men  are 
inclined  to  conform  to  the  existing  predominant  influence  in  society, 
whatever  it  may  be.  Hence  we  hear  much  of  the  influence  of 
fashion,  and  the  force  of  popular  opinion ;  and  in  consequence  of 
their  sway  in  society,  some  writers  have  spoken  of  a  principle 
existing  in  the  human  constitution  which  they  call  the  principle 
of  assimilation.  Be  this  as  it  may,  we  know  that  in  awakening 
seasons  wickedness  and  infidelity  are  arrested  in  their  course,  and 
religion  is  rendered  fashionable,  and  has  for  a  time  a  commanding 
influence  over  many  minds.  Hence  not  a  few  persons,  who  were 
wont  to  follow  the  multitude  to  do  evil  when  irreligion  was  pre- 
dominant and  strict  godliness  decried,  are,  when  the  current  has 
changed,  and  religious  feeling  become  fashionable,  seen  again  to 
imitate  the  many,  to  become  quite  reformed  and  religious,  and 
sometimes  to  render  themselves  quite  conspicuous  in  season  of 
awakenings,  by  their  fervent  prayers  and  enthusiastic  boldness 
and  zeal.  Into  this  course  they  are  the  more  freely  impelled,  by 
the  well-known  fact  that  piety  is  always  respectable  in  good  soci- 
ety, and  that  their  respectability  will  be  promoted  by  professions 
of  religion. 

Now,  when  fit>m  such  motives,  sinners,  in  a  time  of  general 
awakenings,  are  seen  to  hurry  into  the  communion  of  the  Church, 
deceiving  themselves  and  imposing  upon  the  godly,  how  careful 
ought  the  pastor  to  be  in  the  examination  of  their  principles  and 
in  checking  their  ardor  I  how  vigilant  in  inculcating  much  prayer 
and  self-examination ;  in  requiring  knowledge  of  divine  truth,  and 
in  affording  time  for  serious  reflection  I  For  if  the  human  heart 
be  actuated  by  no  higher  principle  than  assimilation^  it  will  proba- 
bly happen  that  such  heart  will  return  to  its  folly  (unless  restrained 
by  the  fear  of  church  discipline)  whenever  religion  declines  again. 

38 
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This  will  acootint  for  the  apostasies  that  are  seen  soon  after  an 
awakening  has  subsided.    But  take  another : 

8.  Pastors  are  also  urged  to  great  yigilanoe,  in  times  of  gen- 
eral awakenings,  by  the  fact  that  the  slavish  fear  cf  heU  operates 
powerfully  at  such  times  in  making  professors  of  religion.  All 
know  that  they  are  sinners,  soon  to  die  and  to  pass  into  eternity ; 
and  under  the  ministrations  of  the  gospel,  most  men  believe  in  a 
future  state  of  existence,  in  a  judgment  to  come,  and  in  the  future 
punishment  of  the  wicked ;  and  though  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure, 
and  amid  the  toils  and  anxieties  of  business,  conscience  may  sleep, 
and  **the  terrors  of  the  Lord"  be  so  much  lost  sight  of  as  to 
create  no  alarm,  yet  there  is  generally  in  human  minds  a  secret 
fear  connected  with  every  serious  contemplation  of  death  and 
eternity. 

NoW;  this  fear  becomes  strong  and  perceptible  in  seasons  of 
extensive  awakenings.  The  sinner  is  no  longer  ashamed  to  show 
it,  for  almost  all  aroimd  him  exhibit  either  concern  of  mind,  or 
the  peace  arising  from  the  enjoyment  of  religious  comforts.  The 
example  of  the  many  who  are  engaged  in  seeking  mercy  serves  to 
impress  the  thoughtless  with  a  conviction  of  the  importance  of 
religion,  and  of  the  reality  of  their  danger ;  to  make  them  more 
attentive  to  the  Word  spoken ;  to  rouse  their  consciences  into 
action,  and  to  awaken  their  fear  of  foture  damnation. 

And  this  fear  alone  will  prompt  sinners  to  do  much  in  a  religious 
way.  It  will  cause  them  to  weep  and  pray  much;  to  practise 
many  self-denials ;  to  be  active  in  religious  service,  zealous  of  cer- 
tain good  works,  and  prepared  to  make  religious  professions.  Far, 
very  far  will  it  impel  them,  while  their  hearts  are  yet  unrenewed 

How  vigilant  therefore  should  the  pastor  be  in  times  of  excite- 
ment, over  the  interests  of  his  Master's  kingdom ;  guarding  the 
Church  against  those  who,  if  they  are  received,  will,  from  their 
leading  principle  of  action,  settle  down  into  formal  Christians; 
and  striving  to  prevent  men  from  deceiving  themselves  I  Fearlessly 
should  he  stand  at  the  gate  of  Zion,  and,  regardless  of  every  im- 
portunate request  to  enter,  require  a  better  principle  of  action  than 
the  fear  of  hell.  "  Thou  believest,"  he  should  say,  "  that  there  is 
one  God ;  thou  doest  well :  the  devils  also  believe,  and  tremble." 
4.  Another  argument  in  support  of  the  required  duty  of  pas- 
toral vigilance  in  seasons  of  awakenings^  is  afforded  by  the  &ct. 
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that  when  the  profession  of  religion  becomes  fashionable,  the  strony 
principle  of  self-righteausnesa  will  press  forward  to  unite  in  such 
profession.  Such  profession  will  be  regarded  as  an  important 
item  in  the  structure  which  the  self-righteous  attempt  to, erect  for 
their  own  salvation.  The  Pharisees  were  warm  professors  of 
religion.  I  need  not  enlarge  here.  K  the  Christian  minister  is 
solicitous  to  serve  his  God,  and  to  preserve  his  church  pure,  he 
will  be  carefiil  to  require  the  most  decided  submission  to  the 
righteousness  of  God;  the  most  entire  reliance  upon  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  for  salvation. 

5.  One'  consideration  more  let  me  mention,  by  which  the  duty 
of  pastoral  vigilance  in  seasons  of  general  awakening  is  enforced. 
It  is  this :  In  such  seasons,  the  pastor^ s  oum  heart  is  deeply  affectedj 
and  its  various  affections  are  much  excited;  his  joy  is  awakened 
in  the  view  of  God's  work ;  he  perceives  many  3triving  to  enter 
in  at  the  strait  gate ;  he  sympathizes  with  those  in  distress ;  he 
rejoices  with  those  who  have  found  the  one  pearl  of  great  price, 
and  all  his  feeHngs  become  tender. 

Now,  in  this  state  of  mind,  unless  he  has  grace  to  be  vigilant,  he 
will  be  led  to  open  the  door  too  freely  and  too  wide  for  admission 
into  the  Church.  He  will  yield  too  much — in  pitying  others  in 
their  distresses — to  ignorance,  to  a  general  desire  to  be  religious, 
and  to  join  the  pious ;  while  he  ought  to  stop  awhile  to  instruct, 
to  examine,  to  undeceive  the  presumptuous,  and  to  require  better 
evidences  of  conversion. 

And  while  acting  imder  this  tenderness  of  spirit  too  precipi- 
tately, may  not  Satan  stir  up  his  pride  to  make  the  number  of 
converts  as  large  as  possible?  We  have  seen  that  exaggerated 
accounts  of  converts  have  been  animadverted  upon  by  judicious 
men  in  the  papers,  even  after  lax  admissions  had  been  practised. 

To  the  above  I  would  now  add  the  following,  regarding  the 
manner  of  exercising  this  pastoral  vigilance. 

The  arguments  which  we  have  just  offered,  render  the  pastoral 
duty  on  which  we  insist,  very  plain.  But  the  important  question 
still  remains  to  be  answered :  Sow,  or  in  whaut  way^  is  this  vigilance 
to  be  exercised  in  seasons  of  general  awakenings?  In  answer  to 
this  question,  we  observe, 

First.  That  the  pastor  should  be  oareM  not  to  adopt  ihose  mea- 
sures during  general  awakenings,  nor  to  indulge  in  those  preach- 
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ings  which  would  have  a  tendency  to  bring  those  principles  and 
passions  into  action  which  operate  to  Tnislead  sinners,  and  to  giye 
them  wrong  opinions  of  their  own  state,  and  wrong  notions  of 
religion. 

1.  His  measures  in  such  seasons  of  excitement  must  not  be  such 
as  to  excite,  in  a  high  degree,  either  sympathy  or  slavish  fear.  He 
must  discourage  in  worship,  or  in  social  meetings  for  prayer  and 
conference,  loud  and  hysterical  outcries,  weepings,  and  groanings 
and  shoutings*  These  things  have  been  artfully  encouraged  by 
some  to  affect  the  minds  of  the  hearers,  to  create  sympathetic 
emotions  and  frights,  as  though  the  force  of  truth  and  the  energy 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  were  not  sufficient  to  produce  awakening  and 
conversion.  Hence  many  converts  of  men  have  been  produced, 
who  were  not  the  converts  of  God.  The  Methodists  formerly 
wrought  much  in  this  way,  though  experience  has  taught  them 
better.  And  it  is  on  the  same  principle  that  the  Boman  Catholics 
exhibit  images  of  the  Saviour  expiring  on  the  cross,  and  endeavor 
to  overpower  the  soul  by  strains  of  exquisite  music.  These  are 
not  God's  means  of  grace. 

2.  To  prevent  the  undue  operation  of  sympathy,  the  pastor 
should  not  congregate  the  excited  in  one  place,  apart  from  the  con- 
gregation. He  may  require  the  aids  of  young  converts  in  prayer- 
meetings,  but  avoid  making  the  meeting  to  be  composed  of  the 
awakened  aione.  Such  assemblies  have  almost  always  been  the 
parents  of  fanaticism,  by  giving  to  certain  minds  an  impulse 
towards  that  high  degree  of  excitement  which  made  their  religion 
to  consist  wholly  of  feeling,  instead  of  knowledge  and  faith.  Let 
the  church  meet  and  worship,  and  let  the'  pastor  converse  and 
pray  with  individuals  apart. 

8.  Anxious-meetings,  therefore,  for  the  same  and  other  reasons, 
are  not  to  be  recommended.  These  meetings  are  very  favorable  to 
ministers  who  have  themselves  no  religious  experience.  What  is 
to  be  said  at  such  meetings  to  the  excited,  can  be  easily  said  by 
those  who  have  experienced  no  change  of  heart  Such  sayings 
as  these:  "Come  to  Christ;  submit  immediately;  you  will  be 
damned  if  you  do  not  submit;  this  moment  repent,  and  turn  to 
God ;  don't  hesitate,  or  tarry  in  the  plain ;  escape  for  your  life  I 
Can't  you  give  up  your  heart?  you  can  if  you  will.  Have  you 
now  a  comfortable  hope?"    All  this  may  be  repeated  by  one  who 
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knows  no  more  of  true  repentance,  and  of  actual  coming  to  Christ, 
and  closing  with  him,  than  the  horse  that  grazes  in  the  plain. 
And  it  is  to  hide  the  want  of  experience,  that  measures  have  been 
invented  by  which  it  is  so  easy  "to  wrap  it  up." 

But  apart  &om  this  consideration,  anxious-meetings  are  objec- 
tionable, because  they  afford  no  sufficient  time  to  ascertain  whether 
convictions  of  sin  are  from  enlightened  views,  deeply  seated  in  the 
mind,  or  whether  the  present  distress  is  not  the  mere  oflfepring  of 
the  slavish  fear  of  hell,  powerfully  excited  by  being  told  that 
damnation  awaits  one  who  does  not  instantly  give  his  heart  to 
God.  They  afford  no  sufficient  time  for  the  awakened  to  ascer- 
tain, amid  their  excited  and  bewildered  feelings,  the  proper  cha- 
racter of  their  wishes,  desires,  and  feelings.  The  heart,  we  know, 
is  incomparably  deceitful.  How  often  is  the  sincere  and  expe- 
rienced Christian,  after  much  deliberation,  perplexed  in  trying  to 
perceive  the  predominance  of  a  holy  principle  amid  the  conflicts 
of  sin  and  grace  in  his  soul  I  Wha^  then,  must  be  the  state  of 
one  who  has  just  been  awakened,  who  is  called  to  answer  from 
agitated  and  hurried  feelings,  and  who  has  not  any  acquaintance 
with  the  proper  evidences  of  the  new  birth  1  Many  an  answer 
has  been  given  to  questions  in  anxious-meetings,  without  due  and 
prayerful  examination;  and  when  a  sinner  has  once  committed 
himself,  and  been  hurried  into  the  communion  of  the  Church  in 
this  way,  he  settles  down  into  the  opinion  that  he  is  a  Christian, 
and  also  that  religion  is  easily  acquired;  that  you  can  believe 
when  you  please,  and  be  converted  just  as  easy  as  to  remain 
unconverted.  Converts  of  this  description  will,  when  their  zeal 
wears  a  little  out,  trouble  the  Church,  and  prepare  for  more  serious 
and  disastrous  changes. 

4.  I  shall  not  detail  any  additional  considerations,  save  one.  It 
is  this :  For  no  useful  purpose  is  there  a  necessity  for  anxious-meet- 
ings. There  have  been  extensive  awakenings,  and  great  revivals, 
in  Europe  and  America;  revivals,  the  happy  effects  of  which  have 
been  seen  for  two  generations,  and  during  half  a  century,  without 
anxious-meetings,  and  their  usual  concomitants.  When  we  there- 
fore look  at  the  evils  springing  from  them,  we  must  say  they  are 
not  even  expedient 

Second,  But  the  pastor,  during  a  general  awakening,  must  see 
to  it  thdt  he  does  not  preac/i  imprudently  nor  erroneously. 
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Much  evil  has  arisen  from  wrong  preachings  during  excitements. 
From  this  source  have  flowed  many  fanatical  sects.  Exceedingly 
careful  therefore  should  the  pastor  be,  that  he  preach  the  words  of 
soberness  and  truth,  not  only,  but  preach  them  in  due  harmony. 

1.  Preaching  merely  to  excite  the  feelings,  without  enlightening 
the  understanding;  to  create  alarm,  without  exhibiting  the  Saviour 
in  his  offices  and  his  moral  excellences,  is  altogether  wrong.  If 
Christianity  is  not  light,  knowledge,  wisdom,  but  only  excitement 
and  zeal,  it  cannot  be  from  Grod.  But  men  are  so  constituted  that 
the  doctrines  which  they  receive  are  the  impulse  to  their  action ; 
and  if  that  doctrine  be  not  true,  it  must  be  false.  Simon,  the 
sorcerer,  was  as  much  moved  in  his  course  by  doctrine  as  the 
apostle  Paul.    All  the  wicked  have  their  doctrines. 

2.  Preaching  merely  about  damnation  and  the  terrors  of  hell, 
so  as  to  drive  men  into  the  communion  of  the  Church  through 
slavish  fear,  and  to  say  little  about  Christ,  and  salvation  through 
free  grace,  is  not  to  preach  the  gospel,  but  to  mislead  sinners,  and 
fill  the  Church  with  self-righteous  professors,  settled  on  their  lees. 
Some  are  anxious  only  to  awaken  through  fear;  and  the  awakened, 
in  their  view,  are  the  converted,  if  they  will  join  the  Church.  This 
is  awful  deception.  True  religion  springs  from  the  knowledge  and 
the  reception  of  Christ;  and  it  is  love,  and  not  fear,  that  lies  at  the 
foundation  of  evangelical  repentance.  While  therefore  the  danger 
of  sinners  be  exposed,  let  that  "gospel  which  is  the  power  of 
God  unto  salvation"  be  much  preached. 

3.  But,  above  all,  let  no  errors  be  preached,  in  order  to  increase 
the  number  of  apparent  converts.  The  whole  system  of  Popery 
is  founded  on  two  principles,  viz :  that  the  depravity  of  the  heart 
is  easily  overcome;  and  secondly,  that  slavish  fear  and  self- 
righteousness  constitute  the  very  essence  of  religion.  Now,  in 
some  excitements,  of  late,  there  is  an  alarming  approximation 
towards  those  two  principles  by  certain  preachers ;  for  they  pro- 
claim that  it  is  as  easy  for  a  sinner  to  repent  and  believe,  as  to 
continue  impenitent  and  unbelieving.  How  a  man  who  has  expe- 
rienced the  power  of  religion  can  preach  this,  it  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive. They  try  to  hurry  sinners  into  the  Church,  by  saying  that 
they  must  repent  immediately  or  be  lost  for  ever,  which  they  have 
no  authority  for  saying,  and  which  the  providence  of  Grod,  in 
numerous  instances,  shows  to  be  a  falsehood  after  they  have  said  it. 
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Thej  make  light  of  the  resisting  moral  power  of  sin ;  converts  to 
be  the  zealous  members  of  a  religions  party,  and  the  righteousness 
of  Christ  to  be  scarcely  necessary  for  the  sinner's  pardon. 

I  shall  not  enlarge  here,  but  proceed  to  observe,  that  all  such 
errors  will  show  their  unhappy  effects,  both  amid  and  after  excite- 
ments. Let,  then,  the  pastor  make  no  compromise  with  human 
depravity,  and  thereby  set  aside  the  necessity  of  the  agency  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  conversion,  for  this  error  tends  directly  to  Socinian- 
ism.  Let  him  preach  the  truth  with  all  solemnity,  and  leave  it  to 
work  its  way,  through  the  operations  of  a  higher  power.  Let  his 
aim  be  to  humble  the  sinner  deeply,  to  make  him  solicitous  to 
experience  those  divine  influences,  without  which  the  dead  may 
indeed  be  dressed  up  in  the  garments  of  the  living,  and  be  changed 
into  nominal  Christians  and  self-righteous  professors,  but  cannot 
be  made  to  live.  Let  him,  in  a  word,  so  preach  "  that  Christ  shall 
be  seen  to  be,"  in  the  work  of  salvation,  what  Paul  describes  him 
to  be,  "allinaU." 

We  shall  close  this  lecture  with  a  few  additional  directions. 

(1.)  Let  the  pastor  set  his  face  against  every  thing  during  a  reli- 
gious awakening  that  verges  towards  undue  eoccitement  and  Jhna- 
ticism;  inculcating  the  importance  of  secret  prayer,  searchings  of 
Scripture,  and  careM  examinations,  as  the  heart  is  deceitful  above 
all  things,  and  as  every  grace  of  the  divine  life  has  its  counterfeit. 
Goodwill  arise  fh>m  showing  the  difference  between  true  and  false 
repentance,  living  and  dead  faith,  false  and  true  hope. 

(2.)  Let  the  pastor  dwell  much,  in  his  sermons,  on  the  necessity  of 
humility  and  poverty  of  spirit;  discountenancing  forwardness,  rash- 
ness, and  extravagance  of  every  kind,  which  in  some  new  profes- 
sors are  apt  to  appear  under  the  name  of  zeal  for  religion.  It  is 
by  the  sweetness  of  holiness,  and  tenderness  of  love,  and  not  by 
the  fire  of  zeal,  that  our  religion  is  to  recommend  itself  to  others. 

(3.)  Let  the  pastor  not  be  too  hasty  in  showing  his  new  converts, 
in  calling  them  up  to  pray  frequently  in  public  prayer-meetings,  but 
rely  more  upon  the  prayers  of  old  and  experienced  Christians. 
Some  men  become  professors  at  such  times  who  are  naturally 
talkative  and  eloquent ;  hence  they  grow  before  others  in  the  gift 
of  prayer.  Of  these  gifted  men  in  prayer  let  the  pastor  beware. 
They  soon  learn  to  know  that  they  have  a  superior  gift.  They 
ofl«n,  when  encouraged,  assume  too  much,  and  seek  to  be  leaders. 
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Almost  all  who  trouble  a  church,  in  and  after  an  excitement,  are 
those  who  have  much  gift  in  prayer,  with  little  grace. 

(4.)  Let  the  pastor  watch  over  his  own  spirit  Sometimes  it 
happens,  not  only  that  his  own  natural  ardor  of  mind  is  much 
increased  in  a  season  of  awakening,  but  that  so  many  ardent 
minds  are  brought  near  and  around  him,  that  he  is  liable  to  be 
unduly  excited,  and  in  this  state  to  say  and  do  things  which  ought 
to  be  left  unsaid  and  undone.  Dayenport  split  upon  this  rock ; 
and  Whiteiield  committed,  in  the  ardor  of  his  first  successftd 
ministry,  many  errors  which  he  in  after  life  acknowledged  and 
regretted.  Let  the  pastor,  then,  be  unusually  sober  and  watchful. 
To  operate  in  an  extensive  revival,  and  to  maintain  a  dignified 
and  exalted  character,  requires  much  grace. 

(5.)  Let  the  pastor  do  his  utmost  to  keep  down  the  spirit  of  censo- 
rioitsnesSj  which  is  liable  to  arise  and  wax  strong  under  a  general 
awakening.  The  subjects  of  such  awakening  are  excited,  and  in 
this  state  they  are  often  seen  to  judge  rashly  concerning  the  state 
of  others,  and  to  speak  of  those  Christians  who  do  not  exhibit  the 
like  warmth,  as  having  no  religion,  ss  being  unconverted,  and 
enemies  to  God's  work.  Ah!  let  us  be  careful  here,  walking 
humbly  and  inoffensively,  and  pitying  those  who  lag  behind,  and 
praying  for  them,  instead  of  using  censorious  language.  Some 
of  these  laggers-behind  have  gone  on  steadily  in  their  Christian 
course,  when  bright  stars  have  fallen,  and  been  extinguished. 
"  Be  not  high-minded,  but  fear." 

(6.)  Let  the  pastor  call  loudly  for  ffie  proper  fruits  of  conversion^ 
in  a  life  of  godliness,  in  good  works ;  and  require  that  Christiana 
should  do  more  than  others,  and  exhibit  a  sterling  and  elevated 
morality. 

But  let  him  not,  in  the  midst  of  an  awakening,  divert  the  atten- 
tion of  the  people  firom  religion  to  the  building  of  a^  new  house  of 
worship,  or  set  them  about  raising  his  own  salary.  "  There  is  a 
time  for  all  things." 

(7.)  Let  not  the  pastor  so  talk,  or  preach,  as  if  there  could  be  no 
religion  without  excitement  Lato  this  serious  error  some  have 
£9Jlen.  Hence,  when  the  awakening  ceased,  instead  of  rejoicing 
in  the  piety  and  order  of  the  Church,  they  have  been  dissatisfied, 
and  run  into  measures  calculated  to  produce  artificial  excitements. 

(8.)  Let  the  pastor  not  run  to  publish  in  the  newspapers  an  account 
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of  the  revival;  and  if  he  be  called  upon  by  distant  Christian 
friends  to  write  such  an  account  for  their  information,  let  him 
avoid  all  exaggeration  and  vaporing.  Let  his  account  be  modest 
and  simple,  praising  God,  and  forgetting  himself. 

Such  extravagant  accounts  have  been  published  as  to  sink  revi- 
vals in  the  public  estimation. 

(9.)  Let  the  pastor  be  careful  to  have,  himself,  a  private  canver- 
sation  with  every  one  who  professes  to  be  exercised  in  religion, 
and  who  oflfers  for  full  communion.  Such  private  converse  and 
examination,  as  it  admits  of  every  thing  being  said  with  delibera- 
tion, and  of  the  unqualified  being  kept  back  by  tender  advices, 
without  paining  their  minds,  is  all-important,  and  the  neglect  of  it 
has  led  to  great  evils.  In  many  places  where  awakenings  have 
existed,  pastors  have  preached,  and  presently  twenty  or  twenty -five 
have  offered  themselves  for  admission,  one  half  of  whom  have 
not  conversed  with  the  pastor.  Now,  in  such  a  collection,  the 
examination  of  individuals,  considering  that  all  are  more  or  less 
affected,  must  be  slight.  But  what  is  worse,  individuals  are 
brought  under  temptation  to  say  any  thing  rather  than  not  be 
admitted  with  others.    To  which,  let  me  add : 

10.  Let  the  pastor,  after  conversing  with  individuals,  seek  from 
Christians  who  dwell  near  them  information  concerning  them  as 
exercised  and  converted  persons. 


LECTURE    XXXVI. 


PASTORAL  DUTIia — THE  SUBJECT  CONTINUED. 
PASTORAL  INSTRUCTION  BT  EXAMPLE. 

In  one  of  our  early  Lectures  on  Pastoral  Theology,  it  was  said 
that  the  duties  of  the  pastoral  office  may  be  comprehended  under 
the  terms  instruction  and  government ;  and  that  instruction  com- 
prises two  things,  viz :  First.  Instruction  by  words ;  and.  Second. 
Instruction  by  example. 

How  the  pastor  is  to  instruct  by  words,  in  the  Various  pastoral 
duties  of  praying,  preaching,  administering  the  sacraments,  cate- 
chizing, and  visiting  families  and  individuals,  we  have  shown  in 
the  preceding  lectures. 

We  must  now  direct  your  attention  to  the  pastoral  duty  of  in- 
structing those  under  his  charge  by  his  Christian  Example. 
Precept  teaches,  but  example  moves. 

That  the  Christian  pastor  is  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  gos- 
pel by  his  example,  is  a  fact  so  obvious,  that  were  nothing  said  in 
Scripture  on  this  subject,  we  should  infer  it  from  the  connection 
which  his  office  has  with  the  great  end  which  the  gospel  is 
intended  to  subserve,  und^ir  the  moral  government  of  God.  But 
the  Holy  Spirit  has  spoken  very  particularly  by  Paul  in  1  Tim. 
iv.  12:  "Be  thou  an  example  to  the  believers."  "Example," 
"  Tt^TToc,"  "  a  figure,  model,  pattern."  Here  the  word  is  used  figur- 
atively, and  has  an  allusion  to  those  who  taught  the  art  of  writing, 
and  placed  before  their  scholars  "  copies"  to  be  imitated.  Now, 
such  copies  should  the  lives  of  Christian  pastors  be.  The  epistles 
of  Paul  to  Timothy  affi)rd  other  passages,  which  have  in  view  the 
•same  important  object. 
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What  Christian  ministers  ought  to  be,  is  plainly  to  be  perceived 
in  those  places  where  the  Saviour  calls  them  "  the  light  of  the 
world"  and  "  the  salt  of  the  earth." 

We  hasten,  then,  to  observe,  that  if  the  pastor  is  to  instruct  by 
his  example^  its  great  lineaments  must  be  displayed  in  three  par- 
ticulars, viz: 

I.  In  the  performance  of  duties  required. 

n.  In  avoiding  those  vices  which  are  forbidden.    And, 

m.  In  bearing  trials  with  patience  and  fortitude. 

In  the  performance  of  duties  required,  the  pastor  must  be  an 
example  to  the  people  committed  to  his  care,  and  to  all  around 
him. 

I.  The  duties  required  of  us,  it  is  well  known,  respect,  first, 
God ;  second,  our  fellow-men ;  and,  third,  ourselves. 

1.  The  duties  which  we  owe  to  God,  consist, 

(1.)  In  holy  affections  of  the  heart,  and  in  those  effects  which 
such  affections,  wherever  they  exist,  produce  in  the  conduct  of 
life. 

(2.)  Our  affections  towards  God  cannot  be  seen  by  others  as 
they  exist  in  the  mind,  but  are  to  be  perceived  through  our  tem- 
per and  our  conformity  to  the  Divine  will,  expressed  in  the  Sacred 
Scriptures. 

Now,  in  such  conformity  of  temper  and  life,  the  Christian  pas- 
tor must  be  an  "example  to  others."  Eminent  piety  should 
appear  in  his  temper.  "  Holiness  unto  the  Lord"  should  be  in- 
scribed upon  all  his  conduct. 

(3.)  In  particular,  he  should  set  himself  to  imitate  his  divine 
Master.  Paul  did  this ;  and  in  doing  this,  he  knew  that  his  ex- 
ample would  be  a  proper  pattern  for  others  to  copy  after.  "Be 
ye  followers  of  me,"  said  he,  "  even  as  I  also  am  of  Christ." 

In  copying  after  the  example  of  the  Saviour,  the  Christian 
pastor, 

(4.)  Will  show  that  he  loves  God  above  all;  and  that  this 
supreme  love  of  God  prompts  him  to  take  the  deepest  interest  in 
the  promotion  of  the  glory  of  God,  and  to  make  that  glory  the 
great  end  to  which  he  refers  his  thoughts  and  actions. 

He  will  also,  in  imitation  of  his  Master,  "  give  himself  unto 
prayer,  reverence  God's  Word,  and  observe  the  ordinances  of 
God's  house.     These  sacred  ordinances,  I  need  not  say,  must  be 
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observed  by  the  pastor  in  the  exercise  of  faith,  hope,  and  love,  in 
a  manner  externally  solemn,  and  comporting  with  their  sanctity 
and  design. 

Especially  must  the  pastor  religiously  devote  to  God  that  por- 
tion of  time  called  the  Lord's  day.  But  I  need  not  enlarge  here, 
but  remark  further, 

2.  That  the  pastor  must  be  an  example  in  the  performance  of 
those  duties  which  respect  our  fellow-raen.  Those  duties  are  various. 
They  relate  to  different  persons,  and  if  neglected,  will  expose  the 
pastor  to  severe  animadversions.  Let  a  minister  be  learned  and 
eloquent;  let  him  talk  very  piously;  yet  if  he  be  unjust  in  his 
censures,  unfaithful  to  his  word,  unkind  in  his  disposition,  avari- 
cious, quarrelsome,  proud  and  obstinate,  he  will  command  little 
respect.  His  morality  should  be  more  elevated  and  pure ;  his 
self-detiial  with  respect  to  worldly  enjoyments  more  decided ;  and 
his  whole  conduct  towards  others  more  expressive  of  the  kind 
and  benevolent  affections  than  those  of  ordinary  characters. 
.  (1.)  He  should  be  rigidly  just  and  Jionest  in  his  dealings.  Many 
will  endeavor  to  take  advantage  of  him  in  trade  and  in  market. 
He  will  be  cheated  in  bargaining,  even  by  professors  of  religion ; 
but  be  it  so :  rather  than  imitate  such  in  talents  and  arts  of  this 
kind,  let  him  suffer  loss,  and  appear  a  simpleton  in  bargaining 
rather  than  a  knave. 

I  shall  not  enter  into  particulars.  At  the  commencement  of  these 
lectures,  and  when  speaking  of  the  qualifications  for  the  pastoral 
office,  I  had  occasion  to  speak  of  various  graces  which  regulate  and 
adorn  the  conversation  of  ministers  of  the  Word  whom  God  ap- 
proves.   Let  it  be  sufficient  to  observe, 

(2.)  That  the  pastor  should  give  unequivocal  evidence  of  being 
a  "  lover  of  good  men.^^  He  must  converse  with  all ;  but  it  should 
be  seen  that  he  holds  in  higher  esteem,  and  draws  into  his  intimacy 
and  confidence  persons  of  distinguished  piety.  Unhappily  this  is 
not  always  done  by  those  who  have  the  oversight  of  a  church. 
There  are  pastors  who  keep  the  pious  who  are  poor,  and  who 
are,  though  well  to  live,  undistinguished  in  the  world  of  fashion 
and  wealth,  at  a  distance  from  them,  while  their  intimate  friends 
and  associates  are  those  who  exhibit  very  little  of  the  divine  life, 
but  are  the  great  and  elevated  in  society.  Does  not  the  apostle 
James  speak  pointedly  in  reproof  of  such  conduct,  James  ii.  ? 
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and  is  not  the  adage  true,  when  applied  to  ministers  and  their 
associates,  "that  birds  of  a  feather  will  flock  together?"  How 
exemplary  in  this  respect  were  those  eminent  servants  of  Christ 
who  have  just  gone  home,  Rodgers,  Livingston,  Witherspoon, 
and  Dwight ;  they  treated  the  irreligiously  great  with  polite  atten- 
tion, and  were  willing  that  they  should  bring  gold  and  fine  linen 
to  aid  in  the  structure  of  the  tabernacle ;  but  their  intimate  and 
confidential  Mends  were  those  who  were  known  to  love  their 
Master  and  their  Saviour  in  sincerity. 

So  also  we  should  be  respectful  to  the  irreligious  who  are  ele- 
vated in  society,  and  try  to  save  their  souls ;  but  we  should  so  act 
as  never  to  Ifeave  it  a  matter  of  doubt  by  any,  that  we  love  the  pious 
most,  though  their  circumstances  in  life  may  be  ordinary.  We  must 
be  decidedly  "lovers  of  good  men ;"  and  also, 

(3.)  "  Lovers  of  hospitality,^^  temperate  in  all  things,  humble  and 
harmless. 

(4.)  Especially  should  a  Christian  pastor  show  that  he  can  endure 
injuries  with  patience;  that  he  can  forgive  those  who  despitefully 
use  him ;  and  not  only  suffer  in  the  spirit  of  meekness,  but,  in  his 
intercourse  with  various  classes  of  men,  manifest  a  kind,  benevo- 
lent, mercifiil,  and  sweet  disposition.  If  a  pastor  is  ready  to  take 
fire  at  every  injury  he  receives,  or  discovers  in  his  intercourse 
with  men  a  hasty  and  litigious  spirit,  he  will  ill  recommend  the 
religion  of  Jesus  to  others.  Chrysostom  and  Martin  Luther  often 
injured  the  cause  of  Christ  by  their  violent  passions.  » 

If  a  pastor  is  very  zealous  in  preaching  the  duty  of  contribut- 
ing to  the  fiinds  of  missionary  and  benevolent  societies,  while  he 
manifests  himself  an  avaricious  and  niggardly  disposition,  the  in- 
consistency will  soon  be  perceived,  and  injure  both  his  character 
and  ministry.  But  in  showing  mercy  and  doing  good,  let  him  in 
the  exercise  of  sound  discretion  go  to  the  extent  of  his  temporal 
means,  and  by  his  example  stimulate  his  flock  "to  go  and  do 
likewise." 

It  is  an  honor  to  the  ministry  at  this  day,  that  they  lead  in  all 
benevolent  and  useful  undertakings.  Certain  it  is,  "  good  will  to 
men"  should  be  inscribed  upon  their  conduct,  as  it  is  upon  their 
religion. 

I  have  spoken  of  prudence  and  other  virtues  before.  I  shall 
hasten  to  say, 
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(6.)  That  in  his  own  family^  the  pastor,  in  performing  the  duties 
which  relate  to  others,  must  exhibit  a  &ir  example  of  the  benign 
and  blessed  efifects  of  that  religion  of  which  he  is  a  teacher. 

He  must  rule  his  own  house  well ;  this  must  be  done  by  regular 
domestic  worship,  by  instruction,  by  reprooi^  and  by  the  example 
of  a  sweet  and  holy  temper  and  carriage. 

The  eyes  of  parishioners  look  sharp  into  a  pastor's  dwelling, 
and  mark  his  temper  and  habits  there.  They  want  to  know  what 
he  is  at  home,  and  they  have  a  right  to  know  it ;  though  the 
means  by  which  some  attempt  to  acquire  this  knowledge  are  base 
and  reprehensible.  They  will  employ  servants  to  carry  news, 
and  by  this  very  course  corrupt  good  servants,  and  finally  disturb 
in  no  small  degree  the  peace  of  a  pastor's  femily.  You  will  know 
more  of  these  fSacts  hereafter. 

But,  in  preparation  for  these  and  other  domestic  trials,  resolve 
to  observe  double  circumspection  in  your  own  house.  Put  no 
confidence  in  servants,  unless  their  goodness  and  fidelity  have 
been  long  tried  and  clearly  evinced ;  and  let  your  whole  conduct 
in  your  family  be  dignified  and  pious.  Guard  against  ill-temper; 
make  those  near  you  to  respect,  if  they  will  not  love  you ;  and  if 
children  and  servants  will  be  wicked,  let  them  have  no  excuse  for 
their  conduct,  either  in  your  laxity  or  undue  rigor  in  the  exercise 
of  government,  or  in  your  careless  walk  and  neglect  of  duty. 

8.  I  shall  not  dwell  upon  the  example  which  the  pastor  should 
exhibit  in  performing  the  duties  which  he  owes  to  hxmstlf  and 
family.  For  many  things  to  be  stated  here  will  be  mentioned  in 
speakhg, 

n.  Of  that  example  which  the  pastor  must  set  in  avoiding  those 
vices  which  are  forbidden, 

1.  Avarice  must  be  avoided.  The  pastor  must  not  be  "  a  lover 
of  filthy  lucre." 

2.  Ambition  must  be  avoided.  "  He  must  not  be  high-minded." 
This  passion — ^that  is  to  say,  an  inordinate  desire  of  honors  and 
preferments — ^has  given  rise  to  many  heresies,  and  been  the  parent 
of  the  whole  Papal  hierarchy.  Under  its  influence,  ministers 
envy  one  another,  and  defame  one  another.  Under  its  influence 
a  pastor  is  discontented  with  his  situation  among  a  plain  people, 
and  aims  to  occupy  a  great  church  in  a  great  city,  for  which 
he  is  but  slenderly  qualified. 
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8.  He  must  avoid  eoocess  in  eating  and  drinking.  "  Gluttony" 
was  formerly  charged  upon  the  clergy  as  being  a  very  prevalent 
sin.  The  instances  are  at  this  day  few.  But  it  is  to  be  lamented 
that  so  many  ministers  of  the  gospel  have  of  late  years  been 
addicted  to  the  intemperate  use  of  spirituous  liquor.  Some  bright 
stars  have  been  extinguished  by  this  low  and  beastly  vice.  To 
support,  therefore,  the  character  of  the  ministry,  and  to  operate 
against  a  sin  so  exceedingly  prevalent  in  thi^  country,  let  pastors 
exhibit  the  greatest  temperance.  "  They  must  not  be  given  to 
wine  f '  nor  is  this  sufficient ;  they  must  discountenance  the  unne- 
cessary use  of  spirituous  liquor  by  their  example.  They  must  be 
abstemious,  sober,  and  self-denied. 

4.  To  which  let  me  add,  that  a  pastor  must  avoid  any  thing 
that  looks  like  Jwbitual  fretjulness  and  discontentmenL  Fretfulness 
will  show  itself  in  our  domestic  relations  principally.  It  disturbs 
the  peace  of  others;  it  renders  us  those  who  are  hard  to  be 
pleased.  Besides  its  sinfulness^  it  is  in  a  gospel  minister  an  undig- 
nified hahU^  and  calculated  to  render  his  company  veij  disagree- 
able, if  not  disgusting. 

From  his  own  house,  a  pastor  may  carry  this  unhappy  temper 
into  his  pastoral  relations,  and  let  it  appear  in  conversation  and  at 
consistorial  meetings.  Whatever  then  a  people  may  do  to  render 
his  situation  comfortable,  he  is  not  satisfied.  His  mind  is  fiill  of 
discontent,  and  his  mouth  is  full  of  complaints  and  groanings. 
He  i^  always  overloaded  with  troubles.  Every  thing  disturbs 
him.  Such  a  pastor  ought  to  inquire  whether  he  finds  substantial 
rest  in  religion ;  and  whether  an  habitually  discontented  person 
can  be  at  peac6  with  God,  though  he  be  at  war  with  his  divine 
providence.  How  different  was  Paul's  temper !  and  how  differ- 
ent ought  every  Christian  pastor  to  be  I  Certain  it  is,  a  minister 
of  Christ  should  be  an  example  in  amiability  of  disposition  and 
in  contentment  of  mind.  This  leads  me  to  observe,  that  his 
example  should  extend, 

5.  To  his  hearing  with  firmness  the  adversities  by  which  he  is 
tried. 

The  Holy  Spirit  enjoins  it  upon  all  Christians  to  "be  patient 
in  tribulation,"  and  "  to  endure  hardships,  like  good  soldiers  of 
Jesus  Christ ;"  and  should  not  the  Christian  pastor  go  before  his 
flock  in  the  performance  of  this  duty  ? 
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When  he  is  afflicted  in  his  family,  shall  he  repine,  and  discoyer 
excessive  sorrow  ?  No ;  he  must  set  a  bright  example  of  resig- 
nation. 

6.  When  he  is  persecuted  abroad,  he  acts  ill  if  he  rushes  into 
contentions,  displays  great  irritation,  and  seeks  revenge.  Let  him 
show  that  he  can  bear  patiently,  suffer  unrighteously,  and  yet  be 
happy,  because  "  the  Spirit  of  glory  and  of  God  resteth  upon 
those  who  are  persecuted  for  righteousness'  sake."  But  I  shall 
dismiss  this  branch  of  the  subject  with  observing, 

That  the  necessity  and  importance  of  such  an  example  as  we 
have  insisted  upon,  are  so  evident,  that  to  detail  the  pi%o&  at 
large  to  those  who  believe  the  Scriptures,  and  desire  to  serve  the 
Lord  Christ  in  the  ministry  of  his  Word,  would  be  almost  wasting 
time.  I  shall  therefore  just  remark,  that  such  a  holy  example  by 
a  pastor  is  important, 

(1.)  Because  the  nature  of  the  pastoral  office  and  all  its  obliga- 
tions require  it. 

(2.)  Because,  without  it,  a  Christian  minister  injures  the  cause 
which  his  public  discourses  profess  to  advocate.  He  grieves  the 
pious,  upholds  the  wicked,  exposes  religion  to  the  ridicule  of  its 
enemies,  brings  reproach  upon  the  ministry,  destroys  his  own 
usefulness,  and  retards  the  growth  of  the  Church,  etc.,  etc. 

Such  an  example  is  necessary,  also, 

(3.)  Because  it  is  the  only  evidence  which  the  pastor  can  give 
of  his  own  conversion,  and  of  his  sincerity  in  his  sacred  profession. 
His  words  of  pious  import  are  worse  than  nothing^  if  contradicted 
by  his  temper  and  conduct,  etc. 

(4.)  Because  a  pastor  who  is  wanting  in  pious  example  displeases 
God.    See  Lev.  x. 

(5.)  Because  the  influence  of  example  is  required  to  infiuervee 
the  minds  of  the  people.     And, 

(6.)  Because  a  pastor's  own  interest,  comfort,  peace,  and  useful- 
ness, stand  inseparably  connected  with  such  example.  The  most 
unhappy  beings  on  the  face  of  the  globe  are  usually  those  who 
preach  the  gospel,  and  set  a  perverse  example  to  others.  They 
are  at  war  with  their  own  consciences,  and  who  does  not  despise 
them? 

III.  I  shall  now  conclude  these  Lectures  on  Pastoral  Theology, 
with  first  oJBfering  some  considerations  exciting  to  the  faithful  per- 
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formance  of  pastoral  duties ;  and,  second,  presenting  additional 
cjonsiderations  to  support  and  comfort  faithful  pastors  under  the 
difficulties  and  triaU  of  the  gospel  ministry.  These  two  particu- 
lars comprehend  the  last  branch  of  pastoral  theology;  for  you 
remember  the  definition  formerly  given  of  this  theology,  •'  that  it 
is  a  science  which  treats,  not  only  of  the  qualifications  and  duties, 
but.  also  of  the  trials,  encouragements,  and  consolations  of  the 
Evangelical  Pastor." 

1.  In  offering,  then,  some  excitements  to  the  faithful  discharge 
of  pastoral  duties,  I  proceed  to  observe,  that  the  Christian  pastor 
may  be  animated  to  holy  diligence  by  the  consideration, 

(1.)  That  he  derives  his  commission  &om  God,  and  that  in  this 
great  work  he  is  a  special  servant  of)  and  a  fellow-laborer  together 
with,  God.  This  consideration  dwelt  upon  the  mind  of  the  apostle 
Paul,  and  animated  him  in  his  course.  "I  serve  God,  and  I  am 
his,"  was  his  exciting  reflection.     "  Whose  I  am,  whom  I  serve." 

A  similar  commission  had  the  Master  of  assemblies.  The  Son 
of  God  came  and  preached  the  gospel.  Angels  have  been  de- 
lighted to  be,  so  far  as  they  could,  employed  in  this  noble  service. 
The  best  and  noblest  of  men  have  been  engaged  in  it,  and  endured 
its  various  trials.  Prophets  and  apostles  are  the  predecessors  of 
the  ministers  of  the  Word. 

(2.)  Another  animating  consideration  to  the  Evangelical  Pastor, 
is  that  which  the  design  and  object  of  his  office  afford. 

Why  has  God  instituted  the  gospel  ministry  ?  To  save  immor- 
tal souls  I  What  is  the  end  for  which  a  divine  commission  to  preach 
the  Word  is  put  into  the  hands  of  certain  men  ?  It  is  not  a  com- 
mission to  heal  bodily  sickness,  nor  to  instruct  men  in  the  arts 
and  sciences ;  not  to  deliver  lectures  on  policy  and  government, 
but  to  make  known  the  great  salvation  of  God,  and  to  act  in  sub- 
ordination to  the  Saviour  himself,  in  plucking  brands  out  of  the 
burning,  and  destroying  the  kingdom  of  darkness.  How  inferior 
is  every  other  work  in  which  the  powers  of  intelligent  creatures 
can  be  employed,  when  compared  with  this  I  What  high  interests 
are  here  involved !  Look  back,  and  compare  the  course  of  Paul 
the  apostle  with  that  of  Alexander  the  Great  I  The  one  is  em- 
ployed in  a  work  of  heavenly  benevolence,  and,  amid  all  his  suf- 
ferings and  contumelies,  sustains  the  exalted  character  of  one  of 
the  greatest  benefactors  of  the  human  race ;  the  other  resembles 
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the  lion,  rushing  forward  to  exhibit  his  strength  in  slaying  more 
than  he  can  devour. 

Let  the  Christian  pastor  often  reflect  upon  the  inestimable  value 
of  one  precious  soul ;  and  that  in  the  gospel  service  he  is  to  work 
for  the  saving  of  souls ;  and  that  through  the  eternal  ages  and  in 
brighter  worlds  it  may  often  be  said  of  him,  that  he  was  instru- 
mental in  saving  Trurre  souls  than  one,  to  be  his  companions  in 
bliss. 

(3.)  But,  in  addition  to  those  powerful  considerations,  what  ex> 
citement  must  the  Evangelical  Pastor  find,  in  the  thought  of  what 
he  owes  to  that  Saviour  who  died  for  him  on  the  tree  of  the  cross, 
and  through  whose  infinite  compassions  he  has  been  enrolled 
among  the  redeemed  from  everlasting  destruction  I 

Why  did  Saul  of  Tarsus  hasten,  after  his  conversion,  from 
Damascus  into  the  regions  of  Arabia,  to  preach  the  gospel  ?  Why 
did  he  sjpeed'hiB  course  afterwards  to  the  cities  and  provinces  of 
the  Gentiles,  to  make  known  that  Jesus  was  the  Saviour  of  the 
world,  and  that  sinners  might  "be  reconciled  to  God  by  his 
death  ?"  Did  he  not  know  that  the  world  woxdd  hate  and  perse- 
cute him,  that  the  Jews  would  conspire  against  him  to  kill  him, 
and  that  the  abetjx^rs  of  idolatry  would  show  him  no  mercy  ? 
Yes,  he  knew  it  all;  and  he  soon  felt  the  keenness  of  those 
resentments,  the  cruelties  of  those  hatreds,  which  spring  from 
opposition  in  religion.  Why  then  did  he  not  "  confer  with  flesh 
and  blood,"  and  decline  "to  serve  the  Lord  Christ?"  Paul  tells 
us  the  reason :  "  His  grace  to  me,"  he  says,  "  was  exceeding  abun- 
dant." I  was  in  the  very  suburbs  of  hell,  biit  his  mercy  inter- 
posed ;  his  arm  snatched  me  out  of  the  bottomless  pit,  into  which 
I  was  ready  to  fall ;  never  shall  I  be  able  to  repay  the  debt  of 
gratitude  which  I  owe  him.  Let  my  suflferings  and  trials  in  tiie 
gospel  service  be  what  they  may,  I  will  preach  "  the  excellency 
of  the  knowledge  of  Christ."  I  will  tell  lost  sinners  that  there 
is  a  Saviour  of  infinite  power  and  compassion,  and  urge  them  to 
come  to  him.     "  For  me  to  live  is  Christ,  and  to  die  is  gain." 

And  should  not  the  same  grateful  and  noble  sentiment  live  in 
the  heart  of  every  Christian  pastor  "  whose  name  is  now  written  up 
among  the  living  in  Jerusalem?"  Who  and  what  is  he?  Does 
he  not  owe  as  much  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  Paul  did  ?  Is  he 
not  saved  out  of  the  same  pit,  by  the  Same  grace,  and  to  be  an 
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heir  of  the  same  eternal  glory  ?  Can  he  be  too  thankful  ?  can  ha 
love  too  much,  and  can  he  do  and  suffer  too  much  in  evidence  of 
his  gratitude  and  affection? 

Let  then  the  pastor  feel  all  his  indebtedness  to  his  Bedeemer, 
and  he  will  go  on  in  his  service  with  a  spirit  that  no  discourage- 
ments can  break,  with  a  courage  that  no  difficulties  can  deter. 

2.  But  the  gospel  service,  if  there  be  trials  of  a  peculiar  kind 
connected  with  it,  has  its  peculiar  consolations  too.  Let  these 
consolations  be  his  additional  excitement  to  duty.     ^ 

(1.)  His  Master  is  with  him.  "Lo!  I  am  with  you  alway, 
even  unto  the  end  of  the  world." 

(2.)  The  Spirit  of  God  is  promised  to  be  his  helper  and  com- 
forter, so  that  he  shall  say  from  experience,  "  When  I  am  weak, 
then  am  I  strong." 

(3.)  He  has  the  sweet  consciousness  arising  from  his  engaged- 
ness  in  a  work  calculated  to  promote  the  best  interests  of  men. 

(4.)  And  he  has  the  promise  that  he  shall  not  labor  in  vain,  nor 
lose  his  reward.  "  If  he  suffer  with  his  Saviour,  he  shall  also 
reign  with  him."  *'  If  he  turn  many  to  righteousness,  he  shall 
shine  as  a  star  in  the  midst  of  the  firmament."  It  was  to  his 
ministers  particular^  that  the  Saviour  said :  ^'  Be  thou  faithful 
unto  death,  and  I  will  give  thee  a  crown  of  life." 

What  were  the  consolations  of  the  mighty  conquerors  of  the 
world,  of  Julius  Caesar,  Tamerlane,  and  others,  when  compared 
with  those  of  Paul  or  Peter,  who,  looking  upon  their  success  in 
the  conflict  with  the  powers  of  sin  and  darkness,  and  upon  intel- 
ligent creatures  turned  from  lying  vanities  to  God,  could  say, 
"Ye  are  our  hope,  our  joy,  our  crown  of  rejoicing!"  Mark  the 
conqueror  of  the  world,  Alexander  the  Great,  in  his  last  moments, 
when,  recovering  from  a  fit  of  inebriation,  he  bequeaths  a  kingdom 
which  he  could  no  longer  hold  "  to  the  most  worthy ;"  and  then 
turn  to  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  who  is  heard  to  say :  "  The 
hour  of  my  departure  is  at  hand.  I  have  fought  the  good  fight, 
I  have  finished  my  course,  I  have  kept  the  faith.  Henceforth 
there  is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown  of  righteousness  which  the  Lord, 
the  righteous  Judge,  shall  give  me  in  that  day." 

But  if  the  consolations  of  the  faithful  pastor  are  so  rich,  how 
sad  must  be  the  feelings,  how  dark  the  prospects  of  the  minister 
of  Christ  who  has  become  tired  of  his  service,  and  returned  to  the 
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friendsliip  of  the  world,  and  who  has  been  instrumental,  by  his 
TLnfaithfnlness  and  example,  in  preventing  sinners  firom  entering 
into  the  kingdom  of  heaven  I 

(5.)  It  remains  to  be  observed,  that  the  Evangelical  Pastor  is 
further  excited  to  labor  in  the  cause  of  his  Master,  by  the  con- 
sideration that  he  shall  soon  be  called  to  render  in  his  account  of 
the  manner  in  which  he  has  executed  the  trust  reposed  in  him. 

The  years  of  human  life  here  are  few ;  the  years  expended  in  the 
gospel  ministry  usually  one  half  less.  Then  comes  eternity  with 
its  awftd  realities.  Then  follows  judgment  with  its  solemn  scenes. 
Then  Jesus  shall  descend  from  heaven,  and  the  pastor  and  his 
flock  shall  appear  before  him  to  give  their  account ;  account  by 
the  pastor,  of  what?  of  the  praises  which  he  has  received  as  a 
pulpit  orator,  of  the  riches  which  he  has  amassed,  of  the  honors 
which  he  has  acquired  ?  No ;  but  of  the  good  he  has  attempted 
to  do,  by  his  feithfulness  and  example  in  converting  sinners,  in 
opposing  the  progress  of  error  and  delusion,  in  maintaining  and 
propagating  sound  doctrine,  in  pressing  sinners  to  enter  in  at  the 
strait  gate,  and  in  building  up  the  Church  of  God. 

Let  the  pastor  think  of  this  solemn  account,  and  he  will  be 
steadfast  amid  trials,  and  seek  to  be  approve(Lin  the  last  great  day 
by  Him  who  shall  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead. 

Let  me  now  present  some  additional  considerations^  to  support 
faithful  pastors  under  trials  inseparable  from  the  sacred  ministry. 

These  trials,  creating  difliculties,  are  of  two  kinds,  each  of  which 
has  its  appropriate  source  of  consolation. 

First,  The  first  kind  are  common^  because  all  faithful  ministers 
and  all  true  Christians  in  a  certain  measure  participate  in  them. 
For  the  pastor  is  exposed  to  the  common  afflictions  of  life.  He 
also  may  lose  his  health,  his  property,  his  dearest  relatives  and 
friends.  He  also  walks  in  an  ensnaring  world,  and  is  exposed  to 
the  fiery  darts  of  the  Evil  One.  But  apart  from  these  ordinary 
afflictions,  the  faithful  pastor,  in  common  with  his  brethren  in  the 
gospel  ministry,  has  to  encounter  certain  difficulties  which  meet 
him  in  the  execution  of  his  office.  The  temper  and  habits  of  the 
world  are  opposed  to  the  truths  and  precepts  of  religion ;  the 
rich  and  great  and  fashionable  are  averse  to  practical  godlinesi; 
and  the  wicked  are  anxious  to  free  themselves  from  every  restraint 
which  .the  divine  laws  impose  upon  them  as  intelligent  creatures. 
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Hence  ministers  of  the  Word  are  called  to  endure  "  the  contra- 
diction of  sinners ;"  a  contradiction  which  sometimes  uses  all  the 
weapons  of  infidelity  and  false  philosophy,  and  sometimes  dis- 
covers itself  in  direct  enmity.  Hence  they  are  exposed  to  the 
opposition  which  the  course  of  fashion  creates,  and  are  obliged  to 
stem  a  torrent  which  sets  with  a  mighty  force  against  all  serious- 
ness and  living  unto  God. 

But  the  ministers  of  the  Word  have  also  to  contend  with  sin  in 
their  own  hearts,  and  are  exposed  to  particular  assaults  of  the 
Adversary.  The  flesh  tempts  at  one  time  to  slothfulness  and 
laxity,  at  another  time  to  discouragements;  and  if  the  heart 
through  grace  be  strong,  and  external  trials  be  few,  ministers  will 
then  have  much  to  vex  and  try  them  in  their  own  families.  ^The 
Devil  has  often  much  to  do  in  the  families  of  faithful  ministers,  so 
that  they  are  often  obliged  to  go  bowed  down  with  domestic 
troubles  into  the  sanctuary. 

But  under  the  pressure  of  these  various  trials,  there  are  three 
sources  whence  the  pastor  may  draw  consolation. 

1.  If  the  affliction  be  ordinary,  he  has  all  the  precious  promises 
given  to  the  children  of  God  for  his  consolation. 

If  the  trial  be  one  connected  with  his  office,  and  if  it  be  on 
account  of  his  attachment  to  God  and  his  cause,  and  his  faithful- 
ness in  doing  the  work  of  the  Lord,  he  may  confidently  ask  for 
the  Divine  help,  and  rest  assured  that  God  will  either  remove  it,  or 
overrule  it  for  good.  It  is  to  his  ministers  particularly  that  it  is 
said,  under  the  pressure  of  affliction,  "  My  grace  is  sufficient  for 
thee,  and  my  strength  is  perfect  in  thy  weakness." 

A  faithful  servant  in  executing  his  Master's  will  never  fails  of 
protection.  That  protection  is  sometimes  given  by  converting  the 
worst  enemies  into  the  best  friends ;  sometimes  it  is  imparted  by 
invigorating  the  graces  of  the  Spirit  in  the  heart  of  the  pastor,  so 
that  he  preaches  and  prays  better,  and  has  more  seals  to  his  min- 
istry, brighter  evidence  of  his  own  interest  in  the  Divine  love 
under  afflictions  than  in  visible  prosperity. 

The  happiest  times  of  a  pastor  are  not  those  in  which  he  is 
most  free  from  trial.  Indeed,  at  such  times,  when  there  is  tran- 
quillity all  around  him,  let  him  guard  against  inward  declensions 
and  the  neglect  of  duty.    But, 

2.  Opposition  of  a  certain  kind  is  an  evidence  that  a  pastor  is 
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well  employed.  He  may  therefore  rejoice  Tinder  the  trials  which 
that  opposition  creates. 

Paul  and  Silas  drew  the  richest  consolations  from  this  source. 
Their  imprisonment  at  Philippi  was  the  eflfect  of  their  ministerial 
feithfulness,  zeal,  and  success.  They  knew  it ;  and  were  heard  at 
midnight  to  pray  to  God  not  only,  but  to  sing  his  praises. 

Mr.  Kothwell  was  a  preacher  in  the  Establishment,  careless  and 
vicious,  when  he  was  awakened.  His  conscience  was  first  aroused 
by  a  few  words  spoken  by  an  aged  Puritan  minister,  who  found 
him  playing  at  bowls  with  some  of  his  idle  parishioners.  After 
his  conversion,  he  became  a  most  powerful  and  zealous  servant  of 
Christ ;  in  consequence  of  which  he  was  known  in  England  by 
the  name  of  "  Bold  Kothwell." 

This  man  received  a  call  from  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  and  his 
friends  attempted  to  dissuade  him  from  accepting  the  call,  because  the 
people  of  Berwick  were  wicked,  and  would  give  him  much  trouble. 
To  whom  Kothwell  replied,  "that  since  he  knew  the  grace  of  God, 
he  and  the  Devil  had  been  at  perpetual  variance;  and  if  he  thought 
they  should  live  in  peace  at  Berwick,  he  would  not  go  there." 

It  is  then  an  honor,  and  there  is  a  consolation  in  it,  to  have 
trials  resulting  from  diligence  in  the  Saviour's  service ;  but  to  take 
this  comfort,  the  pastor  must  be  satisfied  that  his  trials  spring  from 
right  conduct  in  the  ministry,  and  not  from  indiscretion,  rashness, 
and  violejice  of  temper. 

8.  The  pastor  may  be  supported  by  the  thought  that  his  trials 
afford  him  an  opportunity  of  setting  an  example  before  his  flock 
how  trids  and  temptations  ought  to  be  borne. 

Second.  The  second  kind  of  trials  to  which  the  Evangelical 
Pastor  is  exposed,  may  be  denominated  peculiar,  or  less  fi'equent. 

These  trials  it  will  not  be  in  my  power  to  enumerate  fully.  I 
shall  therefore  hint  at  two  only. 

1.  There  is  a  trial  which  relates  to  a  pastor's  family.  In  his 
settlement  he  is  sometimes  removed,  together  with  his  wife,  from 
all  their  kindred,  and  placed  among  those  whose  family  connections 
in  his  congregation  are  strong ;  and  in  consequence  of  this  con- 
nection, he  is  made  to  experience  some  disagreeable  and  vexatious 
thin^.  But  let  him  in  such  circumstances  reflect  that  God  can 
raise  him  up  friends,  even  among  strangers,  to  counteract  the 
influence  of  family  combinations,  and  that  God  will  surely  reduce 
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that  family,  that  prefers  their  &mily  interest  to  hifl  glory  and  the 
good  of  his  Church.  You  will  see  much  to  remind  you  of  these 
observations,  if  you  are  permitted  to  expend  a  few  years  in  a 
pastoral  charge. 

2.  Another  trial  of  a  pastor  is  this:  he  sometimes  has  little 
visible  blessing  upon  his  labors.  Years  roll  on,  and  few  are 
awakened  and  converted  by  his  preaching.  His  want  of  success 
may  disturb  his  mind,  and  tempt  him  to  think  that  he  has  not 
entered  the  gospel  ministry  with  the  approbation  of  God,  or  that 
he  is  not  qualified  for  the  solemn  work. 

Under  the  distressing  influence  of  this  particular  trial,  the  con- 
solations which  Scripture  facts  offer  are  £^e; 

(1.)  The  example  of  the  Saviour  and  his  apostles.  Our  Lord 
was  unsuccessful  in  his  public  ministry  of  the  "Word  among  the 
Jews.  Of  Jerusalem  he  said :  "  How  often  would  I  have  gathered 
thy  children  together,  even  as  a  hen  gathereth  her  chickens  under 
her  wings,  but  ye  would  not."  In  several  places  the  people  re- 
jected him  openly. 

His  apostles  achieved  brilliant  victories ;  but  there  were  places 
where  even  they  who  were  endued  with  extraordinary  gifts  were 
constrained  to  exclaim:  "Who  hath  believed  our  report,  and  to 
whom  is  the  arm  of  the  Lord  revealed?" 

And  if  Christ  and  his  apostles  were  thus  left  to  see  the  Word 
attended  with  no  saving  efficacy  among  many  who  heard  them,  let 
not  the  Evangelical  Pastor  draw  any  rash  conclusion  affecting  his 
own  ministry.  "  It  is  enough  for  the  disciple  that  he  be  as  his 
Master,  and  the  servant  as  his  Lord." 

(2.)  Again:  Let  the  Evangelical  Pastor  reflect,  that  in  all  his 
doings  he  must  submit  to  and  adore  the  Divine  Sovereignty. 
That  Sovereignty  is  pleased  to  appoint  some  of  his  servants  to 
reap,  and  others  to  sow ;  some  to  dig  up  and  stir  the  ground ; 
some  to  plant,  and  others  to  water.  That  Sovereignty  is  pleased 
to  use  one  minister  more  to  render  sinners  inexcusable  in  their 
rebellion  against  Heaven,  than  to  convert  them ;  while  another 
minister,  of  inferior  talents  and  piety  to  the  former,  is  a  distin- 
guished instrument  in  the  Divine  hand  for  general  awakening 
and  conversion.  The  prophet  Elijah  was  employed  in  Israel  to 
expose  in  a  greater  light  the  wickedness  of  Ahab,  the  witchcrafts 
of  Jezebel,  and  the  inexcusable  idolatrous  attachments  of  the 
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people,  George  Whitefield  was  used  to  arouse  sinners,  that  the 
Spirit  of  God  might  work  repentance  in  them,  and  bring  them 
to  the  Saviour. 

Let  the  minister  of  Christ  continue  to  labor  diligently.  This  is 
duty ;  but  it  is  not  duty  to  prescribe  to  Jehovah  what  particular 
use  he  shall  make  of  those  labors. 

(3.)  Again :  It  becomes  the  Evangelical  Pastor  to  reflect,  that 
though  he  may  not  immediately  reap  the  fruits  of  his  labors,  yet 
that  the  seed  sown  may  after  a  while  spring  up,  and  bless  him 
with  a  joyful  harvest.  He  v.  Mr.  Jones,  who  was  pastor  of  the 
Presbyterian  church,  before  the  American  war,  at  Morristown,  in 
this  State,  (N.  J.,)  said  that  he  labored  twenty  years  in  that  place 
with  very  little  visible  effect ;  but  a  blessing  came  at  length,  in  a 
powerful  work  of  God,  which  resulted  in  the  conversion  of  many. 

A  minister  may  not  live  to  see  the  fruits  of  his  labors.  This 
was  the  case  of  Rev.  Mr.  Vredenburgh,  of  Somerville.  It  was 
acknowledged  by  Christian  people  that  those  serious  impressions 
which  resulted  in  an  extensive  awakening  began  under  his  minis- 
try, though  he  did  not  live  to  witness  all  the  good  he  had  done. 

The  labors  of  a  minister  may  be  richly  blessed  among  the  rising 
generation,  though  their  fathers  should  remain  obstinate  in  their 
impenitency.  Moses  and  Joshua  could  not  prevail  with  those  who 
came  out  of  Egypt  to  manifest  the  "obedience  of  faith;"  but  their 
ministry  was  productive  of  the  most  happy  effects  in  the  souls  of 
their  children. 

Let,  then,  the  pastor  not  judge  hastily  respecting  the  results  of 
his  labors,  but  work  on ;  for  let  it  be  observed  once  again, 

(4.)  That  though  not  one  soul  should  be  converted  under  his 
ministry,  yet  that  God  will  ultimately  be  glorified  by  the  exer- 
tions of  the  fiiithful  pastor,  and  the  reward  of  grace  promised  to 
those  who  are  faithful  in  God's  house,  as  was  Moses,  will  not  be 
the  less  certain.  "  Be  thou  faithful  unto  death,  and  I  will  give 
thee  a  crown  of  life."  Here,  you  observe,  the  promise  is  not 
attached,  is  not  suspended  upon  success,  but  upon  faithfulness. 
Who  had  the  distinguished  honor  of  being  translated  bodily  into 
heaven?  Enoch  and  Elijah;  yet  they  were  remarkably  unsuccess- 
fdl,  though  incorruptibly  faithful.  It  is  the  privilege  of  every 
good  pastor  to  say :  "  Though  Israel  be  not  gathered,  yet  I  shall 
be  glorious  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord."    But, 
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(5.)  Lastly:  Let  the  pastor  reflect,  that  he  is  not  uadess  because 
sinners  are  not  awakened  and  converted  under  his  ministry.  If 
not  one  is  converted,  many  of  God's  dear  children  may  be  fed, 
edified,  built  up,  and  comforted.  Much  wickedness  may  be  re- 
strained, and  the  march  of  many  errors  may  be  arrested,  and  thus 
the  labors  of  a  minister  may  operate  directly  to  the  preservation 
of  the  Church.  Be  faithful,  if  you  become  ministers  of  the  Word; 
be  faithful  and  prudent,  and  leave  the  rest  to  God. 
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